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On  the  Wkekik  with  '  Raoosd  amd  Tough/- 
VOL.  IX. — ^NO.  XHX. 


A  *SlTePlC10US  CffAEAOTEH. 

THE  rugged  Sasone  whom,  with 
more  or  less  of  right,  wo  are 
rather  pittud  to  call  our  fathers, 
connt^  time  and  life  hy  wiutors. 
'  Ati  tha^md  wintm*  they  WTOte,  for 
'  a  thousand  years^'  They  had  the 
WQrd  *  J  ear  *  m  their  vocabnlaiy  it 
m  true,  but  it  was  to  them  a  mare 
alistract  mpasnre  which  gave  no 
dear  idea  to  the  mind.  '  The  d^ 
of  the  yeais  of  our  life/  they  said, 
'  are  Beventy  winters.'  And  when 
at  last  the  strong  arm  fell  nerveless, 
e.^aiid  the  soldier  was  carried  to  his 
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rest,  they  thanked  the  all-gracions 
Thor  that  he  had  died  '  ge-wintrad  * 
well-wintered,  or,  as  we  shonld  say, 
'  fall  of  years.' 

In  the  march  of  ages  we  have 
dropped  many  of  the  rougher  cha- 
racteristics of  that  elder  race;  but 
we  still  retain  enough  of  their  tem- 
perament to  remember  our  winters 
f>ir  more  vividly  than  our  summers. 
Not  only  in  the  almanacs,  but  in 
oar  own  minds  also,  our  years  are 
l>oanded  at  each  end  by  snows,  and 
extend  from  frost  to  frost.  Who  is 
there  that  looks  back  upon  his  boy- 
hood to  remember  any  of  its  terrible 
heats  and  droughts,  or  to  forget 
its  wonderful  ice  and  drifts?  But 
with  all  of  us  probably  there  is 
some  one  winter  of  our  lives  that 
f^tands  out  more  distinctly  than  the 
rest  of  those  which  are  gone :  some 
one  which  we  remember  above  all 
others  for  its  peculiar  keenness  or 
for  the  circumstances  which  im- 
pressed that  keenness  on  us.  For 
oven  the  mildest  winter  would  bo 
remembered  as  cruelly  keen  by  any 
poor  sheep  which  might  be  shorn 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  winter  which  Amos  Wynne 
had  most  cause  to  remember  was 
perhaps  not  more  severe  than  many 
others  which  he  had  weathered,  or 
which  have  followed  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  which  hung  beside 
his  door,  and  which  he  tapped  at 
night  and  morning,  were  alx)ve  or 
below  the  average;  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary  that  I  should  consult  the 
records  of  the  meteorological  de- 
partment to  ascertain  that  doubtfal 
point  Suifioe  it  that  it  was  a 
winter  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago : 
—the  winter  of  1 846-7.  Who  Amos 
Wynne  was,  and  what  especial  rea- 
son he  and  others  had  to  remember 
this  winter  before  all  others,  is  the 
story  which  I  have  to  tell. 

He  was  simply  a  tenant  farmer, 
cultivating  so  much  as  was  cul- 
tivable of  some  five  hundred  acres 
which  his  father  had  farmed  before 
him,  and  his  grandfather  before  his 
father.  If  it  had  been  a  first-rate 
farm  it  would  hardly  have  reqm'red 
three  generations  of  diggers  and 
delvers  to  work  at  it  without  gain- 
ing enough  to  leave  it  and  go  to 


somethiog  better  than  tenant  farm- 
ing. Men  get  attached,  however, 
to  a  poor  place  as  well  as  to  a  fat 
one,  and  seem  sometimes  to  cling 
to  it  out  of  sheer  pity  for  the  poor 
place-  itself.  Such,  indeed,  one 
might  have  thought,  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  Wynnes  for  this  farm 
of  theirs.  It  was  poor  hungry  land, 
made  up  of  bleak  hill-sides,  where 
a  few  melancholy  sheep  with  dif- 
ficulty found  herbage  enough  to 
live  upon,  and  the  rest  of  it,  called 
arable  it  is  true,  but  hardly  so  in 
fact ;  the  only  crop  that  was  inva- 
riably abundant  being  the  annual 
crop  of  stones — an  incommodity  at 
no  price  marketable  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the 
ArkuU  Farm  belonged  to  the 
Wynnes,  and  the  Wynnes  belonged 
to  the  ArkuU  Farm,  and  would  have 
deemed  it  almast  an  inversion  of 
the  order  of  Providence  had  they 
been  put  asunder.  Nor  was  it  the 
Wynnes  alone  who  thus  identified 
themselves  with  the  land  they  tilled. 
The  great  Eudyard  family,  whose 
freehold  it  was,  and  who  held  the 
fee  of  many  thousands  of  acres  more 
.  in  the  hills  and  valleys  round  about, 
had  themselves  come  to  regard  the 
Wynnes  as  having  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  farm,  and  on  recent 
occasions,  when  new  plans  had  had 
to  be  prepared  of  their  properties, 
this  was  called  oflener  by  the  name 
of  '  Wynne's  Farm  *  than  by  its  old 
title  of  the  '  Arkull  Farm.' 

The  first  Wynne  had  begun  life 
as  a  farm  labourer,  had  gone  on  to 
this  farm  with  borrowed  money, 
and  thought  himself  fortunate,  after 
twenty  years  of  occupancy,  that  he 
had  cleared  off  his  debts,  and,  when 
death  came,  could  leave  his  farm- 
stock  and  implements  to  liis  son 
without  encumbrance.  Wynne  the 
second,  in  his  turn,  had  brought  up 
a  large  family  honestly  and  re- 
spectably ;  had  put  one  boy  to  this 
business  and  another  to  that ;  had 
seen  his  daughters  comfortably 
married;  but  had  had  at  last  to 
leave  his  eldest  son  to  begin  the 
world  as  barely  as  he  himself  had 
begun  it.  He  was  a  sober.  God- 
fearing man— this  second  Wynne— 
of  something  of  the  Puritan  turn  of 
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mindf  and  had  christened  the  boy 
Amos,  likening  the  prospect  of  his 
life  to  that  of  the  shepherd  prophet 
of  Tekoa,  and  hoping  that  he  too, 
like  him,  wonld  grow  up  in  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  which  indeed  Amos 
had  dona 

He  had  grown  up  steady  and  in- 
dnatrions;  had  married  a  good  wife, 
though  a  poor  one ;  after  his  father's 
death  he  had  managed  the  &rm 
prudently;  and,  being  a  man  of 
considerable  natural  shrewdness, 
had  actually  saved  money  and  was 
looking  forward  to  establishing  his 
children  in  life  a  little  more  advan- 
tageously than  he  and  his  brothers 
had  had  to  start.  But  unhappily 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  \)een 
out  in  the  disastrous  '45  of  this 
oentuiy.  Intoxicated  with  the  pros- 
pect of  doubling  in  a  year  or  two 
the  savings  of  twenty  years,  his 
head  had  been  turned  along  with 
many  a  wiser  head.  He  had  let 
the  glozing  tongue  of  a  neighbour 
persuade  Imn  to  buy  railway  shares 
at  a  great  premium,  he  had  seen 
them  go  up  to  a  greater  premium, 
and  had  waited  for  a  greater  still. 
Then  when  the  crash  came  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  were  caught 
and  had  lost  actually  all  his  savings. 
Just  now,  too,  a  new  misfortune 
had  be&llen  him  which  he  would 
have  thought  little  of  a  year  ago, 
but  which  was  grievous  to  him  in 
his  straitened  circumstances.  The 
murrain  had  been  amongst  his  cattle 
and  taken  six  of  the  finest  beasts. 
Ab  he  walked  in  his  rick-yard, 
therefore,  he  reckoned  up  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  probable,  possi- 
ble, and  I  doubt  also  impossible 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  ricks, 
and  thought  sadly  of  the  small 
surplus  that  would  be  left  him  after 
payment  of  his  rent  at  Lady  Day. 
'  Truly,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  have 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread;  but 
it  is  hard  that  so  much  of  my  store 
<^  bread  should  have  been  taken  as 
to  leave  me  hardly  a  spare  loaf. 
Perhaps,  however/  he  thought, 
*  perhaps  I  have  no  part  in  the  text 
or  the  promise.  What  right  have  I 
to  class  myself  with  the  righteous?' 
and  his  mind  went  off  to  grave 
questions  of  acceptance  and  repro- 


bation, into  which  I  do  not  follow 
him. 

It  was  hardly  h^ely  that  either 
his  walk  or  lus  thoughts  would  be 
interrupted  by  the  inroad  of  any 
stranger,  for  few  strangers  passed 
that  way.  The  &rm  lay  out  of  the 
beaten  track.  Nestled  amongst  and 
shut  in  on  three  sides  by  its  own 
minor  hills,  it  was  shadowed  on  the 
fourth  at  no  great  distance  by  the 
mighty  Wrekin,  idol  of  all  Salopians. 
The  only  road  that  came  near 
Wynne's  house  was  a  parish-road, 
but  little  used,  that  connected  Cas- 
tle Craven  primarily  with  Eudyard, 
and  thence  led  away  by  the  high- 
ways to  Shrewsbury,  Wellington, 
and  the  outer  world  in  general. 
In  winter,  whenever  the  snows  lay 
heavy  on  these  hQls,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  this  by-road  to 
be  impassable,  or,  at  any  rate,  pass- 
able only  at  a  greater  expenditure  of 
toil  and  comfort  than  most  people 
cared  to  give,  so  that  at  such  times 
the  ArkuU  Farm  was  almost  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  very  isolation  had 
helped  them  in  their  determination 
to  keep  up  from  year  to  year  their 
feonily  gatherings.  At  any  rate, 
though  two  of  the  sons  had  been 
fh>m  home  for  many  years  and  lived 
in  distant  parts  of  the  countiy, 
they  had  never  failed  to  visit  the 
old  home  once  a  year,  and  rejoin 
the  one  brother  and  two  sisters  who 
had  never  forsaken  it.  The  time 
they  generally  chose  for  their  visit 
was  the  week  that  begins  with 
Christmas  and  ends  with  the  new 
year.  And  it  was  this  week  which 
was  now  fiast  passing  away,  for  the 
Christmas  was  past  and  the  old 
year  had  arrived  at  its  last  day  save 
one.  Beyond  his  own  family,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  perchance  a 
suitor  to  one  of  his  daughters  (for 
the  girls  were  fast  growing  up  to 
womanhood),  Amos  Wynne  had 
rarely  a  guest  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  though  hospitably  enough 
inclined,  it  is  quite  true  that  he 
never  wished  for  any.  This  year, 
however,  he  was  destined  to  havo 
one. 

Winding  down  from  the  hill-fields 
behind  the  house,  a  public  footpath 
led  right  through  the  rickyard  and 
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the  cattle  yard  away  past  the  back 
door  down  to  the  road.  And  this 
footpath  was  one  of  Amos  Wynne's 
grieTances.  It  was  of  little  real 
oonTenience  to  any  pedestrian,  bnt 
to  him  it  was  a  serious  nuisanee — 
an  offence  in  itself  and  the  cause  of 
offence  in  others,  the  daily  and 
nightly  occasion  of  gates  being  left 
open  and  cattle  straying,  as  well  as 
a  standing  pretext  for  the  loitering 
of  suspicious  characters.  Lifting 
his  head  now  as  he  threaded  his 
way  slowly  amongst  his  stacks,  he 
saw  standing  before  him  one  whom 
he  at  once  put  down  as  belonging 
to  the  class  of  '  suspicious  cha- 
racters.' He  was  on  the  footpath  it 
is  true,  and  so  could  not  be  ordered 
off.  Nor  in  any  case  did  he  look  at 
all  a  likely  fellow  to  take  much 
notice  of  any  order  which  might 
happen  to  be  disagreeable  to  him. 
A  stout,  strongly-built  man  of  some 
sixty  ^  or  thereabouts,  he  had  the 
true  *  vagabond  air  and  carriage, 
with  the  evidently  exuberant  health 
and  activity  which  are  so  often  de- 
nied to  people  who  are  not  of  the 
vagabond  family.  He  was  clean 
though,  and  seemed  to  take  some 
care  of  his  plentiful  grey  beard  and 
whiskers,  which  contrasted  well  with 
his  darkly  -  bronzed  skin — a  skin 
tiiat  had  got  its  colouring  plainly 
not  under  English  suns.  He  wore 
a  coat  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
ever  had  much  warmth  in  it,  and 
was  now  clearly  the  worse  for  wear. 
He  carried  a  stout  staff,  the  com- 
panion of  many  wanderings.  It 
was  freezing  hard,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  glow  of  heat  from  hard 
walking.  He  looked,  in  short,  by 
no  means  a  suitable  man  for  picking 
a  quarrel  with,  for  begging  fh)m, 
for  borrowing  from,  or  for  lending 
to,  but  probably  the  suitablost  man 
you  would  find  in  a  day's  journey 
for  leaving  alone. 

Leaving  alone  it  seemed  clear, 
however,  was  precisely  the  treat- 
ment which  the  stranger  did  not 
desire.  He  came  up  to  the  farmer 
and  addressed  him,  speaking  with 
much  gesticulation  and  flourishing 
his  stf^  to  such  an  extent  that 
Amos  involuntarily  raised  his  hands 
to  protect  his  ears.  He  had  a 
marked  impediment  in  his  speech, 


spoke  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
and  was  evidently  quite  ignorant  of 
his  locality.  Conversation,  there- 
fore, was  by  no  means  easy.  Amos 
gathered  at  last  that  he  wanted  to 
be  directed  on  his  way  to  Hudyard 
and  to  be  told  the  distance.  The 
way  was  straight  enough,  the  dis- 
tance was  six  miles,  and  as  it  was 
already  growing  dark  and  not  over 
good  road,  he  recommended  him  to 
lose  as  little  time  as  possible.  The 
poor  man  unfortunately  had  stum- 
bled, only  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
back,  and  sprained  his  ankle;  so 
before  going  on  he  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  ricks,  pulled  off 
his  boot  and  stocking  to  look  at 
and  rub  the  sprain;  and  having 
done  so,  found  all  his  efforts  to  get 
on  his  boot  and  walk  again  fruit- 
less. Certainly  Amos  Wynne  had 
to  confess  that  he  tried  his  best  to 
walk  and  go  about  his  business, 
spite  of  the  evident  torture  it  was 
to  him.  It  was  plain,  indeed,  that 
he  was  as  unwilling  to  ask  a  night's 
lodging  as  Amos  was  to  offer  it. 
The  request  had  to  be  made  at  last, 
however,  and  could  be  no  less  than 
granted.  Leading  the  way  into  his 
house,  the  stranger  followed  him. 
The  refinements  of  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  were  unknown  in 
Amos  Wynne's  simple  homestead. 
There  was  a  large  kitchen,  well 
hung  with  bacon,  where  the  ser- 
vants were  sitting  at  their  evening 
meal.  And  there  was  a  parlour  or 
'  house-room,'  where  the  rest  of  the 
family  spent  their  leisure  hours. 
'  Come  in  and  sit  down,'  said  Amos, 
leading  him  into  the  kitchen  at  the 
back  door,  and  at  once  going  for- 
ward himself  to  tell  his  wife  in  the 
other  room  of  the  unexpected  guest. 
The  stranger  followed  close  upon 
his  heels,  entered  this  other  room 
with  him,  carrying  the  impracti- 
cable boot  in  one  hand,  and  limping 
painfully.  It  was  evident  he  had 
not  understood  his  invitation  to  be 
to  sit  with  the  servants,  and  though  • 
a  little  taken  aback,  as  Amos  was, 
there  was  something  in  the  man's 
graceful  bow,  and  in  the  quiet  self- 
possession  with  which  he  saluted 
all  in  the  room,  that  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  a  servants'  kitchen  not 
being  perhaps  his  proper  place,  at 
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his  haying  perhaps  looked  on  better 
days^  and  even  sat  at  good  men's 
feasts  as  host  instead  of  gnest. 
'Woald  you,  madam,  give  me  a 
slipper?'  he  asked,  seating  himself 
on  one  of  the  vacant  chairs  by  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  child  on  his  knee 
as  if  he  had  £iown  the  family  all 
his  life. 

By-and-by  Amos  came  and  sat  by 
him,  and  soon  found  that,  spite  of 
his  stammering  impediment  and  his 
foreign  manner,  the  man  spoke,  as 
Amos  said  quietly  to  his  wife,  quite 
as  sensibly  as  if  he  were  an  English- 
man. Tea  was  brought  lin,  and  he 
drew  up  to  table  and  evidently  en- 
joyed his  meal — ^not  omitting  to  be 
so  attentive  to  the  two  daughters  as 
to  win  the  good  opinion  of  those 
young  ladies,  and  make  their 
brothers,  and  young  Dennis,  the 
favoured  lover  of  one  of  them,  a 
little  sensible  of  their  own  remiss- 
ness. Then,  as  the  evening  wore  on, 
Amos  naturally  wanted  his  pipe,  and 
asked  his  guest  to  join  him.  Where- 
upon out  came  from  the  stranger's 
pocket  the  blackest  and  best  of 
meerschaums,  and  a  pouch  of  to- 
bacco, which  Amos  was  forced  to 
oonfess  was  the  finest  of  anything 
he  had  ever  smoked  in  his  life.  And 
as  smoking  by  the  fire  is  of  itself 
dry  work,  in  due  time  the  little 
black  bottle  of  whiskey  was  pro- 
duced, and  two  modest  tumblers 
were  mixed,  and  Amos  actually 
found  that  he  was  admitting  this 
stranger,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  into  a  great  deal  of  his  confi- 
dence. It  hardly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  being  questioned  at  all ; 
bat  little  by  little  he  had  told  him 
whose  farm  this  was,  how  old  Sir 
Evelyn  Rudyard  had  died  a  month 
ago,  and  the  new  heir  was  a  cousin 
who  had  lived  abroad  all  his  life  and 
never  even  seen  the  vast  estates 
which  had  now  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  a  childless  old  man ;  how 
desolate  the  old  Hall  at  Eudyard 
had  been  this  Christmas  time;  and 
how  the  poor  had  missed  their  an- 
nual coals  and  good  cheer.  Then, 
with  a  touch  of  bitterness,  he  had 
hinted  at  his  own  losses,  at  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  making  both  ends 
meet,  at  the  determination  he  had 
come  to  that  he  would,  the  very 


next  rent-day,  up  and  speak  boldly 
to  old  Sir  Evelyn,  and  ask  him  for  a 
reduction  of  his  rent ;  and  how,  now 
the  old  landlord  was  dead,  he  felt  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  ask  a  favour 
from  a  new  one  yet  a  while,  and  he 
would  have  to  struggle  on.  To  all 
of  which  the  stranger  listened  care- 
fully, speaking  words  of  cheer  now 
and  then,  as  one  who  had  himself 
known  trouble. 

But  the  younger  people  were  in- 
clined to  merrier  ways  of  spending 
the  evening.  There  was  a  game  of 
speculation,  in  which  both  host  and 
guest  had  to  join :  and  the  way  in 
which  the  stranger  ventured  his 
counters  won  him  unreserved  ap- 
plause. It  is  true  they  cost  nothing, 
being  served  out  gratis  to  begin 
with,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
purse  at  the  end.  But  when  only 
eight  were  playing  at  a  penny  a- 
piece  (the  red  ones  were  pennies),  it 
really  did  seem  bold  play  to  give 
sixpence  for  a  knave,  as  he  did  time 
after  time.  Give  what  he  would, 
though,  the'  luck  seemed  to  be  all 
his  own,  and  the  game  only  ended 
when  he  had  got  all  the  counters  on 
his  own  heap. 

After  that  there  must  needs  be  a 
dance,  scanty  though  the  space  for 
dancing  was.  Harry  Dennis  had 
brought  his  violin,  and  was  in  great 
perplexity  about  it.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  could  play  upon  it, 
and  it  was  clear  he  could  not  dance 
too;  so  Bertha  had  to  dance  with 
her  brother,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
nobody. 

'  Let  me  try  it,'  said  the  strange 
guest ;  and  then,  shade  of  Faganini ! 
how  he  did  fiddle  I  The  twinkle  of 
his  elbow,  and  the  flash  of  his  fiddle- 
stick were  nothing  short  of  mar- 
vellous. There  was  not  a  dance, 
new  or  old,  but  he  knew  the  measure 
of  it ;  and  you  could  see  by  the  in- 
voluntary motion  of  his  knees,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  sprained 
ankle,  his  sixty  years  would  not  have 
kept  him  from  standing  up  with  the 
youngest. 

At  last  came  the  hour  for  retiring 
—and  that,  too,  no  late  hour,  for 
the  servants  had  to  be  up  betimes. 
In  they  came,  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  and  took  their  ehairs 
round  the  room  with  the  rest  of  the 
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family.  The  big  &mily-bible  was 
opened;  and  Amos,  all  seriousness 
and  grayity,  laying  aside  the  even- 
ing's mirth,  read  out  the  sacred 
message.  It  happened  that  he  had 
come  that  evening  to  the  parable  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  and  to 
that  final  judgment  where  the  great 
King  blesses  them  who  have  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  re- 
ceived the  stranger,  inasmuch  as  by 
BO  doing  they  ^have  done  it  unto 
Him.  

CHAPTEE  II. 

'bagged  and  Touan.' 

A  nighf  s  rest  did  the  sprained 
ankle  a  world  of  good.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  stranger  'was  up  and 
prepared  to  leaye.  But  as  the 
Wynnes  were  «arly  risers  too,  and 
already  about  to  sit  down  to 
broeJcfast,  and  as  he  had  made  him- 
self quite  popular  the  night  before, 
he  was  urged  to  stay— and,  with 
slight  urging,  stayed.  After  break- 
fast, too,  instead  of  going  on  his 
way  at  once  to  Budyard,  he,  like  a 
man  accustomed  to  have  no  plans, 
or  to  change  them  from  hour  to 
hour,  took  all  at  once  the  bold  re- 
solve to  walk  off  the  stiffness  of  his 
ankle  by  no  less  an  undertaking  than 
the  ascent  of  the  Wrekin.  It  lay 
full  in  sight  from  the  window ;  and 
to  him,  whose  eyes— and  feet  too, 
indeed— had  often  rested  on  the 
peaks  of  Switzerland,  it  looked  a 
modest  hillock  enough.  And  what 
were  its  two  or  three  patches  of  snow 
compared  with  the  eternal  glaciers? 
Till  now  he  had  never  seen  this 
much-talked-of  Wrekin.  It  was  all 
one  to  him  whether  he  reached 
Budyard  at  night  or  earlier.  No 
one  expected  him,  he  said,  rather 
wearily,  or  would  give  him  as  kind 
a  welcome  as  he  had  found  last 
night :  he  would  be  as  well  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  Wrekin,  as 
anywhere  else;  so  up  the  Wrekin 
he  would  go,  lame  or  .not  lame. 

Then  two  of  the  young  men — 
Gregory  Wynne  and  Harry  Dennis — 
somewhat  ashamed,  it  may  be,  of 
haying  spoken  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Shropshire  hill  this  winter's  morn- 
ing as  an  immense  undertaking  to 
an  old  man  who  made  so  light  of  it^ 


said  that  they  too  would  go ;  and  off 
the  three  started  on  f their  walk. 
Near  as  it  had  seemed,  it  was  close 
upon  two  hours— the  paths  being 
slippery- before  they  reached  the 
top  and  sat  down,  upon  the  little 
mound  that  marks  the  summit,  to 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  labours. 

Any  day,  when  the  reader's  oppor- 
tunity combines  with  his  inclination, 
he  may  see  that  fair  scene  as  they 
saw  it.  The  plains  still  lie  shadowed 
by  the  hills ;  and  the  hills  still  keep 
their  everlasting  watch  over  the 
plains,  to-day  as  then,  and  then  as 
centuries  before.  The  Wrekin  looks 
down  on  Uriconium,  as  it  did  when 
the  Boman  colony  ate  there,  and 
drank,  married  and  gave  in  mar- 
riage, as  became  the  lords  of  a  con- 
quered race.  Garadoc  still  rears  his 
bold  head,  as  proudly  as  when  the 
fires  of  Caractacus  blazed  along 
bis  ridge.  Shrewsbury  battle-field 
smiles  in  the  sun  as  brightly  as  it 
smiled  when  Falstaff,  the  valiant, 
fought  upon  it  for  that  long  hour  by 
Shrewsbury  clock.  The  waters  of 
the  Severn  still  gleam,  flashing,  and 
winding  their  sinuous  way  down 
the  lovely  valley,  which  bears  the 
abrasions  of  long-melted  icebergs, 
and  is  worn  with  the  action  of  dried- 
up  seas.  All  these  remain,  and  will 
remain.  It  is  but  the  human  acces- 
sories that  change  from  day  to 
day. 

On  that  day  such  accessories  were 
of  the  fewest.  Indeed,  for  a  while 
the  three  pedestrians  thought  them- 
selves alone  on  the  hill.  Not  an- 
other human  being  was  tliere  to  be 
seen.  For  surely  that  dirty  little 
heap  of  animated  rags,  that  moved 
from  time  to  time  in  and  out  of 
sight  amongst  the  bushes,  and  be- 
hind the  rocks,  could  hardly  be  a 
human  being.  Nor  did  they  quite 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  one, 
till  Gregory  Wynne,  following  it  up, 
brought  it  out  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  revealed  it  as  a  boy. 

Ho  was  a  little  imp  of  barely  three 
feet  high.  Upon  his  head  he  wore 
the  remains  of  what  had  once  been 
a  cap,  but  now  more  nearly  re- 
sembled a  coronet,  there  being  but 
little  of  it  ;left  save  the  rim.  His 
hair  stood  up  through  the  middle  of 
it,  not  unlike  a  bunch  of  shabby 
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plumes.  The  amalgamated  gar- 
ment, which  did  what  it  could  to- 
wards cohering  the  upper  half  of  his 
body,  had  once  been  in  two  pieces-— 
jacket  and  waistcoat.  It  had,  at 
some  advanced  period  of  its  history, 
been  made  into  one.  But  how  many 
pieces  it  would  have  been  in  now, 
if  incautiously  taken  off,  it  would 
have  been  hurd  to  say.  There  was 
a  greater  proportion  of  leg  visible 
than  >vould  have  been  reckoned 
decorous  even  by  a  Highlander.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  pieces  of  string  judiciously 
tied  tight  round  each  leg,  above  and 
below  the  knee,  the  trousers  and 
tiieir  wearer  must  have  altogether 
parted  company.  His  boots  showed 
a  novel  principle  of  construction — 
or  at  any  rate  of  adaptation — which 
might  commend  them  to  the  notice 
of  ihe  father  of  a  family  of  growing 
boys.  The  soles  and  upper  leathers 
having  long  parted  company,  the 
way  of  getting  into  them  appeared 
to  be,  first,  to  place  the  foot  firmly 
on  the  sole,  then  put  the  upper 
leather  (which  was  open  at  the  side) 
over  it,  and  tie  the  two  together 
with  a  stout  piece  of  string.  The 
more  obvious  objections  to  this 
fiuihion,  for  winter  wear,  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  in  the  exposure 
of  the  toes  at  one  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  heel  at  the  other.  At 
any  rate,  by  a  copious  use  of  string, 
evidently  a  primary  article  in  hiis 
toilette,  this  small  creature  did  en- 
title itself  to  be  considered  a  clothed 
human  being. 

'What's  your  name?'  asked  the 
elder  stranger. 

'Jack  Eichardson;  but  at  the 
blacksmith's  shop  they  call  me 
"Ragged  and  Tough."  What's 
yours  ?*  replied  the  boy. 

'Mine,'  said  the  old  man,  'is 
Peter.    How  old  are  you  ?' 

'Eight  last  Michaelmas.  What 
else  besides  Peter?  and  how  old  are 
you?' 

'Peter  Lameleg;  sixty-two,'  said 
the  old  man.  'What  do  you  do  for 
a  living  ?' 

'Thrid  the  needle  on  fine  days, 
and  stand  on  my  head  in  a  pail  of 
water  on  wet  days ;  or  stand  on  my 
head  in  a  pint  pot,  or  run  wheels  in 
the  streets.    What  do  you  do  ?' 


.'Many  things  about  as  useful. 
How  do  you  thread  the  needle?' 

'  Show  you  for  a  penny.' 

Mr.  Lameleg  did  not  happen  to 
have  a  penny ;  but  young  Wynne, 
always  curious  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  famished  the  necessary 
coin.  The  urchin  led  the  way  ra- 
pidly round  a  rather  precipitous 
descending  path,  and  brought  them 
to  a  natural  chasm,  where  the  rocks 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature.  It  is  known 
as '  The  Needle's  Eye,'  and  a  beau- 
tiful legend  tells  that  the  rocks 
were  thus  rent  at  the  time  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  the  Lord.  Most  visitors  to  the 
Wrekin  probably  know  it  now, 
and  are  aware  that,  through  this 
cleft,  there  is  tolerable  space  for  a 
spare  man  to  squeeze  himself,  but 
that  it  is  a  very  tight  fit  for  a  stout 
man,  and  affords  a  by  no  means  de- 
corous passage  for  a  lady  in  the 
fiishion  of  the  day.  Once  through, 
the  wanderer  finds  there  is  a  narrow 
path,  along  which  he  can  find  his 
way  to  other  of  the  local  curiosities. 
'  Bagged  and  Tough '  was  through 
in  a  twinkling.  Young  Wynne  and 
Hurry  Dennis  passed  after  him 
easily.  Mr.  Lameleg  got  through 
also,  though  with  more  difficulty, 
llien  the  small  leader  led  them  to 
what  he  called  the  Cuckoo's  Cup— 
one  of  those  curious  little  excavations 
on  the  summit  of  a  peak,  which  are 
found  in  similar  positions  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  have 
long  puzzled  the  brains  of  arcbie- 
ologists. 

There,  sitting  round  the  Cuckoo's 
Cup,  the  examination  of  'Bagged 
and  Tough '  was  resumed. 

Harry  Dennis  was  smoking, — we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  so 
early  in  the  monu'ng,  but  it  was  an 
exceptional  case  with  him.  Said  the 
youngster,  'I'll  give  you  a  penny 
for  your  cigar.' 

Harry  explained  that  it  had  cost 
him  threepence,  so  he  could  not 
part  with  it  at  that  rate.  Moreover, 
he  had  not  got  another. 

TU  give  you  threepence  for  it,' 
said  the  child,  producing  the  money 
But  it  appearing  that  business  could 
not  be  transacted  at  that  or  any  other 
rate,  he  had  to  be  content  with  a 
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promise  of  the  reversiQii  of  the  end 
of  the  cigar  when  done  with — ^had 
to  be  content,  or  at  least  to  seem  so. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Lameleg,  en- 
oonraged  by  the  younger  man's  ex- 
ample, was  seduced  into  lighting  his 
pipe ;  and  having  done  so,  laid  his 
tobacco-pouch  for  a  moment  on  the 
rock  beside  him.  In  an  instant, 
and  with  a  scream  of  exultation,  it 
was  pounced  upon  by  Kagged  and 
Tough,  and  he  was  bounding  with 
it  down  the  rocks,  where  no, one 
with  any  regard  to  the  soundness  of 
his  limbs  could  follow  except  at  the 
slowest  rate.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  deep  rayine,  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  which  was  distant  only  a 
few  yards. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read 
these  two  or  three  lines,  the  lad  had 
descended  the  fforge,  had  climbed 
the  opposite  side,  had  mounted  a 
tree  in  front,  and  now  grinned  at 
them  across  the  chasm,  while  he 
deliberately  produced  a  short  black 
pipe,  filled  it,  lit  it,  and  immediately 
showed,  by  the  methodical  way  in 
which  he  smoked  it,  that  he  waa  no 
new  hand  at  a  pipe. 

He  was  still  within  easy  speaking 
distance ;  and,  as  it  was  clearly  no 
use  threatening  him  or  soaring  him 
away,  negotiations  were  opened  with 
him  across  the  chasm. 

'Now,  my  boy,  bring  it  back,' 
said  the  old  man. 

'  Cu— ou— come  and  fe—fe— fetch 
it,'  he  replied,  mimicking  his  stam- 
mer; 'wUl  you  thrash  me  if  I 
bring  it?' 

'No.' 

'  Will  you  give  me  another  pipe  ?' 

'Yes.' 

Then  he  deliberately  helped  him- 
self to  another  pipe,  good  measure, 
wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of  his  jacket  tliat 
he  tore  off  for  the  purpose,  pocketed 
it,  came  back,  gave  up  the  pouch, 
and  sat  down  by  its  owner,  trusting 
fearlessly  to  the  promise  that  he  was 
not  to  be  thrashed. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Irish 
lad  who  boasted  that  he  washed 
himself  once  a  week  whether  he 
needed  it  or  noi  Our  poor  little 
Jack,  it  was  clear,  knew  nothing  of 
such  sanitary  regulations,  and  oon- 
fiBssed,  without  any  hesitation,  that 
he  never  washed  himself  at  all; 


which,  indeed,  no  one  could  have 
suspected  him  of  doing.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  earnings,  he  said 
that  in  fine  weather  he  sometimes 
got  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  day,  in 
bad  weather  hardly  a  sixpence— 
sometimes  nothiag.  He  produced 
eightpence  in  copper,  fivepence  of 
it  yesterday's  money,  and  three- 
pence gained  this  morning.-  At 
night,  he  said,  he  generally  bought 
a  penn'orth  of  bread,  a  penn^orth  of 
pudding,  and  a  penn'orth  of  meat 
for  his  supper,  two  penn'orth  of  ale 
to  drink  after  it,  and  a  penn'orth  of 
tobacco  to  smoke.  His  break&st 
cost  him  twopence  when  he  had 
any.  Sometimes  he  gave  his  sister 
a  penny  or  two  when  he  saw  her 
walking  about  in  the  cold;  and 
sometimes  she  gave  him  a  penny  or 
two  when  she  had  any.  ; 

'Did  he  never  take  his  money 
home  to  his  motiier?'  Harry  Dennis 
asked. 

'No;  she  would  drink  it  all.' 

'Nor  to  his  father?* 

'No;  he  would  drink  it  fiister 
than  she  would,  and  I  would  sooner 
drink  it  myself.' 

'  What,  do  you  drink  too?' 

'  Yes,  when  I  have  any  money  to 
spare.  Eh !  I  was  drunk  on  Satur- 
day night.' 

When  he  had  not  drunk  all  his 
money  he  hid  it  under  a  stone  be- 
fore going  in  to  his  mother,  and  took 
it  up  again  in  the  morning,  if  he 
happened  to  be  there  first ;  but  his 
motiier  often  found  out  where  he 
put  it. 

Then  turning  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  clothing,  young 
Wyime  tried  to  impress  upon  him 
the  advantages  of  spending  his  spare 
money  in  new  clothes  instead  of 
drink.  '  If  you  put  away  twopence 
a  day  for  a  week  that  will  be  a  shil- 
ling, and  you  can  buy  a  new  cap,' 
a  proposition  which  was  readily  ad- 
mitted and  approved.  'Then,  if 
you  put  away  twopence  a  day  for 
another  week,  you  can  buy  a  pair  of 
second-hand  boots.' 

'Where?'  interrupted  he,  jump- 
ing quickly  to  his  feet 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  you  could  in  a 
fortnight,'  said  Gregory,  puzzled  to 
answer. 

'Ah,  yes,  but  you  said  in  a  week,' 
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he  retorted,  being  eyidently  much 
better  inforined  as  to  the  price  of 
fieoond-hand  boots  than  his  in- 
structor. 

He  had  once  been  to  school  for 
two  da^s,  bnt  left  because  Swiddy 
Dick  kicked  him  on  the  8hin&  It 
was  a  Sonday-sohool,  but  he  didn't 
remember  that  they  taught  him 
anything.  He  knew  this  hill  was 
called  the  Wrekin,  and  he  knew  that 
was  Wellington.  He  didn't  know 
where  England  was,  or  what  a  queen 
was.  He  didn't  know  who  made  the 
sun,  but  suspected  it  was  not  Harry 
Dennis. 

!For  every  question  that  was  asked 
him  he  had  a  counter-question, 
dearly  imagining  that  he  had  as 
much  right  to  question  them  as  they 
had  to  question  him. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this 
oonyersation  the  old  man,  Mr.  Lame- 
ly as  he  had  named  himself,  had 
sat  quite  silent,  working  away  with 
his  i>encil  in  a  little  pocket-book. 
Leaning  oyer  to  look  at  him,  tbe 
lad  exclaimed, '  Why,  it's  me ;  give 
it  me,'  and  made  a  snatch  at  the 
drawing.  Not  being,  however,  this 
time  quite  quick  enough,  he  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  accepted 
his  defeat  with  the  utmost  indif- 


They  had  sat  longer  than  the  old 
man  meant  to  sit,  and  as  he  had 
already  said  good-bye  to  them  at  the 
fiEurm,  h»  resolved  that  he  would  go 
straight  from  the  Wrekin  top  to 
Budyard.  By  doing  so  he  perceived 
that  he  would  cut  off  an  angle  of 
about  a  mile,  which  he  would  have 
had  to  traverse  had  he  gone  by  way  of 
the  farm.  But  he  remembered  sud- 
denly that  he  had  left  something  in 
his  bedroom—a  pocket-knife  and 
some  keys,  I  think — which  he  could 
not  well  dispense  with.  From  where 
they  sat  the  fum-house  lay  full  in 
view,  and  beyond  it  a  mUe  or  so 
could  be  seen  the  point  of  junction 
of  its  by-road  with  the  road  along 
which  the  stranger  would  have  to 
travel  on  his  directer  way.  He 
p(»nted  out  these  places  to  the 
urchin.  Bagged  and  Tough,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  run  round  by 
the  fiurm-house,  get  these  things, 
and  meet  him  with  them  at  the  cor- 
ner for  the  reward  of  threepence,  a 


commission  which  that  young  Mer- 
cury willingly  enough  undertook,  on 
being  famished  with  a  scrawl  from 
Gregory  to  produce  as  his  creden- 
tials, and  asking  them  also  to  give 
him  something  to  eat 

'  But  can  I  trust  you  to  bring  me 
them  when  you  have  got  themV' 
asked  their  owner. 

The  lad  seemed  to  understand  at 
once  that  it  was  his  honesty  that 
was  in  question.  '  A  man  gave  me 
half  a  crown  onoe  for  a  penny,  and 
I  took  it  him  back.  Keep  my  money 
till  I  bring  them,'  he  said,  and, 
tossing  his  coppers  at  their  feet, 
started  off  at  a  run,  and  was  lost 
beneath  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
They  saw  him  here  and  there  in  the 
fields  as  he  drew  away  from  the  base 
beneath  them,  and  watohed  him  pur- 
suing his  way  steadily  from  stile  to 
stile,  till  at  the  last,  with  the  help 
of  a  glass  which  one  of  the  young 
men  carried,  they  saw  him,  a  mere 
speck,  make  his  way  within  the 
gates  and  disappear.  Then  they 
rose  and  went  down  hill  leisurely  on 
the  director  road  to  Budyard,  the 
young  men  going  with  their  com- 
panion part  of  the  way. 

Coming  in  due  time  to  a  cross- 
road which  led  to  the  Arkull  Farm, 
the  young  men  shook  hands  with 
their  friend,  whom  they  parted  from 
unwillingly,  and  he,  with  many  kind 
words  of  tiianks  for  the  hospitality 
he  had  received,  pursued  his  journey 
alone. .  Half  an  hour  brought  him 
to  the  comer  where  he  had  expected 
to^find  his  young  messenger  waiting. 
In  this,  however,  he  had  been  too 
sanguine,  and  after  he  had  sat  and 
waited  another  half-hour,  casting 
meanwhile  very  impatient  glances 
towards  the  faim,  he  hod,  after  all, 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  walk  on  to 
the  house  and  seek  him.  It  was 
full  in  sight,  but  separated  from 
him  by  a  valley  which,  after  the 
walk  up  the  Wrekin,  he  would 
rather  not  have  had  to  cross,  espe- 
cially as  the  lamed  foot  began  to  re- 
mind him  that  it  was  as  yet  hardly 
sound  again. 

As  he  walked  on  with  a  rather 
visible  limp,  and  still  more  visible 
ill-temper,  he  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stand  by  the  appearance  of  a 
littlob   cloud    that  overhung    the 
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house.  Evenwhile  he  gazed  it  grew 
darker  and  larger,  spreadiog  itself 
in  dense  volumes  over  all  the  home- 
stead. Fierce  tongues  of  flame  shot 
up  through  blindiDg  smoke,  and 
sparks  by  thousands  rose  and  were 
wafted  by  the  wind  towards  him 
from  oyer  the  yalley.  The  gate 
opened,  and  a  man  on  horseback 
rode  out  and  galloped  off  to  the 
town  as  if  for  his  life. 

Mr.  Lameleg  was  lame  no  longer. 
He  ran  in  a  style  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  many  a  younger  man, 
and  before  many  minutes  had  passed 
was  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  in  the  rickyard  that  the  fire 
had  begun,  and  it  was  too  clear  that 
but  little  oould  be  done  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  The  ricks 
stood  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  and 
the  fire  had  begun  in  the  second 
one  of '.the  inner  row.  Happily 
there  was  not  much  wind,  but  the 
little  there  was,  while  it  bore  the 
flames  away  from  the  house  and 
the  farm-buildings,  bore  them  on  to 
the  other  ricks,  and  already  three  of 
the  eight  were  blazing  furiously. 
To  save  these,  or  any  portion  of 
them,  was  clearly  hopeless.  Amos 
Wynne  and  his  family,  and  the  men 
who  had  hurried  in  from  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  were  doing  their  b^ 
but  working  without  ooncert  or  any 
common  object  Indeed,  on  Amos 
himself  the  catastrophe  had  seemed 
to  come  so  crushingly,  that  he  was 
more  inclined  to  stand  by  in  silent 
despair  than  to  struggle  against  it 
'  Bobbery,  and  murrain,  and  fire/  he 
murmured  to  himself;  '0  God, 
who  scndest  me  the  plagues  of  Job, 
send  me  his  patience  too,  and  his 
happy  deliverance.'  They  had 
broken  a  hole  through  the  hard- 
frozen  pond,  and  were  running  to 
and  fro  with  all  the  buckets  that 
could  he  got  together,  pouring  their 
driblets  of  water  wherever  they 
thought  it  could  do  good. 

The  stranger's  coat  and  hat  were 
flung  aside  in  an  instant.  'Now, 
my  men,  to  work  here,'  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  that  was  plainly  used  to 
command.  Loose  straw  was  lying 
between  all  the  ricks,  and  the  flames 
leaped  by  its  aid  from  one  to  the 
other  with  fearful  rapidity.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  which  of  the  staoks'Were 


certainly  lost,  and  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  save.  To  clear  away 
this  loose  straw  was  the  first  task. 
He  did  not  merely  order  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  he  did  more  of  the 
work  than  any  two  other  men. 
Then  he  divided  his  forces— one 
half  he  set  to  work  to  pull  down 
and  carry  away  two  of  the  ricks 
that  were  sure  to  take  fire  next  if 
nothing  were  done  to  save  them. 
But  as  he  knew  it  would  he  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  half  of  them 
down,  he  put  the  rest  of  the  men  to 
another  task.  Close  by  there  was  a 
large  heap  of  rotting  stable  manure. 
He  had  it  brought  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  piled  between  the  stacks 
on  fire  and  the  stacks  in  danger,  and 
more  especially  as  thickly  as  they 
could  against  the  sides  of  those  in 
danger.  Then,  as  he  saw  the  flames 
gaining  on  them,  they  ceased  trying 
to  pull  down  the  stacks — having  got 
them  perhaps  half  down— and  be- 
gan to  spread  this  manure  thickly 
over  the  top  of  the  parts  of  the 
stacks  left  standing.  By  dint  of  hard 
labour  they  managed  to  get  these 
two  stacks  well  covered,  and  by  this 
time  help  having  come  from  neigh- 
bouring farms,  they  contrived  also 
to  get  the  up-piled  heap  in  front  of 
the  burning  stacks  well  drenched 
with  water.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
it  began  to  snow  heavily,  and  this 
helped  them  a  little,  forming  a  thin 
covering  on  the  manure.  Happily 
when  the  flames  reached  them,  as 
they  soon  did,  they  found  that  their 
ravenous  tongues  no  longer  de- 
voured all  before  them,  but  were 
stopped  by  their  barricade.  When 
the  parish  engine  arrived  and  began 
to  play  upon  the  nearest  of  the 
flaming  ricks,  it  was  seen  that  the 
worst  was  over. 

But,  indeed,  that  worst  was  bad 
enough  for  poor  Amos  Wynne.  His 
fire  insurance  policy  l^ad  expired 
three  weeks  before,  and  he,  intend- 
ing to  renew  it  for  a  larger  amount, 
had  not  renewed  it  at  all.  Such  a 
loss  to  him,  coming  at  such  a  time, 
was  little  short  of  ruin,  and  he 
thought  more  wearily  than  ever  of 
the  rentrday  ahead.  While  thinking 
of  what  was  lost,  however,  he  was 
not  quite  oblivious  of  what  was 
saved,  or  of  him  to  whose  exertions 
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he  was  so  much  indebted.  '  I  owe 
you  much/  he  said  to  the  old  man ; 
'  ptay  come  in  and  let  me  thank  yon, 
and  thank  the  good  Providence  that 
sent  you  heze  at  such  a  tima' 

As  they  went  in  they  overtook 
two  of  the  men  who  had  come  with 
the  fiie-engine.  They  were  carry- 
ing between  them  the  body  of  a 
chUd.  The  poor  rags  that  hung 
about  him  were  drenched  with  wat^ 
and  littered  with  manure.  The 
poor  little  £EUse  was  blackened  with 
smoke  and  ashes.  The  poor  little 
limbs  lay  motionless.  It  was  the 
body  of  poor '  Bagged  and  Tough.' 

CHAPTER  in. 

*  HOW  WILL  YOU  TAKE  IT  ?' 

This,  then,  was  how  the  old  year 
was  to  end  for  Amos  Wynne.  It 
was  its  last  day  and  to-morrow, 
came  in  the  new  one.  What  a 
mockery  it  would  seem  to  wish  him 
a  happy  new  year!  When  he  got 
into  his  own  house,  he  sat  down, 
oovered  his  &oe  with  his  hands  and 
bowed  his  head  to  his  knees  in  silent 
despadr. 

The  stranger  had  followed  the 
two  firemen  into  the  kitohen,  and 
they  had  deposited  their  senseless 
burden  on  a  table.  Another  man 
immediately  followed  them,  bringing 
a  short  black  pipe  which  he  had 
picked  up  close  to  where  they  had 
found  the  child.  Gregory  Wynne 
was  standing  by  the  old  man.  They 
both  knew  the  pipe  again  at  once, 
and  remarked  to  each  other  that  the 
origin  of  the  fire  was  explained. 

'It  is  not  so  clear,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  that  your  &ther  has 
anything  to  thank  me  for.  If  I  had 
not  sent  the  lad  here  this  would 
never  have  happened.' 

It  proved  that  the  boy  was  not 
dead,  though  at  first  they  had 
thought  him  so.  He  was  indeed 
fearfully  burnt,  and  there  could  be 
Uttle  hope  of  his  recovery.  But  by- 
and-by  he  breathed,  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  the  sense  of  pain  return- 
ing with  the  sense  of  life,  moaned 
piteously.  His  worst  bums,  how- 
ever,  and  those  from  which  there 
was  most  danger,  were  those  where 
the  fire  had  deadened  all  feeling  in 
the  poor  child's  limbs  and  where  he 


had  no  pain  at  all.  The  smaller  and 
more  painful  burns  were  dressed 
with  soothing  oils  and  lint.  Mrs. 
Wynne  and  her  daughters,  forgetting 
the  mischief  the  boy  haii  wrought 
them,  seeing  only  his  poor  scorched 
body  and  his  helplessness,  worked 
with  tender  fingers  about  him,  and 
in  a  little  while  restored  him  so  £ur 
that  he  could  tell  his  story  It  was 
a  very  plain,  straightforward  one, 
and  the  sum  of  it  was  this  :— 

He  had  got  the  trifles  he  had  been 
sent  to  feteh. 

'  They  are  in  my  pocket/  he  said 
to  the  old  man,  not  suspecting  that 
both  pocket  and  trousers  had  been 
burnt  off  his  legs. 

They  had  given  him  a  good  dinner 
in  the  kitohen,  and  one  of  the  farm 
labourers,  delighted  with  his  pre- 
cocious prattle,  had  also  given  him^ 
unknown  to  any  one  else,  some  ale. 
Then  he  had  left  to  go  on  his  errand, 
but  at  the  gate  his  quick  eye  had 
seen  the  three  whom  he  had  left 
coming  down  the  hill  afar  off,  and, 
having  time  to  spare,  the  possession 
of  tobacco  had  proved  too  great  a 
temptation  for  him.  He  had  stolen 
into  the  rick-yard,  sat  down  behind 
the  second  rick,  and  smoked  part  of 
his  pipe.  Then,  hearing  some  one 
coming,  he  had  run  off  to  finish  it 
behind  a  more  distant  stack,  and 
there  he  had  fallen  asleep.  This 
much  he  could  tell  of  himself;  the 
rest  was  easily  put  together.  At 
the  first  of  his  smoking  places  the 
fire  had  broken  out  after  he  had  re- 
moved. His  second  hiding-place 
had  only  been  reached  by  the  fire  in 
its  expiring  efforte,  and  there  he  had 
been  buried  unperceived,  partly 
with  straw,  partly  with  manure. 
He  confessed  that  this  burying  of 
him  awaked  him,  but  at  first  he 
durst  not  come  out  for  fear  of  being 
whipped,  and  he  lay  still,  not  know- 
ing what  was  wrong.  Then  after- 
wards, when  he  had  tried  to  get  out 
he  could  not ;  and  he  remembered 
no  more  about  it. 

They  told  him  of  the  fire  and  of 
the  damage  he  had  done. 

'  You  won't  thrash  me  ?'  he  asked 
pitiftdly.  (The  attention  of  a  thrash- 
mg  seemed  to  be  the  only  attention 
he  had  ever  received  irom  any  one, 
and  he  could  hardly  believe  that  he 
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was  to  escape  without  one  now.) 
'  Yon  can  give  them  m^  money,  to 
pay  foi  the  stacks,  Mr.  Lameleg/  he 
said,  suddenly  rememhering  the 
eightpence  which  he  had  left  in 
pledge  for  his  own  honesty.  Poor 
Bagged  and  Tough  appeared  to  he 
less  conversant  with  the  yalue  of 
corn-stacks  than  with  the  value  of 
second-band  hoots.  But  having  thus 
made  what  pecuniary  amends  he 
could,  he  seemed  easier  and  more 
hopeful  of  good  treatment 

Apparently  reminded  by  the  child's 
last  words,  the  old  man  left  him  and 
went  in  to  Amos  Wynne. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  will  be 
the  extent  of  your  loss?'  he  asked. 

'  Four  hundred  pounds,  not  less, 
I  am  sure/  was  the  answer ;  '  and 
how  to  replace  it  I  know  no  more 
than  yon  child.' 

'  Don't  despair,'  said  the  stranger ; 
'your  friends  will  help  you,  and 
perhaps  the  new  landlord  may  make 
your  tenancy  easier  when  he  sees 
how  hardly  you  have  heen  pressed. 
At  any  rate  I  can  be  of  no  more  use 
here,  and  strangers  are  only  in  the 
way  at  such  a  time.  I  will  have  a 
wash  and  a  crust  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  then  I  will  go.' 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  if  we  never  see 
you  or  hear  of  you  again,'  said 
Amos. 

'  Oh.  but  perhaps  you  will.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  child  ?' 

'  Keep  him  till  he  is  better,  or  till 
all  is  over  with  him.  The  doctor 
says  he  will  probably  linger  a  few 
days  at  any  rate.' 

In  times  of  domestic,  as  well  as 
of  national  calamity  every  one  has 
his  own  special  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looks  on  the  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  him  in  common 
with  those  around  him.  As  the  old 
man  passed  the  bay  window  in  which 
Harry  Dennis  and  Bertha  were 
standing,  he  heard  Harry  say,  '  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  put  it  off 
again?' 

'  I  suppose  we  must,'  said  Bertha ; 
'  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.' 

They  were  speaking  quite  openly, 
so  the  stranger  asked,  'What  is 
that  which  has  to  be  put  off?' 

'  Only  our  marriage,'  said  Bertha 
very  frankly,  with  a  smile  which 
was  a  good  deal  belied  by  her  eyes. 


*  He  was  to  have  come  and  fetched 
me  in  a  month.' 

'Ah  well,  you  are  young;  it  is 
only  waiting  and  trusting  each  other 
a  little  longer.' 

And  then  in  a  Uttle  while  the  old 
man  shook  hands  with  them  all,  and 
went  his  way  once  more,  more 
sadly  though  with  more  show  of 
mutual  kindness  than  before. 

It  was  some  two  hours  later.  The 
melancholy  dinner,  of  which  no  one 
seemed  to  have  partaken,  had  be^i 
cleared  away.  Amos  Wynne  re- 
membered that  there  was  some 
letter  about  this  disaster  which  he 
must  needs  write  for  that  night's 
post,  and  the  inkstand  and  pen 
could  not  be  found.  There  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one  little  bottle  of 
ink  in  a  country  fannhouse,  and  li 
is  well  if  its  contents  are  not  either 
as  thick  as  mud  or  watered  out  of 
all  their  blackness.  At  last  it  was 
found  in  the  bedroom  that  had  been 
used  by  the  old  man.  Beside  it  lay 
a  closed  envelope  addressed  'Mr. 
Amos  Wynne,'  in  a  hand  unknown 
to  all  of  them. 

•  Who  would  have  thought,'  said 
Amos,  '  of  his  taking  the  trouble  to 
leave  a  note  to  thank  us?' 

It  was  not  much  of  a  note.  When 
the  envelope  was  opened  it  con- 
tained merely  a  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  on  which  was  written,  not 
over  legibly,  simply  the  words — 

'  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,' 

no  signature,  and  no  word  more. 
Along  with  it  was  a  small  piece  of 
folded  paper  which  fell  out  and 
fluttered  to  the  floor.  When  un- 
folded it  proved  to  be  a  cheque  on 
the  local  hank  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  in  favour  of  Amos  Wynne,  for 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
This  cheque  certainly  had  a  name 
to  it,  but  it  was  a  name  that  defied 
all  their  attempts  to  decipher  it.  It 
was  agreed  at  last  that  it  was  more 
like  'B.  Bumbold'  tlrnn  anything 
else,  but  no  such  person  was  known 
or  likely  to  have  an  account  at  the 
local  bank. 

'  He  did  not  seem  one  who  would 
play  a  scurvy  trick,'  said  Amos; 
'and  yet  I  can  hardly  think  it 
genuine.    Saddle  the  maie,  and  let 
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me  take  it  down  to  the  bank  before 
it  closes,  and  know  the  worth  of  it' 

As  he  rode  along  he  reasoned 
himself  ont  of  all  hope  of  its  being 
cashed,  and  even  began  to  speculate 
on  the  chances  of  nnpleasantness 
arising  out  of  his  presenting  a 
worthless  cheque.  He  was  known 
at  the  bank,  however,  and  had  a 
good  character,  so  he  presented  it 
with  as  business-like  an  air  as  he 
could.  The  cashier  scrutinized  it  a 
good  whfle  (and  Amos  said  within 
himself  what  a  fool  he  was  to  have 
come  on  such  an  errand).  Then  he 
opened  a  book  and  compared  the 
ngnature  with  one  pasted  within  it. 

'It  is  the  first  we  have  had  on 
this  account,  Mr.  Wynne,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  did  not  know  that  Sir  Peter 
had  arrived.  Pray  how  will  you 
take  it?' 

'I  beg  your  pardon/  said  Amos, 
mistrusting  his  own  ears. 

'  Ton  will  excuse  my  seeming  to 
examine  it  suspidously.  It  is  the 
first  cheque  which  Sir  Peter  Rud- 
yard  has  yet  drawn  on  his  new 
account  I  see  it  is  dated  to-day. 
Has  Sir  Peter  got  to  Budyaid? 
And  I  forget  how  you  said  you 
would  take  it' 

It  matters,  of  course,  little  to  the 
reader  how  Amos  Wynne  took  it :  it 
might  be  in  local  notes ;  it  might  be 
in  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
it  might  be  in  gold:— take  it  he 
certainly  did,  and  went  home  with 
it  in  tangible  shape,  and  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  of  a  couple 
of  hours  ago.  The  Mr.  Lameleg 
who  had  spent  the  night  with  them 
was  in  truth  his  new  landlord ;  and 
the  inscrutable  signature  which 
they  had  made  into  '  R.  Rnmbold,' 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
'  P.  Rudyard.'  Sir  Peter  had  opened 
an  account  with  the  bank  a  few  days 
previous  by  remittance,  and  had 
now  come,  unannounced  and  un- 
attended, to  his  new  estates. 

That  night  at  Arkull  Farm  was 
not  so  dull  a  one  as  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  had  promised.  The  old 
year  was  sped  to  its  exit,  and  the 
new  one  was  welcomed  to  the  world 
with  all  seemly  mirth,  not  unmixed 
with  solemn  thankfulness.     Poor 


little  Ragged  and  Tough  was  brought 
in  for  half  an  hour,  and  propped  so 
that  his  big,  bright  eyes  could  look 
on  from  out  of  his  lint  and  cotton- 
wool and  e^joy  the  wonderful  sight 
of  a  well-lighted  room,  and  happy 
faces.  Then  he  waa  taken  away,  pa- 
tient and  happy  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Probably  all  of  them  were  hap- 
pier and  in  better  temper  than  the 
writer  of  this  story  finds  himself  at 
this  present  time  of  writing.  For, 
of  all  the  undignified  and  ignomi- 
nious predicaments  into  which  a  ra- 
tional human  bemg  ever  gets  him- 
self, there  are  surely  none  so 
undignified,  and  so  ignominious  as 
that  of  a  story-teller  whose  mystery 
at  last  is  out,  and  who  knows  that« 
no  matter  how  carefully  he  may 
round  his  closing  sentences,  nobody 
will  care  a  button  for  theoL  Let 
me,  at  any  rate,  cut  short  my  un- 
gracious task  to  the  farthest  possi- 
bility of  brevity.  The  little  that  the 
reader  cares  to  know  will  be  told 
with  half  a  dip  of  ink. 

Mr.  Lameleg's  augury  that  Amos 
Wynne  might  get  hw  rent  reduced 
proved  remarkably  exact.  Ragged 
and  Tough  did  not  die  but  slowly 
recovered,  and  in  due  time  came  to 
be  as  tough  as  ever,  though  never 
again  so  ragged;  for  Sir  Peter 
clothed  him,  and  sent  him  to  school, 
where  'Swiddy  Dick'  could  no 
longer  reach  his  shins,  and  had  him 
taught  where  England  is,  and  who 
did  make  the  sun,  and  gave  him 
more  exact  ideas  of  the  value  of 
corn- B tacks,  and  even  at  the  last 
promoted  him  to  be  his  own  boy  in 
buttons.  It  was  also  Sir  Peter 
himself  who  gave  away  the  bride 
wlien  Bertha  and  Harry  Dennis 
were  married,— without  that  dread- 
ful postponement,— and  who  stood 
up  at  the  wedding-breakfast  and 
said,  stammering  as  bad  as  ever, 
that  he  hoped  (as  we  may  surely 
hope,  for  all  our  kindly,  patient 
readers)  that  if  in  the  unknown 
future  any  year  seemed  closing  on 
them  as  darkly  as  the  last  had 
threatened,  its  clouds  might  be 
chased  away  as  quickly,  that  each 
new  year  might  break  upon  them 
as  brightly,  and  be  as  fruitful  in 
happiness  as  this  one  bid  fair  to  be. 
RoBBBT  Hudson. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  CHRISTMAS  SCENE  AT  THE  OLD  OOUBT. 


•"QEMEMBER  our  conversation,  my 
H    dear!' 

The  youn^  girl  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed  by  her  mother,  stood 
doaked,  softly  and  warm,  in  the  hall  of 
her  rectory  home,  waiting  for  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  the  fiimily  par^, 
consisting  of  herself  and  lier  father  and 
mother,  to  the  scene  of  Christmas  fes- 
tivity at  the  *  Old  Court,'  the  baronial 
residence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hautain, 
who  held  their  Christmas  revels  in  the 
fashion  of  the  good  old  times. 

Tliey  were  a  childless  couple,  and 
this  &ct  had  been  the  only  cross  which 
their  tranquil  lives  had  known, 

Tlie  poor  relations,  however,  who 
sprang  with  rapid  offshoot  growth  from 
tne  original  parent  tree,  and  who,  if  not 
coming  exactly  under  the  head  of  '  the 
blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame/  might 
still  have  been  summed  up  under  the 
expressive  modern  adjective  of  *  seedy,' 
profited  considerably  by  the  absence  of 
nearer  and  dearer  ties,  and  more  legi- 
timate objects  of  affection,  in  the  case 
of  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Hautain,  in  whose  breast  hospitality  was 
a  rampant  virtue,  delighting  in  an  ex- 
cuse for  excess. 

Weoael-like  old  bachelors,  who  looked 
ill  at  home  in  their  creased  dress-coats, 
and  thin,  bird-like  old  maids,  some  of 
them  with  'honourable'  attached  to 
their  names ;  a  make  up  for  the  miser- 
able pittance,  the  portion  of  the  younger 
scions  of  many  a  noble  house,  giving  the 
mysterious  privilege  of  •  position,'  dear 
to  the  heart  of  honourable  women  of  a 
certain  age ;  and  young  married  couples 
struggling  with  the  gaunt  wolf  of  po- 
verty, and  the  aimual  addition  of  an- 
other little  Hautain  to  the  family  circle ; 
these  were  the  sort  of  guests  which  tho 
worthy  old  couple  delighted  to  see  as- 
Rcmbled  at  the  •  Old  Court '  on  each  re- 
turning celebration  of  our  highestjand 
holiest  feast 

Mr.  Temple,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
was  an  easy-going  clergyman  of  the  old 
Bohool;  and  his  wife  was  a  bustling, 
worldly-minded  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  who  had 
jugt  made  the  crowning  success  of  her 
life,  by  introducing  into  society  the 
really  beautiful  girl,  whom,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  diplomacy,  not  often  practised 


by  mothers  now-a-days,  she  had  kept 
strictly  immured  in  the  schoolroom, 
until  me  chrysalis  was  ready  to  be  cast, 
and  the  butterfly  wings  to  spread  in  all 
their  glory  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring 
world. 

Angelica,  or  *  Angel  Temple,'  as  she 
had  been  christened  on  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  county,  was  no  conmioa 
character;  but  with  much  that  was 
really  noble,  she  had  imbibed  a  deep 
strain  of  worldliness  from  the  educa- 
tion she  had  received  from  her  mother ; 
and  the  remark  of  the  latter  with  which 
this  chapter  opened,  was  the  result  of  a 
conversution,  which  I  will  quote  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  to 
explain  tho  footing  on  which  mother 
and  daughter  stood. 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  reserved 
with  me.  Angel,'  began  Mrs.  Temple, 
who  had  adopted  the  popular  abbre- 
viation of  her  daughters  name ;  *  you 
will  meet  Mr.  Hautain  again  to-night, 
and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  I  should 
be  informed  whetlier  this  growing  in- 
timacy between  you  is  likely  to  lead  to 
anything  or  not.' 

*  I  think  I  am  able  to  take  cate  of 
myself,  mother ;  and  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  you  mean,  by  "leading  to 
anything."  Of  course  you  know  that  I 
could  marry  Reginald  to-morrow  if  I 
liked ;  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  tho 
matter,  there  would  be  no  difiSculty  in 
bringing  it  to  anything  at  once.' 

As  she  said  these  words  with  an  air 
of  defiance,  Mrs.  Temple  looked  quickly 
up  in  her  daughter's  face.  *  Angel,' 
she  said,  in  the  sharp,  peremptory  tones 
natural  to  her,  *  you  will  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  throw  away  such  a  chance  as 
this.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before?* 

*  Perhaps,  because  I  do  intend  to  bo 
the  fool  you  take  me  for.  Perhaps, 
because,  loving  another  man,  a  pen- 
niless man,  as  1  do,  I  do  not  intend  to 
sell  myself  to  that  untamed  cub,  Re- 
l^inald  Hautain,  as  the  highest  bidder 
m  the  marriage  market  as  yet.  Per- 
haps, because  I  am  so  well  suited  to 
live  on  a  hundred  a  year,  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  throw  away  such  a  chanoe 
as  that.  What  say  you,  mother?  you 
shall  decide  for  me  in  this  difficult 
matter.  I  promise  to  abide  by  your 
decision.     Shall  I  marry  Kegumld,  or 
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Stephen   Haixtain?     Either   of  them 
wonld  haye  me  to-morrow.' 

AngerBconntenanoe,  to  tell  the  tmth, 
beh'ed  her  name  as  Bhe  uttered  these 
words,  standing  opposite  to  her  mother, 
with  a  lurid  light  in  her  fine  ejes,  and 
the  demon  n>irit  of  soom  sitting  on  her 
short  cnrled  lip.  Mrs.  Temple,  who 
did  not  understand  her  dauc^hter's 
temper  in  the  least,  or  see  how  fiercely 
the  two  opposite  cmrents  of  world* 
liness  and  nobility  wero  strugrgling  for 
the  mastery  in  her  breast,  only  recog- 
nized the  &ct  that,  in  leaving  the  mat- 
ter to  be  decided  by  her  mother,  she 
was  reaching  oat  her  hand  to  grasp 
the  proffered  coronet,  which  had  so 
many  charms  for  the  matronly  heart; 
and  she  answered  rather  coldly,  for  she 
deepised  the  imputed  motive — 

*  It  is  a  mere  farce  your  asking  me  to 
decide,  Angel,  between  Reginald  and 
Stephen.  You  know  that  I  would 
rather  uee  you  in  your  grave  than  mated 
with  poverty  and  disgrace.' 

•  You  know,  mother,  how  widely  our 
notions  diOfer  on  this  point ;  if  you  wish 
me  to  obey  you,  you  must  not  shirk  the 
point  If  you  wish  me  to  sell  myself 
to  Reginald  Hautain,  for  the  prospect 
of  a  coronet  and  ten  thousand  a  year, 
you  must  say  so  in  so  many  words.  I 
am  not  of  age — it  is  not  my  own  doing. 
You  must  say  distinctly,  "  Angel,  it  is 
my  wish,  that,  without  entertaining  a 
spark  of  affection  for  him,  and  loving 
another  man  from  the  depths  of  your 
80)01,  tiiat  you  marry  Reginald  Hautain 
for  tiie  ssie  of  the  rank  and  the  wealth 
that  will  one  day  be  his.'*  Why  should 
we  not  all  say  exactly  what  we  mean  ? 
I  have  said  my  say,  but  nothing  will 
alter  my  determination.  The  choice 
remains  with  you,  mother.*  (Tho  lost 
word  was  said  with  a  dash  of  that  bit- 
terness which  Byron  has  thrown  into 
it,  when  on  the  lips  of  the  deformed 
boy,  *I  was  bom  so,  mother.*)  The 
crooked  and  distorted  body,  or  tiie 
crooked  and  distorted  mind,  should  be 
the  last  infirmities  with  which  a  mother 
should  reproach  her  child;  and,  in 
Angel's  case,  the  stress  she  laid  upon 
the  word  seemed  to  say,  •  If  I  am  base, 
it  is  to  a  mother's  iniluence  that  that 
baseness  is  to  be  attributed ;  let  her  bo 
the  last  to  condemn.' 

'Angel,*  said  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
her  young  daughter  straight  in  tho 
&ce  as  she  spoke  the  words,  *  you  have 
placed  the  responsibility  on  my  shoul- 
ders in  this  matter,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  take  it.  I  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  to  accept  Reginald  Hautain's 
offer  if  he  proposes  to  you  to-night,  or 
at  any  subsequent  time ;  and  in  saying 


80,  I  know  that  I  am  echoing  your 
papa*s  wishes.  He  has  spoken  to  me 
on  the  subject  more  than  once.* 

*  Very  well.' 

This  was  all  that  Angel  Temple  said. 
Her  mind  had  of  course  been  made  up 
before,  to  reject  the  man  who  loved  her, 
as  she  had  herself  afiSrmed,  as  his  own 
soul,  and  to  take  for  her  husband  one, 
against  whose  coarse  and  brutal  nature 
her  own  revolted,  merely  because  ho 
was  an  elder  son,  and  heir  to  the 
barony  of  Hautain.  Angel  was  na- 
turally ambitious,  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  worldly  mother  ;  but 
that  *  very  well '  cost  her  the  anguish 
of  a  heart  too  noble  to  reconcile  itself 
at  once  to  the  disgraceful  role  assigned 
to  it  to  play.  I  have  said  that  her 
mind  had  been  distorted  by  the  faults 
of  her  education,  and  she  had  cajoled 
herself  into  the  miserable  belief  that 
she  had  now  placed  her  future  conduct, 
with  regard  both  to  Stephen  and  Regi- 
nald, on  the  score  of  du^  to  her  parents 
and  to  herself.  Miserable  sophistry  1 
that  had  not  balm  enough  to  heal  the 
slightest  wound  amongst  the  many  that 
followed  upon  those  simple  words. 
Poor  Angel  1  least  angelic,  when  you 
sacrificed  yourself  on  the  altar  that  was 
not  the  altar  of  duty,  and  bound  your- 
self with  cords  to  the  horns  of  tho 
shrine  of  Mammon — despicable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  yourself,  in  all, 
saving  your  beauty,  you  were  little  of 
an  angel  then. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  that  the 
Temples  were  about  to  join  tlio  largo 
party  of  guests  assembled  to  keep 
Christmas  at  tho  *  Old  Court.'  Tho 
two  brothers  who  have  been  mentioned 
above,  Reginald  and  Stephen  Huutain, 
were  the  nephews  of  the  old  lord,  and 
tho  elder  of  the  two  was  heir  to  the 
barony  and  the  estates  of  Hautain. 
Ho  was  rough  and  uncouth,  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  oge,  selfish, 
and  egotistic  beyond  tho  usual  limits  of 
seltishness  and  egotism  common  to  elder 
sons  and  the  heirs  to  ancient  titles  and 
estates.  He  had  fallen  (for  him)  des- 
perately in  love  with  Angel  Temple 
on  tlie  occasion  of  his  meeting  her,  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  sprung  up 
into  womanhood,  at  the  *  Old  Court'  on 
the  Christmaa  preceding  the  one  of 
which  I  write;  and  the  acquaintance 
had  been'i-onewed  when  he  came  down 
for  partridge  -  shooting  to  tho  same 
place  in  September.  Stephen,  or 
•  Steenie,'  as  he  was  called  by  his  aunt. 
Lady  Hautain,  of  whom  he  was  prime 
fevourite,  was  a  very  different  diarac- 
ter,  and  it  was  he  who  Angel  Tempi© 
affirmed  to  her  mother  loved  her  with 
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bis  whole  BOtd  and  strength.    The  ac- 

Snaintance  between  those  two  was  not 
he  aoquaintiince  of  a  day,  and  the 
attachment,  which  existed  on  both  sides, 
had  grown  with  their  growth  and 
strengthened  wkh  their  strength,  for 
they  had  known  and  loved  each  other 
as  boy  and  girl.  He  was  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  his  commission  having  been 
bought,  at  his  own  request,  by  the 
modest  patrimony  left  him  by  his 
father.  Reginald  and  Stephen  were 
orphaned  of  both  parents,  enough  being 
reserved  to  purchase  his  captaincy,  a 
negotiation  which  had  just  been  effected, 
and  he  had  come  down  to  the  '  Old 
Court'  that  Christmas  for  the  first  time 
as  Captain  Hautain — a  penniless  cap- 
tain, for  his  last  shilling  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  purchase,  and  he 
would  have  to  perform  the  almost  un- 
precedented feat  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
of  living  upon  his  pay. 

No  wonder  that  a  worldly-minded 
woman  like  Mrs.  Temple  looked  upon 
hex  daughter's  attachment  to  *  Steenie 
Hautain '  in  tlie  light  of  a  madness  and 
a  disgrace.  Angel  herself  had,  after  a 
fierce  stnigglo  with  her  own  better 
«elf,  decided  in  favour  of .  the  elder 
brother,  who,  as  she  truly  remarked  to 
her  mother,  needed  but  the  slightest 
encouragement  on  her  part  to  throw 
himself  and  his  prospects  at  her  feet. 
She  had  not  met  Steenie  since  his  elder 
brother  had  openly  declared  himself  as 
her  suitor,  and  the  idea  of  the  meeting 
on  that  memorable  Christmas  Eve  was 
full  of  bittenicbs  to  her  bruised  and 
acliing  heart 

*  Oh,  Steenie  !  -Steenie !  why  were 
not  you  the  eldest  T  she  Imd  said  fiercely, 
in  the  anguish  of  losing  him  after  the 
cold  *  very  well,'  which  we  have  heard 
her  pronounce,  had  sealed  her  destiny 
for  life;  for  Angel  was  not  one  to 
look  back  when  she  had  onoe  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough,  either  for  evil  or 
for  good.  She  had  told  herself  re- 
peatedly that  their  mutual  attachment 
could  never  lead  to  happy  results.  If 
their  imion  ever  took  place  at  all,  it 
mut>t  be  a  clandestine  one,  for  both 
her  father  and  mother  were  people 
violently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  their 
only  daughter  and  heiress  allying  her- 
self to  a  young  penniless  adventurer, 
as  they  called  him,  with  nothing  but 
his  handsome  face  and  chivalric  nature 
1o  recommend  him.  She  thought  she 
had  comited  the  cost  before  the  conver- 
sation with  her  mother  which  she  had 
determined  should  decide!  her  &te ; 
and  she  wont  up  to  the  'Old  Court' 
that  evening,  knowing  that  she  would 
leave  it  tlio  affianced  bride  of  a  man 


whom  she  detested  and  loathed,  but 
who  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
her  eventually  a  baroness,  and  the  miii- 
tress  of  that  stately  old  home. 

She  had  never,  perhaps,  looked  mote 
beautiful  than  she  did  on  that  occasion 
as  she  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
'  Old  Court,'  and  Lady  Hautain  looked 
admiringly  and  even  lovingly  upon  her, 
and  thought  what  a  huidsome  couple 
she  and  her  adored  nephew  Steenie 
would  make.  She  had  with  a  woman's 
penetration  long  ago  discovered  their 
secret,  and  had  made  provisions  in  her 
will  that  her  &vourite  snould  not  always 
be  a  penniless  captain,  and,  under  cer- 
tain provisoes,  had  generously  remem- 
bered Angel  herself. 

'  Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear,'  she 
said  to  our  heroine,  after  having  affec- 
tionately kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  '  You 
look  like  a  white  rose.  Steenie  has  just 
arrived,'  she  added  in  a  whisper ;  *  you 
know  he  is  a  captain  now.' 

'Yes,  I  know  it.  Lady  Hautain; 
Reginald  told  me  so  the  other  day.' 

Lady  Hautain  looked  surprised.  Ste- 
phen had  always  been  'Steenie'  on 
Angel's  lips,  who  had  known  him  as  a 
boy,  but  she  had  never  heard  Reginald 
called  anything  but  '  Mr.  Hautain '  by 
her  before. 

*  I  wish  Reginald  had  only  a  tithe  of 
his  sood  looks,*  said  the  kind  aunt, 
who  loved  the  youngerand  more  worthy 
nephew  with  her  whole  heart  *  I  never 
saw  two  brothers  so  totally  unlike,  both 
in  person  and  mind.' 

*  They  are  a  great  contrast,  certainly,' 
was  the  young  lady's  reply ;  *  but  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  you  know,  the 
fascinations  of  younger  sons.  Reginald 
would  scarcely  change  places  with  his 
brother  if  he  were  twice  as  uncouth  and 
ugl^,  and  Steenie  twice  as  handsome  as 
he  IS.' 

'  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  sure  of 
that.  Steenie  possesses  one  advantage 
over  his  brother,  for  which  I  think 
Reginald  would  give  much.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  Angel,  and  none  better 
than  you.' 

*  On  tlie  contrary,  I  know  of  none, 
dear  Lady  Hautain,'  replied  the  girl 
quickly,  blushing  over  neck,  face,  and 
brow  at  the  allusion  to  her  own  love, 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  kind  woman's 
words.  'Steenie  is  poor;  he  cannot 
afford  any  advantege  over  his  elder 
brother.  I  do  not  think  that  Reginald 
would  give  much  for  any  one  that 
Steenie  possesses  now.' 

'  You  are  too  diffident,  child.  I  know 
better  than  that  I  am  eorry  for 
Reginald  sometimes,  although  it  will 
be  good  for  him  to  find  out  that  he  can- 
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not  cany  eyerything  before  him.  He 
has  been  dreadfally  spoilt/ 

*  He  is  a  selfiBh  fool/  thought  Ansel 
henelf,  although  she  did  not  allow  this 
mental  yerdict  on  her  future  husband's 
character  to  pass  her  lips ;  and  she  gayo 
a  slight  atari  as  a  well-known  yoioe  at 
her  side,  caused  her  to  look  quickly  up  at 
one  of  the  handsomest  faces  that  she 
had  ever  beheld.  Bteenie  was  greatly 
ifflproyed  since  she  had  soon  him  last ; 
he  was  ten  years  younger  than  his  bro- 
ther Beginaid,  and  only  lust  arriyed  at 
the  maturity  of  his  manly  beauty.  As 
he  bent  over  Angel's  hand — ^the  pretty 
Uttle  traitress  hand  which  was  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  a  rival — Lady  Hautaln 
might  haye  been  excused  for  her  exulta- 
tion oyer  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
pair,  whom  I  will  here  describe  to  tiio 
reader,  before  the  flat  goes  forth  which 
is  to  sepamte  them  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Angel  Temple  was  tall  and  slight, 
with  delicately-moulded  limbs  of 
oriental  grace,  and  a  skin  that  was  al- 
most dazzling  in  its  alabaster  whiteness 
and  transparency.  Her  small  shapely 
head  was  crowned  with  the  finest  rayen 
tresses  in  the  world,  and  her  large, 
gazelle-like,  brown  eyes  were  deep, 
earnest,  and  tender,  or  haughty,  dis- 
datnful,  or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
yarying  moods  of  the  owner  of  the  lovely 
head,  in  which  the^  burned  like  lamps 
in  the  temple  of  Diana. 

Those  wonderful  evea  eclipsed  all 
the  other  charms  of  the  face,  and  fas- 
cinated the  beholder  with  their  basi- 
lisk spell.  Stephen  Hautain  looked 
into  what  he  believed  to  be  their  true 

Sure  depths,  and  felt  that  they  had 
ound  lum  to  their  service  either  for 
life  or  death ;  and  she  looked  into  his, 
deep,  grey  (and  &thomable  to  those 
whom  he  bved),  and  felt  that  she  had 
set  the  seal  to  his  death-doom.  'He 
will  be  fiuthful/  she  thought,  '  faithful 
through  all  to  me  /  and  a  sharp  pang, 
like  the  sting  of  a  steel  weapon,  shot 
through  her  heart,  and  left  her  cheek 
paler  than  the  white  flower  in  her  hair. 
He  looked,  as  Lady  Hautaln  had  told 
her,  handsomer  than  ever,  and  his  slim 
but  flrmly-knit  figure  was  cast  in  tha 
mould  of  an  Apollo. 

Stephen  Hautain  was  reckoned  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  day,  and  was 
adored  by  the  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  had  not  daughters  to  marry; 
and  Angel  Temple,  in  whose  perverted 
nature  satire  was  a  crowning  ^ft,  said 
to  herself^  a«  Beginaid  entered  the  room 
at  the  flame  moment*  and  gazed  sulkily 
loond  it  until  his  eye  lighted  upon  hei 
own  &oe,  '  Look  on  this  picture  and  on 


that,'  and  did  not  spare  the  la^h  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  own  self-contempt. 
Mr.  Hautain,  as  the  world  called  tne 
man  whom  we  have  introduced  to  our 
readers  as  simply  'Beginaid,'  was  not 
going  to  allow  his  fascinating  brother 
to  engross  the  attention  of  the  woman 
whom  he  (Beginaid)  had  honoured  wiUi 
his  notice ;  and  bringing  his  ungainly 
person  to  her  side  by  a  series  of  awk- 
ward evolutions  (which  always,  by  the 
way,  mark  the  progress  of  that  odious 
anomaly,  a  man  shy  through  egolilstio 
sclf-conaoiousness),  he  commenced  a 
conversation  quite  irrelevant  to  the  one 
which  she  had  begun  with  Stephen, 
and  which  had  not,  as  yet,  overstepped 
the  usual  conventional  observances. 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  get  up  to  you, 
Miss  Temple,  before  they  announced 
dinner ;  it  is  my  privilege  to  take  you 
in,  you  know,  now.' 

*  You  have  cleared  quite  a  passage 
for  yourself  amongst  Lady  Hautain's 
tables  and  chairs/  she  replied,  and 
might  claim  a  Victoria  Gross  for  the 
way  in  which  you  charged  poor  Miss 
Clementina's'  hoop.  She  is  yainly  try- 
ing to  look  unconscious  of  the  rent  m 
her  gown  now.  Have  you  no  remorse, 
Mr.  Hautain  ?* 

*  Oonfound  her  gown  I'  was  the  chi- 
yalrio  reply,  and,  •!  wish  you  would 
call  me  Beginaid,  Angel,'  Mr.  Hautain 
added  in  an  undertone,  a3  he  stuck 
out  his  arm  awkwardly  to  her  as  din- 
ner was  announced;  *ifs  rather  hard 
on  a  fellow/  he  added,  as  they  tra- 
yersed  the  long  corridor  together,  which 
led  into  the  banqueting  hall,  'to  be 
idways  snubbing  one  as  you  do/ 

Miss  Temple  gave  rather  an  Irrele* 
yant  answer  to  this  leading  remark  on 
the  part  of  her  uncouth  adorer.  She 
could  not  help  listening  to  the  ringing 
tones  of  Captain  Hautain's  yoice,  who 
was  talking  gaily  to  one  of  the  honour- 
able spinsters  before  mentioned,  who 
had  been  boiling  over  with  indignation 
at  being  taken  into  dinner  after  *  that 
chit,  Angelica  Temple,'  but  who  was 
cooling  a^ain  under  the  genial  influenoe 
of  Captam  Hautain's  uvely  conversa- 
tion. 

He  was  so  happy,  in  such  buoyant 
spirits,  in  the  radiant  presence  of  his 
beloved,  that  he  made  himself  more 
than  usoally  agreeable,  a  circumstance 
which  the  Honourable  Clementina 
Hautain  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
her  own  diarms.  She  had  been  the 
beauty  of  the  fUmily  in  a  day  lon£ 
past  away,  but  had  been  too  waywara 
and  capricious  in  her  treatment  of  her 
adorers,  a  fiu;t  which  in  her  dreary 
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spinsterhood,  supported  upon  mythical 
means,  and  an  occasional  douceur  £rom 
the  generous  head  of  her  house,  she  now 
bitterly  regretted.  She  was  always 
throwing  out  ominous  hints  to  her 
young  nieces  and  cousins,  especially 
those  remarkable  for  their  gooa  looks, 
about  not  being  'too  particular,  my 
dear;'  and  frequently  repeated  one  or 
two  stanzas  of  an  old-fashioned  song,  of 
which  the  first  lines  were — 

'  W^en  I  was  a  gtrl  of  eighteen  yean  old, 

I  was  as  handaome  as  handsome  could  be ; 
My  hair  o'er  my  neck  In  ringlets  flowed, 
And  lovers  came  conrtlng  to  me.' 

It  went  on  to  show  tlie  danger  of 
caprice  and  indiscriminate  rejection  of 
the  whole  army  of  lovers,  described  at 
length,  beginning  with  the  *  Duke  witli 
his  coronet  of  gold,  whose  face,  like  his 
femiily,  was  so  very  old,  that  ho  would 
not  do  for  me/  It  was  a  great  day  for 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  family 
when  Aunt  01  cmmy  could  be  persuaded 
to  favour  the  company  with  this  song, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  thrumming 
guitar,  suspended  round  the  withered 
neck  by  a  ribbon  of  cerulean  hue.  To 
this  ancient  siren  Captain  Hautain's 
conversation  was  addrossed,  and  the 
flowers  which  decorated  the  poor  palsied 
old  head  were  tremulous  with  the 
pleasui-ablo  emotion  which  agitated  her 
Dreast. 

*The  captain  made  himself  most 
agreeable,  my  dear,  I  assure  you,'  she 
remarked  to  a  bevy  of  young  ladies, 
whose  society  this  lively  young  creature 
ereatly  affected,  much  to  their  concealed 
uisg^t.  *I  rcaUy  shall  begin  to  feel 
it  here,'  she  added,  coqnettislily  placing 
her  hand  upon  the  region  of  her  heart. 
*  I  really  think  I  cut  you  out  in  that 
quarter,  Miss  Temple,  for  although  ho 
sat  between  us,  he  certainly  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  your  humble  servant.* 

*  I  am  sure  he  showed  his  discrimina- 
tion,* replied  that  young  lady  satirically; 
'  he  is  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  you 
showed  to  his  mother  at  school,  when 
she  was  a  little  delicate  child,  and  you 
were  the  eldest  parlour  boarder:  she 
never  forgot  it,  and  told  Steenie  never 
to  forget  it  either.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you,  Mias  Clementina.' 

Miss  Clementina  got  very  red,  and 
the  permanent  flush  which  afflicted  her 
aquuine  Hautain  nose,  turned  like  a 
danger  signal,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Angel,  whose  behaviour 
was  80  little  angelic  on  that  Christmas 
Eve  of  186— .  Poor  girl!  Little  as  the 
reader  will  be  indin^  to  pity  her,  she 
underwent  a  fiiry  ordeal  when  she  con- 


sented, as  she  did  consent  that  night,  to 
become  the  affianced  wife  of  Beginald, 
the  heir  of  the  Hautains. 

This  was  how  it  fell  out.  After  dinner 
the  two  brothers  entered  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  same  moment,  and  botli  ap- 
proached the  60&  on  which  Miss  Temple 
was  seated,  apparently  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  her  bouquet  of  Iiot-housc 
flowers,  whfbh  had  been  left  at  the 
rectory  that  morning  by  Reginald 
himself —a  great  stretch  of  politeness  on 
his  part,  who  would  have  thought  twice 
before  undertaking  the  exertion  of  so 
much  as  wagging  his  little  finger  in  the 
service  of  the  best  friend  he  possessed. 
Intruding  his  ungainly  form  between 
Captain  Hautain  and  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  he  placed  himself,  with  some- 
thing of  the  assumption  of  owneriihip,  at 
her  side,  and  remarked  coarsely  to  his 
brother,  whose  countenance  lowered  at 
this  cavalier  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  rival — 

'  There's  the  old  girl  you  flirted  with 
at  dinner  winking  at  you,  Steenie,  so  you 
had  better  go  and  flirt  with  her  again. 
You're  just  one  too  many  here,  I  can  tell 
you ;  isn't  he.  Angel?* 

The  young  lady  so  addressed  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  a  muscle  of  her  coun- 
tenance; Hhe  seemed  as  though  she 
were  turned  to  stone,  and  her  beauty, 
always  statuesque,  became  almost  terri- 
ble in  its  outward  calmness.  Bfr. 
Hautain,  however,  whose  voice  was 
thick,  and  whose  ideas,  unconnected,  as 
they  often  were  after  dinner,  which  was 
to  him  the  one  object  in  hfo,  stood  in 
little  awe  of  Angel  in  her  new  mood. 
She  was  to  him  nothing  more  than  a 
*  deuced  pretty  girl,'  quite  ready  to 
jump  down  his  throat,  and  to  whom  he 
mount  to  throw  the  handkcrehief  that 
night,  having  primed  himself  for  the 
occasion  with  two  or  three  more  glasses 
than  usual  of  Lord  Hautain's  old  port* 

It  was  not  a  romantic  wooing  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  degrade  iny  pen  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tipsy  man's  proposal  to  a  girl 
who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder  for  her 
beautv  of  person  and  &oe.  We  can 
have  but  little  pity  for  her  who  forged 
the  fetters  of  her  own  fate.  Dazzled  by 
the  blaze  of  a  coronet  in  perspective, 
marred  by  the  essentialiy  worldly  nature 
of  her  education.  Angel  Temple  cast  the 
fatal  die,  to  which  act,  in  the  madness 
of  her  in^Eituation,  she  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tually spurred  on  by  tlie  presence  of  the 
man  whom  she  really  fondly  loved.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him— she 
had  nobility  enough  to  feel  how  con- 
temptible she  must  ever  after  appear  in 
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hia  eye«.  None  knew  better  than  he 
the  dislike  which  she  entertained  for  the 
man  whom  she  had  just  promised  to 
marry.  Essentially  noble  liimself,  she 
felt  tliat  she  had  forfeited  the  last  claim 
to  his  love,  and  the  oonviction  struck 
her  like  a  deathblow.  He  had  turned 
sharply  on  his  heel  when  Angel  had 
maintained  silence  in  answer  to  the 
mde  appeal  of  Reginald  Hautain  for 
her  consent  to  his  brother's  banishment 
from  her  presence.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
take  SQch  an  afifront  tamely ;  but,  be- 
lie?ing  in  her  truth  above  all  tilings,  he 
was  not  a  man  long  to  bear  malice  for 
the  wayward  caprice  of  a  spoilt  beauty, 
even  when  it  was  exercised  upon  himself. 
The  opportunity  at  last  presented  itself 
for  a  few  moments  of  conversation  with 
her  privately,  although  it  might  sound 
like  an  anomaly  to  say  that  the  time 
chosen  was  that  during  which  he  and 
Ifisa  Temple  were,  to  all  outward  ap- 
peaianoe,  engrossed  in  attention  to  the 
dreary  meanderings  of  a  quadrille. 

'At  last,'  began  Stephen  Hautain, 
bending  his  handsome  head,  to  place  it 
more  on  an  equality  with  that  of  his 
beautiful  partner— *  at  last  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  word  with  you.  Wc 
liave  exchanged  no  Christmas  greeting 
as  yet,  and.  Angel,  you  have  never  con- 
gratulated me.' 

*  I  do  BO  now  with  all  my  heart/  was 
the  reply,  '  and  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  Captain  Hautain.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you  :  you  are  not 
like  yourself,  and  your  oold  words  cut 
me  to  the  heart.  If  this  is  to  be  our 
Christmas  greeting,  Angel,  I  wish  to 
heaven  that  I  had  never  come  !' 

'Hush,  hush,  Stcenie,'  said  the  girl, 
alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  language 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  over 
which  a  deadly  whiteness  had  suddenly 
mread :  'you  must  not  excite  yourself  in 
ibis  way  about  a  shadow ;  my  coldness 
must  be  nothing  to  you  henceforth.  J 
am  to  marry  your  brother  BeginaUL' 

A  sort  of  angel,  that  was  not  an  angel 
of  light,  seemed  to  possess  her  as  she 
piononnoed  the  cruel  words ;  it  was  as 
though  she  had  gathered  all  her  strength 
to  inflict  a  deadly  wound  with  the  great- 
est amount  of  poasible  pain.  She  had 
no  wish  to  spare  him,  no  intention  of 
doing  so ;  she  looked  up  at  him  as  she 
said  the  words  to  see  if  the  shaft  had 
told  home. 

It  had  done  so,  but  there  was  but 
little  oatwaxd  sign ;  he  only  dropped  her 
hand  suddenly,  which  he  had  held  in 
his  own  but  a  moment  before,  and  he 
addressed  no  further  word  to  her  until 
he  led  her  back  to  her  seat  on  the  8o& 


on  which  his  brother  Reginald  lounged 
with  apparent  unconcern,  but  with  a 
hatred  oi  his  brother  in  his  heart,  bom 
of  jealousy  and  of  what  stood  with  him 
in  the  place  of  love,  for  the  woman  who 
had  a  few  minutes  before  promised  to 
become  his  wife. 

*  Don't  let  us  have  too  much  of  this, 
Angel,'  he  said,  thickly,  with  his  breath 
hot  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  almost  ou 
her  cheek.  '  No  larking  with  handsome 
cavalry  captains  now ;  Steenie  was  al  ways 
rather  too  sweet  upon  you  to  suit  my 
taste,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any 
nonsense  with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
hope  you'll  tell  him  at  once  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married  shoi-tly. 
By  Jove,  it  sounds  jolly,  doesn't  it  ?  I'm 
not  going  to  wait  long,  I  can  tell  you.* 

Tiiis  was  rather  too  much  for  Angel's 
sore  heart  to  accept  without  some  sign 
of  resentment,  and  of  the  rage  and  re- 
morse that  was  burning  in  her  soul. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  drinking, 
Mr.  Hautain,'  she  answered,  haughtily  ; 
and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Temple 
to  ask  her  to  take  her  home  at  once, 
pleading  a  headache  as  the  ostensible 
cause,  when  Lady  Hautain  intercepted 
her  in  mid-career,  and  taking  her  hand 
affectionately,  said,  'You  will  give  u« 
one  song  before  you  go,  my  dear,  won't 
you?— I  make  it  my  particular  request.' 

*  Anythinj?  to  oblige  you.  Lady  Hau- 
tain,' Miss  Temple  said,  and  she  went 
dreamily  to  the  piano,  which  was  open 
invitingly,  and  seemed  to  court  the  touch 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musi- 
cians that  had  ever  swept  its  chords. 
Her  voice,  like  Annie  Laurie's,  was '  low ' 
and  very  •  sweet,'  and  she  sang  an  Eng- 
lish ballad  with  a  feeling  which  few 
could  equal  and  none  ecUpse.  The  words 
which  she  selected  on  this  occasion 
thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  her  hear- 
ers ;  they  were  those  of  Byron's,  begin- 
ning— 

•  When  we  two  parted  in  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted  to  sever  for  yean ; 
.  Fale  grew  thy  cheek,  and  cold,  colder  thy  ki^f , 
Truly  that  hour  foretold  sorrow  to  this.' 

When  she  had  concluded  there  was 
silence  in  the  room  for  some  moments^ 
and  then  the  voice  of  her  affianced  bride- 
groom broke  the  spell,  as  he  exclaimed 
enthusiastically,  'Bravo!  bravo!  but 
give  us  something  livelier  now'  to  cheer 
us  up  a  little.  That  was  but  a  dismal 
Christmas  ditty.  Angel,  after  all.' 

*I  must  wish  you  good-night,'  that 
young  lady  said,  addressing  her  hostess, 
and  sweeping  haughtily  past  Reginald 
without  condescending  to  speak  to  him, 
and  *  good-nighf  she  said  also  to  Stephen 
0  a 
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Hautain,  who  retomod  the  adiea  with 
an  ezpreasioii  in  his  eyes  which  smote 
to  Angela  heait  like  a  knife. 

*I  shall  see  him  to-morrow/  she 
thought,  as  they  dicve  home,  '  and  he 
shall  not  look  at  me  so  again;  for  once 
I  will  hreak  my  resolution ;  I  will  never 
murry  that  eub,* 

She  comforted  herself  with  the  refleo- 
tion,  but  it  came  too  late ;  the  next  day 
her  eyes  anxiously  sought  one  '  curled 
and  comely  head '  above  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  the  manor  pew ;  but  they 
sought  it  in  vain.  Stephen  Hautain 
had  left  the  *  Old  Court*  early  on  that 
Christmas  morning. 

CHAPTER  n. 

FOUR  YEABS  lATEB. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  at  the  'Old 
Coitft '  ouoe  more,  but  circumstances  had 
■adly  changed  during  the  four  years 
which  had  elapsed,  since  we  saw  the 
happty  party  assembled  there,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  hoapitable  old  lord. 

Since  that  time  his  soul  had  been 
summoned  away  from  this  earth,  and 
sorely  missed  atChristmas  time :  amonsst 
all  that  wide  circle  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  temper, 
there  was  one  poor  widowed  soul  who 
felt  that  each  recurrence  of  the  holy 
feast  was  only  to  be  kept  now  for  her, 
as  celebrating  the  arrival  at  another 
milestone  towards  the  *  house  not  made 
with  hands,*  whither  what  she  most 
cherished  in  this  world  had  gone  before 
her  to  Ills  home.  Lady  Hautain  was 
what  the  world  calls  brokenhearted; 
but  it  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech  to 
express,  that  her  a&ctions  had  been 
weaned  from  this  world,  and  fixed  on  a 
better  one ;  but  there  was  still  balm  in 
Gilead  for  the  wounded  heart  oven  here ; 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  sorrow ; 
she  had  only  laid  up  her  treasure  for  a 
time ;  she  mourned,  but  she  did  not  re- 
pine. One  constant  loving  companion 
had  she  in  her  sorrow  and  with  her  by 
her  side,  to  read  with  her,  pray  with 
iier,  and  hope  with  her.  Ladv  Hautain 
hoped  ere  long  to  pass  peaceably  to  the 
fidr  land  of  promise,  which  she  now 
seemed  to  realise  even  in  her  day- 
dreams. 

There  was  one  thorn,  however,  that 
she  prayed,  if  it  were  Gbd's  will,  to  see 
removed  from  her  breast  before  she  died ; 
and  to  be  pennitted  to  stretch  her  feeble 
hands  in  blessing  over  the  head  of  her 
beloved  nephew  Stephen,  was  the  one 
hope  of  herilife.  Ue  was  now  Lord 
Hautam,  that  is,  if  ha  were  still  alive ; 


but  no  word  or  tiding  of  him  had 
reached  the  'Old  Court*  since  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1860,  when  he  received 
at  Angel's  hands  the  stroke  which  had 
blasted  his  life. 

Reginald,  his  elder  brother,  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  one  year  after  the  old  lord 
departed  this  life,  so  that  at  his  decease 
Stephen  hod  become  Lord  Hautain. 
But  these  events  had  occurred  two  long 
years  ago,  and  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  the  missiag  heir.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Christmas 
Eve,  as  I  said  before,  when  the  widowed 
Lady  Hautain  and  her  now  constant 
companion,  whom  I  will  only  designate 
for  the  present  by  her  Christian  name  of 

*  Aneelica,'  or  •  Angel,'  sat  together  in 
the  drawing-room  at  the  *01d  Court,' 
both  dressed  in  deep  mourning — both 
musing  sadly  over  their  retrospective 
gaze  into  the  past 

*  Angel,'  said  the  elder  lady  at  last, 

*  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so  to  you, 
but  I  tegin  to  give  up  hope.  We  must 
have  heard  something  during  these  two 
years  if— if  he  had  been  alive,*  she  added, 
while  sobs  choked  her  further  utterance. 

*  Oh!  how  I  have  prayed  to  see  him  once 
again,'  ^he  went  on  after  a  pause ;  'then 
I  could  say  indeed  with  truth,  ••Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.'** 

'  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me,  dear  Lady 
Hautain!"  said  the  voung  girl  at  her 
side,  down  whose  colourless  cheek  the 
tears  refused  to  flow,  and  on  whose 
pallid  lips  the  words  trembled  like 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm ;  •  there 
is  a  sting  and  a  reproach  to  me  in  every 
word  you  say,  and  I  would  give  all  that 
remains  of  my  wretched,  wasted  life  to 
call  Steenie  back  from  his  grave,  for  von 
say  he  is  dead  I  You  say,  **If  he  had 
been  allva"  O  my  God  1  my  God  I  my 
heart  is  broken  at  last.' 

Lady  Hautain  was  shocked  and 
alarmed ;  this  was  a  burst  of  hysterical 
grief  on  the  part  of  her  companion  which 
she  had  never  witnessed  before,  and  the 
violence  with  wliich  it  now  manifested 
itself  very  much  frightened  her.  She 
took  her  to  her  heart,  and  soothed  and 
caressed  her  as  she  would  have  soothed 
a  child ;  and  as  the  hysterical  frenzy  of 
her  grief  began  to  abate,  she  sobbed 
upon  the  good  woman's  breast. 

•  If  I  had  but  had  a  mother  Hke  you, 
we  miffht  have  both  of  us  been  spared 
this ;  but  I  h|tve  never  realised  before 
that  it  was  possible  that  he  was  lost  to 
us  for  ever.' 

'You  must  teach  me  to  hope  still. 
Angel ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  youth.    I 
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mutt  go  and  lie  down  now.    WiU  you 
oome  with  me,  or  stay  here  ?* 

'I  will  stay  here  unless  you  want  me : 
it  was  in  this  room,  and  on  this  very  day, 
that  I  sealed  my  own  fate ;  it  is  here 
that  I  will  pray  Heayen  that,  if  possible, 
it  might  not  have  included  his  in  its 
own  bitterness.  He  must  have  forgotten 
me  now,  surely.  Lady  Hautain?* 

•  I  cannot  say,  my  love.  Your  fault 
has  been  repented  of  and  cruelly  atoned  ; 
it  is  not  for  us  to  forestall  the  judgments 
of  Heaven.  Pray  for  him,  dear  ohild« 
for  yourself,  for  us  all,  and  I  will  pray 
that  your  prayers  may  be  heard.' 

Bo  Angel  was  left  in  her  solitude  to 
ahed  bitter  tears  over  the  fate  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  love 
more  madly  than  ever  since  the  time 
that  her  own  wicked  and  ambitious  act 
had  driven  him  from  her  side  for  ever.| 

The  evening  of  the  dav,  which  haid 
been  bright,  firostv,  and  seasonable, 
closed  up  on  the  *  Old  Court'  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  winter  sunset,  and  still  Aogel 
Ungered  in  the  oriel  window,  notj  how- 
ever, gassing  out  upon  the  scene,  which 
in  all  its  b^ty  was  full  of  sadness  for 
her.  She  was  on  her  knees,  with  her 
slender  white  hands  crossed  on  the  black 
folds  of  her  drees,  and  her  head  bowed 
in  self-humiliation,  while  from  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  the  heavy  tears  fell  like  rain 
upon  the  polished  oak  boards  on  which 
she  knelt  '  Oh,  Steenie,  Steenie !'  she 
murmured  sofUy  under  her  breath, 
'  oome  back  to  me,  or  I  shall  die ;  my 
heart  is  breaking  fast  Ifheisdead,  I 
am  his  murderess.  Oh,  Steenie !  I  can- 
not pray  I' 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the 
door  opened  softly,  and  a  voice  said, 
'  Here  is  Lady  Hautain,  sir ;  if  vou  take 
the  responsibility  upon  yourself^  I  can 
only  warn  vou  not  to  startle  her  sud- 
denly, for  she  is  a  great  invalid.* 

It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Merthyr,  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced slowly  and  distinctly,  as  though 
to  give  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  cham- 
ber to  prepare  themselves  for  a  surprise, 
and  the  warning  was  intended  for  the 
aged  Lady  Hautain,  whose  absence 
from  her  usual  position  in  her  arm-chair 
the  deepening  darkness  prevented  from 
being  apparent. 

The  door  cbsed  as  softly  as  it  had 
opened — closed  upon  the  newly-found 
possessor  of  the  barony  of  Hautain, 
upon  Stephen,  the  long-lost  heir,  whose 
^yes,  keener  than  those  of  the  old  house- 
keeper, discovered  at  once  the  sable- 
draped  figure  in  the  window,  and  reoog- 
maed  the  well-known  outlines  of  her 
fotmatonoe. 

*  Angel,'  said  a  low  voice,  that  seemed 


to  speak  to  her  in  solemn  tones  from 
beyond  the  region  of  the  grave — ^  Angel* 
I  am  come  baok  1  Have  you  a  warmer 
welcome  for  me  than  you  had  four  years 
ago,  or  is  even  sisterly  love  dead  within 
your  bosom  ?  You  need  not  shrink  i^m 
me;  I  am  your  brother  now.' 

^e  had  not  shrunk  from  him  as  he 
interpreted  the  sinking  movement  of  her 
slight  and  wasted  frame,  that,  after  a 
reed-like  swaying  motion  to  and  fro, 
sank  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  She 
had  fieunted;  the  sudden  realisation  of 
her  hopes  had  been  too  much  for  her 
in  her  weakened  state  of  health,  and  she 
had  fallen  into  a  tearless  swoon.  Then 
the  words  of  warning  which  he  had 
neglected  came  too  late  to  his  ears, '  for 
her  ladyship  is  a  great  invalid,*  and 
filled  him  with  remorse,  he  believing 
that  they  had  been  applied  to  her,  to 
his  brother's  widow,  the  youthful  Lady 
Hautain,  for  dearly  as  he  loved  his  aunt, 
it  had  not  been  to  her  that  his  thoughts 
had  flown  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  his  unexpected  inheritance. 

'  I  have  killed  her  at  last  1'  he  uttered 
aloud.  'My  level  my  darling!  Oh, 
speak  to  me.  Angel,  once  again!  I 
will  be  a  true  brother  to  you,  I  will 
never  speak  again  of  the  love  that  is 
killing  met  Oh,  Angel,  say  that  yon 
forgive  me  I  Speak  to  me ! — ^look  at 
me  I'  And  he  pressed  his  lips  on  that 
cold,  statue-like  brow,  as  though  his 
own  passionate  eagerness  could  endow 
it  with  the  flush  of  life.  He  would  not 
ring,  or  call  for  assistance ;  those  pre- 
cious moments  were  too  dear  to  him  to 
waste;  once  more  with  his  beloved' 
alone.  He  laid  her  tenderly  on  a  sofo, 
against  the  crimson  draperies  of  which 
her  white  face  shone  with  an  unearthly 
lustre,  and  taking  a  silver  flask  from 
his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  touch  her 
lips  with  the  contents. 

Often  in  his  wild  prairie  life  had  the 
contents  of  that  little  flask  restored 
vital  power  and  energy  to  his  own  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  he  knew  from  ex- 
perience the  best  remedies  to  apply  in 
case  of  what  modem  doctors  have  mys- 
tified by  the  name  of  •  syncope.'  After 
a  few  moments  a  quiver  agitated  the 
thickly-fringed  lids,  that  had  hitherto 
lain  in  the  stillness  of  death  on  the 
marble  cheek  beneath  them,  and  a  dight 
flush  of  colour  spread  itself  over  the 
pure  pale  face.  Angel  was  returning  to 
life.  The  flrst  word  that  came  to  her 
trembling  lip  was  'Steenie I*  and  her 
first  action  was  to  cover  the  hand  that 
lay  in  her  own  with  kisses  and  &st- 
rushine  tears,  and  not  until  then  did 
Lord  Hautain  withdraw  it  from  her 
keeping,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
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that  was  almost'  stern.  '  Angel/  he 
said,  iu  a  low,  finn  voice,  *  do  not  send 
me  from  you  again.  I  will  be  a  brother 
to  you,  if  you  will  let  me.  But  it  must 
rest  with  you;  I  cannot  promise  to 
withstand  this  from  you  again/ 

*You  will  forgive  me  all,  Steenie, 
when  you  know  all.  I  have  deserved 
this  from  you.  I  will  take  anything 
from  you — I  was  going  to  say,  even  a 
broken  heart ;  but  that  is  already  mine. 
But  God  has  forgiven  me,  for  he  has 
sent  you  back  to  me  beforo  I  die.' 

*  Do  not  talk  of  forgiving.  Angel/  he 
said,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead  ;  *  I  for- 
gave you,  my  poor  child,  long  ago ;  but 
now  all  that  is  left  for  us  is  to  be  true 
to  ourselves.' 

The  young  and  singularly  lovely  girl 
raised  her  dark,  wondering  eyes  to  the 
face  of  her  beloved.  Suddenly  it  flashed 
upon  her  mind  that  he  was  trying  to 
break  to  her  that  some  insuperable 
barrier  still  existed  to  their  future 
union ;  and  putting  her  hand  into  his, 
and  looking  into  his  eyes,  she  said,  *  You 
have  something  to  tell  mc,  Steenie ;  that 
thero  is  something  between  us  still.  Tell 
me  at  once  ;  it  is  the  punishment  of 
Heaven  for  my  &alts  towards  you.  But 
it  is  almost  too  bitter  to  bear ;  tell  me 
gently,  but  tell  me  at  once/ 

It  was  now  Lord  Uautain's  turn  to 
look  wonderingly  at  that  fair  upturned 
£Boe  before  him,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  face  of  a  sister,  as  he  said,  '  Any- 
thing between  us  still.  Angel?  Why 
do  you  mock  me  in  this  way,  when  there 
is  everything  between  us,  as  you  must 
'best  know— you  who  fixed  the  immu- 
table barrier  by  your  own  free  will? 
You  must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  or 
nothing.  Lady  Haviain* 

The  last  words  were  said  in  so  sad  a 
tone,  that  they  sank  deeply,  painfully 
into  poor  Angel's  heart,  for  they  told  of 
vears  of  weary  suffering,  like  those  she 
had  herself  undergone.  With  her  they 
had  purified  and  elevated;  with  him 
tiiev  nad  strengthened,  and  perhaps  a 
little  embittered ;  but  then  he  had  been 
cruelly  injured,  and  his  nature  was  loyal 
to  the  core. 

Such  natures  are  embittered,  when 
they  are  betrayed  as  his  had  been, 
when  the  noblest  emotions  of  his  soul 
had  been  concerned.  But  she  had  balm 
to  heal  all  these  deep  heart-wounds 
now;  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  new 
light,  that  illuminated  her  pale  face  as 
1^0  answered,  *  Steenie,  you  are  mis- 
taking me  for  some  one  else ;  I  am  not 
your  sister;  X  am  not  Lady  Hautain. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  heard 
that  I  am  Attgd  Temple  still  f  I  broke 
oif  my  engagement  of  one  day  witli  your 


brother,  even  before  you  had  left  Eng- 
land and  me.  I  could  not  g^ve  you  up 
so  easily  as  you  thought.  Oh,  Steenie ! 
you  do  not  know  how  sore  my  punish- 
ment has  been,  but  I  fiillv  deserved  it 
all.' 

As  the  poor  girl  pronounced  the 
words — the  talismanic  words — ^J  am 
Angd  Temple  still,  her  lover  q>rang 
quickly  to  liis  feet,  while  his  whole 
frame  sliook  with  the  strength  of  his 
new-found  joy ;  and  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks  for  the  first  time  since  the 
paralyzing  stroke  which  had  fisdlen  on 
his  heart  in  that  very  room  four  years 
ago. 

They  had  both  suffered  much,  owing 
to  the  fault  of  one ;  but  Angel — ^as  it 
was  just  that  she  should— had  suffered 
the  most.  She  had  lost  her  mother  and 
her  lover  in  those  few  years,  and  the 
sable  robes  which  she  wore  for  the 
former  were  the  emblem  of  the  desola- 
tion which  the  loss  of  the  other  had 
caused.  She  had  mourned  for  him  as 
few  can  mourn  and  live,  and  her  sorrow 
was  now  telling  upon  her  health.  In 
Lady  Hautain  she  had  found  anotlter 
mother,  one  who  had  directed  her 
thoughts  to  the  only  fountain  of  conso- 
lation for  such  sorrow  as  hers ;  but  the 
place  of  the  long-lost  lover  would  never 
be  filled  by  other  than  himself. 

He  had  been  living  a  wild  life  in  the 
far-diBtant  prairies  of  the  west,  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  the  land  of  the  living, 
as  regarded  those  who  loved  him  and 
whom  he  loved,  and  chance  only  had 
revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  be  had 
become  the  possessor  of  the  barony  of 
Hautain  —  a  ciroumstanoe  which  he 
heard  with  unfeigned  regret 

She  was  lost  to  hun  still !  What 
were  titles  and  lands  to  him  now  ?  He 
would  have  to  meet  Angel  next,  as  a 
brother,  with  an  immutable  barrier  be- 
tween hunself  and  her.  But  his  dvAv 
called  him  to  England ;  and  duty  with 
him  was  a  power  stronger  than  death. 
It  took  him  home ;  it  took  him  to  the 
side  of  one  who,  as  a  sister,  he  would 
have  prayed  never  to  see  again ;  and  in 
the  end  it  brought  him  his  reward. 
There  was  nothing  between  them,  after 
all;  they  were  free;  they  were  each 
other's ;  they  were  blessed  indeed. 

Words  could  not  paint  the  rapture  of 
those  two  tried  hearts,  united  now  for 
ever,  without  a  cloud  or  a  speck  on  the 
dim  horizon  of  tlieir  future  &te8.  It 
was  a  Christmas  of  the  truest  rejoicing 
that  the  *  Old  Court'  had  ever  known, 
for  it  was  jov  tiiat  trod  upon  the  very 
heels  of  death  and  despair ;  and  as  the 
morning  of  that  holy  day  dawned  upon 
their  waking  eyes,  two  fond  and  thank- 
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fill  hearts  offered  up  mute  adoration  to  drawing-room,  sir ;"  for  I  never  thought 

the  giver  of  all  earthly  good.    Stepheil  it  was  my  auut  that  she  alluded  to ; 

said  to  his  heloved  on  that  day,  'I  nave  and  when  I  saw  you  kneeling  there, 

thought  uf  you  sometimes  when  I  gazed  Angel,  in  your  hlack  robes,  how  little 

up  at  the  star-lit  sky,  and  a  voice  has  did  I  imagine  that  you  were  still  free, 

wnispered  to  me,  She  is  your  Angel  and  praying  for  me !' 

still ;    and  the  thought  has  kept  me  '  Do  not  say  praying,  Steenie ;  I  could 

from  bitterness,  and  perhaps  from  worse.  not  pray.    I  was  yearning  for  you,  and 

Tl\e  newspaper  which  at  last  reached  you  came  back  to  me,  that  was  all.    I 

me  said  that  Lord  Hautain  had  died  am  only  an  angel  in  name,  as  no  one 

childleaa,  but  it  did  not  say  unmarried  ;  knows  better  than  you ;  but  I  will  try 

how  could  I  guess  that  your  engage-  to  be  an  angel  to  you  for  ever— ever- 

ment   to  him  had    been  broken    off?  more,'  she  said,  looking  up  fondly  into 

My  last  hope  failed  when  the  house-  his  &ce.    And  all  I  can  add  is,  that  up 

keeper  said,  "  Lady  Hautain  is  in  the  to  the  time  being  she  has  kept  her  wora. 
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THE  New  Tear's  mom.    The  solemn  chimo 
BiDgs  from  the  belfry  o'er  the  enow, 
And  echoes  through  the  river's  flow. 
Amid  the  rocks  that  frown  at  Time. 

The  New  Tear's  mom.    The  golden  stars 

Are  gleaming  in  their  solemn  calm. 

As  though  their  majesty  were  balm 
For  ill  that  wounds^  and  tiiought  that  jars. 

And  oh!  the  memories  that  rise 
As  peal  the  far-off  bells—they  wake 
Visions  whose  sleep  no  power  may  break,  ' 

And  bring  the  light  to  long-closed  eyes. 

And  oh!  the  memories  that  cling 
Around  this  old  oak-panelled  room ; 
The  pine-logs  flashing  through  the  gloom. 

Seem  sparkles  from  life's  early  spring ! 

'  After  long  years  I'  I  rest  again,  \ 

This  ancient  home,  it  seems  to  me, 

Wearied  with  travel  o'er  the  sea, 
Holds  anodyne  for  carking  pain. 

The  bells  are  pealing  ont  as  sound 
The  voices  of  a  blessed  dream. 
That  float  athwart  life's  hurried  stream. 

And  hold  the  eager  hearer  bound« 

Oh !  bells  ring  on.    The  music  sweet 
That  quivers  o'er  the  snow-fields  bright. 
In  the  fall  moon  will  put  to  flight 

My  bitter  thoughts,  and  bid  me  greet 

The  veiled  New  Tear  with  hope  and  peace, 
^    That  in  its  secrets  I  may  find 

The  influence  that  bids  the  mind 
From  sorrow  take  its  just  release. 

And  learn  to  stud  this  life  of  ours 

With  gems  of  purity  and  truth ; 

That— as  in  sunny  dreams  of  youth — 
We  plant  the  path  with  deathless  flowers ! 

W.  R. 
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BOOKS   TO   BEAD. 
By  Codmtbbb  M . 


YOU  ask  me^  my  friends,  for  the 
names  of  a  boxful  of  books. 
Down  fen  in  the  quiet  country 
amongst  winding  DeTonshire  lanes, 
and  away  in  the  north  again  amidst 
the  wild  Yorkshire  moors,  on  the 
banks  of  blue  Scottish  lakes,  and  on 
the  Welsh  hill-sides,  everywhere 
Tillages  nestle,  and  everywhere 
boo^  are  read.  Even  in  gay  Paris, 
amidst  the  bright-lighted  streets,  in 
the  warm  southern  towns  overhang- 
ing the  blue  Mediterranean,  wher- 
ever the  English  go,  there  also  new 
books  are  asked  for.  And  lastly,  in 
English  colonies  the  want  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  It  is  a  matter  of 
moment  that  the  new  box  irom 
England  should  be  really  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  have  sent  so  far 
for  it,  and  so  anxiously  watched  for 
its  coming. 

I  can  picture  the  disappointment 
in  a  book  chosen  merely  by  name. 
It  is  so  very  easy  and  yet  so  hard  to 
choose  books.  A  single  sentence 
that  suits  one  reveals  that  an  author 
may  please,  but  without  any  speci- 
men how  can  one  judge  of  the  style? 
Tastes  in  books  are  so  various,  hap- 
pily for  readers.  To  me  there  are 
few  things  so  charming  as  those 
books  that  bring  before  one  the 
fresh,  keen  country  scents,  the  min- 
gling of  the  odours  of  pine-wood 
and  elder- flowers,  the  whitewashed 
boulder  with  its  whiff  of  salt  sea — 
these  were  the  first  touches  that 
seized  me  in '  Adam  Bede.'  I  know 
that  is  an  old  book,  but  can  one 
read  it  too  often  ?  After  every  ab- 
sence I  come  home  to  it  for  fresh 
fields.  The  scent  of  country  over  it 
is  something  almost  unequalled. 
And  out  in  distant  lands,  where 
English  hearts  set  towards  horne^ 
how  they  must  dream  with  pleasure, 
still  mixed  with  fond  pain  perhaps, 
over  the  matchless  description  of 
the  sunny,  shadowy,  long  Sunday 
afternoon. 

To  some  people,  I  think,  books 
are  chiefly  pictures.  How  many  of 
us,  from  children,  have  seen  pic- 
tures in  the  Bible?  Have  we  not 
all  realised  the  low-arched  cave  at 


Bethlehem,  and  fancied  we  saw  the 
flocks  of  sheep  scattered  white  on 
the  hills,  and  heard  the  low,  tinkling 
bells,  and  the  shepherds  calling  their 
flocks?  and  have  we  not  also  seen 
the  march  of  the  stately  kings 
coming  from  the  east,  with  gems 
and  colours  glittering,  across  the 
golden  sands,  under  the  blue  eastern 
sky,  with  the  lamp-like  stars  hang- 
ing roundly  in  that  transparent  air, 
and  with  the  knots  of  palm-trees 
that  waved  over  wells  at  mid-day? 

We  painted  pictures  early :  it  is  a 
habit  that  grows  on  us,  and  infi- 
nitely delicious  are  books  that  sketch 
pictures  for  us.  And  yet  how  many 
books  we  road  that  don't  give  us 
one  picture.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  writer  must  first  see 
before  he  can  describe;  and  that, 
alas!  some  writers  have  but  little 
knack  of  seeing.  Their  books  are 
words,  words,  words,  weary,  may  be, 
to  write,  but  wearier  far  to  read. 
'  Like  to  like,'  says  the  proverb,  but 
in  a  great  many  instances  it  is  oppo- 
site things  that  attract.  Who  has 
not  noticed  often  how  lame  neople 
love  quick  motion ;  how  blina  peo- 
ple write  of  light?  All  that  we 
have  most  beautiful  of  the  glorious 
daylight  and  of  the  cloudy  darkness, 
the   fairest  sunrise  painted  us,  is 

Sainted  by  Milton,  blindly.  Town- 
wellers  yearn  for  the  country,  the 
quiet  country  people,  in  their  turn, 
are  longing  to  be  in  the  life  and 
the  whirl  of  cities.  Men  who  are 
living  in  England  are  happy  in  tales 
of  afar ;  and  who  that  is  exiled  from 
home  but  drinks  in  with  eagerest 
joy  the  stories  of  her  fair  mornings, 
when  heavy  dews  silver  the  lawns, 
and  of  her  low,  red  sunsets  which 
gleam  on  the  oaks  of  home ;  long, 
slanting  gleams  of  sunlight  that 
made  golden  the  emerald  lawns— long 
and  flickering  shadows  that  foil  froni 
the  sweeping  larch  ?  It  must  be  a 
happy  power  that  brings  before  one 
afu:  some  glimpse  of  his  own  loved 
home.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
power  a  writer  might  envy  so  much. 
The  flash  of  recollection  that  wakes 
at  the  primrose-banks,  the  old  asso- 
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dations  that  oling  round  the  EDglish 
knee,  and  which  the  names  honey- 
suckle and  violets  call  up,  of  the 
daiTB  when  they  too  gathered  the 
fragrant  spoils  long  ago — the  memo- 
ries that  are  so  sweet,  who  may  not 
love  to  awake  them? 

Among  the  books  of  this  year  there 
is  one  tluit  must  chmin  multitudes. 
A  book  that  gives  one  great  picture 
is  well  worth  a  Claude  or  a  Eaphael; 
and  though  to  some  persons,  per- 
haps, a  classical  subject  falls  dead, 
still  for  its  picture  of  spring  I  can- 
not imagine  the  mind  that  will  not 
rejoice  exceedingly  in  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne's '  Atalanta  in  Galydon.' 

■Wlien  the  houn^  of  fpring  are  on  winter's 


The  mother  of  montha,  in  meadow  or  plain. 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windj  places 
With  U^i  of  leaves  and  ripple  cinin; 
•  •  •  • 

•  For  winter's  lalns  and  mins  are  over. 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 
The  dajB  divkUng  lover  and  lover. 

The  Ugbt  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins ; 
And  time  remembered  la  grief  forgotten. 
And  frcsts  are  slahi  and  flowers  begotten; 
And  in  green  nnderwood  and  oover, 
Blossom  bj  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

*  The  fUl  streams  fted  on  flowen  of  rashes, 
Ripe  graaees  trammel  a  travelling  foot. 

The  fUnt  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  floahes 
From  leaf  to  flower,  and  flower  to  fruit ; 
And  fhiit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire. 
And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre^ 
And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut  husk  by  the  chestnut  root.' 

Jean  Ingelow's  poems  are  full  of 
English  pictures,  and  they  also  min- 
gle the  human  interests  everywhere. 

The  first  poem  of  this  little  book 
with  its  name  'Divided,'  and  its 
widening  brook,  is  a  lovely  picture 
of  our  living  nature,  of  the  inani- 
mate thmgs  which  take  its  reflected 
life. 

*  An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather. 

Purple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom ; 
We  two  among  them  wading  together, 
Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfbme. 

•  Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover, 

Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet ; 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over, 
TbanUng  the  Lord  for  a  lift  so  sweet 

■  Flnsbeth  the  rise  with  her  purple  (kvour, 
Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring; 
1  'Twlxt  the  two  brown  butterflies  waver. 
Lightly  if  ttlo,  and  sleepily  swing. 


*  We  two  walk  UU  the  purple  dieth. 

And  ihort  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown ; 

But  one  little  streak  at  a  disUnce  lieth. 
Green  like  a  ribbon  to  prank  the  down. 


'  Thikle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us, 

Light  was  our  talk  as  of  fafiiy  bells ; 
F«|{ry  wedding-bells  fabitly  rung  to  us, 

Down  in  their  fortunate  parallels. 
'.Hand  In  hand  while  the  sun  peered  over, 

We  lapped  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring ; 
Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover,     _ 
And  said, "  Let  us  follow  It  westering." 
•  •  •  • 

<  Sh)g  on  I  we  sing  in  the  glorious  weather, 

Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand ; 
So  narrow,  in  sooth,  we  go  on  together, 
On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 
'The  back  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever, 

On  either  margin,  our  songs  all  done ; 
We  move  apart,  while  she  singcth  ever, 
Taking  the  course  of  the  stooping  sun. 
•  •  •  • 

'  OlittetB  the  dew  and  shines  the  river. 

Up  comes  the  lUy  and  dries  her  bell ; 
Bat  two  are  walking  apart  for  ever. 
And  wave  their  hands  far  a  muto  farewell. 


'  AnH  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see, 
I  say,  "Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  for  ever. 
Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  to 
me."' 

Those  who  like  old-foshioned  sto- 
ries, in  days  when  gigs  were  still 
known,  and  doctors  rode  rounds  in 
gaiters,  and  people  drank  tea  cosily 
and  walked  home  at  night  with  a 
lantern,  and  when  life  moved  on 
slower  wheels,  and  its  quieter  plea- 
sures were  rather  thoughtfully 
sipped  and  then  drunk  up  appre- 
ciatively, then  just  tasted  and  left  in 
haste,  as  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  is  at 
the  Swindon  Junction— people  like 
these  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  pic- 
tuiesque  'Sylvia's  Lovers,'  and  in 
'  Wives  and  Daughters,'  where  sym- 
pathy is  once  more  allowed  to  re- 
place sensation.  I  wonder  if  other 
people  are  apt  to  share  my  wish 
that  some  of  the  pleasantest  authors 
would  vary  their  motif  a  little. 
Miss  Braddon's  bigamy  or  mis- 
taken identity,  Mrs.  Wood's  painful 
secret  revealed  in  the  third  volume, 
Mr.  Trollope's  succession,  even,  of 
very  changeable  people,  would  be  a 
little  trying  if  people  were  not  glad 
of  any  such  well-written '  life.'  *  The 
Belton  Estate,'  again,  has  much  the 
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same  plot,  it  seems,  as  that  of  '  Can 
you  Forgive  Her?'  only  in  this  cajse 
onr  sympathies  go  much  more  with 
the  heroine.  Jilting,  or  changing 
one's  mind,  is  not  a  pretty  trait; 
and  when  it  happens  to  ladies,  one 
is  apt  to  accord  to  them,  even  when 
Lily  Dales,  a  rather  oontemptnons 
pity,  as  that  which  is  granted  to  one 
who  lacks  attraction  to  hold.  It 
may  be  unjast,  but  it  is  natural.  In 
both  these  stories,  however,  the  lady 
seems  to  drift  into  the  best  line  at 
last;  but  in  the  former  one  Lady 
Glencora  Palliser,  with  her  impul- 
sive, pretty,  throughly  naughty  na- 
turalness, wins  one's  heart  so  com- 
pletely that  the  cold,  would-be  good 
Alice,  with  her  monstrous  amount 
of  self-esfceem  that  can't  believe  in 
having  erred,  is  simply  as  a  foil 
to  her. 

There  is  another  not  new  book — 
less  read,  perhaps,  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and  tlum  it  would  be  if  its  style 
was  more  widely  known — ^I  mean 
Helps'  'Spanish  Conquest,'  which 
reads  like  a  great  tragic  poem,  with 
its  vast  human  interests,  its  pictures 
of  strife  and  intrigue;  of  great 
designs  balked  by  treachery;  of 
slriving  conscientiousness  and  wU- 
ful  misrepresentation;  of  respon- 
sibilities felt  and  yet 'misused.  It 
is  a  long  tragedy,  where  a  nation 
counts  as  one  man.  And  then  it 
has  the  descriptions— too  great  for 
our  minds  to  follow — of  the  gigantic 
works,  and  of  the  organization  of 
countries  and  of  governments,  that 
we  are  apt  sometimes  to  look  at 
superdlionsly,  and  to  think  that 
they  were  uncivilised. 

Among  stories  of  the  day,  a 
popular  one  is '  Agnes,'  the  new  tale 
by  Mrs.  .Oliphant,  which  seems  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  so  much  sorrow 
on  it. 

It  is  a  sad  book— but  terribly 
true  to  life.  The  self-consumed  life 
described  of  Beatrice  Trevelyan  is 
painfully  true  to  nature,  and  sadder 
by  a  great  deal  than  even  Agnes' 
own  life,  who  suffers  through  those 
she  loves. 

There  is  a  great  difficulty,  we  must 
feel,  in  maintaining  that  pathos  and 
dignity  required  by  a  sad  story,  with 
the  incongruous  circumstances  of 
a    village    blacksmith's   daughter 


married  to  a  gentleman.  The  simple 
feminine  chanicter,  that  shapes  into 
any  mould,  is,  however,  as  well 
drawn  as  ihe  hard,  self-dissecting, 
icy  woman  of  fashion;  and  we 
never  are  shocked  in  her  by  incon- 
gruity. 

With  masterly  analysis,  the  author 
follows  out  every  trace  of  shabbiness 
—every  retour  me  8ur-meme—o(  the 
extremely  inferior,  but  frightfully 
commonplace  hero. 

It  is  to  us  a  revelation  how  many 
men  might  act  like  him.  It  is  really 
shocking  to  be  obliged  to  own  '  how 
naturally  he  acted.'  It  is  sad  if  such 
things  should  reveal  our  own  dor- 
mant depths  of  shabbiness ! 

The  book  to  me  is  a  hard  one. 
It  is  so  keen  and  unswerving. 
It  is  a  cruel  picture  of  how  cruel 
life  is  around  us.  I  like  so  much 
more  those  books  that  see  life  quite 
honestly  through  a  rosier  glass — 
books  that  reflect  those  people  who 
cant  believe  ill  of  their  neighbours, 
and  who  accredit  every  one  with 
some  ihappy  quahty  that  makes 
them  into  our  friends.  Are  not 
those  books  pleasant  that  show  ns 
life  as  it  might  be,  and  as,  in  onr 
young  day-dreams,  we  all  have 
fondly  painted  it?  But  then,  indeed, 
there  are  people  who  never  can  stop 
day-dreaming,  and  who  refuse  to 
allow  that  the  dream  equals  the 
reality.  It  is  so  very  true  that  no 
outward  circumstance  can  colour 
life  so  strongly  as  the  tone  of  each 
mind  which  fixes  its  true  tint.  A 
merry,  thankful  spirit  finds  it  so 
hard  to  be  quite  miserable. 

There  was  a  charming  little  pas- 
toral published  two  years  ago,  where 
we  have  for  a  heroine  a  prickly 
wild  English  rosebud.  This  is 
*  Winifred's  Wooing;'  the  brightest 
and  prettiest  picture  that  captivates 
with  its  freshness.  It  is  not  like 
Agnes;  it  is  as  the  sunbeam  that 
plays  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the 
deep  dark  waters,  whose  depths  may 
be,  m  their  turn,  stirred  by  a  firmer 
hand. 

To  those  who  like  French  stories, 
and  who  dread  the  name  of  George 
Sand,  one  is  doing  a  kindness  in 
naming  '  La  Mare  du  Diable;'  it  is 
a  simple,  quiet,  prose-idyl  sort  of 
story,  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and 
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extremely  pretty  in  its  very  natural, 
yiyid,  life-like  tonches. 

It  is  pleasant  thus  to  dive  for  a  mo- 
ment into  French  peasant  life,  as  in 
the  nn-English '  Sybille'  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  efforts  made,  nnder 
imperial  patronage,  to  prodnce  in 
iVance  a  x)opular  novel  that  should 
not  be  bad.  A  chdrming  contrast 
to  'Sybille'  is  found,  however,  in 
the  'Kose  Leblanc'  of  Lady  G. 
Fullerton,  who  writes  with  such 
natural  ease  in  the  very  style  that 
the  French  writer  strains  to  attain. 
'  Constance  Sherwood  'is  as  fiur  re- 
moved in  class  as  in  date  from  the 
former,  and  is  considered— no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  family  papers 
open  to  its  author — to  be  a  wonder- 
ful transcript  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners, and  of  the  griefe  and  terrors  of 
the  sad  time  it  dates  in. 

But  now  we  must  not  linger  over 
the  pleasant  essays  that  are  so 
suggestive  in  'The  Silver  Age;'  we 
can  only  touch  on  the  Dutch,  pic- 
tuie-like,  uneventful '  Miss  Eussell's 
Hobby,'  on  the  large  western  nature, 
and  on  the  photographed  details  of 
the  popular  'Gayworthys,'  and  of 
'Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood.'  Then 
there  is  'Garry's  Confession,'  a 
pretty  and  touching  low-life  tale; 
'l%e  Hillyars  and  the  Burtons,' 
where  sweet  bells  jangle  marvel- 
lously;  the  highly  amusing  French- 
ness  of  the  Paris-bred  daughter  in 
the  old  English  story  of  '  Lindis- 
£un  Chase;'  and  sensational  '  Guy 


Deverill,'  with  incidents  not  too 
vraisemhlable.  'Maxwell  Drewitt,' 
again,  with  its  desolate  revenge  re- 
pented of,  has  the  same  painM  in- 
terest that  all  Mrs.  Trafford's  works 
have — forcing  us  to  dwell  long  on 
h'fe's  saddest  side.  *  The  World  in 
the  Church;'  'City  and  Suburb;' 
'  The  Moor  and  the  Fens ;'  '  George 
Geith/— one  is  but  sadder  in  its  too 
life-like  life  than  another.  They  all 
possess  us  with  sadness  that  is,  we 
feel,  too  real — and  long-sustained 
sadness  does  the  full  work  of  sensa- 
tion. 

The  book  kept  till  the  last  is  in- 
deed not  least ;  it  is  pretty,  natural 
'  Christian's  Mistake.'  It  is  such  a 
simple  home  book;  so  affectionate 
and  so  womanly,  and  it  draws  such 
sympathy  to  the  large-souled  hus- 
band, with  his  true  and  honest,  too 
anxiously-loving  wife. 

No  one,  I  hope,  will  accuse  me  of 
having  betrayed  plots,  though  really 
there  is  much  reason  on  the  side  of 
audacious  readers  who  will  claim  to 
know  the  plot  first,  and  see  how  it 
is  carried  out.  In  stories  that  rest 
most  on  character,  this  %dds  very 
much  to  the  interest;  just  as,  in 
real  life,  we  trace  back  from  the  new 
catastrophe  to  its  remotest  cause. 
And  now,  as  I  think  once  more  of 
the  long  list  of  books  that  are  named 
here,  I  wish  exceedingly  heartily 
that,  instead  of  some  other  person, 
I  was  going  for  the  first  time  to 
read  them. 
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THAT  'All  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  all  the  men  and  women 
players/  is  true  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  Jacques  intended  when 
he  painted  his  word  picture  of  the 
Seven  Ages.  Man  is  an  imitative 
animal,  and  his  aptitude  for  copying 
the  words  and  actions  of  others  is 
the  fbrst  faculty  which  he  exhibits 
when  lying  in  his  nurse's  lap.  The 
little  rogue  who  learns  to  lisp  the 
word  '  mamma/  who  essays  to  stand 
upon  his  chubby  legs  and  put  one 
foot  before  the  other,  in  the  first 
effort  to  walk^  has  entered  upon  the 
life  of  an  actor.  He  acts  the  boy, 
he  acts  the  youth,  he  acts  the  man. 
In  all  these  parts  he  copies  what  he 
sees.  His  voice  is  a  copy,  his  car- 
riage is  a  copy,  even  his  expression 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  habit  of 
some  one  else  whom  he  has  seen 
and  observed.  And  the  time  when 
he  is  most  observant,  and  the  imita- 
tive faculty  is  most  active  within 
him,  is  the  period  of  his  childhood. 
It  is  much  easier  to  teach  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years  old  to  act  a  part  in 
a  play  than  to  teach  a  grown-up 
person ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  known 
to  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  theatre,  that  the  infant  pro- 
digy who  enacts  Hop  o'  my  Thumb 
or  Prince  Arthur  so  prettily  when 
he  is  six  years  old,  in  most  cases 
grows  up  to  be  a '  perfect  stick.'  In 
cases  where  the  child  has  a  genius 
for  acting,  improvement  comes  with 
age  and  experience;  but  where  the 
aptitude  is  merely  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  which  all  children  possess  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  faculty 
loses  its  strength  in  proportion  as 
the  youthful  passion  for  imitation 
declines. 

Most  observant  theatre-goers  will 
have  noticed  how  uniformly  well 
children  perform  their  parts,  how 
seldom  they  forget  their  words,  how 
natural  and  even  affecting  they  are 
sometimes.  Last  night  I  went  to 
see  KiTig  John,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  only  actor  among  them  who 
touched  nature — though  there  were 
many  old  and  experienced  actors 
on  the  stage— was  the  little  boy 
Percy  Boselle.    It  is  a  hundred  to 


one,  however,  if  this  child-aotor 
will  sustain  his  reputation/  as  the 
critics  say,  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
There  are  scores  of  infiEint  jtrodigies 
who  made  a  great  noise  in  their 
Bwaddling-days,  when  they  toddled 
rather  than  trod  the  boards,  who 
are  now  taking  checks,  shifting 
scenes,  or  figuring  among  the  super- 
numeraries. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my 
mind  one  dav,  not  long  ago,  when  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  children  bBsieging 
the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  It  had  been  intimated  that 
children  were  required  for  the  pan- 
tomime, and  on  the  barest  hint,  and 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were 
wanted,  these  eager  candidates  had 
presented  themselves.  They  were 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  varying 
from  four  to  fourteen,  and  of  various 
conditions.  Some  were  clean  and 
well  clad,  others  were  dirty  and 
ragged.  The  very  young  ones  were 
accompanied  by  their  mothers  or 
some  grown-up  relative;  the  big 
boys  were  there  to  negotiate  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  curious  scene, 
and  it  had  two  distinct  aspects. 
The  mothers  and  relatives  looked 
careworn  and  anxious,  for  to  them 
it  was  a  matter  of  bread,  a  matter  of 
fire  in  the  cold  winter  nights.  The 
children  were  joyous,  eager,  and  ex- 
pectant, for  to  them  it  was  a  matter 
of  pleasant  occupation. 

Little  children,  who  live  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  and  thereabouts,  listen 
to  me.  Tou  have  good  mammas 
who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
come  into  your  beautiful  nursery  or 
play -room,  wearing  smiles  and  satin 
dr^es  and  diamond  rings,  and  say, 
'  My  darlings,  Christmas  will  be  here 
shortly,  and  I  intend  to  give  a  party, 
to  which  you  may  invite  all  your 
little  friends  and  companions.  You 
shall  have  a  beautiful  Christmas 
tree,  my  darlings,  with  all  sorts  of 
nice  things  upon  it,  and  you  shall 
have  a  l^d  to  play  to  you  while 
you  dance.'  And  you  clap  your 
hands  and  rejoice,  for  you  will  all 
be  so  happy. 

Now,  there  are  little  children  who 
live  in  cellars  and  garrets  roimd 
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about  Dnuy  Lane,  who  have  also 
good  mammaa ;  and  about  this  time 
those  good  mammas  leave  tiieir 
wash-tubs  and  run  out  into  the 
nearest  alleys,  where  their  darlings 
are  playing  in  the  mud,  and  say, 
'My  darlings,  Christmas  is  at  hand, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  grand  panto- 
mime at  Drury  Lane,  and  you  are 
lUTited  to  play  fairies,  and  you  shall 
have  pretty  clothes  and  sixpence  a 
night'  And  those  darlings,  who  are 
very  hungry,  and  have  no  shoes  and 
stockings,  clap  their  dirty  little 
hands  and  rejoice,  for  it  will  be  so 
comfortable  in  the  bright  warm 
theatre  on  the  cold  winter  nights, 
and  their  sixpence  will  buy  a  very 
little  bit  of  supper  for  their  good 
mammas,  and  their  good  papas,  and 
their  good  little  brotibers  and  sisters, 
who  will  anxiously  sit  up  tmtil  they 
come  home  from  the  play. 

Little  children,  who  reside  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  and  thereabouts,  think, 
when  you  are  sitting  seeing  the  pan- 
tomime this  season,  of  those  little 
children  from  Drury  Lane  and 
thereabouts  who  are  helping  to 
amuse  you. 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  the 
pantomime,  which  is  produced 
chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, is  sometimes  mainly  repre- 
sented by  children.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  great  attraction  of  the 
pantomime  at  Drur^  Lane  Theatre 
was  a  scene  in  which  a  crowd  of 
Lilliputian  masons  built  a  house. 
They  came  in  in  a  great  throng, 
each  with  a  little  trowel  in  his  hand, 
and,  dispersing  themselves  over  a 
line  which  marked  the  foundations 
of  the  house,  they  began  to  clink 
their  trowels,  appearing  to  be  veiy 
busy  in  laying  bricks;  and  to  this 
clinking  and  chipping  music  the 
wall  rises  as  if  by  magic  masons' 
art,  and  as  it  goes  up  and  up,  the 
littie  masons  rise  with  it,  standing 
u^n  ladders  and  scaffolds,  and  still 
clmking  and  chipping,  until  we  see 
them  crowning  their  work  by  nail- 
ing on  the  slates.  This  scene  made 
the  success  of  the  pantomime.  It 
was  what  the  town  talked  about,  it 
was  what  the  town  paid  its  money 
to  see;  and  the  artistes  who  amused 
the  public  for  so  many  nights,  and 
drew  so  much  money  to  the  theatre. 


were  dirty  little  boys  and  girls  from 
the  gutters  of  that '  part  of  Holbom 
christened  High,'  where  a  celebrated 
ancestor  of  theirs  lost  himself,  and 
caused  great  anguish  to  his  dis- 
tracted mother.  Again,  last  year, 
the  'great  sensation'  of  the  Drury 
Lane  pantomime  was  a  forest  scene, 
where  a  swarm  of  little  imps  and 
gnomes  descended  from  the  trees 
upon  the  stage,  like  a  shower  of 
animated  ches&uts  shaken  from  the 
branches  by  the  wind.  It  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  children  did 
it  all. 

Curious,  is  it  not,  to  reflect  that  so 
much  of  our  amusement  is  afforded 
by  the  children  of  the  poor?  In  a 
higher  sphere  the  grown-up  folks 
amuse  the  little  ones;  here  the  little 
ones  amuse  the  grown-up  folks. 
Who  amuses  those  fairies  in  fustian 
who  amuse  us?  Have  they  any 
toys?  Does  any  one  sing  to  them 
or  tell  them  stories?  Have  they 
any  little  books  of  those  fairy  tales 
which  they  help  to  represent  at 
Christmas  time?  Have  they  ever 
seen  a  pantomime  as  we  see  it,  from 
the  seats  in  the  front?  Some  of 
them,  I  am  sure,  never  have  seen  a 
pantomime,  and  have  no  notion 
what  it  is  like,  though  they  have 
been  fairies,  and  frogs,  and  fireflies, 
and  various  other  characters,  human 
and  superhuman,  zoological  and  en- 
tomological in  many. 

One  little  fairy  I  know,  whose 
idea  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  does 
not  range  beyond  the  confines  of  an 
onion.  That  onion  is  her  pantomi- 
mical  world.  It  was  an  onion  of 
last  year's  growth,  and  it  grew  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  property-room. 
It  was  an  abnormal  onion,  for  it  had 
but  one  skin,  and  that  was  of  paste- 
board. My  little  fairy,  a  sweet  little 
thing,  just  three  years  old,  with 
flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes— I  think 
she  must  have  been  the  king's  child 
stolen  away  by  the  gipsy  woman  of 
Drory  Luie — was  carried  every 
night  to  the  theatre  in  a  black 
worsted  shawl,  nestled  to  a  warm 
female  breast,  like  a  tender  babe  as 
she  was.  At  a  certain  hour  every 
evening  the  woman,  carryingher  pre- 
cious httle  burden  snugly  wrapped 
up  in  the  black  shawl,  appeared  at 
wnat  is  technically  called  the  first 
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entrance  P.S.  There  she  stood  and 
waited  until  a  butcher  was  robbed, 
a  baker  was  bonneted,  a  tailor  was 
tripped  up,  and  a  sausage-maker 
was  openly  convicted  of  cats.  I 
heard  your  ringing  laughter,  my 
pretty  little  children,  in  front,  and 
through  a  chink  in  the  box  of  the 
prompter —  the  poor  fellow  was 
writhing  in  agony  with  lumbago — 
I  saw  the  beaming  faces  of  your 
good  manlimas.  And  then  I  turned 
to  this.poor  woman  with  the  bundle 
at  her  breast,  and  she  was  looking 
at  all  the  fun  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  anxiety. 

Presently  a  stage  costermonger 
wheeled  to  the  wing  a  stage  barrow 
containing  stage  carrots  and  turnips 
and  that  abnormal  onion,  which  had 
been  forced  in  Brobdingnag  while 
the  carrots  and  the  turnips  had  been 
grown  in  lilliput,  and  .he  said 
brusquely — 
'  Now  then,  missus.'  ' 
And  missus,  with  a  trembling 
hand  —  her  face  wearing  a  look 
almost  of  terror— undid  the  black 
shawl  and  revealed  a  pretty  little 
flaxen-haired  fairy  in  a  white  frock^ 
a  blue  sash,  and  red  shoes. 

It  was  quite  a  bit  of  unstudied 
theatrical  efifeot  to  bring  the  bright 
little  thing  out  of  a  black  shawl ; 
and  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
done  before  the  audience,  who  only 
saw  the  more  vulgar  and  hackneyed 
'  business'  of  discovering  the  fairy 
in  the  pasteboard  onion. 

The  anxious  mother  carefally 
placed  the  child  within  the  onion, 
and  the  stage  costermonger  rather 
impatiently  clapped  on  the  lid. 
The  mother  thought  of  her  little 
pet's  little  fingers,  and  writhed  at 
the  sound  it  made. 

'  Oh,  do  take  care  of  my  darling !' 
she  said ;  and  as  the  man  began  to 
wheel  the  barrow  upon  the  stage, 
with  the  precious  onion  uppermost 
among  his  property  vegetables,  the 
mother  followed  lum  with  anxious 
outstretched  hands.  Tou  might 
have  seen  the  tips  of  her  pale  qui- 
vering fingers  stretching  beyond  the 
wing  to  guard  her  child.  And  they 
were  not  withdrawn  until  the  little 
fairy  was  carefally  lifted  out  from 
her  hiding-place  by  the  clown, 
whose  tender-handed  way  of  lifting 


her  proclaimed  a  father,  who,  at 
home,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
upon  babies. 

When  the  little  fairy  had  done  a 
little  dance  she  came  running  off. 
The  mother  seized  her  frantically, 
as  she  might  have  seized  her  had 
she  just  been  rescued  from  some 
great  peril  of  fire  or  water,  hastily 
wrapped  her  in  the  black  shawl,  and 
straining  her  to  her  breast,  hurried 
away  from  the  theatre. 

The  bright  little  fairy  had  worked 
a  spell,  and  there  was  something 
boiling  in  the  pot  where  there  was 
nothing  before. 

The  supply  of  children  for  panto- 
mimic purposes  always  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  persons  attached  to 
the  theatre  get  the  preference,  and 
theatrical  people  of  the  lower  grade, 
like  the  clergy  of  the  lower  grade, 
are  proverbial  for  having  large 
families.  For  multiplying  and  re- 
plenishing the  earth,  next  to  a 
curate  on  forty  pounds  a  year,  com- 
mend me  to  a  super  on  fourteen 
shillings  a  week.  And  blessed 
(sometimes^  is  the  super  who  has 
his  quiver  mil  of  them.  The  worst 
of  it  is  they  will  grow  up  and  get 
too  big  to  be  squeezed  into  ihe 
jackets  of  frogs,  and  too  long-legged 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in 
the  role  of  a  bantam-cock.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  supply,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  hmited  demand,  there 
have  been  many  bitter  disappoint- 
ments this  Christmas.  Tommy  ex- 
pected to  be  taken  on  to  enact  an 
imp  of  darkness,  and  when  the  time 
came  his  services  were  not  required. 
No  more  imps  of  darkness.  Poor 
Tommy  I  Gone  his  vision  of  the 
spangled  suit  and  the  tinfoU  eyes — 
gone  his  nightly  sixpence !  It  has 
been  for  many  weeks  an  aiivdrawn 
sixpence  mocking  him.  Lotty  built 
her  hopes  up  to  be  a  fairy  with  long 
hair,  discovered  the  last  thing  in 
the  transformation  scene,  reclining 
in  a  shell ;  but  her  hopes  were  des- 
tined to  be  dashed,  and  Lotty  is 
compelled  to  play  the  part  of  Cin- 
derella in  real  Life,  and  sitJuid  weep 
among  the  soot  and  cinders  for  the 
fine  dress  and  the  fiiiry  chariot  which 
she  has  no  chance  of  seeing  until 
perhaps  shA  is  too  big  for  them. 

LitUe  children  in  the  boxes,  do 
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you  know  that  being  behind  the 
footlights  there,  playing  fiairies,  and 
firogs,  and  imps,  is  something  like 
being  at  school?  No,  you  don't 
know  that,— you  never  could  ima- 
gine such  a  thing.  It  is  more 
like  play.  Yes;  it  is  play  to 
you,  out  it  is  not  'all  play  to  the 
little  actors,  although  they  do 
tumble  about  and  make  sport. 
They  must  come  in  the  morning, 
clean  and  tidy,  and  learn  their  les- 
sons; they  must  answer  to  their 
names  and  do  exactly  as  they  are 
told ;  they  must  not  talk  and  make 
a  noise.  This  is  precisely  what  you 
have  to  do  at  school;  and  if  you 
don't  do  it  you  are  beaten  or  put  in 
a  comer.  But  if  these  schoolboys, 
learning  the  lessons  of  the  theatre,  do 
not  do  as  they  are  told,  they  are 
Bent  away,  and  there  are  no  six- 
pences for  them  on  Saturday,  and 
perhaps  no  dinners  and  suppers  for 
them  any  day  of  the  week. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  school- 
master to  keep  all  these  boys  and 
girls    in    order,    when   they    are 


in  their  places  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  the  front  scene  to  draw  off 
and  disclose  the  Bullfrog  Marsh,  or 
the  Mountains  of  the  Blue  Monkeys. 
Frogs  will  croak  and  monkeys  will 
chatter,  and  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  remind  a  frog  or  a  monkey^ 
with  a  gentle  tap  of  a  cane  over  the 
knuckles,  that  he  is  interrupting  the 
performance  of  the  Hags  of  Hideous 
Night  who  are  working  their  spells 
before  the  front  scene. 

Strict  discipline  is  as  necessary  in 
a  pantomime  as  it  is  in  a  school ; 
still  these  children  are  kindly 
treated ;  and  it  may  add  something 
to  your  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
pantomimes  this  season  to  know  that 
the  gambols  which  afford  you  amuse- 
ment are  a  source  of  as  much  en- 
joyment to  the  children  who  per- 
form them  as  they  are  to  you ;  that . 
their  nightly  occupation  keeps  them 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  mischief; 
and  that  their  exertions  enable  them 
to  get  a  living  for  themselves  and 
sometimes  for  others. 

Andrew  Halltday. 
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WINTER  FROM  YOUR  OWN  WINDOW. 


ABOUT  this  day  last  year  I  was 
sitting  down  to  write  an  article 
for  this  magazine  on  winter.  The 
subject  was  not  new;  it  had  been 
treated  of  before.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  it ;  what  was  there 
left  to  say  ?  That  was  the  problem 
which  presented  itself  for  solution 
when  I  took  up  my  pen  and  wrote 
at  the  top  of  a  slip  of  paper  the 
heading  '  Winter.'  It  was  some 
time  before  I  got  any  further.  My 
mind  being  utterly  yaoant,  fatuously 
exercised  itself  in  directing  my  fin- 
gers to  draw  absurd  figures  on  my 
blotting-pad.     I  ornamented  the 


word  'winter'  with  all  sorts  of 
flourishes :  I  invoked  the  shade  of 
Thomson,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
I  tore  up  the  slip,  replaced  it  with 
another,  and  again  wrote  the  head- 
ing '  Winter.'  I  was  beginning  to 
tear  my  hair,  and  beat  my  brains, 
and  call  myself  dolt,  and  ass,  and 
idiot,  when  suddenly  an  idea  struck 
me.  Why,  winter  was  a  thing  of 
the  pastl  There  were  j^o  winters 
noW-a-daysI  Here  was  a  sugges- 
tion for  novelty  of  treatment! 
Thomson  and  Co.  had  invested 
winter  with  all  the  picturesque  at- 
tributes of  ficost  and  snow :  let  me 
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present  him  as  he  is^  bespattered 
with  mud,  clothed  in  a  dingy  mantle 
oi  fog,  an  old,  battered,  degenerate 
creature,  utterly  gone  to  the  bad. 
From  that  model  I  began  to  paint, 
and  rapidly  sketched  off  a  true  and 
&ithfal  Ukeness  of  winter,  slopping 
about  in  the  mud  under  an  um- 
brella. Unlucky  artist!  I  had  no 
sooner  sent  in  my  picture  for  public 
exhibition,  than  winter  appeared  in 
his  old  guise.  Here  he  was  again, 
dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  snow  I  And  as  if  to 
Cish  me  for  my  want  of  faith  in 
,  and  my  disrespect  towards 
him,  whack  comes  a  great  snow- 
ball, and  knocks  off  my  best  hat. 
'  I  like  snow,  it's  so  jolly,'  I  heard  a 
lively  young  scamp  say;  and  I 
mentally  hummed  the  burden  of  the 
Bong  of  Wamba  the  jester  (Thack- 
eray's Wamba) — 

*  Tbat  Is  the  way  that  boyg  begin ; 
Wait  till  70a  oome  to  forty  year's 

1  liked  snow  when  I  was  your  age, 
my  youngster,  and  took  the  same 
mischievous  delight  in  squeezing  it 
up  into  hard  balls  and  shying  it  at 
chimneypot  hats.  I  liked  to  prac- 
tise upon  chimneypots  best,  because 
the  successful  aim  was  rewarded  by 
a  resounding  thud.  Besides,  the 
wearers  of  chimneypots  usually  car- 
ried themselves  in  a  stately  manner, 
and  it  was  so  comical  to  see  the  lu- 
dicrous upset  of  their  dignity  when 
the  glossy 'tile'  caved  in  and  went 
off,  and  the  snowball  broke  all  over 
the  wearer's  hair  and  whiskers. 
When  I  '  caught '  that  snowball  on 
my  best  beaver,  my  first  angry  im- 
pulse was  to  ran  after  the  young 
scamp  who  had  thrown  it  and  box 
his  ears.  But  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered— ^remembered  how  /  used  to 
level  in  this  delightful  sport,  and 
how  unreasonable  and  cruel  / 
thought  it  when  the  victim  caught 
me  and  boxed  my  ears— I  remem- 
bered the  time  when  I  regarded  the 
chimney[X)t  hat  as  a  piece  of  head 
gear  specialbr  contrived  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  thud  of  a  snowball. 
Becalling  that  time,  and  all  its  plea* 
sant  assodations^  I  let  my  frown 
xelax  into  a  smile,  and  actually  sank 
my  dignity  so  &r  as  to  let  the  young 
acamp  have  one  back  again.  I 
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could  see  that  he  appreciated  my 
reciprocity  of  sentiment  in  a  proper 
spirit.  He  let  me  off,  and  gave  me 
a  smile,  which  said  quite  plainly, '  I 
see  you  are  the  right  sort,  and  un- 
derstand the  thing.' 

Well,  I  can  only  thank  that 
vulgar  little  boy  for  giving  me  a 
glimpse  of  delightful  old  days,  when 
I  was  not  condemned  to  wear  a 
chimneypot    and    be     staid    and 

g roper,  and  when  I  could  say,  like 
im,  when  winter  came  round,  that 
'  I  liked  snow,  it  was  so  jolly.' 

But  I  have  '  waited,'  and  come  to 
nigh  foi-ty  year,  and,  alas!  I  no 
longer  find  snow  so  jolly.  And  this 
leads  me  to  wonder  how  at  one  time 
or  another  so  much  jollity  has  been 
associated  with  snow,  both  by  old 
and  young.  For  several  weeks  last 
winter,  I,  and  many  thousands  of 
others,  were  martyrs  to  snow.  Tet 
if  I  look  over  my  books,  I  find  that 
our  best  authors  and  our  best  ar- 
tists have  delighted  in  describing 
and  depicting  snow-storms,  nearly 
always  connecting  the  thickly-fall- 
ing flakes  and  the  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eaves  with  comfort  and 
merriment,  and  good  cheer  and 
happy  faces,  and  all  that  is  pleasant 
on  earth.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
rather  odd,  when  I  think  about  it, 
that  this  idea  should  be  most 
cherished  in  towns  where  snow  is 
really— shall  I  write?  yes,  it  must 
be  said— an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
Snow  may  be  very  useful  as  a 
bluiket  for  the  earth,  but  it  is  not 
a  comfortable  blanket  for  those  who 
crawl  half-naked  upon  the  &oe  of 
the  earth.  I  am  not  going  unduly 
to  abuse  snow ;  what  I  want  to  do 
is  to  put  it  upon  its  proper  footing, 
and  estimate  it  strictly  according  to 
its  merits.  Well,  then,  so  £eu:  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  seems  to  be 
useful  for  two  purposes— to  shy, 
when  made  up  into  balls,  at  chim- 
neypot hats,  and  to  afford  pic- 
turesque material  to  the  author  and 
the  artist.  Tes,  there  is  one  other 
purpose  for  which  I  have  heard  it 
IS  usefid — to  mix  pancakes  with. 

But  now  my  snowballing  days 
are  over;  lam  losing  faith  in  the 
picturesque,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  I  rather  incline  to  pancakes 
than  to  sentiment.     I  caiuot  be 
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pathetic  about  the  robin  tapping  at 
the  window  any  more.  I  can  say  of 
him  now,  as  a  distinguished  French 
naturalist  said  of  him  long  ago,  that 
he  is  'best  cooked  with  bread- 
crumba'  When  I  used  to  glorify 
snow  and  robins,  and  'all  that/  I 
lived  in  lodgings;  but  now  I  am  a 
householder,  and  haye  other  senti- 
ments. Ton  can  look  out  at  snow 
from  another  person's  window  with 
yery  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  you  look  out  at  it  from 
your  own.  When  a  man  pays  rates 
and  taxes,  anything  that  unduly 
adds  to  the  burden  is  calculated  to 
break  the  back  of  his  patience  and 
make  him  savage.  I  have  learned 
that  property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  rights 
are  more  than  oountcorbalaaced  by 
the  duties. 

I  have  a  doorstep.  It  is  mine, 
and  I  am  personally  responsible  for 
it  A  few  days  of  the  'jolly  snow ' 
have  made  me  aware  that  I.wa8  also 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment outside  my  gates.  When  I 
was  a  lodger,  I  could  dance  gaily  on 
the  doorstep  of  my  abode,  and  oc- 
casionally, when  Jane  was  not  quick 
to  answer— she  was  too  quick  to 
answer  at  last,  and  got  discharged 
for  it  without  a  character— could  do 
the  double  shuffle  with  a  light  heart. 
But  now,  when  I  stand  upon  my 
doorstep,  I  know  that  I  am  tread- 
ing dangerous  ground.  It  was  the 
butchers  man  who  slipped  and  fell 
npon  my  doorstep  when  the  frost 
first  set  in,  and  threatened  me  with 
an  action  for  a  broken  leg.  I  com- 
promised the  matter  for  six  pound 
six  and  eight  pence,  the  pounds,  as 
I  was  given  to  tmderstand,  being  for 
snrgicaJ,  and  the  shillings  and  pence 
for  legal  advice.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  the  butcher's  man  was 
seen  three  days  after  his  alarming 
accident  playing  skittles  at  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  backing  himself 
in  half-crowns  for  floorers  and  back 
doubles,  and  winning  all  before  him. 
If  I  had  known  it  in  time,  I  should 
have  defended  the  action,  and 
pleaded  the  back  doubles  in  miti- 
gation of  damages. 

'Clear  your  doorstep,  sir?'  No 
one  but  a  householder  who  works 


at  home  in  a  front  apartment  can 
fully  appreciate  the  efifect  of  this 
summons  to  surrender  coppers,  es- 
pecially when  persistently  repeated 
every  five  minutes  in  the  day.  It 
was  one  snowy  morning,  when  I  was 
sitting  down  to  write  an  essay-^it 
has  never  been  finished,  and  the 
public  have  lost  a  treat—that  my 
ears,  as  the  hearing  mediums  of  a 
householder,  were  first  assailed  by 
the  cry.  It  proceeded  from  a  sturdy 
ragamuffin,  armed  with  the  stump 
of  an  old  broom.  I  bade  him  be- 
gone in  terms  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake ;  but  he  argued 
with  me. 

'Do  it  for  eightpence,  sir— do  it 
for  sixpence— do  it  for  fourpence.' 

He  went  away  at  last,  and  I  sat 
down  to  pen  the  next  sentence-- 
'  There  is  no  greater  blessing  than 
the  possession  of  an  even  temper 
and  an  amiable  disposition ' 

*  Clean  your  doorstep,  sir  ?'  How 
could  I  use  harsh  language  after 

rmning  such  a  sentence  as  the  one 
have  quoted  from  that  unfinished 
essay?  I  restrained  myself,  and 
merely  shook  my  head.  But  I 
might  have  shaken  my  head  off  if  I 
had  continued  to  protest  in  that 
fiuhion.  For  three  mortal  hours  the 
cry  of  'Clean  your  doorstep,  sir?' 
rang  in  my  ears  without  cessation. 
Bagamuffins  with  stumps  of  old 
brooms  came  one  after  the  other 
and  knocked,  and  rang,  and  bawled, 
and  kicked  at  the  railings;  and  the 
more  I  persisted  in  resistance,  l^e 
more  they  persisted  in  assault  At 
length,  unable  to  restrain  my  angry 
passions  any  longer,  I  let  them  rise, 
and  threatened  chastisement.  The 
youth  to  whom  I  addressed  myself 
actually  took  a  sight  at  me  from  my 
own  doorstep,  through  my  own 
window.  He  also  instigated  to  in- 
sult others  of  his  kind,  who  came 
and  cried  'Yah I'  in  chorus  at  me 
through  the  railings.  I  thought  of 
sending  for  the  police  to  them,  but 
those  vulgar  boys  stole  a  march 
upon  me,  and  actually  sent  for  the 
police  to  me.  There  came  a  single 
knock,  and  thinking  it  was  another 
tormentor  of  a  boy,  I  opened  the 
street  door  sharply,  intending  to 
fetch  him  a  stinger,  when  lol  I  be- 
held npon  my  step  an  officer  of 
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police,  Btending  out  blae  and  bold 
agaiDst  the  background  of  snow. 
He  was  respectful,  but  firnL  He 
begged  to  inform  me  that  I  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds  for 
n^lecting  to  clear  the  pavement 
opposite  my  house,  adding,  that  if  I 
Sa  not  clear  it  forthwith,  it  would 
be  his  painful  duty  to  recommend 
me  to  the  authorities  for  a  sum- 
mon&  This  in  the  hearing  of  a 
mob  of  my  tormentors,  who  stood  at 
the  gate  executing  a  savage  dance 
of  triumph.  But  my  humiliation 
WIS  not  yet  complete.  Threatened 
with  a  summons  and  a  fine  of  five 
pounds  if  I  did  not  dean  my  pave- 
ment forthwith,  I  was  driven  to  em- 
ploy the  very  ragamuffin  who  had 
insulted  me  from  my  own  doorstep. 
I  could  see  the  impudent  dog  chuck- 
ling inwardly  at  his  triumph  as  he 
set  to  work  on  the  job.  More  than 
onoe  I  caught  him  signalling  vic- 
tory to  his  companions  by  winking 
and  putting  his  tongue  in  his  chee£ 
Bat  to  me,  now  that  he  was  on  the 
high  road  to  eightpence,  he  was 
elaborately  and  hypocritically  xe- 
spectful. 

'  Had  I  a  spade?  had  I  a  broom 
that  I  could  fiivour  him  with?' 

I  lent  him  these  implements. 
Then  he  wanted  salt 

'What  for?* 

*To  melt  the  snow  with.' 

'Arriet  being  immersed  in  the 
task  of  carefully,  by  means  of  fire, 
depriving  a  leg  of  mutton  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  nutritive 
qualities,  I  myself  fetched  the  re- 
quired articles  from  the  region  be- 
low, and  was  immediately  gratified 
—-as  I  have  been  at  the  Polytechnic 
— by  seeing  the  ragamuffin  perform 
a  wonderful  chemical  experiment 
with  the  contents  of  the  salt-box. 
like  a  wary  professor,  who  is  not 
Tery  sure  of  Mb  subject,  I  catechised 
my  ragged  chemist  for  information 
as  to  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the 
snow. 

'How  was  it  that  it  melted  the 
gnow?* 

I  asked  this  as  if  I  knew  all  about 
it;  but  I  didn't,  and  don't  now. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  my 
practical  professor  of  chemistry: 
'Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  gets  inamon^ 
it  like,  and  melts  it  like.' 


And  he  accompanied  this  lucid 
explanation  with  a  curvilinear  sweep 
of  the  arm,  as  indicating  an  in- 
tuitive acquaintance  with  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  When,  after 
his  chemical  experiment,  the  pre* 
fessor  condescended  to  manual  la- 
bour, and  finished  up  with  the 
broom,  he  demanded  sand.  I  hunted 
below  stairs  and  found  a  jar  con- 
taining some  very  fine  sand,  apper- 
taining, as  I  afterwards  learned,  to 
the  aviary.  This  having  been 
sprinkled  over  the  stones,  the  pro- 
cess was  complete.  I  paid  the  peri- 
patetic professor  of  chemistry,  and 
returned  to  my  essay,  congratulating 
myself  that  I  had  done  my  duty, 
obeyed  the  law,  and  purchased  peace 
and  quietness.  I  had  just  slapped 
my  brow,  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  dipped  my  pen  in  the 
ink  preparatory  to  putting  them 
down  for  the  benefit  of  an  appre- 
ciative public,  when  in  bounces 
'Arriet. 

'  Oh,  sir  I  the  boy's  gone  off  with 
the  spade  and  the  broom,  and  he's 
used  all  the  fine  sand  and  the  salt, 
sir,  and  there's  none  to  put  in  the 
soup,  and  none  to  give  to  the  birds, 
sir;  and * 

I  rush  to  the  firont  door,  but  the 
boy  has  disappeared.  The  police- 
man, who  is  busy  serving  threaten- 
ing notices  wholesale  on  the  street, 
is  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  case. 
'Arriet  mourns  for  her  broom  as  for 
a  loved  relative,  and  declares  that 
she  will  not  answer  for  the  soup, 
nor,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  leg  of  mutton,  which  '  caught ' 
as  she  was  running  out  to  catch 
that  boy. .  Peace  destroyed  for  the 
day  I    Essay  put  aside  1 

Joyfdl  tidmgs  next  morning: 
pipes  frozen;  no  water  at  the  sink; 
none  in  the  bath-room ;  none,  by  a 
happy  accident,  in  the  ewers.  The 
contemplation  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  my  ablutions  in  pale  ale 
aroused  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
hfe,  to  the  true  importance  of  water 
as  an  element  Eesolve  to  speak 
more  respectfully  of  it  in  the  future, 
and  not  so  frequentiy  to  link  its 
unsullied  name  with  that  of  a  cer- 
tain dissolute  son  of  John  Barley^ 
com,  who  claims  to  have  been  bom 
on  Ben  Nevis,  and  to  have  been 
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found  there  among  the  heather  by 
Long  John.  An  artery  opened  in 
the  street  hj  the  practitioner  who 
appears  in  the  light-blue  surtout, 
and  carries  his  surgical  instruments 
over  his  shoulder.  Dance  of  reyo- 
lutionary  gamins  in  the  blood! 
Hurrah!  Carrying  in  and  out  of 
pails ;  more  damage  done ;  slopped 
stairs  and  passages,  and  consequent 
increase  of  domestic  bliss  and  har- 
mony! 
There  was  another  pleasant  sur- 

5 rise  for  me  when  the  thaw  came, 
'he  water-pipe,  which  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  yield  a  drop, 
took  a  liberal  fit,  burst  and  filled  the 
back  kitchen.  Two  men  with  a  coil 
of  leaden  pipe,  solder  and  hot  irons, 
fourteen  and  six,  exclusive  of  beer 
•—which  somehow  is  never  frozen — 
and  the  old  pipe,  which  is  kindly 
taken  away,  that  it  may  not  be  an 
inconvenience. ' 

And  here  a  kind  and  considerate 
neighbour  came  in  to  suggest  that  I 
might  save  myself  a  'good  deal  of 
vexation,  discomfort,  and  after  ex- 
pense, if  I  were  to  employ  a  person 
to  shovel  the  snow  off  the  roof  be- 
fore it  melted  and  came  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  upper  rooms.  I  de- 
termined to  execute  that  task  myself. 
The  snow  was  thawing  now,  it  would 
be  easy;  there  was  a  high  parapet, 
both  front  and  back ;  no  one  would 
see  me.  I  called  for  the  spade,  the 
broom,  and  the  steps.  The  spade 
was  gone,  so  was  the  broom.  Would 
the  neighbour  who  gave  me  advice 
lend  me  a  spade?  She— it  was  a 
she— was  very  sorry,  but  she  hadn't 

got  one.    That  was  a .    Never 

mind,  I  knew  she  possessed  a  spade. 
However,  the  case  was  urgent ;  so  a 
new, spade,  three  and  nine,  and  a 
new  broom  two  shilliugs,  a  small 
eveopence,  and  an  invisible  three 
farthings.  Up-stairs  I  go,  'Arriet 
following  witn  the  steps,  to  that 
trap-door  over  the  landing  of  the 
top  floor.  I  was  not  sure  what  that 
trap-door  was  for,  but  I  presumed  it 
led  to  the  roof.    So  I  planted  the 


steps  and  mounted— alas,  too  confi- 
dently! When  you  become  a  house- 
holder, my  bachelor  friend,  you  will 
make  the  acquaintance  of  steps,  and 
know  how  they  wobble  about  Some- 
how—being unused  to  the  business, 
I  suppose— I  slipped,  and  came  down 
by  the  run,  breaking  my  shins  fear- 
fully. The  dreadful  language  which 

I But  there,  I  wouldn't  have 

believed  it  I  heard  'Arriet  say 
afterwards,  that  she  never  could 
have  thought  it  of  master,  and  him 
generally  so  quiet  and  so  mild 
spoken.  Fomentations,  diachylon 
plaster,  soothing  medicine,  and 
then  to  bed,  forgetting  the  snow  on 
the  roof,  which  melts  in  the  night 
and  comes  through  on  the  slumber- 
ing'Axriet,  who,  I  believe,  has  whis- 
pered over  the  garden  wall  to 
Jemima  next  door,  that  *  ever  since 
the  night  of  the  thawr  her  consti- 
tooshun  has  been  completely  under- 
minded.' 

i  Three  times  last  winter  did  I 
enjo^  these  delightftd  incidents  of 
the  jolly  snow ;  and  on  the  last  oc- 
casion having  employed  the  chim- 
ney-sweep to  shovel  the  snow  off 
the  roof,  that  delegate  of  my  will, 
acting  for  and  on  my  behalf,  shovelled 
a  heavy  quantity  on  the  head  of  a 
passer-by,  and  rendered  me  respon- 
sible for  personal  damage.  The  un- 
timely passer-by  alleged  'swimming 
in  the  'ed,'  whereby  he  was  pre- 
vented from  following  his  lawful 
calling  (baked  taturs)  and  support- 
ing his  family  (wife  chargeable  to 
the  parish),  and  laid  the  damages  at 
two  hundred,  and  medical  charges. 
Compensation  on  a  more  mode- 
rate scale  was  subsequently  ac- 
cepted; but  the  victim  having, 
during  the  off  season  of  baked 
taturs,  appealed  to  charity  in  mv 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  with 
a  graphic  picture  on  his  breast  re- 
presenting the  catastrophe  by  which 
he  was  disabled  for  life,  a  thorn  has 
been  planted  in  my  breast  for  ever, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  snow  without 
a  shudder. 


-^^^^ 
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A  DEMONSTRATION  OP^LOVE. 

I  FEEL  a  tenderness  at  hearty 
That  was  but  gentle  heretofore ; 
That  oft  was  lonely  and  apart. 

Bat  now  is  fellowed  evermore. 
Shadows  that  wrapped  it  like  a  shroud, 

And  hid  its  life  from  all  but  few, 
Flee  largely  like  a  morning  cloud. 
And  soft  as  early  autumn  dew : 

Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 

A  yastness  maketh  rich  my  soul. 

That  was  but  great  till  yesterday ; 
Takes  in  the  universal  whole. 

And  grandly  learns  to  love  and  pray. 
The  riddle  of  the  sphinx  is  guessea ; 

The  intricate  lock  hath  found  its  key  ;^ 
Open  I  fling  the  jewel  chest; 

I  cut  the  Grordmn  knot  with  thee : 

Therefore  I  Imow  I  love  thoe. 

I  have  a  purpose,  heart  of  oak. 

That  was  of  late  a  drooping  willow ; 
That,  but  it  bent,  must  oft  have  broke      " 

Shapeless  as  breaks  a  vagrant  billow. 
Now  my  trained  forces  come  and  go ; 

And  now  I  arm  me  cap-a-pie. 
Shout  for  a  weapon  and  a  foe. 

And  chafe  to  strike  for  fame  and  thee : 
Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 

Sometimes  of  old  I  climbed  the  height 

Where  all  the  gods  Olympian  quaffed 
Their  deathless  (kink  'midst  deaUiless  light — 

And  gained  by  stealth  a  random  draught 
But  now  I  pitch  my  tent  above; 

Mocking  the  fugitive  drops  I  sipped, 
I  couch  me  next  tide  couch  of  Jove, 

And  drain  his  goblet,  purple- lipped : 
Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 

The  pathos  of  a  droppmg  well 

Was  the  poor  melody  I  heard, 
Till  now  the  thunders  near  me  swell 

Of  the  world's  heart  to  music  stirr'd. 
And  with  its  organ- tones  I  seem 

To  blend  the  stops  of  coming  years — 
The  crashing  sweetness  of  a  dream. 

The  diapason  of  the  spheres : 

Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 

I  was  not  quite  a  churl ;  and  art. 

And  grace,  and  nature,  all  were  dear ; 
Though  a  thick  veil  upon  my  heart 

Forbade  my  knowing  all  was  there. 
I  saw,  but  felt  the  deeper  want, 

I  gazed,  but  felt  I  did  not  see. 
Till  thou  becam'st  the  hierophant. 

And  Beauty  named  her  priestess,  thee : 
Therefore  I  know  I  love  thee. 
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I  mark  the  generous  glow  of  Jane 

Where  yesterday  was  winter  snow— 
What  marrel  melts  the  ioe  so  soon? 

Or  to  ine  only  is  it  so? 
Bobed  as  thou  art,  amongst  the  poor 

To  scatter  gifts  this  cheerless  weather, 
I  feel  a  new  constraint  implore 

We  may  do  Mercy's  work  together : 

Therefore  I  know  I  lore  tboe. 


A.  H.  G. 


MR.  BROWN'S  MISTAKE. 

THE  fire  shone  bright,  snow  fell  without. 
And  holly  decked  the  walls ; 
Glad  sounds  of  revel  and  of  rout. 
Of  mirth  and  glee,  prevailed  throughout 
The  Smiths'  ancestral  halls. 

The  worthy  sire  with  brow  serene 
Prepared  tiie  wassail  bowl, 
Whilst  Christmas  guests  of  jovial  mien, 
All  glowiug  from  the  air  so  keen, 
Supplied  the '  flow  of  soul.' 

One  youth  (whose  dark  Byronic  frown 
Struck  awe,  till  simpers  mild 
Calmed  the  appalled  beholder  down) 
Brimmed  o'er  with  bliss ;  his  name  was  Brown, 
He  loved  Smith's  only  child. 

He  loved  and  was  beloved ;  ere  long 
His  single  days  should  close. 
Meantime,  to  him  of  all  the  throng 
Those  maddening  looks  and  smiles  belong. 
Which  Fanny  Smith  bestows. 

He  triumphed — but  Earth's  hopes  are  vain. 
Fate  vowed  to  cast  his  down  ; 
And  soon  high  bumpers  of  champagne 
(From  generous  gooseberry)  wrecked  his  brain. 
Ah !  too,  too  wretched  Brown. 

At  ten  the  door  flew  open  wide. 
Miss  Crowe,  kept  late,  appeared ; 
And  Brown's  ill  genius  at  her  side 
flight  by  clairvoyant  have  been  spied. 
As  plain  as  Brown's  red  beard. 

This  imp  (combined  with  subtlest  juice 
Of  Smith's  domestic  vine) 
Let  all  its  powers  of  mischief  loose. 
And  played,  in  short,  the  very  deuce 
With  all  his  heart's  sunshine. 

His  pale  blue  eyes  it  clouded  o'er, 
Till—tliough  'twas  plain  to  see. 
Miss  Crowe's  pink  moir6  sweep  the  floor. 
Whilst  spotless  white  his  Fanny  wore. 
He  doubted  which  was  she ! 
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'TwBA  stranger— aa  his  obarmar  trae 
Was  short  and  fiur  and  &t, 
Her  locks  were  of  an  aabom  hue. 
Her  eyes,  like  his,  a  washy  blue. 
Her  nose  was  rather  flat 

Whilst  tall  and  dark,  of  stately  grace. 
Miss  Crowe  drew  every  gaze. 
Her  black  eyes'  flash,  her  oval  face 
And  Grecian  nose,  lefk  only  place 
For  enyy  or  for  praise. 

Time  passed,  and  Brown's  confusion  grew 
More  hopeless  every  hour ; 
Through  many  a  mazy  waltz  he  flew 
With  that  dark  belle— and  ventured  too 
To  steal  a  glove  and  flower. 

Still  worse— at  length  the  wicked  sprite 
Who  had  beguiled  him  so. 
Bent  on  undoing  him  outright. 
Brought  the  delusion  to  its  height 
Beneath  the  mistletoe  1 

On  this  a  guest  full  six  feet  high. 

Of  stem,  commanding  air, 

Who  long  had  kept  a  cold  grey  eye 

On  Brown's  misdeeds — drew  calmly  m'gh 

And  kicked  him  down  the  stair. 

What  scenes  took  place  when  he  was  gone 

'Twere  too  much  pain  to  say — 

His  portrait,  drawn  with  features  wan. 

And  bandit-hke  expression  on. 

Went  back  to  him  next  day. 

No  more  to  Fanny's  might  he  go. 
His  life  grew  drear  and  dim. 
Miss  Crowe  espoused  his  six-foot  foe, 
The  wedding  bells  pealed  o'er  the  snow- 
No  wedding  bells  for  him. 

Each  mom  he  rose  with  haggard  face, 
He  shaved  with  many  a  sigh. 
And,  as  he  put  it  in  its  place, 
He  darkly  eyed  his  razor-case 
As  one  who  yeamed  to  die. 

Thus  slowly  passed  the  year,  until 
It  neared  the  fatal  night. 
The  veiy  sight  of  turkeys  still 
Had  power  to  make  his  blood  run  chill. 
Mince-pies  unmanned  him  quite. 

And  when  the  carols  broke  at  last 
Upon  his  loathing  ear. 
All  day  he  kept  his  chamber  fast, 
-  And,  ever  brooding  on  the  past, 
Refused  all  Christmas  cheer. 

But  lo !  at  night,  with  laughter  mde. 
In  burst  young  Philip  Gryde ; 
Poor  Brown  still  sat  in  tearful  mood, 
A  cup  of  watergruel  stood 
IJntasted  by  his  side, 
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'  Halloa !'  cried  Gryde, '  these  fonntains  di> , 

'  You're  coming  home  with  me.' 

'No!  No!'  gasped  Brown,  Td  rather  die!' 

To  which  his  friend  made  no  reply, 

But  seized  him,  mcUgre  luu 

Brown  writhed  and  sidled  like  a  crab. 
His  friend  cared  not  a  pin,  j 
He  held  him  fast  with  powerful  grab. 
He  dragged  him,  groaning,  to  a  cab. 
And  shoved  him,  groaning,  in. 

They  drove  through  many  a  brilliant  street. 
And  reached  the  Grydes'  abode. 
Whence  came  the  sound  of  busy  feet. 
And  pleasant  bursts  of  music  sweet, 
Whilst  every  window  glowed. 

One  desperate  struggle  at  the  door. 
And  Brown  was  overcome ; 
He  strove  against  his  fate  no  more, 
But  meekly  drooping,  walked  before 
'Mid  merry  voices'  hum. 

But  what  means  this  electric  thnll 
Which  stirs  his  Being's  tide  ? 
What  shriek  is  that,  not  loud,  yet  shrill. 
Which  makes  him  cleave  his  way  until 
He  gains  the  shrieker's  side  ? 

'Tis  Fanny  Smith !  in  ball  array, 
Who,  sliding  lightly  down. 
Has  fiEunted  gracefully  away, 
^ot  even  a  fold  displaced  they  say) 
O'eroome  at  sight  of  Brown  I 

He  raised  her  up— her  eyes*  soft  light 

Forgiveness  gentlv  smiled. 

What  words  could  paint  the  rapid  flight 

Of  all  his  woe  that  blissful  m'ght! 

Poor  Brown  went  nearly  wild.  . 

A  crowd  turned  out  ere  long  with  glee. 
The  bridal  pair  to  cheer ; 
And  let  us  hope  that  they  and  we 
May  many  a  merry  Christmas  see. 
And  many  a  glad  New  Year ! 

L.  L. 
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ALL  Paris  has  been  fennentiDg 
in  a  turmoil  (and  the  hnbbab 
lias  not  quite  subsided  yet),  because 
somebody  has  stated  and  criticised 
fiusts  of  which  all  Paris  is  fully 
aware.  It  is  as  if  the  senile  world 
shotdd  rise  up  in  riot  when  told 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  for 
we  are  informed  by  certain  apolo- 
gists that  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  are  as  inevitable  at  the  present 
day,  and  under  the  present  state  of 
thmgs,  as  the  effects  of  time  on  the 
human  hair.  French  women,  who 
move  in  good  society,  will  not,  and 
cannot,  just  now,  be  anything  else 
than  spendthrifts,  mangeiises  (far- 
gent, '  eaters-up  of  money,'  according 
to  tiie  somewhat  coarse  native  ex- 
pression. Thebetter  class  of  French 
philosophers,  however,  regarding 
the  phenomena  more  coolly,  consider 
them  as  manifestations  of  an  epi- 
demic not  altogether  permanently 
established  in  the  land ;  but  which, 
having  had  its  causes,  may  also  have 
its  remedies;  and  which  at  least 
may  one  day  pass  away  of  its  own 
accord. 

The  above-mentioned  'all  Paris' 
requires  some  little  definition.  That 
clever  writer,  Auguste  Yillemot, 
tells  us  that  when  events  occupy 
'all  Paris,' we  know  what 'all  Pans' 
often  means.  It  is  tout  Paris  minus 
the  reader,  perhaps ;  minus  himself, 
assuredly ;  minus  whoever  reads,  or 
writes,  or  works,  or  thinks;  which 
reduces  tout  Paris  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  special  group.  It  is  thus 
that  UnU  Paris  is  daily  utilised,  to 
serve  the  interests  of  trade  or  the 
gratification  of  vanity.  A  retailer  of 
fiishionable  novelties  announces  that 
UnU  Paris  is  rushing  to  his  show- 
rooms—a statement  clearly  open  to 
a  slight  reduction.  You  read  in 
your  newspaper  that,  last  night, 
tout  Paris  was  at  such  a  theatre. 
Now,  addition  and  subtraction  duly 
made,  it  turns  out  that  tout  Paris  is 
composed  of  twenty  dagueurs,  or 
paid  applauders,  thurty  young  men 
m>m  the  country,  a  few  tradesmen 
to  the  theatre  who  have  obtained 
orders  for  their  families,  forty  check- 
takers,  fifty  female  box-openers,  and 


other  employes;  besides  six  firemen 
and  four  gendarmes,  without  whom 
tout  Paris  would  be  incomplete. 

It  is  also  customary  to  say, '  Last 
Sunday,  all  Paris  was  at  Madame 
de  X.'s  soir^.'  Now  Madame  de 
X  occupies  an  entresol  which,  in 
case  of  need,  will  hold  some  sixty 
people.  Never  mind ;  on  that  par- 
ticular evening,  those  sixty  ama- 
teurs represent  all  Paris ;  exactly  as, 
in  tragedies  at  the  Thdtltre  Fran9ais, 
six  figurants  represent  the  Roman 
people.  In  short,  all  Paris  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  itself 
Everybody  wishes  to  have  it  for  his 
guest,  and  to  boast  of  the  honour  of 
its  acquaintance.  The  mark  of  fash- 
ionable eminence  is  to  know  all 
Paris,  and  to  be  known  by  it 

A  portress  of  M.  Yillemof  s  ac- 
quaintance had  a  daughter  who,  in 
her  personal  decoration,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  exceed  her  just  rights  and 
step  a  little  out  of  her  rank. 

'  My  daughter,'  said  the  sensible 
woman,/ when  you  show  yourself  in 
a  hat  instead  of  a  cap,  you  do  not 
perceive  that  all  Pans  shrugs  its 
shoulders  at  you.' 

All  Paris,  for  this  portress,  was 
the  groceress,  the  fruit-woman,  and 
the  baker's  wife;  who  might  truly 
make  a  few  spicy,  rich,  and  cmsly 
remarks  touching  Mademoiselle 
Gibou's  coquetry.  But  the  rest  of 
Paris  troubled  little  about  it.  In 
the  first  place,  Paris  is  not  surprised 
at  such  trifles.  It  is  only  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  beholding  portress's 
daughters  disdaining  cotton  print 
for  muslin  and  silk,  mounting  from 
the  porter's  lodge  to  the  tapestried 
entresol,  lolling  in  their  open  car- 
riage, and  parading  their  finery  in 
the  box  of  a  theatre.  Paris  is  amuised, 
rather  than  angered,  at  the  spec- 
tacle. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  at  the  representation  of 
'  Gapitaine  Fantome  (all  Paris  was 
there),  a  double-distilled  cocotte 
arrived  late,  and  boisterously  in- 
stalled herself  in  the  awint-scene,  in 
the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  the 
drama.  There  were  several  disap- 
proving '  chuts ;'  and  then,  the  inno- 
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cent  and  sQyer  Toioe  of  a  spectator 
in  the  gallery  exdaimed — 

'  Tiens !  'Tis  my  portress's  daugh- 
ter I  \B(mjour,  MarrCzeUe  Jiosaliel 
Cordon  I  Full  the  bolt^  to  let  ns  in, 
sVZ  vous plait? 

Poor  Mademoiselle  Bosalie  was 
considerably  ont  of  countenance. 
She  tried  hard  to  crash  all  Paris 
witii  her  disdain.  Bat  when  once 
all  Paris  takes  mischief  in  hand,  it 
behaves  no  better  than  a  London 
errand-boy.  All  Paris,  that  evening, 
was  in  the  mind  for  a  bit  of  chaff; 
and  the  imlacky  cocotte  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  flood  of  raiU 
lery  which,  like  the  rising  tide, 
overwhelmed  and  'extinguished  her 
airs  and  graces.  She  retired,  saying 
audibly  to  the  amiable  but  some- 
what bashful  young  man  who 
accompanied  her,  'Come  away, 
Ernest;  there  is  nothing  but  ra- 
caille,  low  people,  here  to-nighi' 
All  which  bias  not  prevented  Made- 
moiselle Rosalie's  brilliant  success. 
She  appeals  in  public  every  day,  in 
the  most  aristocratic  attitudes.  She 
has  her  box  at  the  first  performance 
of  every  new  play ;  her  oaleohe  at 
the  races ;  and,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  sups  on  prawns  at  the  GafiS 
Anglais. 

Instances  of  'money-eating,'  in 
upstart  creatures,  who  oat,  not  their 
own,  but  other  people's  money, 
ought  not  so  much  to  astonish  sages. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride— you  know  where.  But 
the  accusation,  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement,  has  been  made 
against  women  moving  in  good 
society.  In  the  French^  senate,  the 
late  M.  Dupin  Toocupying  a  position 
analogous  to  tnat  of  our  Attorney- 
General)  made  a  short  but  spirited 
speech  on  *  the  unbridled  luxury  of 
women.'  He  complains  that  respect- 
able and  high-brod  ladies  copy  the 
fashions  set  by  females  who  are 
neither  high-bred  nor  respectable; 
tiiat,  every  winter,  every  season, 
&cts  come  to  light,  proving  that 
dressmakers'  bills  amount  to  totals 
which  the  handsomest  fortunes  can- 
not meet  The  desire  to  make  a 
brilliant  figure  causes  finery  to  be 
bought  on  credit,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  husband;  bills,  letters 
of  change,  are  signed ;  and,  for  those 


bills^  endorsers  have  to  be  found, 
who  talce  advantage  of  their  position. 
Such  is  the  state  of  French  society, 
which  sumptuary  reformers  are  en- 
deavouring ,to  correct  La  Fon- 
taine committed  an  error  in  laughing 
at  the  frog  who  tried  to  inflate  her- 
self (to  the  bigness  of  the  bull ;  for, 
in  this  current  year  of  grace,  Frogf^ 
would  easily  attain  her  object  Fi- 
nally, according  to  M.  Dupm,  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  influential  matrons  (without 
ceasing  to  present  themselves  in 
decent  and  even  rich  attire,  when 
the  occasion,  and  their  rank  and 
fortune  require  it),  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  Ladies'-Dress  Tempe- 
rance Society,  pitilessly  retrenchmg 
every  superfluity.  Example,  he 
holds,  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
husbands  and  &milie8  from  shame 
and  ruin. 

The  ladies,  it  seems,  were  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  eloquence  of 
their  magisterial  censor;  and  had 
M.  Dupin  taken  his  walks  by  night 
through  the  Champs  Elys^  unat- 
tended, he  might  have  incurred  the 
possibility  of  a  bath  in  one  of  the 
fountains,  administered  by  aveneing 
female  hands.  All  the  good  done 
by  remonstrance,  hitherto,  is  to  get 
haxk  A  tu  quoque,  'You  are  as  bad 
yourself.' — When  the  ladies  are  told, 
'Beform  your  dress,'  they  answer, 
'  And  you,  gentlemen,  reform  your 
mon^.'  Such  is  the  upshot  of 
Madame  Olympe  Audouard's, '  Be- 
ponse  d*une  Femme  ^  M.  Le  Pro- 
cureur-G6n6ral  Dupin,'  which  one 
of  her  compatriots  has  criticised  as 
'de  mauvais  gofit'— in  not  good 
taste. 

But  a  couple  of  foolish  acts, 
simultaneously  performed,  by  wo- 
men on  the  one  hand  and  by  men  on 
the  other,  do  not,  like  acids  and 
iJkalis,  neutralise  each  other, 
making  up  one  wise,  or  even  inconse- 
quential act  between  them.  Were  it 
BO,  the  world's  stupidities  would  be 
easier  to  remedy  than  they  are. 
We  should  only  have  to  match  one 
folly  with  another— a  task  agreeable 
enough  to  certain  temperaments. 

Madame  Audouard's  views  of 
crinoline  are  droll ;  men,  however, 
do  not  understaaid  its  sesthetio  bear- 
ings.   In  their  ignorance,  they  look 
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upon  it  aa  an  oooouizement  which 
clothes  without  warming,  and  coyeis 
without  concealing,  ^inoline^she 
allows,  ia  inconvenient,  espemlly 
for  gentlemen-— whether  they  offer 
their  arm  to,  or  waltz  with  a  lady, 
or  find  themselvea  in  a  carriage  in 
company  with  three  crinolines.  And 
the  ladies;  are  they  on  a  bed  of 
roflee?  Certainly  not.  Why  keep  it, 
then?  Why?— why? 

Because— because — before  crino- 
line, some  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
they,  as  schoolgirls,  wore  a  littlo 
petticoat  and  a  scanty  skirt,  a  frook, 
a  scabbard,  a  scissors-sheath,  a  razor- 
case*  which  allowed  many  a  contour 
to  be  guessed  at,  or  rather  revealed 
it  in  well-developed  outlines.  They, 
the  schoolgirls,  like  Eve  in  her  in- 
nooence,  were  not  shocked,  being 
still  ignorant  of  that  thing  of  mys- 
tery, that  immense  veil  larded  with 
strips  of  iron,  vulgarly  called  a  cage 
or  nencoop.  But  now,  she  says, 
they  are  like  Eve  'after  the  leaf. 
We  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to 
reveal  the  secrets  which  we  have 
kept  concealed  for  ten  long  years. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  experiment, 
we  try  on  in  private  the  simple  pet- 
ticoat and  skirt  of  olden  time ;  but 
we  find  ourselves  too  slightly  clad, 
and,  presto!  we  on  with  the  crino- 
line again.'  It  is  logical  for  our 
authoress  to  add,  'Modesty  is  a  mat- 
ter of  custom.' 

Of  M.  Dupin's  many  reviewers, 
not  the  least  sensible,  fisiir,  and  acute, 
is  that  able  and  well-known  author 
M.  Edmond  About,  who  admits  that 
M.  Dupin,  quoting  and  imitating 
Cato  the  Censor,  has,  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  tusk,  stirred  up  the 
weightiest  question  of  the  present 
day.  But  M.  About  neither  blames 
nor  praises  him  for  his  attack  on 
crinoline ;  he  refrains  from  discuss- 
ing the  elegant  rhymes  which  are 
passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Crinoline,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  irresponsible  scaffold- 
ing; it  is  a  peg  which  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  answer  for  what  peo- 
ple chooise  to  hang  upon  ii  It  con- 
ceals and  displays  in  turn  woman's 
secret  riches  and  leannesses;  it 
cieates  illusion  respecting  living 
broomsticks  who  walk  up  and  down 


the  town ;  but  next  Sunday,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Madeleine,  it  will  betray 
the  physical  poverty  it  wtus  intended 
to  hide. 

Crinoline  alone,  he  holds,  has 
never  ruined  anybody;  quite  the 
contrary.  It  is  an  economical  en- 
gine which  supplies  the  place  of 
four  or  five  petticoats,  or  there- 
abouts, per  day.  It  costs  fifty  francs, 
and  suppresses  an  outlay  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty- five  (thirty  in 
leap  year) ;  for  it  is  easily  made  to 
last  a  twelvemonth.  The  crinoline 
question,  therefore,  may  be  set  aside 
as  irrelevant  to  female  extravagance, 
and  our  whole  attention  devoted  to 
woman  herself. 

A  &ir  correspondent  reproaches 
him  with  having  too  long  neglected 
this  '  capital'  theme.  But,  two  years 
ago,  he  published  a  thick  volume, 
entitled  '  Madelon,'in  which  he  pic- 
tured the  dissolving  action  of  one 
single  female  money-eater  on  the 
purest  hearts  and  the  firmest  cha- 
racters. Since  the  and  of  October, 
1864,  he  has  written  three  big  oc- 
tavo volumes,  in  which  high-life 
money-eateresses  swarm  as  thick  as 
gold  fish  in  a  dealer's  aquarium. 
But  he  has  not  yet  said  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  there  is  to  say : 
witness  the  pleasure,  ever  new,  with 
which  he  returns  to  his  fiock  of 
sheepsheariog  ewes. 

There  is  also  published,  within 
two  steps  of  the  Bourse,  a  journal 
exclusively  devoted  to  female  pro- 
digals—to prodigal  daughters,  pro- 
digal wives,  and  prodigal  other 
things.  It  is  called  'La  Tie  Fa- 
risienne,'  Life  in  Paris,  because  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  the  important 
interests  it  discusses  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  Paris.  'Heaven  be 
praised  for  it  1'  may  Frenchmen  ex- 
claim. This  paper,  attractive  in 
form  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
has  not  fewer  than  six  thousand  sub- 
scribers, although  it  eschews  scandal 
and  malicious  personality.  Whence 
comes  such  extraordinary  vogue? 
From  this:  'La  Vie  Parisienne'  is 
the  money-swalloweress's  Moniteur 
— Moniteur  in  both  senses  of  the 
word.  Not  only  does  it  publish 
their  decrees  or  their  fantaaies 
(which  are  one  and  the  same),  as 
the  Moniteur  Universel  prints  the 
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imperial  decrees,  but  it  also  giyes 
them  smart  raps  on  the  knuckles. 
Every  week  it  tells  them  little  truths, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  cane, 
exactly  as  a  preparatorynsohool  mo- 
nitor would.  The  director  in  chief 
isMaroelin.  The  writers— M.  About 
is  one  of  them — compose  a  curious 
group.  You  would  see,  if  they  took 
off  their  masks,  that  this  ultra-mun- 
dane journal  reckons  two  philoso- 
phers for  one  man  of  the  world;  so 
that  M.  Dupin  has  not  altogether 
had  the  first-fruits  of  the  'Dupin 
question.'  The  originality  of  his 
discourse  consists  in  its  having  been 
spoken  before  gentlemen  who  are 
especially  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  men,  not  of  women,  seeing  that 
their  time  and  thoughts  have  been 
almost  exclusiyely  devoted  to  po- 
litics. 

M.  About  goes  farther  than  the 
writers  who  simply  signalise  the 
fisu^ts  of  prodigality;  he  traces  the 
causes  of  female  extravagance  to  the 
manner  in  which  French  young 
ladies  are  educated.  Without  en- 
croaching on  F^n^lon's  ground,  or 
even  on  Eousseau's  (who  created  a 
Sophie  to  match  his  Emile),  he  con- 
fines himself  to  Paris  in  1865,  and 
inquires  how  they  bring  up  young 
persons,  who  will  one  day  be  women, 
m  the  metropolis  which  M.  Hauss- 
man  has  given  to  the  world.  It  will 
be  understood  tiiat  he  leaves  out  of 
the  question  the  indigent  or  simply 
laborious  clafises.  It  is  not  amongst 
artisans  or  small  retail  dealers  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  expensive 
ostentation  which  called  forth  M. 
Dupin's  censures.  At  the  outset  we 
may  eliminate  from  the  discussion 
everybody  who  does  not  possess,  or 
earn,  an  income  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  (eight  hundred  pounds). 

With  a  few  exceptions,  which  are 
unfortunately  very  rare,  the  fJEither 
of  a  £Amily  is  unable  to  superintend 
the  education  of  his  sons;  how, 
then,  should  he  find  the  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  daughters'  bringing  up? 
Every  placeman  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed, not  only  by  the  duties  of  his 
place,  but  also  by  official  obligations. 
When  you  read  in  your  newspapers 
that  such  a  minister  holds  a  recep- 
tion on  Monday,  such  another  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  on  up  to  Saturday, 


you  may  boldly  conclude  that  two 
or  three  thousand  &thers  of  families 
quit  their  homes  every  evening  in 
tiie  week,  return  long  after  tiieir 
children  are  gone  to  bed,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  in  the  morning, 
rush  witibout  delay  to  the  pUioes 
where  their  business  calls  them. 
The  grand  dinners  which  begin  at 
eight,  the  balls  which  break  up  at 
daylight,  the  theatres,  the  club,  the 
Bourse,  the  bureau,  the  counting- 
house,  calls  of  digestion  (at  houses 
where  one  has  dined),  of  politeness 
or  canvassing,  business  appoint- 
ments, rides  and  drives  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  for  purposes  of  health 
or  vanity,  form  altogether  a  passable 
amount  of  obstacles  which  interfere 
between  a  parent  and  his  children. 
But  the  mother  V  In  well-regulated 
families  the  wife  goes  almost  every- 
where with  her  husband.  In  ill- 
regulated  families  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  girls  will  have  the  best  pos- 
sible maternal  example  or  inshuo- 
tion  afforded  them. 

There  are  in  Paris  several  thou- 
sand wealthy,  honourable,  well-as- 
sorted couples,  who  dine  out  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  who  receive 
dinner  visitors  on  the  seventh.  The 
children  do  not  go  out  to  dinner 
with  the  parents,  nor  do  they  dine 
with  them  at  home  when  half  a 
score  guests  are  seated  at  table. 
They  dine  apart  with  an  English 
nursemaid  (such  is  the  fashion)  un- 
til they  are  provided  with  a  gover- 
ness or  a  tutor.  But  break&st,  at 
least,  it  will  be  supposed,  is  par- 
taken of  as  a  family  meal.  Barely. 
Paris  life,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
going  now,  tends  to  become,  for 
adults  of  a  certain  rank,  a  nocturnal 
life.  The  parents  submit  to  this 
reversal  of  the  natural  state  of 
things  simply  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  but  almost  all  of  them  try 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  making 
their  children  get  up  and  go  to  bed 
at  reasonable  hours,  taking  their 
four  meals  ^  day  at  proper  and 
wholesome  intervals.  The  old- 
fashioned  regularity  which  main- 
tained the  great-grandfftthers  of  the 
present  generation  in  good  health 
and  spirits  is  renounced  by  adults ; 
but  children  are  still  made  to  con- 
form to  it,  that  is,  almost  all  chil- 
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dren,  for  exceptions  already  exist. 
You  may  now  and  then  meet  with 
little  gentlemen  as  tall  as  your  boot, 
and  Bttle  ladies  as  big  round  as 
your  fist,  who  lie  late  in  bed,  sit  up 
till  midnight,  toss  off  glasses  of 
champagne,  and  who,  it  requires  no 
conjuror  to  guess,  wither  before  their 
season  of  coming  into  bloom.  Setting 
these  melancholy  phenomena  aside, 
and  returning  to  the  ordinary  mul- 
titude of  cases,  it  may  be  asserted 
as  a  general  axiom  that  nine-tenths . 
of  the  rich  children  in  Paris  are 
brought  up  by  their  domestics.  The 
papas  will  exclaim  that  this  is  a  ca- 
lumny ;  and  the  mammas,  what  will 
they  say  ? 

Yes,  madame,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  you  devote  one  hundred  and 
twenty  minutes  per  day  to  the  train- 
ing of  your  little  family;  from  one 
till  three  in  the  afternoon;  there  is 
no  gainsaying  it.  And  tibe  effort 
which  you  make  to  do  it  is  so  Tery 
creditable  that  you  deserve  compli- 
ments instead  of  reproaches  for  the 
shortness  of  the  interval.  You  live 
in  a  world  in  which  bustle,  noise, 
ostentation,  and  ubiquity  are  mat- 
ters of  absolute  compulsion.  Your 
existence  is  caught  in  a  set  of  im- 
placable cog-wheels,  and  it  is  really 
meritorious  on  your  part  to  steal 
out  of  it  a  couple  of  hours  per  day. 

As  to  you,  dear  monsieur,  you 
throw  the  &ult  upon  the  urgency  of 
your  affairs;  and  everybody,  alas  I 
has  his  a&irs  now-a-days.  Million- 
aires have  as  many,  perhaps  more, 
OQ  their  shoulders  than  poor  devils 
who  have  to  work,  or  write,  for  their 
bread.  If  one  could  make  up  one's 
mind  to  have  only  a  single  child, 
one  could  turn  one's  back  upon 
affairs.  The  child,  sooner  or  later, 
inherits  his  patrimony,  and  does  not 
find  his  position  much  lowered, 
although  the  twenty-franc  piece 
(which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  &llen  to  the  value  of  ten)  is  in- 
sensibly dropping  towards  five.  But 
people  have  families  of  three  or 
mur,  if  only  out  of  prudence,  re- 
membering that  all  are  mortal  It 
is  wished  that  they  should  not  be 
more  to  be  pitied  than  their  parents; 
money  must  be  got  for  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  'afbus.' 
There  are  affairs  of  all  genera,  spe- 


cies, and  varieties,  from  speculation 
at  the  Bourse  to  politics  and  place- 
hunting. 

A  good  French  father,  at  present, 
works,  even  if  rich,  to  insure  the 
further  welfare  of  his  children.  He 
wante  to  scrape  together  a  dowry 
for  his  daughter;   he  rushes  into 

e>litics,  and  performs  the  twelve 
hours  of  Hercules,  to  obtam  a 
good  sinecure  for  his  son.  For,  be 
it  noted,  contemporary  Parisian 
fftthers  do  not  seem  to  reckon  much 
on  the  activity  of  Messieurs  their 
descendants.  In  times  past,  Michel 
Letellier  reckoned  on  his  son:  he 
made  him  work  like  a  railway  la- 
bourer, and  so  the  son  became 
Louvois.  Colbert  did  not  spoil  the 
Marquis  de  Seignelay,  who,  under 
his  eyes,  grew  into  an  excellent 
minister. 

Just  now  the  heaurideal  sought 
after  by  provident  fathers  is  some 
easy  and  well-remunerated  employ- 
ment, such  as  tax-receiving,  either 
on  a  large  or  a  moderate  scale. 
This  requires  no  great  educational 
efforts.  If  the  boy  do  but  grow 
strong  and  healthy,  and  reach  his 
majority  without  accident,  it  is  all 
that  is  needed.  The  father  worries 
himself,  intrigues,  intrudes,  courts 
favour,  obtains  it,  keeps  it,  grapples 
on  to  it,  and  from  time  to  time 
inquires  at  home  how  his  son  is 
going  on. 

M.  About  exaggerates,  he  is  well 
aware.  But  if  your  blood  be  tainted 
by  disease,  it  is  no  use  showing  it 
to  your  unassisted  eye;  you  must 
be  aided  by  a  microscope.  And  he 
confesses  it  is  through  a  microscope, 
if  you  will,  that  he  has  inspected 
the  early  education  of  little  Parisians 
abandoned  to  their  servants. 

The  race  of  domestics,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  has  been  greatly 
modified  in  Paris.  Where  are  those 
servitors  of  the  olden  time  who 
formed  part  of  the  family?  You 
might  fearlessly  trust  them  with  the 
care  of  a  boy,  nay,  even  of  a  girl. 
True,  they  tutoyaient,  used  the 
&miliar  'thee' and  'thou'  to  their 
young  masters  and  mistresses;  it 
was  a  liberty  which  little  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  only  three 
years  of  age  would  not  tolerate  now. 
But,  as  a  make-weight,  they  loved 
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them  dearly.  They  guarded  those 
innooent  ears  and  those  Tirgin  eyes 
with  affectioiiate  respect  and  jealous 
oare.  The  children,  on  their  part, 
entertained  a  sort  of  filial  feeling  for 
those  andent,  intelligent,  and  de- 
Yoted  fixtures  belonging  to  the 
parental  mansion.  They  looked 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  poor 
relations,  but  without  unkindness 
or  jealousy.  The  type  of  servant 
here  evoked  has  not  disappeared 
from  France ;  it  has  migrated,  that 
is  all ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  pro- 
vinces. But  in  Paris,  masters  and 
servants  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  wish  to  become  acquainted. 
They  take,  and  they  quit  each 
other,  mutually  giving  the  eight 
days'  warning.  Many  a  master, 
every  summer,  turns  his  whole 
establishment  adrift  in  a  lump  be- 
fore leaving  town  for  the  country. 
Almost  every  servitor  is  on  the 
look-out  for  a  better  place,  that  is^ 
more  lucrative  in  wages  and  per- 
quisites. That  many  of  these  un- 
fortunates put  the  screw  on  trades- 
men, turn  the  market  penny,  get  a 
profit  out  of  everything,  gamble 
with  their  savings  at  the  Bourse, 
await  the  prize  of  lottery  after 
lottery;  that  greediness  should  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  their  heart,  and 
cynicism  on  the  tip  of  their  tongue ; 
that  money,  in  tneir  talk,  should 
take  the  precedence  of  all  things; 
that  they  should  most  look  up  to 
the  persons  who  give  them  the 
handsomest  veils  and  the  heaviest 
ctrmnes,  is  only  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  It  would  be  folly 
to  be  scandalized  or  astonished  at 
it  The;  are  what  their  lot  and 
their  education  have  made  them. 
But  that  a  parent  should  abandon 
his  sons  and  his  daughters  to  such 
liveried  preceptors  as  those,  is  quite 
a  different  affair. 

According  to  French  ideas,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  a 
young  lady  should  reach  her  wed« 
ding-day  with  her  eyes  covered  with 
a  bandage.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  angelic  i^orance  is  not  the 
height  of  girlish  perfection.  But 
then,  0  charming  and  brilliant 
mammas !  take  your  daughters  out 
for  walks  yourselves,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  Tnileries  under 


the  wing  of  a  maid  who  is  looking 
out  for  her  soldier  sweetheart.  By- 
and-by,  you  will  put  your  daughter 
to  school  in  a  convent.  The  con- 
vent will  teach  her  nothing;  but 
do  you  fancy  it  will  make  her  forget 
what  she  has  already  seen  and 
heard?  The  grand  precaution  of 
the  convent  comes  too  late;  it  is 
locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  Admirable  is  the 
consistent  prudence  of  mammas 
who  hesitate  to  take  their  daughters 
to  the  Gymnase  Th^&tre,  after  they 
have  been  to  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles 
with  their  nursemaid.  A  young 
married  lady,  belonging  to  a  very 
wealthy  family,  told  M.  About  that 
she  had  danced  for  money  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  her 
nursemaid  who  produced  her  in 
public,  and  who  pocketed  the  con- 
tributions of  the  crowd. 

In  the  company  of  servants,  future 
female  spendthrifts  learn  the  ab- 
Burdest  form  of  vanity  at  the  present 
day;  namely,  pride  of  cash.  It  is 
stuck  into  tbeir  heads  that  a  rich 
man  is  of  more  intrinsic  worth  than 
a  poor  man;  that  the  best  things 
are  those  which  cost  the  dearest; 
that  the  most  honourable  occupa- 
tion is  that  which  implies  spendmg 
the  greatest  amount  of  money. 
Little  French  girls  still  have  dolls ; 
but  not  to  play  with.  They  are  for 
show;  to  give  them  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  other  little  girls;  to 
boast  how  much  they  cost ;  and  to 
humiliate  every  other  child  who 
has  not  so  handsome  and  expensive 
a  doll. 

Set  a  couple  of  little  maidens  face 
to  fiw^,  each  with  one  of  Hurefs 
dolls  in  her  arms;  the  forty-franc 
doll  will  put  the  thirty-franc  one  to 
shame,  in  the  first  place  because  its 
arms  are  articulated,  but  secondly, 
and  especially,  because  it  cost  ten 
francs  more.  A  little  girl  elegantly 
dressed,  disdainfully  regards  another 
who  is  romping  in  a  linen  blouse; 
but  the  other  instantly  has  her 
revenge. 

'  How  many  horses  does  your  fa- 
ther keep?' 

'  Not  any.' 

'  Well,  mademoiselle,  my  father 
keeps  four.* 

l^ere  is  not  a  single  word  more 
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to  be  said ;  the  young  lady  in  linen 
onght  to  take  precedence  of  the 
other.  Ask  all  the  Yaletdom  and 
all  the  wealthy  children  in  Paris. 

Two  little  she-monkeys  are  chat- 
ting together  aboat  the  boys  of  their 
acquaintance.  '  1/  says  one^  '  have 
fonr  sweethearts.' 

'  But  which  will  you  marry  ?  For, 
you  know,  you  can  only  accept  one 
of  them.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know 
that?  But,  my  dear,  I  am  in  great 
embarrassment  Jules  will  be  very 
rich;  he  will  have  plenty  of  horses. 
But  Edouard  is  an  American ;  he 
will  return  to  his  country;  and 
travelling,  for  a  woman,  is  jolly 
good  fun.  Paul  has  only  one  de- 
fect ;  he  smiints :  but  he  will  be  a 
baron,  and  I  should  be  a  baronne.' 

'And  the  other?  You  do  not 
mention  the  fourth.' 

'Ah  I  Prosper?*  (with  a  blush.) 
'  He  is  very  handsome.  He  is  the 
handsomest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  noble ; 
he  is  not  American ;  and  his  father 
has  not  a  sou.  I  will  not  marry 
him;  but  I  will  love  him  dearly  all 
the  same.' 

Six  years  afterwards,  listen  to  the 
same  girl  murmuring  her  prayer 
before  the  altar  of  a  fashionable  con- 
vent. '  Holy  Virgin !  Let  him  be 
rich,  let  him  be  titled,  let  him  ;do 
whatever  I  bid  him,  and  I  a^  you 
for  nothing  more.' 

Amongst  the  corruptors  of  the 
young  Mi  sex,  we  cannot  help 
reckoning  the  friends  of  the  &mily. 
Formerly,  trifles  were  given  to  the 
children  of  friends,  for  the  sake  of 
conferring  pleasure;  presents  now 
are  made  with  the  object  of  dis- 
playing the  donor's  wealth  and 
generosity.  A  little  Parisienne 
commences  getting  together  her 
stock  of  jewellery  before  she  is  ten 
years  of  age.  It  is  no  longer  on 
wedding  occasions  only,  but  on 
all  occasions,  on  her  birthday,  her 
fete-day,  at  Easter,  and  at  the  new 
year,  that  friends  amuse  themselves 


by  showering  gold  upon  her.  Dia- 
monds are  not  yet  upon  the  list; 
but,  never  fear,  they  will  be  before 
long. 

It  looks  something  like  crying 
down  the  present  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  past ;  but  any  French- 
man or  Frenchwoman  can  recall  the 
respect  with  which,  in  their  child- 
hood, they  regarded  a  five-franc 
piece;  and,  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, baby  folk  were  still  more 
modest  in  their  expenditure.  A 
certain  lad  entered  the  Naval  School 
of  Angoul^me  with  a  forty-sou  bit 
which  his  mother  had  given  him; 
he  kept  the  coin  two  months  in  his 
pocket  wiUiout  daring  to  break  it 
up.  Ck)ntemporary  children,  who 
have  gold  and  bank-notes  in  their 
till,  will  shrug  their  little  shoulders 
at  this.  Well,  dear  infants,  the 
forty-sou  schoolboy  grew  into  a  real 
man,  and  successfully  pursued  an 
honourable  career.  There  are  many 
things  in  this  world  which  are 
gained  by  desert,  and  not  by  money. 
But  your  domestics  have  never  told 
you  that    It  is  a  slight  omission. 

The  French  of  that  day  were  not 
avaricious,  in  spite  of  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  coin.  But 
they  regarded  it  as  a  scarce  and 
costly  ware,  which  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  spent  by  those  who  are  not 
in  the  way  of  earning  it  themselves. 
It  was  also  imagined  that  a  child 
had  nothing  of  his  own;  that  his 
half- franc  piece  was  subject  to  the 
parents'  will,  just  as  much  as  the 
possessor  who  carried  it  in  his 
pocket.  At  present,  a  little  girl 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  her 
mother,  '  Ah  I  you  do  not  choose  to 
give  me  that  dress?  Make  your 
mind  easy  I  I  have  a  hundred  francs; 
I  will  go  and  buy  it.* 

Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  the 
same  little  person  will  perhaps  say 
to  her  husband,  '  I  do  not  ask  you 
for  that  diamond  necklace;  I  pur- 
chase it  Have  I  not  my  marriage 
portion?* 
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TWO  TO  ONE  ON  THE  MAJOR. 


MAJOR  Pitz  Fiennes,  of  Her 
Majesty's  celebrated  regiment 
of  Plungers,  sat  with  an  expression 
of  weariness  npon  his  handsome  but 
slightly  worn  features.  He  was 
wondering  if  all  the  bachelor  din- 
ner-parties of  Barkfordshire  were  as 
sad  and  sUent  as  the  one  at  which 
he  was  now  assisting. 

'  I  fear  I  read  your  thoughts,  Fitz 
Fiennes/  said  Vane  Vaughton.his 
entertainer.  '  There's  not  a  man  at 
this  table  over  three-and-thirty, 
whence  the  flatness  of  the  conversa- 
tion  is  as  sm*prising  as  it  is  un- 
profitable.' 

'Certainly/  replied  the  pride  of 
the  Plungers,  delicately  twirling  a 
moustache  which  comets  euTied; 
'certainly  your  conversation  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  your  champagne.' 

'We  can  no  more  jest/  said 
Yaughton,  'than  could  the  chap- 
fallen  ^kull  of  Yorick.  Once  upon 
a  time,  I  assure  you,  we  were  of 
infinite  humour,  and  our  flashes  of 
merriment  set  the  table  in  a  roar : 
but  that  was  before  Lilias  Lee  ap- 
X>eared  in  the  neighbourhood. 

•There's  Cecil  Cureton/  he  con- 
tinued, 'who,  the  girls  averred, 
said  more  to  them  on  an  average  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  than  most 
men  can  dribble  out  in  three— no 
bashful  youth  of  seventeen  is  now 
more  silent 

*  There's  Bodger,  of  St.  Barebones. 
It  delighted  me,  in  times  of  old,  to 
observe  the  elephantine  clumsiness 
with  which  Bodger— big,  boating 
men  are  seldom  adroit — would  try 
to  dovetail  into  our  conversation 
allusions  to  his  aquatic  exploits: 
now  you  see  he  is  mute,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  be  his  trumpeter. 

'There's  Piefinch,  too,'— and  the 
speaker  glanced  towards  a  pale, 
well-featured  face,  that  looked  prim 
over  a  white  tie  on  other  occasions 
than  those  of  dinner-parties, — *  Pie- 
finch,  while  fancy-free,  was  the  most 
destructive  of  curates;  but  he  no 
more,  alas  I  in  drawing-rooms, 
trills  the  tenor  ballad,  or  plays  on 
the  innocuous  flute.  On  that  instru- 
ment, while  its  owner  ^ts  in  his 
lonely  lodgings  and  thinks  npon 


fair  Lilias,  the  unmolested  spider 
evolves  his  web. 

'There's  Buller,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  much  swearing  in  young 
ladies'  society.  He  is  very  rich — 
but  I  bore  you.' 

'  Not  at  all/  said  the  politest  of 
Plungers ;  '  but  who  is  this  wonder- 
ful Lilias?' 

Vane  Yaughton  'could  be  senti- 
mental as  well  as  sarcastic ;  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  to  a  blase 
Major  of  Dragoons;  so  we  cannot, 
in  justice  to  Lilias,  trust  altogether 
to  his  description;  otherwise  he 
would  have  said,  as  he  had  often 
dreamed,  that  she  was  like  the  flower 
that  name  suggests. 

Fair  and  tall,  and  graceful,  she 
reminded  him  of  it  when  she  moved 
down  the  dance.  Piquant  she  was 
sometimes,  and  then  he  lost  thought 
of  the  flower  altogether.  Anon  re- 
tiring, like  her  shy  kinswomen,  the 
nuns  of  the  valley,  and  then  again 
there  would  come  a  languor  into  her 
eyes  and  mien,  which  made  him 
think  of  the  broad  white  blossoms 
that  are  buoyed  on  the  breast  of  the 
river. 

Besides  all  which,  was  she  not 
the  beautiful  proprietess  of  as  much 
land  as  lay  in  fertile  acres  roimd  the 
hall  of  any  magnate  of  the  county  ? 
►  Vaughton,  as  I  hinted  before, 
considerably  modified  his  descrip- 
tion of  Lilias  in  his  answer  to  the 
Major.  I  doubt,  if  the  places  held 
by  the  latter  .and  Lilias  had  been 
inverted,  whether  he  would  not 
have  given  full  fling  to  his  descrip- 
tive powers,  and  with  very  good 
reason,  special  and  general.  He 
would  have  informed  her  that  the 
Major  was  a  philosopher,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term;  that  he 
was  a  stoic,  in  that  he  was  devoid 
of  feeling;  of  epicurean  tenets,  in 
that  he  was  all  for  pleasure;  of  the 
laughing  sect  when  he  ought  to 
weep,  and  of  the  weeping  when  he 
ought  to  laugh.  It  is  possible  that 
now,  though  Fitz  Fiennes  was  his 
guest,  he  would,  from  the  great  in- 
terest he  felt  in  her,  have  given 
this  description  to  Lilias.  A  time 
was  soon  comiigwhen  that  possi- 
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bility  would  have  become  a  proba- 
hUity. 

'Am  I  to  understand,  then/  re- 
plied  the  Major,  disporting  with  his 
empty  champagne-glass,  '  that  the 
elite  of  Barldfordshiie  ehgibles  are, 
to  a  man,  in  loye  with  Miss  Lee,  and, 
to  a  man,  hopeless  ?' 

'Such  is  oar  miserable  condition,' 
xetomed  Yane;  'and  when  you  re- 
flect that  an  estate  like  that  of  Miss 
Lee's  is  added  to  the  list  of  her 
charms,  you  will  sympathize  with 
us.' 

'  The  locket  she  wears  ronnd  her 
neck  explains  the  coldness  of  the 
nymph,'  said  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fiefinch, 
who  considered  himself  quite  as 
poetical  as  Yane,  and,  indeed,  had 
written  for  the  Newdegate  at  Ox- 
ford; 'I  saw  her  look  at  it  by 
stealth  the  other  day,  and  the  tears 
were  on  her  dark  eyelashes  after- 
wards.' 

'By  Gad,  Piefinch!'  broke  in 
Buller,  the  sporting  character  of 
the  party,  'you  should  haye  kept 
tiiat  private  information  to  yourself. 
Gentlemen  all,  or  any,  I'll  lay  ten 
to  one  against  any  individual's 
chance.' 

'  If  I  had  known  it  I  could  have 
broke  her  suitors,  every  one,  and 
they're  as  many  as  Penelope's,' 
mattered  the  sporting  youth,  re- 
gretfully. He  had  been  a  coUege 
friend  of  Piefinch's,  but  was  ex- 
pelled the  university  for  writing  in- 
cessant letters  to  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  proposing  a  handicap  mile- 
race  of  the  heads  of  colleges. 

'  Back  my  chance  against  yours, 
Buller,'  said  Piefinch,  helped  by  the 
champagne  to  revert  to  the  old  Ox- 
ford days.  '  Stop !  I  forgot ;  I'm  not 
a  betting-man.' 

'  You  mean  to  say,  Piefinch,'  put 
in  Yane,  'that  you  want  to  l^  a 
bishop.' 

*  I  will  lay  a  pony  with  any  one, 
that  in  a  fortnight's  time  I  show 
that  locket  to  every  man  in  this 
company,' deliberately  said,  at  this 
pomt,  the  Major. 

While  every  one  turned  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  to  the  speaker, 
a  very  shrill  voice  was  heard  in  un- 
expected reply. 

'Take  you,  two  to  one,  Major 
Fiennea;  yourself  against  myself*' 
TOk  OL— N0»  xui. 


This  speech  was  made  by  a  very 
small  man,  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  hidr  on  his  head,  the  rest 
having  passed  into  an  outrageous 
pair  of  whiskers.  He  was  otherwise 
remarkable  for  the  great  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  himself,  and 
the  very  small  one  which  everybody 
else  had  of  him. 

All,  even  the  composed  curate, 
joined  the  peal  of  laughter  which 
hailed  this  sally.  Fiennes,  however, 
did  not  move  a  muscle.  Delibe- 
rately taking  out  a  small  memoran- 
dum-book, he  drew  from  its  sheath 
an  ivory  pencil,  and  noted  down  the 
bet,  then,  looking  up  towards  its 
taker,  politely  asked  his  name. 

'  Algernon  Adams,'  said  the  other. 

'  Hadn't  you  better  ask  Piefinch 
to  lend  you  his  flute,  Algernon?' 
asked  Yane,  who  was  evidently  in  a 
dreadfal  humour;  'he  has  no  use 
for  it  now;  and  if  you  create  as 
great  a  sensation  with  it  as  you  did 
the  last  time  you  employed  the  aid 
of  music,  why  the  famous  lady-killer 
will  sustain  his  first  defeat.  Mr. 
Adams,'  said  Yane,  turning  to  Fitz 
Piennes  in  explanation, '  indulged  of 
late  in  "  the  half-starved  serenate, 
best  quitted  with  disdain,"  as  the 
poet  Piefinch  would  have  expressed 
it.  Sweetly  beneath  the  stars  had  he 
played  and  sung  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when,  0  rapture  1  a  hand 
as  white  as  ocean-foam  in  the  moon 
was  laid  on  the  hasp  of  the  window. 
The  sash  flew  up. 

'"Be  off,  imperence!— perlice!'* 
exclaimed  the  voice  from  above  of 
the  window-opener;  and  at  that 
moment  your  hapless  rival  felt  a 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

'What  need  of  more? 

'He  was  borne  off  towards  the 
station-house,  and  narrowly  escaped 
incarceration;  for  he  had  lilted  forth 
his  love-lorn  song  to  the  cook  of  his 
inamorata's  fGither,  and  his  captor 
was  the  jealous  policeman  who  as- 
pired to  the  affections  of  that  useful 
domestic' 

'  The  young  lady— I  think  I  have 
forgotten  her  name,*  said  the  Majoi', 
glancing  at  Piefinch — 

'  Miss  Lilias  Lee,'  said  the  latter, 
more  stiffly  even  than  his  wont 
was. 

*  —Was— you  put  it  zather  poeti'* 
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oally,  I  think— melancholy,  when 
she  looked  at  the  locket.' 

'  Tea/  replied  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pie- 
finch,  '  that  may  easily  be  accouited 
for;  it  is  said  she  is  engaged  to 
Lord  De  I^yle,  whom  she  has  never 
seen.  He  writes  letters  to  her  from 
the  Ckmtinent  of  the  romantic  and 
descriotiye  kind,  a  sort  of  Childe 
Harola's  pilgrimage  in  prose.  But 
the  last  report  of  him  asserts  that 
he  is  nowlving  ill  in  a  small  Tillage 
in  the  north  of  Italy.' 

The  Major  was  not  at  all  cmshed 
by  this  second  piece  of  private  in- 
formation. '  N'miporte/  he  skid  to 
himself.  'Now  for  a  bonne  for- 
tmie,  and  a  renown  in  this  love-sick 
shire.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Vane  Yanghton, 
addressing  the  company  generally, 
with  some  hanghtiness;  'of  course, 
a  lady  having  been  the  subject  of  a 
bet,  aa  we  are  all  gentlemen,  we 
shall  keep  the  matter  to  ourselves.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  little  Algernon, 
londly. 

That  part  of  Barkfordshire  which 
clusters  its  woods  and  fertile,  undu- 
lating acres  round  the  antique  town 
of  Abbotstliorpe  is  considered  by  its 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  younger 
portion  of  them,  to&ll  short  in 
supplying  the  excitements  from 
which  me  derives  its  relish.  Is 
there  any  similar  district  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  for  its  centre-point 
a  county  or  even  country  town, 
with  pleasant  English  scenenr  round 
it,  and  no  want  of  cheerful  strag- 
gling villages,  and  gabled  or  white- 
walled  mansions— is  there  any  simi- 
lar district  of  which  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  themselves,  are  not 
similarly  unprovided  for?  How- 
ever, about  this  time,  this  slow- 
going  renon  exhibited  what  the 
sporting  JBuUer  termed  a  burst  of 
speed.  For  so  frequent  did  balls, 
archeiy-meetings,  and  picnics  be- 
come, that  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  not  invited  to  them  ac- 
tually turned  round  and  declared 
that  the  country  was  indulging  in 
Parisian  dissipation,  and  would  soon 
descend  to  Parisian  morals.  In- 
deed, among  the  lower  classes,  and 
such  of  the  middle  as  were  not  in- 
vited to  the  gaieties  objected  to,  a 
revival  took  place  about  this  tii^e. 


and  there  arrived,  whence  men 
hardly  knew,  a  colony  of  perspiring 
men,  dingy  aa  to  their  ties  and 
f&ces,  who  denounced  poor  Piefinch 
(whose  views  were  Anglican)  as  an 
agent  of  the  Pope.  Yaughton  said 
he  did  not  know  which  most  to  ob- 
ject to,  the  influx  whose  taste  for 
spirits  and  sermons  was  so  nearly 
lialanced,  or  the  clergy,  who  had 
caused  it  by  their  negligence,  whose 
discourses  and  port  wine  were 
equally  old.  Lilias,  notwithstand- 
ing the  slight  melancholy  which 
from  time  to  time  she  was  seen  to 
exhibit,  participated  constantiy  in 
these  amusements.  All  the  oppor- 
tunity, thereforo,  they  could  desiro 
was  f^orded  to  tiie  great  lady-killer 
Fiennes  and  his  preposterous  little 
rival.  The  insolent  manner  and 
self-confidence  of  the  former  had 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with 
some  dislike  by  the  guests  at  Yane 
Yaughton's  dinner.  But  a  stronger 
dislike  still  was  entertained  by  the 
young  giver  of  that  hospitality. 

Ten  days  and  a  few  hours  had 
passed  from  the  time  that  Fitz 
Fiennes  and  Adams  had  betted  over 
Yane's  champagne,  when  the  latter 
withdrew  from  one  of  the  longest  of 
the  Barkfordshiro  drawing-rooms  to 
its  verandah,  round  the  trellis  of 
which  the  trailing  roses  slept  beneath 
the  full  moonlight  of  earliest  morn- 
ing. Was  he  in  a  poetical  mood,  and 
hc^  he  come  out  to  inspire  himself 
with  rhymes  about  the  contrast  of 
the  revel  within  and  the  moonlight 
without?  Perchance  he  had  been 
introduced  by  a  facetious  friend  to 
some  stout  and  matronly  female 
who  was  fond  of  waltzing,  and  had 
fled  from  her  expectant  but  too 
massive  waist  From  neither  cause 
had  he  come  forth— melancholy  and 
desirous  of  solitude.  Unfortunate 
young  man  I  He  had  been  laying 
siege  to  Lilias,  that  cynosuro  so 
chajy  of  her  ohiurms,  for  some  space 
of  time,  and  till  this  clever,  bad, 
handsome  Fiennes  came,  with  just  a 
hope,  he  thought,  of  success.  What 
was  that  green  twinkle  at  his  feet? 
A  glowworm  ?  Yes,  it  had  given  a 
fitfol  glimmer  for  some  time,  but 
now  it  disappeared  altogether,  like 
hishope,  he  thought;  to  thwart  his 
gloomy  mood,  perversely  almost  he 
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took  note  of  it.  His  patiently  con- 
structed lines  of  circamvallation 
were  so  many  dead  walls,  and 
Fiennes'  stonning  parly,  rushing  in 
with  bravado  shout,  seemed  about 
to  become  easy  masters  of  the  fair 
city,  long  and  fruitlessly  besieged 
by  so  many  leaguers. 

Whose  are  those  two  figures  that 
are  close  upon  him,  musing?— he 
has  let  them  approach  so  near  that 
it  would  be  awkward  to  disclose 
himself  They  will  pass  by.  They 
do  |>a8s  by,  but  very  slowly,  and 
halt  just  in  front  of  him  as  he  shrinks 
into  the  darkness  of  an  embrasure, 
liilias,  for  one  of  them  is  she,  draws 
her  cloak  closer,  and  turns  her  eyes 
of  grey  mixed  with  violet  up  to  her 
companion's  face.  As  she  does  so, 
the  moon  sails  out  of  a  cloud  of 
darkening  amber,  and  shows  to 
great  advantage  the  pale,  perfect- 
featured  beauty  of  the  queen  of 
Barkfordshire.  So  great  a  charm, 
the  latent  lover  thinks,  has  wrought 
its  effect  even  upon  the  handsome 
sordid-souled  man  of  the  world,  the 
winning  of  whose  recently-made  bet 
seems  rendered  certain  by  Lilias; 
for  has  she  not  wandered  out  with 
him  from  the  waltzers,  and  is  she 
not  upturning  her  eyes  deliberately 
to  his  ?  Tes,  even  Major  Fiennes  is 
touched  into  some  sympathy  with 
the  scene  around  him— the  warm, 
balmy  air  of  the  midsummer  night, 
the  trees  that  stand,  towers  of  stillest 
foliage,  round  a  fairy  palace,  alive 
withm  with  music  and  the  measured 
riot  of  the  dance. 

'It  was  scarcely  right  in  you. 
Major  Fiennes,  to  make  me  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bet.' 

The  Major  gave  his  moustache  a 
twirl  which  actually  deranged  it; 
but  he  recovered  himself  with  some 
adroitness,  adapting  his  reply  to 
what  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew, 
of  Lilias'  character. 

'Perhaps  I  wished,  before  de- 
claring myself  your  lover,  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  being  a  daring 
winner  of  so  piquant  and  imperial  a 
prize.'  Lilias  indeed  looks  piquant, 
imperial  she  is  always. 

'  I  discovered  it  from  my  cousin,' 
she  says,  laughing, '  to  whom  Mr. 
Algernon  Adams  had  imparted  it. 
He  is  like  a  sieve  when  he  becomes 


confidential.  He  attacked  Dorothy 
as  .a  preliminary  to  commencing 
operations  against  myself,  and  feU 
a  victim  to  her.  She  is  a  large  ^1, 
florid  and  very  plain,  and  he  is  a 
little  man,  dark,  and  with  fat^  af- 
fectionate cheeks.' 

'  He  is  a  little  fool,'  said  Fiennes, 
who  could  not  entirely  control  his 
anger  at  the  confidences  of  Algernon, 
and  wished  he  had  not  let  his  vain- 
gloriousness  endanger  his  fortune- 
hunter's  greed. 

'  Ton  asked  me.  Major  Fiennes,' 
said  the  girl,  in  much  lower  tones, 
as  her  &ce  grew  graver  again  be- 
neath the  moonlight, '  you  asked  me 
for  a  keepsake.  I  have  such  a  feel- 
.  ing  towards  you'— and  she  looked 
down  upon  something  which  hung 
from  her  neck—-'  that  I  will  give  you 
the  most  valued  present  I  have  ever 
received.'  Such  a  despair,  such  a 
wild  confusion  I  should  rather  say, 
came  at  this  moment  over  the  un- 
willing eaves-dropper,  that  the  reply 
of  Fiennes  escaped  hiuL  And  at 
this  moment  the  moon  quitted  the 
blue  and  ran  into  white  cloud  again. 

'To  show  you' — the  two  were 
moving  away  now  in  darkness — 
'  that  I  completely  forgive  you  your 
conduct,  I  will  present  you  with  the 
token  in  public.  Three  days  from 
this  time,  at  our  private  archeiy 
meeting,  you  shall  obtain  the  tri- 
umph which  I  think  yon  deserve. 
Now,  take  me  back ;  I  don't  want 
to  miss  the  "Night  Bell,"  and  I 
think  you  galop  even  better  than 
you  waltz.  Besides,'  ended  Lilias, 
with  a  laugh  that  rang  lightly  out  in 
the  silence,  between  the  sleeping 
flowers  and  the  trembling  stars,  'I 
would  not  miss  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Adams  and  Dorothy  in  that 
dance  for  the  world.' 

As  they  disappeared,  passing  nn- 
der  the  projection  caused  by  a  por- 
tico, the  death-blow  was  given  to 
Vane,  who,  perforce,  had  remained 
in  Ms  recess,  by  the  gentle  sound  of 
a  kiss,  and  into  such  wretchedness 
was  he  plunged  that,  though  hu- 
morous enough  by  disposition,  he 
was  too  dull  to  be  struck  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  next  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  in  the  ve- 
randah. This  was  that  of  two 
persons,  or,  li  first,  of  one,  who, 
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being  of  very  large  size,  and  of  the 
female  bbol,  ample  as  to  her  skirtB, 
concealed  the  other,  a  gentieman 
of  small  dimensions. 

'Ton  are  a  little  darling/  said 
Lilias*  coosin,  who  was  sus  affecv- 
tionate  as  she  was  huge. 

'  I  am  an  attractiye  man/  replied 
the  diminntiTe  Algernon,  with  some 
dignity.  '  How  fortunate  that  I  had 
not  forced  matters  with  Lilias  Lee 
before  seeing  yon.  I  should  haye 
won  her  ejections,  and  have  been  in 
honour  engaged  to  her.' 

'  Poor  littie  pet/  said  the  lady, 
lovingly,  and  inyolying  him  in  a 
forbelow. 

Algernon  rose  to  the  caress,  stand- 
ing tip-toe  on  his  high-heeled  boots. 

'  How  I  long  for  the  next  galop  T 
she  said. 

'  It  was  not  so  much  in  the 
crowded  saloon  that  Borneo  breathed 
his  passion,  but  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  beneath  the  moonlit  balcony/ 
returned  the  enamoured  Algernon, 
evasiYely.  He  was  fool  enough  to 
prefer  to  Lilias  this  elephantine 
charmer  of  six-and-thirty ;  but  he 
bad  a  grain  or  two  of  sense  left,  and 
he  objected  to  be  whirled  round, 
giddy  and  ridiculous,  as  a  small 
body  is  whirled  by  the  force  of  at- 
traction in  the  vortex  of  a  revolving 
large  one. 

'  But  I  must  leave  you  like  a  flighty 
young  thing  as  I  am,'  said  the  kdy, 
shaking  at  him  her  somewhat  ma- 
ture tresses ;  '  you  can  have  a 
cigar,  naughty  man,  if  you  like; 
but  do  not  forget  our  galop.'  She 
stooped,  and  a  second  kiss  reached 
Yaughton's  ear  through  the  still- 
ness. It  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  Algernon  stood  alone.  Forth- 
with he  was  joined  by  the  hitherto- 
concealed  spectator  of  these  dissi- 
milar teU'S-d'tete.  Mr.  Adams,  how- 
ever, was  not  disconcerted,  but 
rather  exultant  at  his  flirtation  hav- 
ing been  observed. 

*  I  was  tired  of  lying  perdu/  said 
Yaughton ;  '  lot  us  have  a  cigar 
together.' 

'  Certainly/  replied  Algernon ; 
*  there's  the  Lancers  yet  before  the 
galop,  which  latter  I  must  on  no 
account  miss.  Ck)nfound  it!  you 
overheard  us,  of  course— a  splendid 
weman  is  Miss  Lee's  cousin.' 


'  She  seems  desperately  attached 
to  you/  said  Yaughton. 

'  So  would  Lilias  have  been  if  I 
had  chosen  her/  returned  Algernon. 
'Fonder  even  than  she  seems  to 
be  of  Fitz  Fiennes.  ' 

'  If/  thought  the  latter  bitterly, 
'  she  is  blind  enough  to  take  a  man 
like  Fiennes,  your  idea,  yon  little 
fool,  is  not  idfter  all  so  ridiculously 
impossible,  and,  ah  me!  I  would 
sooner  trust  her  to  you  than  to 
him.' 

The  billiard-room  at  Monyash 
Park  has  a  bay  window  from  which 
a  spectator  who  finds  the  play  mo- 
notonous niay  refresh  himself  by  a 
not  unpleasing  contrast. 

He  may  throw  up  the  window- 
sash,  and  thrusting  his  brows  into 
the  cool  bieeze,  cease  to  hear  the 
dick  of  the  balls  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scene  before  him. 

Fairly  below  those  hill-crowning 
gables,  the  river's  fieur  blue  reaches 
are  unwound,  with  slopes,  shining 
up  in  the  sun  beyond  them,  made 
hills  by  the  distance  of  the  horizon. 
Pleasantly  are  scattered,  nearer,  the 
hundred  roofs  of  the  village,  glimps- 
ing between  rosy  hedges  and 
plantations  of  tonde]>green  firs. 

There  comes  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly to  sweeten,  perhaps,  the  calm 
delight  into  which,  gazing  on  the 
wide  scene,  you  lose  yourself;  for 
the  eye,  coming  home  from  its  wan- 
dering over  the  landscape,  and 
fitiught  with  peace,  like  the  dove 
of  old,  rests  on  a  broad  grey  church- 
tower  which  rises  amid  its  great 
yew-trees  and  gravestones,  within 
less  distance  from  the  house  than 
the  flight  of  the  arrows  that  all  the 
morning  have  been  gaily  hurtling 
round  it. 

To  none,  however,  of  the  young 
men  who,  upon  a  cessation  of  ar- 
chery practice  on  the  lawn,  had 
lounged  into  the  billiard-room  this 
shining  scene  of  summer  seemed 
attractive.  Their  attention  was 
otherwise  absorbed ;  for  Major  Fitz 
Fiennes  had  challenged  any  one  to 
a  game  of  billiards,  and  Algernon 
Adams,  being  too  much  engrossed 
in  dreams  of  his  Dorothy,  the  chal- 
lenge had  been  taken  up  by  Yane 
Yaughton. 

Differing  in  style^  in  force  the 
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two  competitors  seemed  equally 
matched.  The  Major's  game  was 
open  and  somewhat  'f^ahy;*  his 
opponent's  qniei  Bnt  the  latter, 
nevertheless,  though  generally  a 
nenrons  player,  seemed  confident 
on  this  occasion,  and  contrived,  al- 
ways, to  be  on  such  terms  as  would 
make  him  dangerous,  should  any 
opening  present  itself.  At  last,  the 
Bev.  }ir.  Piefinch,  who  was  giving 
respectalnlity  to  the  contest  by 
marking,  called  forty-eight  all,  and 
the  balls  being  left  for  the  Major  with 
an  obvious  losing  hazard,  an  offer 
from  Buller  to  lay  five  to  one  met  with 
no  answer.  Bnt  the  Major  missed 
his  stroke,  and  his  opponent,  fol- 
lowing by  a  brilliant  and  unexpected 
all-round  cannon,  won  the  game. 
Hereat  a  slight  smile  lengthened 
the  fiiir  lips  of  a  young  lady  who, 
unobserved  by  the  absorbed  com- 
batants, was  standing  in  the  door- 
way. But  Fitz  Fiennes,  glancing 
round,  as,  with  some  emphasis,  he 
laid  down  his  cue,  saw  Li^as  eus  she 
stood,  with  the  smile  still  on  her 
ftce;  and  instantly,  forgetting  his 
vexation,  wreathed  his  own  with  its 
fellow. 

For  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  he 
knew,  was  come.  He  had  achieved 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  many  ex- 
ploits, and  this  cold  and  haughty 
Dian  had  just  laid  her  bow  and 
quiver  aside  to  come  and  give  him 
gracious  proof  of  it,  and  that,  too, 
publicly,  among  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  envious  Barkfordshire. 
Even  now  her  small  fingers,  as  she 
stood,  were  dallying  with  the  chain 
of  the  miniature.  The  Major  was 
vain  enough,  and  had  emulated  the 
sieve  to  which  his  rival,  Algernon, 
has  been  compared,  in  spreading 
abroad  his  expected  triumph. 

'  You  see.  Major  Fitz  Fiennes,  I 
am  true  to  my  promise;'  and  Lilias 
bent  her  eyes  down  to  her  chain. 
Lifting  them  again,  she  looked  round 
upon  the  wondering  young  men. 

'  Will  you  follow  me,  all?'  she 
said;  'I  will  not  lead  you  fur.' 
And  she  turned  with  somethhag 
more  proud,  even,  than  usual,  in 
her  light  step— a  statelier  maid 
Marian  in  her  archer's  green  garb. 

Down  a  long  dark  corridor  and 
ample   staircase   the   young  men 


followed  that  &ir  leader.  Major  Fitz 
Fiennes  at  their  head.  There  was 
something  almost  solemn  in  the 
proceeding,  while,  in  the  half-light, 
the  ancestral  portraits  of  the  Lees 
gazed  down  upon  the  beautiful 
descendant  who  swept  under  them. 

Yane  Vaughton,  however,  laughed 
once  ahnost  loudly.  Indeed,  this 
young  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
quite  forgotten  his  melancholy, 
and  had  not  been  satirical  once 
that  morning. 

And  he  laughed  when  Algernon, 
who  was  walking  beside  hun,  ob- 
serving his  Dorothy  in  the  distance, 
whose  curiosity  had  led  her  to 
take  a  stealthy  view  of  the  pro- 
cession, laid  his  small  hand  upon 
his  eqxially  small  expanse  of  white  » 
waistcoat,  and  wafted  towards  that 
*  ton  of  woman,'  a  sentimental  sigh. 

Out  they  went  beneath  the 
pointed  roof  of  the  porch  into  the 
open  air;  Lilias  waving  back  the 
Major  as  he  came  up  to  her  side, 
and  showing,  as  she  turned,  her 
face  with  its  brightest  bloom  upon 
it  in  the  full  summer  sunshine. 

Everything,  indeed,  was  bright 
around— the  thousand  roses  that 
flushed  the  lawn,  where  they  flung 
their  scents  out  in  the  sunmier  air, 
and  all  the  expanse  that  stretched 
away  fieur  below,  of  wood,  and  vole 
and  upland,  with  the  glittering 
roofs  of  the  village,  the  bright  blue 
lines  of  the  river,  and,  a  league 
away  on  the  hazy  horizon  line,  the 
flash  from  the  far-off  spires.  Tet 
nothing  but  its  toxophilite  costume 
made  the  procession  in  keeping 
with  the  scene.  It  seemed  almost 
funereal,  as  it  passed  from  the 
roses  in  the  lawn  through  a  lych- 
gate  opening  upon  the  churchyaid 
which  has  above  been  mentioned. 

Still  Lilias  led  them  on  till  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
graves  which  were  gathered  round 
the  great  graveyard  yew.  And 
there  she  paused.  There  seemed 
little  inclination  now  among  her  train 
to  the  gay  converse  of  the  morn- 
ing's archery.  Poor  little  Adams, 
in  his  bewilderment  of  soul,  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  even  his  involving 
Dorothy,  and  looked,  indeed,  as  if 
he  felt  a  great  disposition  to  cry. 
Piefinch  appeared  very  uncomfoit- 
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able,  as  a  olergyman,  brought  into 
oontaot  with  anytiimg  professional 
on  a  festal  occasion  UBnally  does. 
Bodger's  sulky  face  became  sulkier, 
as  it  used  to  do  when  he  saw 
a  boat  behind  his  own  coming  up 
for  a  bump ;  and  the  Major,  for  the 
second  time  in  this  story,  and  the 
second  time,  perhaps,  in  his  life, 
twirled  his  moustache  without  i»- 
nouciauce.  Suddenly  Lilias  paused, 
and  turning  with  her  head  held 
high,  said  in  a  low  clear  voice,  '  I 
fulfil  my  promise ;'  and  taking  from 
her  neck  the  gold  chain  to  which 
the  miniature  was  attached,  handed 
the  latter  to  Fitz  Fiennes.  The 
Migor  had  by  this  time  reooTered 
his  easy  air.  He  was  amused,  even 
at  the  strange  humour  of  the  whim- 
sical girl;  which  had  broken  out, 
also,  in  the  reserye  which  she  had 
insisted  in  maintaining  between  the 
times  of  her  promise  of  public 
acknowledgment  and  her  fulfil- 
ment So  it  was  in  quite  a  debonair 
fiuhion  that  he  opened  the  locket 
over  which  she  who  gave  it  had 
more  than  once  been  seen  to  weep- 
whence  the  portrait  had  m&a 
supposed  to  be  that  of  young 
De  Lyle,  lying  ill  in  Italy.  But  it 
was  no  yaletudinarian's  pale  face 
that  he  looked  on— though  it  might 
bare  been  paler,  ghostlike  even — 
judging  from  his  discomposure  at 
the  first  glance. 

Had  any  one  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  however,  he  would  have 
seen  nothing  to  excite  that  which 
was  not  pleasurable.  What  horror 
could  there  be  in  so  bright  a  stream 
of  tresses,  golden  as  ever  was  rolled 
in  the  sun — ^in  so  blue  a  heaven  of 
eyes,  that  rain,  you  fancied,  could 
never  have  been  wept  from  it,  and  in 
sunset-red  lips,  from  which,  almost, 
you  heard  the  light  laughter  ring? 

*I  perform  my  promise,'  re- 
peated Lilias,  quite  calmly—her 
slight  nervousness  had  passed  from 
her.  'If,  Iktajor  Fitz  Fiennes,  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
inscription  upon  this  gravestone — 
it  is  very  short  '—and  she  pointed — 
'you  will  guess,  perhaps,  the  reason 
of  my  ^ving  you  the  promise  which 
I  have  just  performed,  and  also  why 
I  do  perform  it.' 

All   eyes  followed  her   gesture. 


and  read  beneath  the  simple  carving 
of  a  broken  flower — 

ALICE  THORPE, 

iET.  3  2, 

Jan.  1 8 — . 

'She  was  my  half-sister,  gentle- 
men,' said  Lilias,  after  a  pause, 
turning  to  them.  *It  was  when 
she  resembled  her  portrait  that 
Major  Fitz  Fiennes  first  met  her.  I 
dare  say  her  name  is  familiar  to  you. 
Probably  he  has  often  boasted  about 
her    in    billiard-rooms   and    such 

g laces,'  said  the  indignant  girl,  '  as 
e  boasted  about  me.  She  was 
very  pretty,  but  she  was  poor,  and 
she  lies  here.  Her  last  gift  to  me 
was  the  miniature  which  Major 
Fitz  Fiennes  holds  in  his  hand. 
Look!  his  face  is  white;  as  white 
almost  as  hers  when  she  gave  it  me. 
She  asked  me  to  present  him  with 
it  if  ever  I  should  meet  him — 
hoping,  she  said,  that,  thinking  of 
her  love  and  her  forgiveness,  he 
might  be  benefited.' 

*  But  I,'  went  on  Lilias,  with  a 
curl  of  the  short  lip,  *  I  determined — 
and  I  have  carried  out  my  deter- 
mination—to punish  as  well  as  to 
remind.' 

Perhaps,  as  he  glanced  from  the 
bright  &ce  of  the  portrait  to  the 
letters  on  the  simple  gravestone, 
and  thought  that  the  poor  frag- 
ments of  mouldering  clay  that  he 
was  standing  over  had  been  but  a 
few  years  ago  fair,  blooming  flesh 
and  blood,  clinging  fondly  to  him, 
and  that  the  change  was  one  of  his 
causing — perhaps  Fitz  Fiennes  felt 
humbled  and  repentant.  Perhaps 
from  the  group  around  him  in  that 
yew- shaded  little  graveyard,  from 
the  laughter  that  was  sent  athwart 
it  ever  and  anon  of  the  not  far- 
distant  unconscious  shooters,  his 
soul  was  softly  and  sadly  drawn  by 
memory  to  a  day  that  had  long  been 
dead — to  a  sweeter  sunshine  than 
that  afternoon's  full  glory— to  the 
murmur  of  a  lip  from  which  he  had 
stolen  the  red,  and  the  timid  clasp 
of  arms  whose  &ir  pearl  now  the 
vile  worms  were  marring. 

But  at  the  last  words  of  Lilias, 
his  front  grew  bold  again,  and  his 
bad  heart  was  hardened.    'So  my 
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last  game  at  billiards  was  em- 
blematic/ he  said;  '  perhaps '—and 
he  glanced  at  Vane  Yaughton — 
'ftdlyso.' 

^  '  Yes/  said  Yane,  qnietly,  and 
moving  to  the  side  of  Lilias.  '  This 
morning,  Major  Fitz  Fiennes,  I  fore- 
stalled yon.  I  was  apprehensive, 
on  Miss  Lee's  account,  of  your  lady- 
killing  powers.' 

'I  think  il  may  presume/  said 
Fitz  Fiennes  insolently,  'that  this 
morning's  post  brought  news  of 
the  hopeless  condition  of  Lord  De 
Lyle.' 

'This  morning,  on  the  contrary/ 
returned  Yane,  'made  his  condition 
one  of  the  hopefuUest  on  earth. 
I — ^Lilias  dear,  forgive  my  abrupt- 
ness, and  your  lord  lover's  diBguiso 
— /  am  Lord  De  Lyle.' 

The  flush  that  coloured  the  lily 
that  had  held  her  high  head  so 


haughtily  up  to  the  present  moment 
made  her  rival  almost  in  bloom 
the  portrait  of  the  dead  girl  who 
lay  mouldering  under  their  feet 

'  I  borrowed  a  friend's  name  who 
has  been  all  his  life  abroad/  said 
De  Lyle,  '  and  came  over  a  month 
a^.  I  wanted  a  wife,  not  a 
viscountess.  I  wonder,  Lilias  dear, 
you  did  not  notice  a  likeness 
between  my  letters  and  my  conver- 
sation.' 

De  Lyle  had  somehow  made  a 
discovery  before  his  proposal.  It 
must  have  been  impui^d  to  him 
by  the  confiding  Algernon,  that 
Mh  the  kisses  which  he  overheard 
on  the  night  of  the  ball  were 
reciprocated  between  that  happy 
but  ridiculous  pair  the  present  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Algernon  Adams. 

Araneus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NOBODY  WILL  LOOK  AT  CONSOLS. 


IF  romance  alone  were  interesting, 
it  is  certain  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  this  story  finding  readers. 
But  it  happens  that  in  this  matter- 
of-£EU)t  planet,  where  we  at  present 
find  ourselves,  we  are  bound  every 
day  to  give  very  serious  heed  to 
matters  that  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  romantic,  and  to  concern 
ourselves  very  closely  with  most 
prosaic  afifairs.  As  commonplace 
people,  living  in  a  commonplace 
way,  we  find  ourselves  chiefly  think- 
ing commonplace  thoughts,  trou- 
bled with  commonplace  cares,  and 
thrilled  with  commonplace  plea- 
sures. It  is  for  such  people  there- 
fore that  the  writer,  thoroughly 
commonplace  himself,  as  he  well 
knows,  now  begins  to  write.  If  the 
reader  reads  another  line,  he  admits, 
by  so  doing,  that  he  is  commonplace 
himself. 

This,  in  fact,  is  to  be  a  very  sor- 
did story,  filled  full  of  sordid  cares 
and  sordid  pleasures.  It  is  to  have 
no  hero  in  it,  for  the  action  is  not 
heroic.  It  is  to  have  no  love  in  it 
(iiisi  scelenUtts  amor  htbendi);  for 
the  un-heroic  man,  who  is  its  sub- 
ject, is  married  long  before  the  tale 
begins,  and  the  beginning  of  mar- 
riage is,  as  all  novelists  are  agreed, 
the  end  of  love.  It  is  to  have  no 
hairbreadth  'scapes  nor  moving  ac- 
cidents—no murder,  no  suicide,  no 
forgery,  no  quadrigamy,  trigamy,  or 
even  bigamy.  Wo  are  afraid  we 
must  even  add  there  is  to  be  no 
villain  .in  it,  at  least  no  one  worth 
calling  a  villain,  and  that  we  can 
give  hardly  a  perceptible  spice  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  any  uncha- 
ritableness ;  for  the  truth  is  that  he 
of  whom  we  write  cared  for  none  of 
these  things. 

In  Lawrence  Reeve  we  do  un- 
feignedly  believe  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  as  little  soured  as  in 
any  man  living.  But  even  sugar 
itself  is  well  known  to  contain  al- 
ways  some   slight   acidity   latent. 


When  therefore  he,  on  stepping 
into  his  morning  onmibus,  thinking 
ruefully  of  sundry  bills  which  that 
day's  post  had  brought  him,  with 
the  senders'  compliments,  was 
greeted  noisily  by  his  city  friend 
Tom  Edwards  with  the  inquiry  if  he 
did  not  think  that  he,  Edwards,  had 
somebody^s  own  luck;  and  when 
Edwards  explained  that  his  reason 
for  making  the  inquiry  was  that  he 
saw  by  that  morning's  paper  (which 
he  held  up  in  high  glee)  he  had 
just  had  two  more  of  his  Turkish 
bonds  drawn  for  redemption  at  par, 
and  would  by-and-by  have  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  down  to  the 
Bank  and  receiving  two  hundred 
pounds  for  what  had  cost  him  a 
bare  hundred  and  twenty; — when 
Reeve  heard  this,  we  say,  he  may 
be  excused  if  he  could  not  help 
heaving  a  gentle  sigh ;  if  he  congra- 
tulated his  fortunate  friend  with  a 
lukewarmness  almost  approaching 
to  sulkiness ;  and  had  to  check  him- 
self in  a  rising  wish  to  recommend 
Tom  Edwards  to  betake  himself 
forthwith  to  that  patron  whose  luck 
he  thought  was  his. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  cynically 
that  there  is  nothing  we  are  so  slow 
to  forgive  as  sucoass.  If  our  good 
friend  fails  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  we  smile  down  upon  him  very 
graciously,  and  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  treat  him  to  a  ride  in  our  own 
carriage.  But  let  him  only  make 
headway  enough  to  distance  us  by 
ever  so  little — let  there  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  his  being  presently 
in  a  position  to  give  t^s  a  lift  in  his 
carriage— we  straightway  resent  his 
success  as  a  personal  injury.  We 
will  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  that  this  is  put  too 
strongly,  and  needs  qualification; 
but  probably  there  are  few  things 
more  aggravating,  even  to  the  least 
envious  of  us,  than  to  see  some  one, 
palpably  second  to  us  both  in  appli- 
cation, ability,  and  prudence,  pros- 
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poring  a  good  deal  better  than  we 
oorselyes.  And  if  to  this  be  added 
the  &ot  that  this  second-rate  fellow 
is  single,  while  we  ourselves  have  a 
wife  and  family  to  provide  for, 
onr  feelings,  not  unnaturally,  are 
wounded  in  the  quick  still  more 
acutely. 

Now  this,  unfortunately,  was  ex- 
actly the  position  of  Lawrence 
Beeva  No  man,  as  we  explained, 
was  naturally  less  envious ;  but  he 
oould  not  help  feeling  a  little  sore 
at  hearing,  as  he  did,  not  once  nor 
twice,  but  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  with  a  weari- 
some iteration,  of  the  way  in  which 
Fortune  shed  her  favours  on  Tom 
Edwards;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  you  could  hardly,  in  a  walk 
from  Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel, 
meet  a  more  imprudent,  reckless 
fellow  than  Tom.  How  he  managed 
to  keep  his  place  with  Swankey  and 
Nephew  was  a  puzzle,  unless  you 
accepted  the  usual  interpretation, 
that  that  firm,  being  itself  more  flAst 
than  firm,  rather  inclined  to  be  re- 
jxr^nted  by  a  fi&st  man,  and  paid 
their  managing  clerk  rather  for  his 
skill  at  bUIia^  and  his  reputed^ 
good  judgment  in  horseflesh  than 
for  his  £iowledge  of  the  grocery 
trade.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  flou- 
rished like  the  green  bay-tree;  and 
Lawrence  Beeve  looking  on,  and 
seeing  that  whatever  Tom  put  his 
hands  to  prospered,  could  not  help 
feelipy?  some  httle  irxitation,  not 
oonsiaering  the  end  predicted  for 
those  who  are  likened  to  trees  of 
that  particular  species. 

Beeve  himself  was  a  man  as  dif- 
ferent from  JSdwards  as  Dowson 
Brothers  were  from  Swankey  and 
Nephew.  Many  people  said  they 
baa  no  doubt  he  was  really  a  partner 
with  Dowson  Brothers  instead  of 
being,  as  he  was  styled,  merely  chief 
clerk.  But  those  who  knew  Walker 
Dowson  laughed,  and  said  they 
knew  well  enough  that  his  business 
was  too  good,  and  he  himself  too 
shrewd,  to  allow  of  any  one  coming 
in  as  partner  as  long  as  he  could 
keep  tnem  out  And,  unfortunately 
for  Lawrence  Beeve,  the  laughers 
were  right  He  was  not  a  partner ; 
he  was,  as  he  was  called,  only  the 
chief  clerk.    Dowson  gave  him  four 


hundred  a  year,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  cheap  at  the  money;  con- 
fessed, indeed,  to  himself,  that  he 
could  have  got  no  one  else  to  do  as 
well  for  him  as  Beeve  did  at  double 
the  price.  At  the  same  time  Beeve 
was  by  no  means  a  discontented 
man,  or  prone  to  think  himself 
hardly  used.  He  had,  at  any  rate, 
all  the  power  of  a  partner  if  he  had 
not  quite  all  the  profits.  He  had 
been  chief  clerk  now  for  ten  years 
and  upwards,  until  he  had  come  to 
be  as  well  known  in  Mincing  Lane 
and  through  all  the  City  as  old 
Dowson  himself,  and  quite  as  much, 
or  perhaps  a  little  more,  respected. 
(There  is  but  one  Dowson,  of  course, 
the  elder  brother  being  dead  these 
seventeen  years.)  His  word,  in  &ct, 
was  taken  for  Dowson's  word.  What 
he  agreed  to  Dowson  never  failed  to 
carry  out,  and  what  he  approved 
Dowson  never  discountenanced.  Be- 
sides, all  wealth  is  of  course  compa- 
rative, and  the  clever  fellow  who 
has  lived  for  years  on  two  hundred 
a  year  finds  himself  rich  on  four 
hundred ;  while  tlie  noodle  who  has 
once  had  five  hundred  finds  himself 
awfully  pinched  on  four  hundred 
ahd  fifty.  And  Lawrence  Beeve 
could  remember  the  time  when  he 
had  lived,  not  on  two  hundred,  but 
on  that  sum  abbreviated  of  one  of 
its  ciphers.  He  remembered  the 
time,  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  first 
went  to  Dowson's  as  office-boy  at 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 
At  least  he  knew,  from  the  sheer 
fact  of  his  being  himself  and  not 
another  person,  that  there  once  had 
been  such  a  time,  though,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  he  remembered  it  was  to 
say  too  much;  for  often  when  he 
looked  back  through  the  dim  vista 
of  the  years  that  were  gone,  his 
memories  seemed  rather  dreams 
than  recollections.  He  had,  as  it 
were,  to  pause  in  his  thoughts  and 
ask  himself,  Am  I  really  that  Larry 
who  ran  at  everybody's  call  and 
was  cufied  at  everybody's  pleasure? 
Has  the  old  master.  Palmer  Dowson, 
really  been  dead  all  these  years? 
Is  the  present  master,  with  his  cau- 
tious, plodding  ways,  really  the 
Walker  Dowson  of  whom  so  much 
evil  and  so  little  good  was  then  pre- 
dicted?     Is  the  present  business 
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really  the  growth  of  that  little  retail 
trade?  Does  my  good  old  mother, 
where  she  is,  still  know  of  and  care 
for  earthly  things?  Does  she  see 
through  the  roof  and  walls  of  Dow- 
son's  outer  office,  notice  the  clatter 
of  stools,  and  the  sudden  hush,  and 
the  swift  scraping  of  pens,  when  the 
door  opens,  and  say,  'That  is  my 
Larry  walking  through  into  his  own 
private  office;  that  is  my  Larry 
whom  I  died  blessing,  whom  I  died 
praying  for;--happy  that  he  who 
had  none  to  help  him  had  at  least 
seven  and  sixpence  a  week,  and 
didn  t  care  for  pastry ;  and  he  has 
been  a  steady  lad,  and  now  he  has 
four  hundred  a  year,  and  a  wife  and 
two  girls  and  a  boy,  and  a  good 
house  and  a  piano,  and  a  stereo- 
scope, and  a  lot  of  beautiful  views ; 
and  tiiere  he  is,  walking  through 
into  his  own  private  office  ? '  These 
and  many  more  such  questions  did 
Lawrence  Reeve  ask  and  answer  in 
his  own  mind  often  as  he  sat  and 
looked  back  into  his  past,  and 
thanked  the  Lord  for  the  measure  of 
prosperity  that  had  been  given  him. 
But  a  growing  family  implies 
growing  wants,  and  only  those  who 
have  grownup  girls  know  what* a 
luxurious  gipwtia  of  wants  may 
safely  be  counted  on  as  their  attend- 
ants. Eeeve  had  been  a  cautious 
man,  and  a  careful,  and,  with  long- 
continued  prudence  and  self-denial, 
had  managed  to  save  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  brought  him  in  a  little 
less  than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  he 
having  bought  his  Consols,  on  the 
average,  at  ninety  or  thereabouts. 
With  this  interest-money  and  his 
salary,  he,  for  his  own  part,  could 
have  rested  quietly  content,  and  still 
thought  himself  rich.  But  there 
were  times  when  he  did  undoubtedly 
long  for  more,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  his  own.  Such  longings,  too, 
not  unnaturally,  were  most  irrepres- 
sible at  those  times  of  the  year  when 
bills  are  delivered, — which  coincide 
with  those  times  when  dividends  are 
paid.  And  when  Edwards,  who 
rode  down  with  him  in  the  'bus 
every  morning,  mentioned,  as  he 
generally  did  at  dividend  time,  that 
he  had  just  sent  in  his  coupons  and 
got  his  interest  on  his  Turkish 
bonds,  Beeve,  at  such  times,  was 


compelled  to  think  that  the  'elegant 
simplicity  of  the  Three  per  Gents.' 
had  been  somewhat  overpraised. 

Not  that  he  would  have  ever  con- 
sented to  shape  his  own  course  of 
conduct,  in  general  matters,  by  that 
of  Tom  Edvmds,  any  more  than  he 
would  have  shaped  the  policy  of 
Dowson  Brothers  by  the  policy  of 
Swankey  and  Nephew  (for  whom  he 
had,  speaking  from  a  business  point 
of  view,  the  most  absolute  con- 
tempt) ;  but  in  this  matter  it  was 
palpable  that  Edwards  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Four  years  ago  he  had 
invested  a  legacy  that  came  to  him, 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  in  Turk- 
ish bonds  at  sixty.  Twen^ofthem 
had  he  got  for  his  money,  each 
bringing  him  in  six  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  interest  had  been 
I)aid  with  the  regularity  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  So  that  his  twelve 
hundred  had  brought  him  in,  from 
the  first,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  while  Beeves'  two 
thousajid,  as  we  said,  yielded  some- 
thing short  of  seventy.  Nay,  further, 
Turkish  bonds  had  gone  up  in  these 
four  years,  and  what  Edwards 
bought  at  sixty  he  could  any  day 
sell  at  seventy.  Lastly,  during  the 
time  he  had  held  them,  akeady  no 
fewer  tiian  six  of  his  bonds  had 
been  drawn  for  redemption  at  par. 
He  had  been  paid  six  hundred  pounds 
for  what  had  cost  him  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  had  at  once  invested 
the  money  in  new  bonds,  at  the 
market  price  of  the  day.  The  end 
of  it  all  was  that  he  now  held 
twentjr-four  bonds,  which  brought 
him  m  a  hundred  and  forty-four 

Eounds  a  year,  and  that  he  could,  if 
e  liked,  realise,  by  the  sale  of  them, 
about  seventeen  hundred.  He  was 
loud,  however,  in  declaring  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  realising,  but 
meant  to  hold  them  and  live  long 
enough  to  see  them  all  drawn  for 
payment  at  par.  And  now,  this 
morning,  there  actually  were  other 
two  of  &em  drawn  1 

Can  we  wonder  that,  from  this 
time,  Beeve  began  to  ponder, 
seriously,  in  what  way  he  could  best 
increase  the  income  he  derived  from 
his  two  thousand  pounds  ?  Shall.we 
call  him  avaricious  or  discontented 
because  he  thought  of  it  as  he  sat  at 
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his  desk,  because  he  thought  of  it  as 
he  rode  home,— because  he  thought 
of  it  when  Mrs.  Beeve  believed  him 
to  be  fast  asleep.— because  he  filled 
his  nightcap  with  interminable  cal- 
culations, and  went  to  sleep  while 
working  out  a  sum  which  was  to  tell 
him  how  much  two  thousand  pounds 
would  grow  to  if  invested  for  ten 
years  at  fifteen  per  cent  compound 
interest?  Nor  did  he  succeed  in 
putting  away  all  thoughts  with  his 
nightcap.  He  wont  on  mentally 
doing  lus  little  sums  and  i-ubbing 
them  out  again,  by  daylight,  too. 
Turkish  bonds  were  at  seventy,  and 
to  get  six  pounds  a  year  for  seventy 
was  certainly  a  good  deal  better  than 
to  get  three  pounds  a  year  for 
ninety.  But  then  all  he  knew  about 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  pretty 
nearly  comprised  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  governed  by  a  sultan  who  called 
himself  a  Sublime  Porte,  and  whom 
he  suspected  must  be  in  reality  a 
Sublime  Bankrupt,  if  not,  indeed,  a 
Sublime  Humbug.  Then,  too,  there 
was  another  fatal  objection  to  Turk- 
ish bonds.  If  he  bought  them  he 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  following 
too  closely  the  lead  of  Edwards,  but 
he  would  have  to  buy  at  seventy 
what  Edwards  bought  at  sixty,  and 
this  would  always  be  an  irritating 
thing  to  think  about  So  he  decided 
against  the  Sublime  Porte,  and,  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  decision, 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  all  animadver- 
sions on  things  Turkish,  and  shook 
his  head  ominously  at  any  mention 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"Why  should  he  not  buy  Vene- 
znelas?  Yenezuelas,  he  saw  from 
the  paper,  had  just  been  '  done '  at 
forty-two;  and  he  set  to  work  to 
calculate  how  much  would  be 
bronght  in  per  annum  by  two  thou- 
sand pounds  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  this  republic,  bearing  interest  at 
six  pounds  each  and  bought  at  forty- 
two.  He  made  it  out  that  instead  of 
a  meagre  seventy  pounds  derived 
firom  Consols,  he  might  thus  g;et  at 
least  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, when  he  began  to  study  the 
condition  of  Venezuela  and  the  Co- 
lombian republics— whether  it  was 
that  he  had  a  bad  memory  for 
foreign  names  or  whatever  might  be 


the  cause— he  soon  found  himself 
fairly  lost;  and  entirely  failed  to 
make  out  how' the  last  revolution 
ended.  He  thought  that  it  was 
General  Pedro  de  Dulcamar  who 
had,  at  latest  advices,  succeeded  in 
dispersiug  the  hordes  of  San  Quere- 
taro  and  assumed  the  supreme 
power.  But  how  soon  General 
Pedro's  own  army  might  become  a 
mere  horde,  and  General  Pedro  be 
himself  dispersed,  was  doubtful.  To 
be  sure,  the  customs'  revenue  was 
offered  a^  security  at  present;  but 
who  was  to  guarantee  the  guaran- 
tor ?  Money,  over  and  above  enough, 
was,  he  saw  from  the  official  docu- 
ments, '  hypothecated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bondholders,'— and  hypothe- 
cated certainly  was  a  most  seductive 
word ;  but  then,  again,  the  necessities 
of  the  citizen  changed  with  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic  were  known 
to  be  always  very  urgent,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  being  so  extremely 
uncertain,  it  seemed  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  bondholders  would 
only  enjoy  this  money  hypotheti- 
cally,  while  that  citizen  disbursed 
it  practically  nearer  home.  All 
things  considered,  he  had  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  investing  his  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  this  way  at  fourteen 
per  cent.,  and  decided  that  he  must 
leave  the  Venezuelan  Eepublic,  as  he 
had  already  left  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, to  its  own  devices. 

During  that  day  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  many  different  schemes 
he  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his 
own  mind,  only  to  find  them  all 
wanting.  At  the  last,  he  decided 
ihat  when  he  left  his  office  he  would 
betake  himself  to  the  rooms  of  one 
of  the  established  doctors  of  finance 
who  make  the  wants  of '  the  invest- 
ing classes'  their  especial  care,  and 
there  have  his  doubts  resolved. 
And  as  he  was  on  speaking  terms 
with  Mr.  Abraham  Harper,  and  as  no 
more  respectable  stockbrokers  exist 
than  Harper  and  Morris,  it  was  to 
their  place,  in  Threadneedle  Passage, 
that  he  addressed  his  steps.  He- 
splendent  he  found  their  offices  in 
brass  and  plate  glass  and  polished 
mahogany,  and  the  baldest  and 
cleanest  of  clerks.  It  was  clear  that 
however  Messrs.  Harper  and  Morris's 
clients  flEured,  the  firm  itself  had  good 
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pickuigs.  Mr.  Harper  was  himself 
within,  and  glad  to  see  Mr.  Eeeve. 
What  could  he  do  for  Mr.  Reeye? 
'  What  could  he  suggest  as  a  desir- 
able investment  just  now  T  Well, 
that  was  rather  a  wide  question. 
Mr.  Beeve  would  excuse  him.  His 
firm  made  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
advice.  They  gave  prospectuses. 
They  took  orders  and  executed 
them.  But  they  found  it  more 
satisfactory  always  to  leave  their 
clients  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  when  they  should  buy 
and  when  they  should  sell,— what 
they  should  purchase  and  what  they 
should  leave  alone.  He  might  say, 
however,  that  banks  were  decidedly 
looking  up;— that  finance  compa- 
nies were  remarkably  lively ; — that 
some  of  the  new  joint-stock  trading 
and  manufacturing  companies  (li- 
mited) were  promising;— -that  rail- 
ways were  for  the  most  part  some- 
what depressed,  and  nobody  could 
be  got  to  look  at  Consols.  But  Mr. 
Beeve  had  better  take  this  week's 
number  of '  The  Capitahst,  and  In- 
vestor's Manual/  and  a  few  of  the 
newest  prospectuses,  and  look  them 
over  at  home.  By  the  way,  what 
a  shocking  af&iir  that  was  on  ^e 
East  Shropshire.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  they  would  bring  in  the  di- 
rectors guilty  of  manslaughter.  He 
thought  it  was  likely  for  more  rain, 
and  he  wished  Mr.  Reeve  a  very 
good  evening. 

Prospectuses  were  lying  in  tall 
piles  all  along  the  counter.  One  of 
the  clean  bald-headed  clerks  made 
an  assortment  of  about  a  dozen  of 
them,  one  from  each  pile,  and  put 
them  up  along  with-  the  'Ma- 
nual'and  that  day's  share  list.  And 
so  provided,  Mr.  Lawrence  Eeeve 
bowed  himself  out  and  wended  his 
way  back  to  Hammersmith. 


CHAPTER  n. 

LABGE  PROFITS  AlO)  QUICK  BETUBKS. 

Lawrence  Reeve  was  not  a  read- 
ing man,  and  generally,  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  turned  with  more  interest 
to  the  City  Article  of  '  The  Times ' 
than  ;to  the  newest  number  of 
Dickens  or  Trollope  which  might 
happen  to  have  found  its  way  to  his 


table.  Mrs.  Reeve,  always  busy,  and 
to-night  busier  than  usual  in  some 
elaborate  mystery  of  needlework, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  therefore, 
when  at  last  she  noticed  that  it  was 
not  his  usual  evening-paper  that 
absorbed  her  husband's  attention, 
but  that  he  was  poring  over  certain 
printed  documents,  remarkably  uni- 
form in  ap^)oarance,  each  headed 
'Prospectus,'  and  each  .having  ap- 
pended a  '  Form  of  Application  for 
Shares.'  We,  of  course,  who  have 
just  been  witii  him  to  the  brokers, 
and  know  from  what  respectable 
quarter  he  had  those  documents, 
have  our  own  opinion  of  their  value. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that 
Mrs.  Reeve,  without  waiting  for  any 
special  information,  put  but  a  low 
estimate  on  literature  of  this  descrip* 
tion. 

'  The  London  Bank  of  Patagonia 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  Limited,'  she 
said,  reading  aloud.  'Why,  what  in 
the  name  of  Mincing  Lcme  is  this, 
Lawrence?' 

Reeve  was  intent  on  one  of  the 
other  prospectuses,  and  did  not 
reply  just  then ;  so  she  read  on  :— 

'The  inconvenience  which  has 
long  been  felt  from  the  want  of 
projper  banking  facilities  in  Pata- 
gonia and  Terra  del  Fuego  having 
of  late  years  increased  to  a  very 
serioiis  extent,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Bank  of  Patagonia  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  Limited,  have 
much  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  exclusive  concession  from 
the  responsible  government  of  Pata- 
gonia and  Terra  del  Fuego,  under 
which  they  will  be  able,  without 
delay,  to  organize  suitable  establish- 
ments to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
merchants  and  others  in  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  commerce  in  the  above 
extensive  and  comparatively  unde- 
veloped countries.  The  Directors 
are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
announce  the  precise  terms  of  this 
concession,  or  to  set  forth  in  detail 
the  valuable  privileges  which  ac- 
company it.  But,  to  enable  them- 
selves to  justify  the  flattering  marks 
of  preference  which  have  been  shown 
in  their  fiavour,  they  propose  to  start 
the  new  undertaking  on  the  basis  of 
a  capital  of  one  milGon,  to  be  raised 
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by  the  ksne  of  a  hundred  thousand 
shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  of  which  have 
aheady  been  subscribed  by  the  Di- 
rectors and  their  friends  in  this 
country  and  Patagonia.  The  re- 
mainder are  now,  for  a  limited  time, 
offered  at  par  to  the  public/  etc.^ 
etc.,  etc. 

'  And  pray  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  with  this,  Lawrence?'  asked 
Mrs.  Keeve. 

'I  think  ofasking  you  to  put  it  in 
the  fire,  my  dear,'  he  said ;  for  Beeve 
himself  had  only  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  banking  capacities  of  Patagonia. 

'  Decidedly  the  best  place  for  it,' 
was  the  answer.  'And  what  about 
the  others?' 

'  The  others  will,  some  of  them, 
need  a  little  more  consideration.' 

'  Is  the  *'  Ghurtnakorra  and 
Middle  Amlwch  Gold  Mining  and 
Slate  Company,  North  Wales,  Li- 
mited," one  of  those  which  will  need 
a  little  more  consideration?' 

*  I  think  not.  Carry.  I  am  con- 
tent to  see  the  Gold  of  North  Wales 
deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Pata- 
gonia.' 

'  The  Patent  Crane,  Windlass,  and 
Corkscrew  Company,*  followed  the 
Gold  Mines;  and  the  'Niagara 
Waterworks'  followed  the  'Cork- 
screws.' But  there  were  still  two 
prospectuses  on  which  Reeve  was 
inclined  to  bestow  more  serious 
thought.  One  of  the  two  happened 
to  be  tiiat  of  the  'European  and 
General  Finance  Corporation,'  which 
undertaking  was  being  launched 
just  at  that  tima  Every  one  knows 
what  a  tower  of  strength  were  its 
directorate,  and  how  eminently  re- 
spectable were  all  its  auspices. 
Every  one  remembers  the  furore 
there  was  for  its  shares,  and  the 
remarkable  excess  of  applications 
over  and  above  the  number  to  be 
allotted.  Beeve  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  would  apply  for  some 
of  those  shares ;  and,  having  made 
this  first  resolution,  he  made  a 
second  one,  that  he  would  keep  the 
fjTst  to  bimself ;  for  he  suspected 
that  his  wife,  if  told  of  it,  would  set 
her  face  against  it  He  put  away 
his  prospectuses,  therefore,  and 
made  believe  to  bo  interesting  him- 
self as  u^ual  in  his  newspaper.  But 


his  thoughts  were  less  easily  con- 
fined thau  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  sat 
intent,  he  settled  how  much  of  his 
stock  he  would  sell  out  from  Con- 
sols. He  would  realise  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  thousand  pounds— the  half 
of  what  he  held.  And  he  would  do 
this  at  once;  for  the  applications 
for  Finance  shares  must  be  made 
within  two  days.  Then  he  would 
apply  for  two  hundred  of  them,  the 
dei>06it  of  one  pound  per  share  on 
which,  with  the  four  pounds  per 
share  on  allotment,  would  just  ab- 
sorb the  thousand.  He  would  call 
on ;  but  his  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Beeve. 

'Wouldn't  you  find  it  easier  to 
read  the  paper  the  other  way  up, 
Lawrence  ?'  she  asked. 

And  Lawrence,  the  impostor,  pre- 
tended to  rub  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
get  up  a  yawn,  and  failed  (did  any- 
body ever  yet  succeed  in  yawning  at 
will  ?),  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
go  to  bed  early,  being  unusually 
sleepy ;  none  of  which  shams  in  any 
way  blinded  that  good  lady,  his 
wife,  Jwho,  with  true  woman's  in- 
stinct, knew  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  those  prospectuses,  and 
wished  no  one  to  share  his  thoughts. 
And  so  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  the  morning  came. 

Mr.  Harper  would  be  most  happy 
to  sell  out  a  thousand  of  Consols, 
and  apply  for  two  hundred  Finance 
shares.  He  would  have  been  equally 
bappy,  no  doubt,  although  he  did 
not  say  so,  to  apply  for  '  Patagonian 
Banks,'  or '  Patent  Corkscrews.'  For 
all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  broker's 
mill,  and  his  commission  is  sure,  let 
the  venture  turn  out  well  or  ill.  He 
thought  Mr.  Beeve  was  exercising  a 
wise  discretion.  These  were  not 
days  for  letting  money  lie  idle  in 
the  Consols,  when  the  new  tmder- 
takings.were  all  bringing  in  such 
handsome  returns.  To  Idr.  Harper 
it  seemed  clear  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  monetary 
affairs,  and  that  the  time  was  close 
at  hand  when  government  must 
raise  the  rate  of  iuterest  payable  on 
the  stocks,  or  there  would  be  a  xmi- 
versal  rush  to  sell  out  A  new  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  trust- 
moneys  to  more  remunerative  in* 
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Testmenis ;  of  thifl,  and  of  much 
more,  Mr.  Harper  was  quite  satisfied. 
AboTe  all,  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Beere  was  doing  a  very  judicious 
thing.  His  firm,  as  he  had  said, 
abstained  from  giving  advice.  But 
this  did  not  debar  them  from  ex- 
pressing their  approval  when  their 
clients  happened  to  take  just  the 
course  they  would  have  recom- 
mended, had  they  been  free  to  re* 
commend  at  all. 

Lawrence  Beeve  himself,  to  speak 
truth,  was  not  quite  so  satisfiol  of 
his  own  discretion  as  Mr.  Harper 
was,  and  needed  all  that  gentleman's 
smooth  speeches  to  fortify  him  in 
his  resolution.  As  he  walked  on  to 
his  office  after  giving  his  orders,  he 
was  not  without  many  fears  and 
misgivings.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  be  well,  but  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  risk.  He  felt  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  cool  over  lus  work  that 
day  as  usual.  He  turned  next  morn- 
ing with  nervous  impatience  to  the 
newspaper,  '  CodboIs  sold  yesterday 
at  89i/  And '  No  '—this  could  not  be 
— *  European  and  General  Finance 
Corporation  shares,  three  to  four 
premium.*  How  could  shares  be 
at  a  premium  before  they  were 
allottea  ?  The  allotment  could  not 
be  made  till  nearly  another  week 
had  passed.  How  could  any  one 
sell  the  shares  he  had  not  got  ?  In 
this  way  Eeeve  argued  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  paragraph  was 
a  printer's  error.  But  next  day,  to 
his  amazement,  it  was  there  again, 
a  little  altered.  'European  and 
General  Finance  shares,  four  to  six 
premium.'  And  so  from  day  to  day, 
till  within  a  week  of  the  date  of 
his  sending  in  his  application,  they 
stood  quoted  at  nine  to  ten  premium. 
Then  he  understood,  or  thought  he 
understood  what  it  meant.  It  had 
become  generally  known,  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions was  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  shares  to  be  allotted, 
and  so  the  public,  in  despair  of 
getting  their  applications  attended 
to,  were  bidding  against  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  such  shares  as 
had  already  been  promised  by  the 
directors.  In  no  other  way  could 
he  explain  it.    For  he  was  aj9  yet 


inexperienced,  and  did  not  under- 
stand that  there  are  more  shares 
sold  every  day  by  people  who  do 
not  possess  them  than  by  people 
who  do.  This  was  as  yet  aJl  a  great 
mystery  to  him,  into  which  he  was 
in  due  time  to  become  initiated. 

That  m'ght,  by  the  merest  chance, 
who  should  step  into  the  omnibus 
after  Beeve,  but  Harper  and  Morris' 
managing  clerk,  Woodhead.  Beeve 
naturaUy  began  to  talk  to  him  on 
the  matter  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

'  How  about  those  European  and 
General  Finance  shares  ?'  he  asked. 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  their  being 
already  quoted  at  such  a  premium  ? 
Had  they  been  all  allotted,  do  you 
think,  before  my  application  went 
in?' 

Woodhead  laughed.  'Oh,  no,* 
he  said.  'They're  being  bulled, 
that's  all ;  they'll  be  beared  nexi' 

Beeve,  having  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  this  meant,  tried  to  look 
his  wisest,  and  asked,  'What  will 
be  the  effect  of  that,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?' 

*  Oh,  then  they'll  go  down  again, 
of  course,  with  a  run.  I  would  sell 
now,  if  I  were  you.'  (Harper  and 
Morris  might  decline  to  give  advice ; 
but  their  clerks  gave  it  very  freely — 
indeed,  without  waiting  to  be  asked.) 

'Sell?  but  I  have  got  none  to 
sell  till  the  allotment  is  made — per- 
haps not  then.' 

'Try  it  on,'  said  Woodhead. 
'  How  many  did  you  ask  for  ?' 

'  Two  hundred.' 

'  Sell  one  hundred ;  you  are  sure 
to  get  them;  but  if  you  wait  for 
your  allotment  letter  you  will  be  too 
late.  The  bears  will  be  down  upon 
you  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
allotted.' 

'And  if  it  should  happen  that  I 
don't  get  a  hundred  after  I  have 
sold  them,  what  then  ?' 

'  Oh,  then  you  buy  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.' 

And  so  they  parted,  Beeve  going 
home  and  pondering  what  was  to 
him  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  affairs. 
To  do  liim  justic^,  he  had  not  em- 
barked in  this  business  in  the  spirit 
of  a  speculator ;  much  less  was  he 
what  is  known  on  'Change as  'a  pre- 
mium jumper.'    He  had  thought. 
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after  making  a  liberal  diBOonnt  of 
the  promifleB  in  the  Finance  Com- 
pany's proBpectns,  that  it  was  really 
a  oonoem  tnat  bade  fair  to  be  stable 
and  secnie,  and  to  pay  him  a  good 
annual  dividend  on  his  money. 
But  the  i)ro6pect  of  realising  so 
lai^  an  immediate  profit  in  the 
shape  of  preminm  on  his  shares 
was  one  he  had  never  counted  on, 
md  one  which,  now  it  did  seem  to  be 
within  his  reach,  he  could  not  allow 
to  escape  him.  He  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  Woodhead.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  sell  a 
hundred  shaies,  but  in  the  morning 
he  did  actually  call  at  Harper's  and 
order  them  to  sell  fifty  on  his 
account;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
called  again,  and  got  a  sale  note 
which  showed  him  they  were  actu- 
ally sold  at  ten  pounds  per  share 
premium. 

Still  he  was  by  no  means  elated 
that  night,  for  he  did  not  know  that 
he  had  anything  to  be  elated  about 
He  had  a  terrible  dream  that  he 
had  got,  instead  of  an  allotment, 
a '  letter  of  regret ;'  that  the  shares 
had  gone  to  twen^  premium;  that 
he  had  had  to  buy  at  this  price  to 
enable  lumself  to  deliver  what  ho 
had  sold,  and  that  he  was  thus  five 
hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket.  It 
proved  but  a  dream,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  reflect  that 
he  had  at  any  rate  committed  him- 
self to  a  possible  loss  of  this  extent, 
or  more,  and  his  hand  fairly  trem- 
bled with  excitement  when  he  broke 
the  seal  of  a  letter  at  his  office, 
which  he  saw  firom  the  envelope  was 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  new 
company.  It  informed  him  that 
the  directors  had  allotted  to  him,  in 
accordance  witii  the  terms  of  his 
application,  fifty  shares—the  precise 
number  which  he  had  already  sold. 
Even  yet,  however,  he  hesitated  to 
believe  that  he  really  had  in  this 
easy  way,  and  in  this  short  time. 


cleared  five  hundred  pounds  as'*  a 
net  profit  on  his  deposit  of  two  hun- 
dred. There  were  a  score  of  events 
which  might  happen,  any  one  of 
which  would  prevent  him  from  ever 
touching  the  money  he  had  gained. 
The  man  who  had  bought  the  shares 
might  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt, 
or  repudiate  his  bargain.  At  any 
rate,  ne  would  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  to  his  wife  until  he  had 
actually  got  his  winnings  in  hand. 
Such  was  the  resolution  he  made 
and  adhered  to. 

With  no  little  anxiety  and  mis- 
giving he  waited  on  from  day  to 
day,  until,  all  Stock  Exchange  forms 
beLig  gone  through,  the  transaction 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  brokers.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  had  occupied  about  a  month ; 
but  it  was  wound  up  at  last,  and  on 
the  night  that  he  went  home  much 
excited,  with  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he 
read  in  the  paper  that  the  Finance 
shares,  with  which  he  had  done  so 
well,  had  gone  down  so  far  that 
they  were  now  barely  saleable  at 
some  little  discount  He  felt  there- 
fore, that  he  had  had  an  escape,  and 
beyond  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
his  gains,  he  enjoyed  all  that  most 
exquisite  pleasure  which  arises 
out  of  the  sense  of  having  com- 
mitted an  imprudence  from  which 
no  harm  has  come  to  us. 

He  went  home,  we  say,  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  For  while  this  matter  had 
hung,  as  it  were,  in  the  balance,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  further  investment  he 
should  seek  for  the  remainder  of 
the  money  realised  by  his  Consols. 
He  had  thought  it  best  to  wait  until 
he  saw  ivhat  he  really  had;  and 
now  he  could  talk  with  his  wife 
from  much  higher  vantage  groimd 
than  he  could  have  taken  up  a 
month  ago. 
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A  BALL  IN  THE  8QUABE. 

(  T'Ufen  by  a  Young  Lady  who  is  never  asked  to  Dance.) 

OHl  how  I  love  a  ball. 
When  through  the  lofty  hall 
Glide  the  dames ; 
And  many  stalwart  flnnkeys 
(Like  well-instrocted  monkeys) 
Bellow  names. 

For  then  do  many  Minnies, 

To  strains  of  Ck)ote  and  Tinney's 

Tread  the  dance! 

And.  then  do  many  comets. 

Like  rush  of  many  hornets, 

'Gin  to  prance. 

Then  does  the  house's  mistress 
Ubiquitous  in  distress. 
Follow  peers ; 

And  forlorn  muslin  maidens 
Do  seated  hear  each  cadence — 
Little  dears ! 

Then  many  hope  for  offers, 

To  learn  that  men  are  scoffers 

By-and-by; 

And  mothers  of  Georginas, 

Aramintas,  Wilhelminas, 

Sit  and  fry. 

Now,  as  I  muse  so  placid. 

In  the  sweet  carbonic  acid  " 

'Midst  them  all ; 

The  reader  must  see  clearly, 

I  glory  most  sincerely 

Inaballl 

A.  G.  D. 
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HISTOBICAL  NOTES  ON  OUB  NATIONAL  CARD  GAME. 
By  Cavendish, 

AUTHOB  OP  THE  *  LaWS  AKD  PbINCIPLES  OP  WhIST.' 


CHAPTER  I. 


IT  is  remarkable  that  our  na- 
tional card  game,  whist,  should 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  fluke.  This  game, 
second  to  none  as  an  in-door  amuse- 
ment, has  been  built  out  of  very 
simple  materials.  At  first,  played 
only  by  low  sharpers  (as  we  shall 
pzesentiy  show),  it  has  become,  by 
suooessiye  changes  almost  the  only, 
card  game  of  civilized  life.  Little 
did  the  card-players  of  a  former  era 
dream  of  the  'science'  that  lay 
hidden  in  the  now  obsolete  game 
of  'trump,'  since  developed  into 
the  similar  game  (as  regards  its 
construction)  of  whist !  Idttle  did 
they  imagine  that  a  game,  so  lowly 
and  so  despised,  would  ere  long  be- 
come the  durd  pastime  of  those  most 
iaToured  by  birth  and  intellect ! 

The  vei^y  obscurity  of  the  origin 
of  the  allied  games  of  triumph  or 
trump,  whisk,  whisk-and-swabbers, 
mff-and-honours,  slamm,  and  whist 
proper,  throws  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  chronicling  their  early  history. 
The  records,  such  as  they  are,  lie 
scattered  here  and  there;  indeed, 
they  exist  principally  in  the  form 
of  occasional  mentions  and  allu- 
sions, from  which,  by  collating,  the 
patient  inquirer  may  infer  some- 
what of  the  natore  of  the  games 
tbemselTeB.  Thus,  to  commence 
with  the  game  of  trump,  which  is 
genezally  allowed  to  be  the  oldest 
card  game  indifi;enous  to  this  coun- 
try, and  to  whida  belongs  the  honour 
of  being  the  direct  ancestor  of 
whist  Trump  was  played  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cnriously  enough,  the  first  known 
mention  of  the  game  in  England 
oocnrs  in  a  sermon  '  On  the  Ccurd,* 
preached  by  the  celebrated  Latimer, 
at  St  Edmund's  CSiurch,  Cambridge, 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  1539. 
The  embryo  bishop  and  nu^yr  dius 
illustnited  his  text :—' And  whereas 
yoa  are  about  to  celebrate  Christmas 
in  playing  at  cards,  I  intend,  by 
<3ocrs  grace,  to   deal    unto    you 
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Christ's  cards,  wherein  you  shall 
perceive  Christ's  rula  The  game 
that  we  shall  play  at  shaU  be  (^ed 
the  triumph^  which,  if  it  be  well 
played  at,  he  that  dealeth  shall  win ; 
the  players  shall  likewise  win ;  and 
the  standers  and  lookers  upon  shall 
do  the  same,  insomuch  that  there  is 
no  man  willing  to  play  at  this 
triumph  with  these  cards,  but  they 
shall  be  all  winners  and  no  losers.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  discourse  was  delivered  in  all 
solemnity  and  earnestness.  That 
a  parallel  between  a  game  at  cards 
and  the  rule  of  our  Lord  could  be 
considered  to  be  in  good  taste,  ex- 
hibits a  bluntness  of  feeling  which 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  more 
refined  habits  of  thought  of  the 
present  day. 

The  game  of  trump  (la  triomphe) 
is  included  by  Rabelsus  in  the  long 
list  of  some  two  hundred  and  thirty 
games  that  Gargantua  played.  Of 
these  games,  the  first  portion  only 
is  believed  to  relate  to  cards.  Douce, 
in  his '  Hlnstrations  of  Shakespeare,' 
somewhat  hastily  concludes,  from 
finding  tramp  in  this  list,  that  we 
derived  the  game  from  a  French 
source.  But  i£e  appearance  of '  The 
History  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel'  was  posterior  to  that  of 
Latimer's  sermon.  Until  the  year 
1530  Rabelais  was  a  monk.  He 
then  threw  aside  his  religious  habit, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier. 
After  spending  some  time  at  that 
school  he  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
some  books  of  his  fSunous  history 
first  saw  the  light  The  history 
was  finished  about  1545;  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  it  was  published  ,till 
some  years  after  the  date '  of 
Latimer's  sermon  (1529). 

Bemi,  in  his  '  Capitolo  del  Gioco 
della  Primera '  (chapter  on  the  game 
of  primera),  publisned>t  Rome  in 
1526,  enumerates  several  card 
games,  and  among  them  'trionfi,' 
which  he  says  was  only  played  by 
p 
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the  peasants.  If  'trionfi'  is  the 
same  game  aa  'tramp/  as  seems 
probable,  then  the  earliest  known 
mention  of  the  game  mnst  be 
allowed  to  be  Italian.  In  Florio*8 
'Queen  Anna's  new  World  of 
Words,  or  Dictionarie  of  the  Italian 
and  English  Tongues'  (1611),  the 
game  is  not  called  'trionfi/  but 
*  triomphetto.' 

In  endeayouring  to  settle  the 
origin  of  trump  it  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct games  of  trump  played  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  for  aught 
faiown  to  the  contnury,  in  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Thegameof 'tiiomphe' 
or  trump,  described  in  the '  Academy 
of  Play/  by  the  Abb6  Bellecour,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  game 
of  'French  ruff'  described  by  Cot- 
ton in  'The  Compleat  Gamester; 
or,  Instructions  how  to  play  at  Bil- 
liards, Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess,  to- 
gether with  aU  manner  of  usual  and 
most  gentile  games,  either  on  cards 
or  dice.  1674.'  Now,  as  all  card- 
players  are  aware,  ruff  and  trump 
are  convertible  terms ;  so  the  game 
called  triomphe  by  the  Abbe,  may 
well  be  translated  French  ruff.  In 
addition  to  the  game  of  French  ruf^ 
'The  Compleat  Gamester/  also 
treats  of '  English  ruff-and*honours/ 
English  ruff  may  be  assumed  to  be 
a  synonym  for  'trump/  just  as 
French  ruff  is  for  '  triomphe/  The 
games  of  English  and  French  ruff 
were  very  dissimilar.  English  ruff 
was  very  like  whist ;  while  French 
ruff  was  a  minor  game— a  sort  of 
mixture  of  loo  and  Icart^.  The  £Btct 
of  their  being  different  seems  to  us 
to  throw  a  very  clear  light  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  game 
of  trump.  French  ruff  or  triomphe 
was  probably,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  French  birth ;  while,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  English  ruff  or  trump 
was  of  English  origin. 

The  evidence,  tiien,  as  we  read 
it,  comes  to  this.  Trump  was  un- 
questionably played  in  England 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
More  than  this:  not  only  was  the 
gpeone  known  in  this  countty  in  the 
time  of  Berni  and  Babelais^  but  it 
was  so  well  and  commonly  known 
that  Latimer  used  it  for  the  purpose 
of   ftmiliar  illustration;   whereas 


by  the  other  two  writers  it  is  merely 
included  in  lists  of  card  games.  No 
inference  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
game  can  fiurly  be  drawn  from  these 
meagre  materials.  Thus  much, 
however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
England,  that  the  game  of  English 
ruff  was  certainly  different  from 
that  of  French  ruff;  that  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  game  of  trump 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Englii^ 
ruff;  and  that  English  ruff-and- 
honours,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of  whist,  may  &ir]y  be  taken  to  have 
originated  in  this  country.  Having 
got  a  footing  here,  whether  by  birth 
or  adoption,  it  took  a  firm  hold  from 
which  it  has  never  been  for  a  moment 
displaced,  nor  is  it  at  present  likely 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  game  of  trump  is 
not  unfrequently  referred  to,  more 
especially  in  old  plays,  where  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  men- 
tion of  such  domestic  incidents  as 
a  friendly  game  at  cards.  In 
'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  a 
comedy,  first  printed  in  1551,  old 
Dame  Chat  thus  invites  some  friends 
to  a  game  at  trump^ 

'  >VhAt,  Diccon  ?    Come  nere,  ye  be  no  stranger : 
We  be  fast  set  at  tramp,  man,  hard  k^  the 

tyre  ; 
Thou  Shalt  set  on  the  Idng  If  thou  come  s 

Uttle  nyer. 
Come  hither  Dul.    Dol,  sit  down  and  play  this 

game, 
And  as  thou  Mwest  me  do,  see  do  thou  cren 

the  same. 
There  is  fl^e  trumps  besides  the  qneene,  the 

hindmost  thou  shall  find  her. 
Take  heed  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she  hath  an 

eye  behind  her.' 

Sim  Glover's  wife  was  doubtless 
a  'sharp*  player,  and  probably 
could  overlook  her  adversary's  cards 
on  occasion. 

In  Decker's,  or  Dekkar's '  Belman 
of  London,'  printed  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last,  it  is  stated  that 
'Deceipts  [are]  practised  even  in 
the  fiftyiest  and  most  civill  compa- 
nies, at  primero,  sant,  maw,  trump, 
and  such  like  games.' 

In  Eliofs  'Fruits  for  the  French ' 
(1593)  trump  is  called  'a  verie 
common  alehouse  game ;'  and  Rice, 
in  his  'Invective  against  Vices' 
(printed  before  1600),  mentions  're- 
nouncing the  trompe  and  oomming 
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in  agame,'  as  a  common  sharper's 
trick.  Even  in  those  days  it  was 
not  considered  the  correct  thing  to 
revoke  on  purpose  I 

It  is  generally  known,  by  well 
read  people,  that  the  game  of  whist 
is  not  mentioned  by  Shakespeare, 
nor  by  any  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Bat  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  the  game  of  tramp  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  The 
game  is  called  by  him  triumph; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  and  also 
firom  its  being  introduced  as  a  pun- 
ning allusion,  the  passage  might  be 
read  over  and  over  again  without 
the  intention  of  the  writer  being 
noticed,  except  by  those  who  recog- 
nize in  ithe  word  *  triumph '  the  old 
spelling  of '  trump/ 

In  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Act 
iv.  Scene  12,  Antony  says — 

*  My  good  knave,  ErM,  now  tb j  captain  Is 
Even  such  a  body ;  hero  I  am  Antony : 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wan  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen 
Whose  heart,  I  tbongbt.  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unio  't 
A  million  more,  now  lo6t,--8he,  Eros,  has 
racked  eardt  with  Oeesar,  and  faUe  played  my 

gio»y 

Unto  an  enemy's  triumj^' 

Douce,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  real  meaning  of 
the  passage,  and  to  ridicule  Ben 
Jonson's  derivation  of  the  word 
'  trump '  from  iromper.  Douce  says, 
'One  would  really  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  had  written  this  speech 
just  after  having  lost  a  game  at 
cards,  and  before  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  played  was  out 
of  his  mind/  Te  who  seek  to 
honour  the  Bard  by  insisting  that 
he  knew  everything  and  did  every- 
thing, add  to  your  list  that  he  was 
a  'trump'  player,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  whist  player,  only  in 
his  day  the  game  haa  not  been  in- 
vented! 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
■how  that '  trump '  is  a  oorraption  of 
the  word 'triumph.'  In  addition  to 
the  instances  already  adduced,  we 
may  quote  two  others.  In  Cot- 
gpve's  'French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary '  (161 1),  we  find  '  Triomphe, 
the  card  came  called  ruffe  or 
tramp.'  And  Seymour,  in  his 'Ckmrt 
Gamester,'  first  published  about 
1720,  says, '  The  term  trump  comes 


from  a  corruption  of  the  word 
triumph;  for  wherever  they  are 
they  are  attended  with  conquest' 

By  some  writers  trump  is  reckoned 
as  of  equal  antiquity  with  primero, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
warrant  for  this  assumption;  and 
popular  tradition  points  decidedly 
to  primero,  as  the  oldest  known 
card  game  with  numeral*  cards, 
such  as  we  now  use.  The  facetious 
Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  punning 
epigram  '  On  the  Games  that  have 
lien  in  Bequest  at  the  Court/  says — 

'  The  first  game  was  the  best,  when,  Ijrce  fh>m 

crime. 
The  courtly  gamesters  all  were  in  their  |>ri»t«.* 

>  And  Samuel  Eogers,  availing  him- 
self of  poetic  license,  represents  the 
followers  of  Columbus  as  playing 
at  primero  during  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  1493 — 

*  Bonnd'at  Primero  sate  a  whiskered  band ;' 

and  he  states  in  a  note  that  primero 
was  the  game  then  in  fashion. 

The  mode  of  playing  at  trump  is 
lost  Douce  says  it  was  played  by 
two  against  two,  and  sometimes  by 
three  against  three,  and  that  it 
resembled  our  modem  whist  He 
however  gives  no  authority  for  this 
statement  The  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  in  the  'Archsaologia '  C 1 7 1 7), 
cautiously  says  '  it  may  possibly  be 
supposed  that  the  game  of  trump 
was  the  same  as  whisk.*  Probably 
it  was  the  same  with  a  difference- 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  similar.  From 
the  passage  in  'Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,'  aheady  quoted,  it  would 
seem  that  the  players  set  or  staked 
on  certain  cards — 

'  Thou  Shalt  set  on  the  King.' 

The  meaning  of  the  line — 

'There  is  five  tramps  besides  the  qneenc,  the 
hindmost  thou  shidt  find  her,' 

is  by  no  means  dear.  It  may  perhaps 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
Dol's  hand  contained  five  trumps, 
the  queen  being  sorted  behind  tiie 
others. 

It  may  &ir]y  be  assumed  that  the 
games  of  ruff  and  trump,  if  not 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  Tezed  qnes- 
tion  whether  Taroocfai  or  nameral  cardi 
were  of  more  ancient  origin,  see  Chatto's 
'  Facta  and  Speculations  on  the  History  of 
Playing  Cards,'  Chap.  IV. 
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identical,  were  very  much  alika 
In  Gotgrave's  'Dictionary/  already 
qnoted,  we  have  'the  card  game 
^led  ruffe  or  trump/  Nares,  in 
his  'GloBsary/  says  that  ruff  and 
trump  are  the  same.  'Trump;  a 
game  at  cards,  also  called  ruff* 
'Even  now/  he  continues,  'to 
trump  and  to  ruff  a  card  are,  in  the 
use  of  some  persons,  synonymous.' 
They  are,  however,  enumerated 
separately  by  Taylor  the  Water- 
poet  (so  called  because  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  waterman\  in 
speaking  of  the  games  at  which  the 
prodigal  may  squander  his  money. 
The  passage  is  remarkable  also  in 
oontuning  the  name  of  the  game  of 
whisk ;  this  being  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  it  known  to  us — 

*  The  prodigalL's  estate,  like  to  a  flux, 
The  mercer,  draper,  and  the  silkmou  suckcs; 
The  tailor,  mlllainer,  dogs,  drabs,  and  dice, 
Tr«y-trlp,  or  passage,  or  the  most^t  thrice. 
At   Irish,  tlck-tacke,  doublets,  draughts,  or 

cbesse, 
lie  fliDgs  bis  money  free  with  carelessncsse. 
At  noTum,  mmnclianoe,  mischance  (chuse  ye 

which), 
At  onc-and-thirty,  or  at  poor-and-ricb, 
Rufftf  x/am,  trumjp,  noddy,  v^iisk,  hole,  saat, 

new  cut. 
Unto  the  keeping  of  four  knaves  he'll  put 
His  whole  estate ;  at  loadnn^.  or  at  gleeke, 
At  tlckle-me^uickly  he's  a  merry  greek ; 
At  primiflsto,  post-and-payre,  primero, 
Maw,  whip-herginney,  he's  a  lib'ral  hero; 
At  my-sow-plgged :  but  (reader,  never  doubt 

ye). 

He's  skilled  in  all  games,  except  lookc-about  ye. 
Bowles,  shove-groat,  tennis,  no  game  comes 

amiss, 
His  pune  a  nurse  for  anybody  Is ; 
Caroches,  coaches,  and  tobsoconists. 
All  sorts  of  people  freely  Arom  his  fists, 
His  vaine  expenses  daily  sucke  and  soake, 
And  he  himself  suckes  only  drlnke  and  smoake. 
And  thus  the  prodigal!,  hlmselfe  alone 
Gives  sucke  to  thousands,  and  himself  suckes 

none.* 

Tayiob's  Motto,  *Et  hab»,  tt  careo,  el 
euro.*    I2ma    1621. 

Whisk  or  whist  does  not  obtain 
a  place  in  the  first  edition  of  Cotton 
(1674),  but  it  is  introduced  in  the 
second,  published  in  1680.  From 
this  it  seems  likely  that  the  game  of 
whist  came  to  the  foie  about  this 
period.  Cotton  says,  'Ruff-and- 
honours  (alias  slamm)  and  whist  are 
games  so  commonly  known  in  Eng- 
land, in  all  parts  thereof,  that  every 
child  almost  of  eight  years  old  [!] 
hath  a  competent  knowledge  of  that 


recreation,  and  therefore  I  am  un- 
willing to  speak  anything  more  of 
them  than  this,  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  art  used  in  dealinpr  [!] 
and  playing  at  these  games,  which 
differ  very  little  one  from  the 
other.' 

The  science  of  the  game  was  of 
course  very  imperfectly  understood, 
or  rather  was  scarcely  understood  at 
all  at  that  time.  Cotton  advises,  in 
playing  the  cards,  so  to  use  your 
judgment  or  discretion  as  to  make 
the  best  even  of  a  bad  market;  for 
'  though  you  have  but  mean  cards 
in  your  own  hand,  yet  you  may  play 
them  so  suitable  to  iJiose  in  your 
partner's  hand  that  he  may  either 
trump  them  or  play  the  best  of  that 
suit  on  the  board.'  By  keeping  a 
'  special  eye  on  what  cards  are  played 
out,  vou  may  know  what  to  play  if 
you  lead  or  how  to  trump  securely 
and  advantageously.' 

Buff-and-honours  was  played  by 
four  persons,  two  being  partners 
against  the  others.  Each  had  twelve 
cards  dealt  him,  four  being  left  un- 
deali  The  top  card  of  tibese  four 
was  turned  up  for  trumps.  The 
player  who  held  ace  of  trumps  had 
the  privilege  of  putting  out  four 
cards  from  his  hand  and  of  taking 
in  the  four  left  undeali  The  game 
was  nine-up,  and  honours  and  tricks 
reckoned  as  at  long  whisi  Calling 
was  permitted  at  the  point  of  eight 
just  as  at  long  whisi 

The  whist  of  that  day  was  very 
much  the  same  as  ruff-and- honours, 
only  the  deuces  were  taken  out  of 
the  pack  and  consequently  there  was 
no  stock ;  the  trump  was  the  bottom 
card,  just  as  now.  The  game  was 
nine,  and  tricks  and  honours  counted 
as  at  ruff-and-honours.  Whist  must 
have  been  a  very  strange  game  (ac- 
cording to  present  notions)  played 
nine-up  and  with  only  forty-eight 
cards! 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
as  yet,  ruff-and-honours  and  whist 
were  principally  played  by  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  games  were  not  played 
solely  on  their  merits.  Cotton  de- 
votes several  pages  to  an  exposure 
of  different  ways  of  cheating.  Play- 
ers, he  says,  who  can  overlook  their 
adversaries'  hands,  or  even  get  a 
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'pretty  glimpse'  of  their  partners' 
hands,  have  a  great  adyantage. 
By  winkiDg  or  by  the  fingers  they 
may  discover  to  their  partners  what 
hononrs  they  hold;  and  there  are 
several  ways  of  securing  an  honour 
at  the  bottom  when  dealing.  'Some 
have  a  way  to  slick  with  a  slick-stone 
all  the  hononrs  very  smooth,*  then, 
'  by  laying  a  forefinger  on  the  top 
indifferent  hard,  and  giving  a  slnr- 
zing  jerk,  the  rest  will  slip  off  from 
the  slickt  card.'  By  this  means  a 
sharper  would  avoid  cutting  an 
honour  to  his  adversary.  Cotton 
sums  up  thus,  'It  is  impossible  to 
show  you  all  the  cheats  ofthis^ame, 
since  your  cunning  gamester  is  al- 
ways studying  new  inventions  to 
deceive  the  ignorant' 

From  rufif^and-honours  we  pro- 
ceed to  whiak-andHBwabbers.  Whisk- 
and-fiwabbers  is  mentioned  by 
fielding,  as  having  been  played  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  in 
i68a.  Pielding  speaks  of  the  game 
as  being  then  greatly  in  vogue. 
Swifk,  in  his  '  Fates  of  Clergymen' 
(1728),  says  the  clergy  '  used  to  play 
at  whisk-and-swabbers.'  Whether 
whisk-and-swabbers  and  ruff-and- 
honours  were  merely  i^nonyms  for 
one  another,  as  Chatto  suggests,  or 
whether  there  were  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  games,  we  are 
unable  to  decide. 

The  etymologies  of  the  terms  ruff, 
swabbers,  and  even  of  whisk  or  whist, 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  Daines  Barrington  says  on 
this  point,  that  in  the  beginning  ol 
the  eighteenth  century  whisk  was 
'  played  with  what  were  called  swab- 
bers, which  were  possibly  so  termed, 
because  they  who  had  certain  cards 
in  their  hand  were  entitled  to  take 
up  a  share  of  the  stake,  independent 
of  the  general  event  of  the  game. 
The  fortunate,  therefore,  clearing 
the  board  of  this  extraordinary  stake, 
might  be  compared  by  seamen  to 
the  swabbers  (at  cleaners  of  the 
deck),  in  whicn  sense  the  term  is 
still  used."  We  think  this  coiyec- 
ture  very  &r-fetched ;  why  should 
seamen  be  selected  to  invent  a  term 
in  a  card  game? 

Chatto's  suggestion,  though  in- 
genious, still,  we  think,  leaves  the 
e^mology  of   swabbers  unsettled. 


He  writes,  '  as  the  game  of  whisk- 
and-swabbers  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  still  older  oneof  ruff-and-honours, 
it  would  seem  tiiat  the  two  former 
terms  were  merely  the  ludicrous 
synonyms  of  the  latter^introduced 
perhaps  about  the  time  that  rufb 
were  going  out  of  fashion,  and  when 
the  honours,  represented  by  the 
court  cards,  were  at  a  discount  The 
&ct  that  a  game,  so  interesting  in 
itself,  should  be  slighted,  as  it  was 
by  the  higher  orders,  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  that  of  George  II., 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  ridicule 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  its  popu- 
lar name  of  whisk-and-swabbers. 
Looking  at  the  cox^junction  of  these 
terms,  and  at  their  primary  meaning 
(a  wlusk,  a  small  kmd  of  besom ;  a 
swab  or  swabber,  a  kind  of  mop), 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
the  former  was  the  original  of  whist, 
the  name  under  which  the  game 
Bubeequentiy  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion mto  fashionable  society,,  the 
swabbers  having  been  deposed  and 
the  honours  restored.  In  playing 
the  game,  swabbers  seem  to  have 
signified  either  the  honours,  or  the 
points  gained  through  holding 
them.  At  the  older  game  of  ruff- 
and-honours,  raff  signified  a  trump. 
It  would  appear  that  when  the  ruff 
was  called  a  whisk,  in  ridicule  of 
the  ruff  projper,  the  honours  or 
points  gained  through  them  were, 
m  concatenation,  accordingly  desig- 
nated swabbers.' 

If  the  word  whisk  is  not  derived 
by  substitution  for  the  word  ruff,  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both 
of  them  should  signify  the  same 
thing,  namely,  a  piece  of  lawn  used 
as  an  ornament  to  the  dress.  In 
the '  Annals  of  Love'  (1672),  whisk 
is  used  in  this  sense — 

•  No ;  you're  deoei^'d  when  you  suppose 
Your  wife  will  part  with  whisk  or  cloftths ;' 

and  in  '  Wit  and  Drollery '  (1682)— 

*  I  lAoed  her  gown,  I  pinned  her  whisk.' 

In  *  Hudibras  Redivivus,'  (1706),  we 
have — 

'  In  rufiis,  and  fifty  other  ways, 
Their  wrinkled  necks  were  oovered  o'er 
With  whisks  of  lawn,  byjgrannumfl  wore.* 

The  commonly  received  opinion 
that  whist  means   silence  has,  we 
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think,  been  taken  for  granted  too 
hastily.  As  long  ago  as  1680, 
Cotton,  in  the  '  Ck>mpleat  Gamester/ 
states  that '  the  game  of  whist  is  so 
called  firom  the  sileDce  that  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  play.'  Seymour, 
in  his  edition  of  the  'Compleat 
Gamester'  (1734)*  says  —  'Whist, 
Tulgarly  called  whisk.  The  original 
denomination  of  this  game  is  whist, 
or  the  silent  game  at  cards.'  And 
again — ^''TalMng  is  not  allowed  at 
whist ;  the  very  word  implies  "  hold 
your  tongue."'  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  say  positively  that  this  is  the 
origin,  but  he  adopts  the  view  to 
the  extent  of  explaining  whist  to  be 
'a  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 
attention  and 'silence.'  Nares,  in 
his  '  Glossary,'  well  remarks  that 
he  knows  'the  extreme  fallacious- 
Aess  of  the  science  of  etymology 
when  based  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound;'  nevertheless,  under  the 
head  of '  Whist,  an  interjection  com- 
manding silence,'  he  adds,  'That 
the  name  of  the  game  of  whist  is 
derif  ed  from  this,  is  known,  I  pre- 
sume, to  all  who  play  or  do  not 
play.'  Taylor,  in  i6ai,  calls  the 
game  '  whisk ;'  and  hence,  it  seems, 
that  the  original  name  of  the  game 
was  whisk  and  not  whist ;  if  so,  the 
whist-silence  theory  must  faXL  to  the 
ground. 

After  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  term  swab- 
b^  seems  to  have  been  dropped 
altogether :  our  national  card  game 
became  known  by  the  name  simply 
of  whist,  and  the  points  of  the 
game  rose  from  nine  to  ten.  Cotton, 
in  the  edition  of  1709,  says  the  game 
is  'nine  in  all;'  in  that  of  172 1  he 
says  'ten  in  all;'  but  in  1725  he 
goes  back  to  nine  again.  Shortly 
after  this  Cotton's  treatise  was  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Seymour, 
and  'rectified  according  to  the  pre- 
sent standard  of  play.'  In  Sey- 
mour's edition  of  1734*  and  in  all 
subsequent  editions,  the  game  is 
said  to  be  ten-up.  And  it  appears 
likely  that  simultaneously  with  the 
ehange  from  nine  to  ten,  the  prac- 
tice of  playing  with  the  entire  pack, 
instead  of  with  but  forty-eight  cards, 
obtained.  It  was  about  tiiis  time 
(1728)  that  the  first  Lord  Folkestone 
and  his  party  used  to  play  whist 


sctenticB  causa,  at  the  Crown  Cofiee- 
house,  in  Bedford  Bow  (see 
'Whist,'  in  'London  Society'  for 
January,  1865).  This  is  the  first 
mention  we  have  of  whist  being 
played  scientifically.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  in  those  days  Bed- 
ford Bow  was  an  aristocratic  neigh- 
bourhood; and  that  the  coffee- 
houses were  in  many  respects  equiva- 
lent to  our  present  clubs.  Lord 
Folkestone's  party  may  therefore  be 
ti^en  to  represent  the  dub-players 
of  that  epoch;  and  long  whist  may 
be  said  now  to  have  become  &shion- 
able.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  'game  from 
the  alo-house  and  the  servant's-hall 
to  the  drawing-rooms  of  country 
squires  and  parsons,  and  thence  to 
town,  to  the  clubs  and  to  the  houses 
of  the  great  For  further  details  on 
these  heads,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
'London  Society'  for  January  1865. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  Ufe  and 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Edmond 
Hoyle. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  life  of  Edmond  Hoyle. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1673,  it  is 
said  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha- 
lifinx,  Yorkshire,  though  we  have 
no  clear  proof  of  this.  The  York- 
shire Hoyles  came  from  Flanders 
or  Brabant,  and  acquired  estates 
near  Hahfkx,  temp,  Edward  III. 
Branches  of  the  family  still  continue 
to  rank  as  gentry  in  the  locality. 
At  the  time  of  Edmond's  birth  the 
family  was  possessed  of  extensive 
estates  at  Eipponden. 

It  is  said  that  Edmond  Hoyle 
was  educated  as  a  barrister,  and 
the  invariable  addition  of '  Gent.'  to 
his  name  on  the  title-page  of  his 
works  indicates  that  such  was  the 
case.  His  early  life  was  probably 
passed  in  the  usual  quiet  manner 
that  characterises  the  days  of  the 
upper-middle  class  in  this  country. 
He  became  fiunous  only  when  he 
avowed  the  authorship  of  his 
'  Short  Treatise.'  The  treatise  was 
first  published  anonymously,  at 
Bath,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
Hoyle  resided  in,  or,  at  all  events, 
frequented  that  cily.  Bath  was 
tiien  the  winter  resort  of  all  the 
rank  and  fashion;  and  there  was 
much   high   play    there.      Chatto 
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fixes  the  date  of  the  first  edition  at 
1737 ;  hut  he  is  not  very  precise  on 
that  point;  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  seen  the  first  edition,  for 
he  says  it  was  published  by  Osborne, 
which  it  certainly  was  not  The 
oldest  edition  we  have  seen  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled, 
'  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of 
Whist,  containing  the  laws  of  the 
game,  and  also  some  rules  whereby 
a  beginner  may,  with  due  attention 
to  l£em,  attain  to  the  playing  it 
well.  Calculations  for  those  who 
will  bet  the  odds  on  any  point  of  the 
score  of  the  game  then  playing  and 
depending.  Gases  stated  to  show 
wluit  may  be  effected  by  a  very 
good  player  in  critical  parts  of  the 
game.  Beferences  to  cases;  viz.,  at 
the  end  of  the  rule  you  are  directed 
how  to  find  them.  Calculations, 
directing  with  moral  certainty  how 
to  play  well  any  hand  or  game,  by 
showing  the  chances  of  your  part- 
ner's having  i,  2,  or  3  certain  cards. 
With  variety  of  cases  added  in  the 
Appendix.  By  a  Gentleman.  Bath 
printed,  and  London  reprmted,  for 
W.  Webster,  near  Si  Paul's,  and 
sold  by  all  the  booksellers  and 
pamphlet-shops  in  town  and  coun- 
try. 1743.'  The  book  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the  record 
of  entries  signed  by  Hoyle  as  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  in 
November,  1742.  It  is  said  that 
the  treatise  ran  through  five  editions 
in  one  year,  and  that  Hoyle  received 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right. Later  editions  are  signed  by 
Hoyle  and  Osborne  (his  then  pub- 
lisher) as  joint  proprietors,  so  pro- 
bably the  thousana  pounds  state- 
ment requires  modification. 

In  December,  1743,  one  Edmund 
Hoyle  was  appointed  by  the  primate 
of  England  registrar  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court  at  Dublin,  a  place 
worth  600?.  per  annum.  ChamDers, 
in  *  the  Book  of  Days,'  intimates 
that  this  was  the  same  Hoyle,  but 
on  what  authority  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  it  was  the  same 
Hoyle.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
an  Irish  family  of  the  same  name, 
to  one  of  whom  the  appointment 
was  probably  given,  the  name  of 
Edmund  or  Edmond  being  far  from 


uncommon  both  in  the  Torkshire 
and  the  Irish  fiEunilies.  In  the 
second  place,  unless  the  office  was 
a  sinecure,  how  could  Hoyle  per^ 
sonally  continue  to  give  instructions 
in  whist,  as  he  undoubtedly  did? 

In  the  '  Short  Treatise '  we  have 
the  earliest  evidence  that  Hoyle 
gave  lessons  in  whist  He  says  he 
has  framed  an  artificial  memory  for 
whist  players,  which  he  will  com- 
municate upon  payment  of  a  guinea ; 
and  that  he  will  explain  any  case 
in  the  book  upon  payment  of  one 
guinea  more.  The  artificial  me- 
mory is  added  in  later  editions.  It 
merely  consists  of  a  mode  of  ar- 
ranging the  suits  varying  with  the 
drcmnstances  of  the  hand.  In  our 
judgment  it  is  of  no  practical  value. 
Mnemonical  systems  do  not  find 
&vour  with  accomplished  whist 
players.  To  begin  with,  they  may 
fieiil  at  a  pinch;  or  what  is  more, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  detected 
affc^  a  time  by  keen-eyed  adver- 


Hoyle  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  contemporary  writers,  as  teach- 
ing whist  personally.  In  the 
'  &mbler,'  of  May,  1750,  a  young 
lady  thus  complains  of  being  made 
to  play  at  whist.  '  Papa  made  me 
drudge  at  whist  till  I  was  tired; 
and  Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not 
given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said 
I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars.'  In 
the  '  Humours  of  Whist,'  published 
in  i753»  Hoyle,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Professor  Whiston,  is  in- 
troduced as  giving  instructions  in 
whist  Alderman  Jobber  is  very 
much  incensed  at  his  son's  taking 
lessons  of  this  professor  instead  of 
attending  to  his  business.  The 
passage  is  so  amusing  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  it 

Enter  Pr(^essor  and  Toung  Jdbbe7\ 
Y.  Job,  Dear  Mr.  Professor,  I  can 
never  repay  you.  You  have  ^ven 
me  such  an  insight  by  this  visit,  I 
am  quite  another  thing.  I  find  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  game  before ; 
though  I  assure  you  I  have  been 
reckoned  a  first-rate  player  in  the 
city  a  good  while.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  I  make  no  bad  figxure  at  the 
'  Crown'  [query,  the  Crown  Coffee- 
house in  Bedford  Bow,  before  re- 
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ferred  to],  and  don*t  despair  by  yonr 
assistanoe  but  to  make  one  at 
White's  soon. 

Pr</.  You  may  depend  on  all  in 
mypower,  sir. 

ri  Job,  Yes, — I  must  own  I  am 
TBstly  ambitions  of  making  one  at 
White's.    Do  you  think  I  erer  shall, 

Mr.  Professor? 

•  •  •  * 

Here's  my  lather  now,  to  inter- 
rupt us.  I'm  terrified  to  death. 
He'll  certainly  say  some  shocking 
thing  or  other.  'Tis  a  strange  thing 
a  young  fellow  can*t  have  a  polite 
taste,  but  these  old  f&theis  will  take 
an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  confound- 
ing it. 

Enter  Alderman. 

Aid.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  the 
pains  you  have  been  taJdng  to  in- 
struct my  son  in  the  noble  mystery 
of  gaining;  but  as  it  is  a  science 
not  quite  so  reputable  for  a  citizen, 
•  •  I  must  beg  you  to  desist  your 
TlBits  for  the  future. 

Prof,  0  sir,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  abruptness.  I  shall 
certainly  obey  you.  I  don't  want 
half  a  word.  For  know,  sir,  it  is  a 
fayour  that  I  attend  your  son. 

r.  Job.  0  yes,  sir,  a  prodigious 
favour. 

Aid.  Farour,  blockhead  1 

Prof.  Yes,  sir,  a  favour;  for  at 
this  instant,  half  a  dozen  dukes, 
and  as  many  earls,  lords,  and  ladies 
are  waiting  for  me.  •  *  You  are 
under  very  wrong  notions  concern- 
ing whist.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest, 
and  most  usefiil  games  in  the  uni- 
verse, sir.  All  good  citizens  ought 
to  study  it  Partnership  in  whist  is 
an  emblem  of  partnership  in  trade ; 


it  shows  how  much  depends  on 
good  partnersnip ;  and  I  ventore  to 
say,  tnat  a  good  whist-player  will 
make  both  a  good  partner  and  a 
good  merchant 

Aid.  Your  talking  after  this  man- 
ner, sir,  does  not  give  me  the  better 
idea  of  the  same.  And  for  aught  I 
know,  this  treatise  of  yours  may  be 
a  plot  against  our  liberties,  sir. 

Prof.  Hal  hal  hal  a  plot  against 
our  liberties! 

Aid.  Yes,  sir.  Eveiything  that 
tends  to  the  weakening  our  morals 
is  a  weakener  of  liberty,  and  so  far 
may  be  said  to  be  a  plot  against 
it  Thus,  by  your  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  wlust  in  a  sdentifical 
manner,  it  will  become  constitu- 
tional in  our  youth;  and  by  be* 
coming  constitutional,  eradicate 
useftLller  studies ;  and  by  eradicating 
useftiller  studies,  vitiate  our  morals; 
and  by  vitiating  our  morals,  open  a 
door  to  the  destruction  of  our  liber- 
ties, as  I  said  before.  And,  there- 
fore, sir,  as  you  have  managed  it,  I 
look  upon  whist  as  a  very  vile 
game. 

Prof.  A  vile  game,  sir? 

Aid.  Yes,  sir;  vile  game. 
•  •  •  • 

r.  Joh.  Pray  don't  mind  the  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Professor ;  he's  non 
compos.  Please  to  accept  of  these 
five  pieces.  ♦  •  : 

Prof,  Your  most  obedient,  sir. 

[Exit 

Even  at  the  present  day  a  very 
good  player  is  often  nicknamed  by 
his  club  friends  '  The  Professor.' 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  idea  was  started  m  the  satire 
just  qaoted. 
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€^e  Waxietiti 

EYEET  class  or  order  in  nature 
has  its  species  or  yarieties,  and 
there  is  no  large  class  of  men  which 
has  not  at  once  its  common  charac- 
ter and  its  numeroos  varieties— its 
general  type  and  its  special  varia- 
tions. This  is  eminently  so  of  the 
order  of  the  Bar,  which  inclndes  per- 
haps a  greater  nmnher  of  varieties 
than  any  other.  Every  individual 
of  eminence  has  distinguishing 
traits    and    characteristics,   which 


of  CounifeL 

would  require  individual  portraiture 
—and  perhaps  we  may  some  day 
essay  a  series  of  such  portraitures 
of  eminent  men  at  the  Bar.  But  at 
present  our  idea  is  a  description  of 
certain  varieties  of  the  class— the  in- 
dividuals of  which  may  not  he  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a 
more  particular  portraiture.  In 
this  attempt  we  have  heen  aided  by 
the  pencil  as  well  as  by  the  pen. 
This  is  a  rather  rare  and  very 
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obscure  variety— very  little  seen 
or  known,  as  the  individuals  who 
belong  to  it  lurk  in  chambers,  and 
seldom  show  in  court.  When  they 
do  come  down — perhaps,  like  old 
Preston,  to  argue  a  nice  point  of 
reel  property  law,  or  revel  in  the 
techmcal  subtleties  of  convey- 
ancing— they  have  the  aspect  of 
pundits,  and  evince  an  unbounded 
contempt  for  the  court,  whose 
Ignorance  they  condescend  to  en- 
lighten. They  will  consume  a 
whole  day  in  a  dull,  dry,  dreary 
argument,  stuffed  full  ot  citations 
from  'Coke  upon  Littleton/  and 
'  Feame  on  Gontmgent  Remainders,' 
and  'Saunders  on  Uses,'  all  of 
which  they  read  out  in  a  calm  un- 
ceasing drawl,  without  once  changing 
their  tone,  or  ever  being  betrayed 


into  a  spark  of  energy  or  show  of 
earnestness.  They  generally  send 
one  or  two  of  the  judges  to  sleep, 
and  inflict  upon  the  others  the 
cruel  torture  of  trying  for  hours  to 
keep  awake.  When  &ey  have  done, 
the  judges  thank  Heaven  that  they 
have  ended,  and  depart  with  b^ 
clouded  minds  but  grateful  hearts ; 
knowing,  perhaps,  rather  less  of  the 
matter  than  they  did  before,  but 
feeling  like  men  who  have  been 
sorely  misused.  The  whole  air 
of  this  manner  of  men  while  argu- 
ing is  that  of  a  professor  or 
tutor  reading  a  lecture  to  a  *  class ' 
of  pupils  or  studente.  They  be- 
lieve tnemselves  the  keepers  of  the 
species  of  recondite  knowledge  they 
profess,  and  which  without  them 
would  be  lost  to  mankind.    They 
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are  a  kind  of  legal  Brahmins,  who 
despise  all  the  oti&er  orders  of  their 
brethren,  and  think  that  all  law  is 
wrapped  np  in  conveyancing  and 


titles.  They  are  never  happier  than 
when  engaged  in  picking  holes  in  a 
title,  except  when  they  have  found 
one. 


THB  ECCLESIASnOAL  CX)CK.<FJ.. 


This,  also,  is  a' rare  and  almost 
extinct  variety.  They  flourished  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  under  the 
old  system;  but  when  the  Probate 
Court  and  Divorce  Court  were 
established  and  their '  doctors '  were 
made  counsel  of,  they  fell  under  the 
lash  of  Cresswell,  who  nearly  ex- 
tinguished them  as  a  class.  The 
brethren  used  to  crowd  into  the 
Probate  Court  to  hear  Sir  Cresswell 
scoff  and  joke  at  'the  doctors.' 
They  were  a  dull,  scholastic  class, 
crammed  full  of  recondite  learning, 
gleaned  from  the  books  of  the 
jurists  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
dark  records  of  Doctors'  Commons. 
When  called  out  into  the  general 
practice  of  the  new  system,  they 
were  like  owls  brought  suddenly 
into  open  day.  They  were  so  be- 
devillal  by  Sir  Cresswell,  that  some 
of  them  fell  into  despair.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  it  was  all  done  so 
politely  that  they  could  not  com- 
plain. He  flouted  them  so  calmly, 
and  with  such  a  refined  sarcasm, 
that  often  they  did  not  perceive  it : 
and  while  all  around  were  smiling, 
they  thought  they  were  doing  it 
well.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon 
them  that  they  were  just  a  little  too 
slow ;  some  of  them  brightened  up 


and  did  better,  others  simply  died 
out:  they  disappeared.  A  new 
race  arose  by  degrees  fitted  for  the 
new  system;  but  still  the  old 
variety  lingers,  and  can  sometimes 
be  seen.  The  rare  specimen  wo 
may  now  and  then  see  will  straggle 
into  a  court  of  conunon  law  to  argue 
on  a  church-rate  question,  or  a 
matter  of  a  tithe  'modus,'  or  a 
'  faculty  to  have  a  pew,  or  to  build 
upon  a  graveyard,'  and  the  like. 
And  then  they  revel  in  'Gibson's 
Codex,'  and  'Bum's  Ecclesiastical 
Law,'  and  the  like,  and  read  whole 
pages  of  Latin  with  infinite  relish. 
They  are  exceedingly  clerical  in  look 
and  style,  are  pedantic,  and  some- 
times priggish. 

There  is  a  species  of  barrister 
whose  forte  is  argument,  and  whose 
style  is  the  plausible.  They  'put 
things'  so  cleverly,  as  to  put  the 
case  quite  in  the  right  light— for 
their  clients.  They  are  calm  and  dis- 
passionate in  their  manner,  and  are 
great  in  banco— before  the  judges. 
They  profess  a  contempt  for  juries, 
except,  perhaps,  in  heavy  and  im- 
portant specuil  jury  cases,  when 
sometimes  they  condescend  to  con- 
vince them.  They  are  often  chan- 
cery men,  and  so  in  the  habit  of 
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addressing  jndges,  ihat,  though 
they  may  be  sophistical,  they  are 
never  rhetorical.    They  would  be 


ashamed  of  it,  even  if  they  could 
do  'it— which  most  of  them  could 
not     They   are   eminently  argu- 
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mentative,  or  affect  to  be  so,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  as  to  style. 

This  is  a  species  of  the  class  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties; 
but  they  have  all  common  charac- 


teristics. There  is  the  Nisi  Prius 
variety,  and  the  Criminal  Court 
variety ;  and  these,  again,  are  sub- 
divided :  there  is  the  special  jury 
variety  oud  the  common  jury  vanety ; 
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and  then,  again,  there  is  the  Old 
Bailey  variety,  and  the  Sessions 
variety,    and    the    Assize    Court 


variety ;  and  these  differ  greatly  in 
style,  as  may  be  conceived.  Still 
they  all  have  a  com^mon  character 
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which  abnodantly  distiogaishes 
them  from  the  preceding  classes. 
They  have  all  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
twelve  men  at  least,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  andience,  of  which  seyeral 
varieties  always  think  more  than 
of  the  iury.  The  twelve  men  may 
be  small  Ixaders  or  formers,  or  they 
may  be  gentlemen-merchants,  hawk- 
ers, and  the  like ;  but  still  they  are 
twelve  men,  and  twelve  laymen 
who  know  nothing  of  law,  and  have 
seldom  much  logical  acnmen,  or 
very  severe  taste.  Hence,  the  style 
of  the  Jury  Gonnsel  is  always  more 
or  less  popular  and  ad  captandum. 
The  main  distinction  between  the 
different  varieties  is  in  the  amoxmt 
of  noise  they  make.  The  common 
jury  variety  are  always  more  noisy 
than  the  special  jury;  and  the 
sessions  variety  more  so  still.  The 
criminal  coxmsel,  who  has  so  often 


to  defend  men  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  into  mischief,  as 
the  fiekcts  are  generally  against  him, 
has  of  course  to  appeal  a  good  deal 
to  the  feelings.  He  denounces 
policemen  in  tones  of  thunder,  and 
tries  to  make  out  that  the  real 
rogue  is  the  prosecutor.  All  this 
requires  exertion,  and  the  less  he  is 
in  earnest  the  more  anxious  is  he  to 
appear  to  be.  Hence  he  is  always 
noisy,  and  sometimes  stentorian. 
One  of  the  class  was  lately  com- 
plimented at  sessions,  l^  one  of  his 
facetious  brethren,  upon  his  having 
reduced  most  of  the  magistrates  to 
entire  deafiiess.  He  is  pathetic  at 
times,  and  then  genenuly  quotes 
some  lines  from  Shakspere  (which 
he  has  careftdly  got  up);  but  his 
usual  characteristic  is  noise.  The 
specimen  above  delineated  appears 
to  belong  to  this  variety;  be  is  evi- 
dently *  going  to  the  jury.' 
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This  species— not  generally  much 
encumbered  with  business— affect 
the  gentlemanly,  and^are,  above  all, 
anxious  to  look  the  character.  They 
are  usually  handsome,  are  carefully 
well  dressed,  and  their  whiskers  are 
almost  always  luxurious,  cultivated 
and  curled.  The  wig  is  always  in 
fine  order ;  it  is  never  put  on  in  a 
hurry ;  the  linen  collar, '  choker,'  and 
'  bands '  are  always  pure  and  spot- 
less, and  without  a  crumple :  they 
are   always  put  on  carefully   and 


slowly.  In  short,  everything  about 
the  man  is  nice;  his  whole  air, 
aspect,  and  appearance  are  studi- 
ously proper  and  becoming.  And 
there  is  the  quiet  consciousness  of 
this,  which  completes  the  character. 
There  is  the  complacent  smirk  of 
self-satisfied  success  in  appearance. 
It  is  confined  to  appearance,  for 
he  is  never— or  hardly  ever— heard ; 
and  when  he  is,  he  usually  makes 
an  ass  of  himself— for  tiiere  is 
nothing  in  him ;  and  he  has  so  long 
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been  in  the  habit  of  deyoting  un- 
limited leisure  to  his  outward  guise 
and  appearance,  that  his  mind  is  poor. 
Neyertheless,  it  often  happens  that 
he  has  'good  connections'  and  a 
patron ;  and  thus  there  is  a  chance 
that  he  will  get  a  place ;  a  post  in 
some  department,  or  perhaps  even 
a  seat  upon  the  bench  at  a  police- 
court,  wnere  he  will  make  an  ass 
of  himself  in  public,  unless  he  has 
enough  to  be  as  silent   as 


possible,  and  let  his  chief  clerk  do 
the  work,  and  direct  him  (in  a 
whisper)  what  to  say.  Perhaps 
he  gets  an  appointment  in  the 
colonies;  or  perhaps  he  succeeds 
to  an  estate,  and  disappears;  or 
perhaps,  upon  the  faith  of  his 
being  at  the  bar,  and  the  credit  of  his 
gentlemanly  appearance,  he  marries 
a  wealthy  widow,  and  then  also 
disappears. 

This  variety  betrays  and  portrays 
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itself.  To  use  a  legal  phrase, '  It  is 
bad  on  the  face  of  it'  Ton  observe 
the  ^eveglass— an  unfiGdling  trait  of 
the  cuun— which  is  noted  for  its 
great  powers  of  observation,  exer- 
cised continually  upon  everything 
and  every  one  in  court ;  but  with  a 
constant  eye  to  the  facetious.  Any- 
thmg~in  judge  or  jury,  witness  or 
audience,  but  above  all  in  a  brother 
barrister-— on  which  a  joke  can  be 
hung,  is  sure  to  be  noted  by  that 
acute  ear,  and  that  unfiuling  eye. 
He  is  always  a  man  without  busi- 
ness: and  his  ^^reat  delight  is  to  be 
sazcastic  on  his  brethren  who  have 
it  He  comes  into  court  very  late, 
and  he  goes  very  early,  for  he  sits 
up  at  nights— not  studying,  but 
playing;  and  the  probability  is 
that  he  had  much  more  wine  than 
WBB  good  for  him;  for  which  rea- 


son he  has  a  craving  for  soda  water 
and  other  cooling  drinks ;  and  has 
no  mind  for  work,  or  for  anything 
but  fun.  He  is  generally  very  full 
of  spirits,  and  when  men  have 
nothing  to  do  he  helps  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  day ;  but  when 
they  are  busy,  he  is  a  bore.  He 
has  no  mind  but  for  the  comical 
side  of  things ;  and  if  there  is  a 
comical  side  to  a  case,  he  is  sure 
to  see  it  He  has  often  a  taste 
for  drawing,  and  if  so,  it  always 
tends  to  caricature;  and  his  ample 
leisure  is  spent  chiefly  in  noting 
and  portraymg  the  little  peculiari- 
ties of  his  brethren.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor sometimes  to  the  b'ghter 
order  of  literature ;  and  one  of  the 
species  has  obliged  us  with  the 
above  sketebes  of  '  the  brethren.' 
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A  BAEBISTEE'S  CHEISTMAS-TIDE  TEMTTATION. 

'  Honos  an  daloe  Inoellum 
An  secretum  iter  ct  fiiUeDds  semita  rite.' 

THE  fiieliglit  flickered  on  curtain  and  wall, 
To-moiTow  I  leave  the  pabied  ball ; 
From  the  ivied  tower  the  midnight  rang. 
Oh,  there  was  a  voice  in  every  clang — 

Go  not !  go  not ! 

And  the  kindly  lord  of  that  mansion  fair. 
And  the  lady  who  sheddeth  a  sunlight  there. 
And  the  pleasing  eyes  of  a  radiant  maid, 
go  despotic,  so  gentle — all,  all  had  said. 

Go  not  I  go  not  I 

And  the  glowing  embers  seemed  to  say. 
As  I  watched  them  dying,  •  Stay,  oh  stay !' 
And  the  wind,  that  rushed  through  turret  and  tree. 
In  land,  rough  accents  whispered  to  me. 

Go  not  1  go  not  1 

And  ever  amid  the  gathering  gloom 
Tliere  floated  strange  forms  in  that  lonely  room ; 
They  had  gladdened  it  once  in  a  bygone  day. 
And  they  silently  beckoned,  then  faded  away — 
Go  not  1  go  not  1 

And  every  mute,  inanimate  thing 
Seemed  in  sorrow  a  silent  entreaty  to  fling, 
And  my  fore&thers  gloomily  frowned  from  the  wall, 
And  methought  I  could  hear  their  distant  call. 
Go  not  I  go  not ! 

Witliout  in  the  night-wind  the  cedars  sighed, 
And  the  leafless  tanees  had  a  voice  to  chide. 
And  each  well-known  picture,  and  book,  and  chair ^ 
There  was  nought  so  humble  but  echoed  the  provir. 
Go  not !  go  not ! 

•  Oh,  do  not  go !    It  is  cruel  to  rove ; 
We  offer  thee  peace,  we  offer  thee  love ; 

In  all  the  wide  universe  where  wilt  thou  find 
Or  home  so  happy,  or  hearts  so  kind? — 

Go  not !  go  not ! 

*  Without  are  malice  and  clamour  and  wrath. 
And  pitfalls  are  yawning  in  every  patli, 

All  evil  creatures  ravin  and  slay — 

They  will  hate  thee,  and  hunt  thee,  and  make  thee  a  prey — 
Go  not  I  go  not ! 

*  To  knave  and  to  fool  leave  glory  and  gain ; 

Bo  wise,  and  here  rest  from  tiiy  labour  and  pain ; 
Leave  the  dust  and  the  din  of  the  broad,  beaten  road 
For  the  half-hidden  pathway  that  winds  through  the  wood — 
Go  not !  go  not !' 

One  moment  I  listened,  then  sternly  replied— 
As  I  dashed  those  siren  voices  aside — 

•  The  grim  attorney  he  waiteth  for  me. 
And  what  if  his  papers  unfinished  be  ?* — 

Igo!  Igol 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STREETS.' 
By  Mxpy  Lkmon. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WITHIN     THE     WALLS. 


AS  we  had  the  honour  to  he  horn 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells, 
a  fellow-citizen  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
John  Milton,  Alexander  Pope,  and 
Johnny  Gilpin,  we  have, '  e'en  from 
our  boyish  days,'  taken  pleasure 
to  seek  in  hooks  and  odd  places 
the  stoxy  of  Old  London  Gily ;  and 
hftTing  come  to  the  belief  that  what 
has  had  so  many  attractions  for 
oneself  might  possibly  be  made  to 
inteiest  others,  we  haye  compiled 
the  following  pages;  and  we  desire 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  only 
ask  recognition  for  our  industry 
and  not  commendation  for  any 
original  disooveries.  We  have  freely 
glcAned  from  antiquaries,  poets, 
historians,  and  compilers  who  have 
preceded  us,  thereby  creating,  may- 
hap, a  desire  for  more  knowledge 
of  the  old  City,  and  which  lies 
ready  for  the  inquirer  in  other 
pages.  Many  who  loved  the  old 
€S&  will  have  preserved  in  enduring 
printers'  ink,  chronicles  of  its  an- 
cient streets,  their  mansions  and 
hostebies,  and  of  many  a  haunted 
nook  dear  to  the  cockney  antiquary 
and  historian.  In  their  company 
we  propose  to  walk  '  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  London,'  chatting  as 
we  go  and  occasionally  detaUing 
some  of  our  own  experiences — very 
gmftll  change  to  mix  with  the  golden 
legends  of  the'oldaty. 

We  do  not  present  ourselves  as 
a  solemn  antiquary,  smothering  you 
with  dust  from  the  past  No ;  we 
shall  furbish  up  the  old  materials, 

♦  Principal  Authorities.  —  Fite- 
«leph€n(ii9i).  Stow  (1525— 1605),  Hall 
(1547),  Camden  (155 1— 1623),  HoUin- 
shed  (1577),  aaiwdon  (1608—1674), 
Stiype  (1643—1737),  Pomant  (1726— 
1798),  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Speight,  Maitland, 
HnghsoD,  0.  Knight,  P.  Cunningham,  J. 
Timbs,  BnraB,  Morley,  Saunders,  Jesse, 
Weir,  Smiles,  and  others,  to  whose  works 
the  corioos  in  details  are  referred. 


SO  that  you  may  see  at  a  glance  all 
that  we  wish  to  show  you;  nor 
shall  we  pause  to  test  the  truth  of 
all  we  have  to  tell.  You  must  take 
us,  if  you  please,  as  an  arm-in- 
arm companion  liirough  some  of 
the  broadways  and  byways  of 
London,  recalling  past  times  and 
their  belongings,  and  not  altogether 
forgetting  new  times  and  their  im- 
proyements.  We  shall  tell  doubtless 
of  much  that  you  already  know,  of 
some  things  you  may  not  care  to 
hear  again,  of  many  matters  we  trust 
which  you  may  be  glad  to  recall,  if 
they  are  not  altoge&er  new  to  you, 
and  we  may  perchance  pass  by  sub- 
jects which  you  may  think  should 
have  been  considered.  We  shall 
therefore  ask  the  great  Shake- 
speare to  plead  for  us,  as  he  once 
pleaded  for  himself: 

*  Bat  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat,  onralsed  spirit  that  bath  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaflbld  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  ol^ect 

.     .     .     .  •  Jumping  o'er  times, 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
[1.  Into  an  hour-glass.    Your  humble  patience 
pray. 
Gently  to  hear— kindly  to  Judge.* 

London  was  no  doubt  of  British 
origm,  and  possibly  the  Trino- 
bantum,  which  Csosar  in  his  Com- 
mentaries mentions  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trinobantes.  It  has 
been  suggested  (Hughson)  that  the 
word  is  easily  oonyertible  into 
lYcyn-y-hant,  which  describes  ex- 
actly the  situation  of  the  British 
town  in  the  valley,  —  the  vale  of 
London  extending  from.  Brentwood 
to  Windsor  one  way  and  from 
Hampetead  to  the  Surrey  hills  an- 
other. As  this  appears  to  be  a 
yery  probable  derivation  of  the 
name  we  mention  it;  besides,  it 
reads  learned  and  antiquarian. 
There  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
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'  Cockney.'  It  has  been  traced  to 
'  a  cockcored  or  spoilt  boy ;'  '  a  cock 
neiging/  and  thus  by  inTersion  in- 
cock,  incoctus,  i.  e.,  '  unripe  in 
countrymen's  afijedrs.'  Ck)ald  the 
terminal  '  brmtum  *  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  The  suggestion 
is  rather  a  wild  one,  but  philolo- 
gists do  go  it  sometimes. 

We  propose,  however,  to  keep  to 
Roman  London — Londonium,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  Augusta,  from  its  mag- 
nificence (Tacitus) ;  and  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John 
Bagford,  who  wrote  to  his  fnsad, 
Mr.  Heame  in  1714:  'The  Bo- 
mans,'  he  says,  '  landed  at  Dover^ 
and  then  dividing  their  forces,  ap- 
proached London  by  different  rout^. 
They  came  along  Kent  Boad  to 
Stone  Street,  crossed  the  Thames, 
and  landed  at  Dowgate,  the  river 
being  much  shallower  and  wider  at 
that  time,  although  free  from  the 
mud  now  defiling  its  banks.  There 
were  fords  at  many  places  besides 
Dowgate— as  high  up  as  Milford 
Lane  and  the  Strand.  The  river  was 
fordable  at  York  House,  where 
Liigo  Jones'  gate  still  stands.  The 
Bomans  then  made  military  ways 
— Old  Street  for  one,  and  Watling 
Street,  which  extended  from  the 
Tower  to  Ludgate.'  Mr.  Bagford 
will  have  it  that  the  White  Tower 
was  built  by  the  Bomans,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  dispute  the  point, 
though  ^many  learned  antiquaries 
deny  the  assertion  and  assign  the 
building  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  supposed  site  of  tibe  walls  of 
Boman  London  has  been  deter- 
mined by  our  knowledge  of  the 
positions  in  which  various  relics  of 
Boman  origin  have  been  discovered 
at  different  times,  and  deposited 
within  the  old  walls,  whilst  others 
of  a  sepulchral  character  have 
been  found  without ;  and  as  it  was 
the  wise  custom  of  most  nations 
of  antiquity  to  inter  their  dead 
without  their  cities,  the  course  of 
the  Old  London  walls  has  been 
pretty  clearly  defined. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
an  opposite  practice  should  have 
found  fibvour  in  the  ^es  (or  rather 
noses)  of  their  successors^  and 
eight  hundred  and  more  years 
fik>uld  have  passed  by  b^re  their 
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salutary  and  sanitary  custom  was 
resumed.  We  have  many  other  re- 
sults of  the  rule  of  those  remark- 
able Romans,  once  the  world's  ene- 
mies, but  now  only  the  schoolboy's. 

We  refer  to  Boman  London  prin- 
cipally to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
walls  of  London  proper  followed 
the  same  course  as  their  Boman 
predecessors,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  long  after  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  because  the  subject-matter  of 
our  walk  will  rarely  emigrate  be- 
yond them. 

At  first  there  were  but  three  gates 
in  the  City  walls,  Aldgate  or  Oldgate, 
leading  into  the  eastern  parts,  as 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  &c.,  Alders- 
gate,  leading  to  the  northern  parts, 
and  Ledgato  or  Ludgate,  leading 
to  the  western  roads,  and  to  which 
gate  the  Boman  military  road  came 
direct  from  the  Tower.  The  other 
military  road  of  the  Bomans  was 


Old  Street ;  but  the  highway  which 
leads  from  Aldersgate  to  Islington 
is  supposed  to  haye  been  made 
since  the  Conquest  and  about  the 
time  that  the  Carthusian  monastery 
(the  Charter  House)  was  built  by  Sir 
Waller  de  Mancy.  The  walls  were 
made  of  stone  with  layers  of  Boman 
brick,  and  parts  of  them  are  still  in 
existence. 

As  the  railways  above  and  under 
ground  seem  likely  to  make  a  ge- 
neral terminus  of  the  old  City,  and 
sweep  away  all  records  of  the  past, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the  course 
of  the  old  walls  as  traced  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hughson : — 

'  The  walls  commenced  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  eastwardly,  and 
passed  between  Poor  Jury  Lane 
and  the  Vineyard  to  Aldgate,  in 
which  extent  between  Wall's  Court 
and  Black  Horse  Alley  was  a  bas- 
tion, and  another  opposite  Weeden's 
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(From  a  Sketch  by  Percy  Justijw.) 


Bents,  a  distaace  of  eighty-two 
perches.  From  Aldgate,  the  wall 
formed  a  curve  between  Shoemaker 
Bow,  Bevis  Marks,  Camomile  Street, 
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and  'Houndsditch,  fenced  with  three 
bastions,  one  opposite  Harrow  Alley, 
a  second  opposite  Bowie  Court,  and 
a  third  between  Baud  Alley  and 
a 
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Castle  Yard,  and  abntted  at  Bishops- 
gate/a  distance  of  eighty-six  perches. 

'  Thence  taking  a  westerly  direc- 
tion through  Bishopsgate  Church- 
yard, it  continued  its  course  be- 
hind Wormwood  Street  and  All- 
hallows  Church,  the  back  of  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  where!  P^  ^^  i^  ^ 
still  standuig,till  it  reached  Moor- 
gate,  at  the  end  of  Coleman  Street : 
continuing  in  a  straight  direction, 
it  abutted  at  Cripplegate,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  perches.  Hence  it  continued 
westemly,  along  the  bcu^k  of  Hart 
Street  and  the  back  of  Cripplegate 
Churchyard,  where,  opposite  Lamb's 
Chapel  Court,  was  another  bastion. 
From  this  place  the  wall  took  a 
southemly  direction,  between  Cas- 
tle Street  and  Monkwell  Street,  in 
which  small  distance  were  no  less 
than  three  bastions  at  the  back  of 
Barber  Surgeons'  Hall:  we  pursue 
its  course  at  the  back  of  Noble 
Street,  till  we  come  to  Dolphin 
Court,  opposite  Oat  Lane,  wnere 
another  bastion  was  erected ;  it 
then  again  proceeded  westemly  to 
Aldersgate,  at  the  distance  from 
Cripplegate  of  seventy- five  perches. 
Seeping  along  the  back  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Churchyard,  it  continued  by 
the  back  of  Christ's  Hospital  and 
the  New  Compter,  where  it  again 
formed  a  curve  to  the  sout^  of 
Newjgate,  in  which  space  were  two 
bastions.  The  distance  from  Al- 
dersgate to  Newgate  sixty -six 
perehes.  Keeping  at  the  back  of 
the  present  prison,  the  wall  passed 
the  ends  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  . 
Warwick  Square,  the  Oxford  Arms 
Inn,  Stationers'  Hall,  and  the  Lon- 
don Coflfee-house,  Ludgate  Hill, 
where  it  abutted  at  Ludgate,  tiie 
distance  being  forty-two  perches. 
From  Ludgate  it  continued  by 
Cock  Court  to  New  Bridge  Street, 
where  remains  of  it  are  at  present 
very  perceptible,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Fleet  Ditch  to  the 
east  side  of  Chatham  Square  and  to 
the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  perches,  making 
up  a  total  of  two  miles  and  six  hun- 
dred and  eight  feet  in  circuit*  The 
City  gates  were  pulled  down  with 
the  bars,  except  Temple  Bar,  in  1 760. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  was 


the  Eoyal  Palace  of  Westminster, 
with  bastions  and  breastworks, 
united  to  the  City  by  the  houses 
and  river-gardens  of  the  nobility 
and  by  the  village  of  Charing,  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet  Street  To  the 
east  was  Lollesworth  (now  Spital- 
fields),  where  a  Boman  burial-place 
was  discovered  in  1576,  and  away 
northward  was  the  great  Middlesex 
forest  (until  Henry  III.'s  reign), 
'  full  of  stags,  bucks,  boars,  and 
wild  bulls,  and  between  that  and 
London  Wall  was  an  open  country 
with  rivulets,  brooks,  and  pools, 
cornfields,  pastures,  and  delightful 
meadows,  with  many  a  mill  whose 
clack  was  grateful  to  the  ear.'  We 
shall  come  again  to  these  pleagant 
fields,  to  *  loose  a  shaft,'  or  play  at 
football  by-and-by.  The  bucks  and 
bores  are  still  in  those  parts— the 
stags  went  east,  Capel  Court  way 
during  the  railway  mania ;  but  we 
don't  know  where  the  wUd  bulls 
are,  unless— but  possibly  you  may 
have  heard  that  Irish  insinuation 
before. 

London  received  its  first  charier 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  original  is  still  preserved  in  the 
City.  The  charter  is  written  in 
English,  in  a  beautiful  Saxon  cha- 
racter, on  [a  slip  of  parchment  six 
inches  long  and  one  inch  broad. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  Fnglish 
shorthand,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'  William  the  King  greeteth  Wil- 
liam the  Bishop  and  Godfrey  the 
Portreve,  and  all  the  Burgesses 
within  London,  friendly.  And  I 
acquaint  you  that  I  will  that  ye  be 
all  there  law  worthy  as  ye  were  in 
King  Edward's  days.  And  I  vnll 
that  every  child  be  his  &ther's  heir 
after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will 
not  suffer  that  any  man  do  yon 
wrong.    God  preserve  you.' 

This  charter  of  Three  Points  is 
one  of  the  first  granted  to  London ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Henry  L's  time 
that  a  real  charter,  one  of  any  money 
value,  existed.  Henry  granted 
Middlesex  to  the  City,  to  farm  at 
300Z.  per  annum  (which  must  have 
puzzled  some  of  the  cockney  mag- 
nates, knowing  what  we  do  of 
cockney  farming  now-a-days),  and 
to  the  citizens  a  free  passage  and 
exemption  from  tolls  and  customs 
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all  over  England.  It  was  some- 
thmg,  tiien,  you  see,  to  be  a  Cockney. 

Henry*8  charter  gave  the  City  its 
Corporation,  confirmed  by  King 
John/ for  a  consideration/  and  he 
directed  that  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Conncilmen  should  be  elected  an- 
nually. London  existed  without 
aldermen  till  1 242,  when  some  of  the 
twenty-MX  wards  receiTed  their 
names  from  their  first  aldermen. 
The  present  ward  of  Farringdon  was 
bought  by  William  Faryngdon,  and 
remained  in  his  family  for  upwards 
of  eighty  years :  it  was  held  by  the 
tenure  of  presenting  at  Easter  a 
g^lyflower,  then  a  great  rarity. 

Fortsoken  Ward  implies,  a  soke  or 
franchise  at  the  gate. 

Aldgate  takes  its  name  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  City. 

Lime  Street,  from  (Stow  says) 
making  lime  there,  but  another 
Diyasdnst  thinks  it  was  named  from 
the  Saxon  Lim — dirty— bo  the  re- 
sidents may  take  their  choice. 

Bishopsgate,  from  the  gate  con- 
structed by  Bishop  Erkenwald,  or 
more  probably  by  Bishop  William, 
the  Norman,  who  had  architectural 
proclivities. 

Langboume,  from  a  brook  which 
anciently  ran  through  Fenchurch 
Street. 

Billingsgate'is  said  by  some  to  be 
deriyed  from  King  Belin— a  sea 
Mng,  engaged  in  the  fish  trade;  we 
suppose,  but  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  about  him.  Dr.  Hughson 
says  if  we  look  into  Junius's  Ety- 
mologicum  Anglioanum  we  shall 
find  under  the  word  Belk— '  Scotis 
est  signum  igne  datom  ^  nave 
prsetoriV — i.e.,  being  translated, 
'  among  the  Scots,  the  Bele  is  a  sig- 
nal by  fire,  given  from  ships'  cabins, 
and  that  Beling's  gate  was  '  where 
ships  made  signal  by  fire.'  What 
do  you  think?  None  of  the  ladies 
of  the  locality  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted can  make  up  their  minds 
upon  the  subject. 

Candlewick  ward  took  its  name 
from  the  candlewrights  in  wax  and 
tallow  who  resided  there. 

Walbrook  was  from  a  brook  which 
passed  through  the  City  wall  and 
emptied  itself  in  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate :  like  the  Fleet  it  is  now  a 
sewer. 


Dowgate,  from  its  descent  to  the 
river.  The  tmjectus  or  ferry  was  at 
Dowgate. 

The  Vintry  was  where  '  the  mer- 
chants of  Bourdeaux  craned  their 
wines  out  of  vessels  and  made  sale 
of  them.'  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
Fitzstephen  writes,  'there  was  a 
common  cookery  or  cook^s  row/ 
in  the  Vintry,  the  cooks  selling  only 
meat  and  the  vintner  selling  only 
wine. 

Cordwainers'  ward  is  from  the 
Cordovan  curriers  and  shoemakers 
who  dwelt  in  Soper  Lane. 

Cheap  wardfrom  Chepe,  a  market. 

Cripplegate,'  from  St.  Giles,  the 
abbot,  who  was  a  physician,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Palsy.  Several 
reb'gious  foundations  for  lepers  were 
dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  was 
somewhat  irreverently  called  '  Hop- 
ping Giles.'   And — 

Bread  Street,  from  the  bread  mar- 
ket formerly  held  there. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  think  of 
London  aldermen  apart  from  turtle, 
Bfl  to  separate  Christmas-time  from 
plum-pudding ;  but  tortle  came  into 
England  before  aldermen ;  for  their 
fossils,  three  feet  long— we  mean  the 
turtles— have  been  found  in  Tilgate 
Forest  Edward  in.  (13 28)  granted 
another  charter,  and  Charles  IL 
(1680)  confirmed  all  existing  char- 
ters, but  seized  them  in  168  a,  under 
a  wilt  of  quo  warranto,  because  the 
citizens  petitioned  against  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament— a  thing  we 
never  heard  of  citizens  or  west- 
enders  doing  now-a-days.  James  II. 
returned  all  the  charters,  however, 
in  1690,  and  George  II.  confirmed 
them. 

The  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  elected  in  1 189.  His  name  was 
Henry  Fitzalwhyn,  and  he  occupied 
the  civic  chair  twenty-four  years, 
thus  beating  Dick  Whittington  (who 
did  *all  the  story-books  say  he  did^ 
despite  the  modem  antiquaries)  by 
twenty-one  years.* 

*  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  citizen  and 
mercer,  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
three  times— the  last  in  1419.  He  founded 
his  college  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  I434»  and  his  alms- 
houses at  Highgate  in  1429,  near  the  spot 
where  he  heard  Bow  Bells  call  him  back  to 
wealth  and  greatness. 
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The  Lord  Mayor  is  King  of  the 
City,  and,  within  his  own  domain, 
takes  precedence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  court  consists  of  a 
Becorder,  Chamberlain,  Conmion 
SOTJeant,  Comptroller,  City  Be- 
membrancer.  Town  Clerk,  Sword- 
bearer,  Macebearer  —  the  fanny 
men  who  look  oat  of  the  windows 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach, 
like  peeping  Tom»— and  other 
officers.  The  city  regalia  is  very 
carions,  and  consists  of  the  mace 
(sometimes  called  the  sceptre),  and 
four  swords  of  state— their  bright 
blades  long  sLnce,  we  fmcy,  converted 
into  carring-kniyes.  There  is  the 
Ccmmon  sword,  to  go  to  the  Sessions 
and  Courts  of  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council ;  the  Pearl  sword  for 
evening  parties ;  the  Sunday  sword, 
and  the  Black  sword,  once  used  on 
Good  Friday  and  all  £Bst-days,  on 
Ihe  30th  of  January,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Eire  of  London,  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  ought  to  go  to  St 
Paul's,  but  does  not.  When  the 
mace  was  repaired  some  few  years 
ago,  the  metal  of  the  crown  was  foxmd 
to  be  an  alloy  not  used  in  art  manu- 
facture since  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest— so  said  Bimdell  and  Bridge. 

When  the  late  Sir  P L was 

Lord  Mayor,  an  old  friend  called  at 
the  Mansion  House  and  reminded 
him  of  the  following  circumstance. 
Sir  P had  been  one  of  those  for- 
tunate youths  who  come  to  London 
with  half  a  crown  in  their  pockets, 
and  make,  very  properly,  large  for- 
tunes. Half-a-erown  seems  to  be 
the  necessary  capital  for  that  pur- 
pose.   When  Sir  P was  only 

plain  P.,  he  was  concerned  in  some 
private  theatricals,  and  played  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  Bichaid  the  Third. 
Being  of  '  frugal  mind,'  he  dressed 
his  lordship  in  an  old  di:LSel  dressing- 
gown  and  a  coachman's  wig,  little 
thinking  he  should  ever  enact  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  oldest  object  in  London  is 
'London  Stone,'  formerly  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  City,  and  is 
now  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  St. 
Swithin's  Church,  Cannon  Street, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  further 
mutilation  or  displacement.  It 
formerly  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  (1743),  and  when 


Wren,  after  the  great  fire,  dug  about 
it,  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
very  considerable  monument. 

Camden  supposed  London  Stone 
to  be  similar  to  the  Milliarium  in 
the  Forum  at  Bome,  and  the  English 
Milestone,  whence  the  British  high- 
roads rad^ted  all  over  the  island, 
and  the  distances  were  measured 
before  the  erection  of  the  Standard 
in  Comhill.  It  was  a  landmark  in 
the  time  of  Athelstane,  who  reigned 
&om.925  to  941, and  had  a  remark- 
ably short  way  with  thieves,  if 
they  were  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
— in  point  of  fact,  he  hanged  them  : 
he  lived  in  Addle  Street,  close  by. 

And  now,  striking  our  walking- 
sticks  on  London  Stone,  in  imitation 
of  Jack  Cade— 

•  Xow  la  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city  '— 

let  US  walk  eastward  and  visit  Lon- 
don Bridge,  not  as  it  is  now-a-days 
with  its  quadruple  rows  of  vehicles 
and  its  mud-bespattered  policemen 
—poor  fellows!  placed  there  no 
doubt  in  penance  for  some  weak- 
ness incidental  to  policemen  nature, 
but  on  the  original  bridge  of  timber, 
due  to  the  pious  legacy  of  a  ferry- 
man's daughter. 

The  ferryman  who  plied  where 
Dowgate  now  stands,  died  and  left 
his  stock  and  goodwill  to  his 
daughter  Mary.  She  finding  no 
'jolly  yoitng  waterman,'  we  pre- 
sume, to  her  liking,  took  to  bmld- 
ing,  and  erected  'am  house  of 
sisters '  in  Southwark,  giving  thereto 
the  profits  of  the  said  '  ferry.'  But 
in  course  of  time  the  house  of  sisters 
being  converted  into  a  'college  of 
priests'— the  process  of  transmuta- 
tion is  not  explained — '  the  priests 
builded  a  bridge  of  timber  (to  save 
themselves  the  labour  of  ferrying,  we 
suppose),  until,  by  the  aid  of  the 
citizens  and  others,  one  was  builded 
of  stone.'  Here  is  a  capital  theme 
for  some  budding  poet,— fine  old 
ferryman— silver  Thames— blighted 
Mary  (must  have  been  blighted  to 
have  builded  a  house  of  sisters),  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  adduce 
proofe  of  the  truth  of  this  legend,  it 
is  really  as  good  as  real. 

The  timber  bridge,  mentioned  in 
the  charter  of  the  Conqueror  to 
Westminster   Abbey,    was    partly 
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burned  in  1 136  (by  a  fire  which 
began  at  London  Stone),  and  after- 
^nuds  repaired 

The  first  stone  bridge  vna  begun 
in  Henry  n.'s  time,  and  completed 
in  King  John's.  The  architect  was 
Peter  of  Cole  church,  St  Mary's, 
Conyhoop  Lane  (now  Grocers' 
Alley*),  m  the  Poultry;  and  St 
Mary  s  was  the  chapel  where 
Thomas  k  fiecket  was  baptized. 
The  bridge  consisted  of  twenty 
arches,  supported  on  nineteen  piers ; 
the  road  was  926  feet  in  length,  40 
feet  wide,  and  60  feet  in  height  from 
the  river.  The  building  was  paid 
for  principaUy  by  a  tax  upon  wool ; 
hence  the  saying  that  London  Bridge 
had  been  bidlt  upon  woolpacks. 

Over  the  central  pier  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  h  Becketj  and  so 
anxious  were  the  ministenng  priests 
to  oheeTYefast  days,  that  they  made 
a  fish-pond  in  their  particular  star- 
ling of  the  bridge,  and  which  was 
discovered  in  183 j. 

About  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, the  bridge  contained 
'  innumerable  people  dwelling  upon 
it ;'  so  many  indeed  that,  when  the 
bridge  took  fire  at  both  ends  in 
121 2,  3000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  including  those  who  were 
sunk  in  the  vessels  when  attempt- 
ing to  assist  those  on  the  bridge— 
but  we  fancy  we  must  make  large 
allowance  for  the  medisQval  penny- 
a-liner's  arithmetic  in  this  state- 
ment 

The  eleventh  arch,  Southwark 
end,  was  a  drawbridge  (for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels),  and  con- 
nected with  a  tower,  on  which  were 
placed  the  heads  of  persons  executed 
for  hi^h  treason,  until  the  erection 
of  a  smgular  edifice,  called  'Non- 
suche  House,'  made  in  Holland,  and 
brought  over  in  pieces.  The  heads 
were  removed  in  1577  to  the  Tower, 
called  afterwards  Traitors'  Gate,  at 
the  Southwark  end  of  the  bridge. 

Although  the  old  bridge  remained 
unchanged  in  a  great  part  until  its 
demolition  in  18 3  2,  yet  it  must  have 
been  modified  and  rebuilt  consi- 
derably, owing  to  its  rude  treatment 
by  fire  and  storm.  In  1 2 1 2  we  have 
said  it  caught  fire  at  both  ends.  In 
1281,  five  of  the  arches  were  earned 
away  by  ice  or  a  swell  of  the  river. 


The  Great  Stone  Gate,  Southwark 
end,  fell  down  in  1437,  and  in  1633 
affile  broke  out  'in  the  house  of 
one  Briggs,'  by  the  carelessness  'of 
a  maid-servant  placing  hot; coals 
under  a  pair  of  stairs.'  So  our  very 
greatest  grandmothers  were  not 
exempt  from  domestic  plagues  any 
more  than  we  are.  Then  ti^e  great 
fire  in  1666  burnt  across  the  bridge 
until  it  came  to  a  vacant  place. 
Again,  in  1725,  another  carelesa 
servant  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  not  said 
that  it  was  a  maic^ servant  this  time, 
so  I  will  give  the  sex  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  say  ^nan-servant ; 
and  that  was  the  last. 

Among  the  illustrious  traitors 
whose  heads  have '  grinned  horrible ' 
from  those  bridge  towers,  were 
the  Patriot  Wallace,  in  1305;  old 
Northumberland,  fatiier  of  the  gal- 
lant Hotspur  (1408),  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Bishop  Fisher,  both  be- 
headed for  denying  Heniy  YIII.'s 
supremacy  (1535)*  Fisher  was  first 
executed,  and  'his  head  was  re- 
tained,' says  Hall,  his  biographer, 
'  to  be  shown  to  Anna  Boleyn '  (poor 
lady).  The  next  day,  'the  head 
being  i)arboiled  was  prict  upon  a 

Sole,  and  set  on  high  on  London 
ridge;  but  after  it  had  stood  up 
the  space  of  fourteen  days,  it  could 
not  be  perceived  to  waste  or  con- 
sumo,  but  grew  daily  firesher  and 
fresher,  so  that  in  his  lifetime  he 
never  looked  so  well  for  (&om)  his 
cheeks  being  beautified  by  a  comely 
red.' 

In  consequence  of  this  strange 
sight,  the  traffic  of  the  bridge  was 
stopped  by  gazers,  and  the  execu- 
tioner being  commanded  to  throw 
down  the  head  during  the  night 
into  the  river.  Sir  Thomas  More  s 
was  set  up  in  its  placa  But  the 
miracle  continued,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Moro's  head,  when  subsequently 
bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret, 
was  found  'to  have  retained  its 
lively  favour  and  his  grey  hair 
turned  to  a  reddish  or  yellow 
colour.' 

These  ghastly  expositions  conti- 
nued until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  Charles  L's  time,  and 
after  the  Beetoration  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  regicides  were  set  upon 
London  Bridge ;  so  there  were  blots 
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and  blniB  on  the  face  of  Merrye 
EDgland.  We  question  if  she  were 
ever  more  comely  than  at  present. 

And  many  a  biave  sight  had  the 
old  bridge  seen  since  the  citizens  of 
London  presented  Bichaid  II.  and 
his  good  Qneen  Anne,  on  their  way 
from  Bichmond,  'with  two  fiafr 
white  steeds  trapped  in  cloth  of 
gold,  pailed  of  red  and  white,  and 
hanged  fnll  of  silver  bells,'  and  so 
they  had  mnsic  wherever  they  went 
Four  years  after  Richard  had  a  new 
queen,  Isabella  of  France,  and  passed 
over  tiie  bridge  again,  on  his  way  to 
keep  state  in  the  Tower.  In  less 
than  four  years  more  Richard  was 
dethroned  and  murdered. 

Henry  V.  on  his  return  from 
Agincourt  crossed  this  civic  high- 
way. Doubtless  a  gross  fat  man, 
one  Falstaff,  fat  as  butter,  was  in 
the  crowd,  crying  aloud — 

*  My  king,  my  lovc^  1  speak  to  thee  my  heart/ 

to  the  admiration  of  Justice  Shallow 
and  the  exemplary  Pistol,— admira- 
tion that  may  have  been  a  little 
damped  by  the  king's  ungentle- 
manly  observation — 

*  My  Lord  Ouef  Justice,  speak  to  that  yaln  man/ 

About  nine  years  later  Henry's 
funeral  procession  on  its  way  from 
conquered  France  passed  over. 
'  His  effigy,  made  of  boiled  leather 
nigh  to  the  semblance  of  him  as 
could  be  devised,  robed  and  jew- 
elled, with  royal  sceptre,  a  ball  of 
gold,  covered  with  red  silk  beaten 
with  gold,  laid  on  a  chariot,  and 
drawn  by  four  great  horses.'  So 
Madame  Tussaud  is  only  a  plagia- 
rist after  all. 

Here,  in  1831,  had  Wat  Tyler 
forced  a  passage  over ;  and  in  1430 
the  commonal^  of  London  threw 
open  the  bridge  gates  to  Jack  Cade, 
he  who  was  to  make  '  it  felony  to 
drink  small  beer.' 

'Here  gentle  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
in  1390,  did  battle  in  single  combat 
with  Lord  Wells  for  England,  to 
prove  the  comparative  valour  of  the 
two  nations.  Lord  Wells  was  un- 
horsed and  hurt  sorely,  and  Sir 
David  embraced  him  tenderly,  to 
show  that  they  fought  'with  no 
hatred,  but  only  for  the  glory  of 
victory.'    But  the  days  of  chivalry 


are  gone— quite  gone,  passed  away 
with  Sir  Thomas  de  Sayers.  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  has  thrown  down 
the  truncheon,  and  the  lists  are 
broken  through. 

Henry  VI.  tH45)  and  the  she- 
wolf  of  France,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
was  received  here  by '  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  pageant  of  Peace 
and  Plenty,  and  Noah's  ship.'  Mar- 
garet in  her  days  of  sorrow  again 
passed  over  to  her  prison  in  the 
Tower.  Falconbridge,  in  a  last  at- 
tempt for  Henry,  was  driven  over 
London  Bridge  into  Southwark,  the 
houses  to  the  drawbridge  all  in 
flames.  In  a  month  his  royal 
master  was  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

Eatherine  of  Arragon  came  over 
in  great  state  to  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Arthur;  and  Wolsey,  the 
worst  enemy  Eatherine  had,  took 
his  departure  hence  for  France. 

Needle-making  is  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  and  the  first 
made  in  England  were  manufactured 
by  a  negro  from  Spain,  living  in 
Cheapside,  in  Mary's  time.  He  died 
without  imparting  the  secret  of 
tempering  them,  and  the  art  was 
not  recovered  until  1560,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  one  Elias 
Growse,  a  German,  taught  the 
English  how  to  make  needles. 

The  persons  on  the  bridge  (ac- 
cording to  Pennant)  who  occupied 
shops  were  pin  and  needlemakers, 
and  hab^dashers  of  small  wares; 
but  other  traders  found  patronage; 
for  in  the  fire  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Briggs's  maid-servant  there  were 
burnt  out  twenty-seven  other  trad- 
ers, and  the  curate  and  clerk  of  St 
Magnus.  'The  Blue. Boar'  was 
luckily  empty,  as  that  was  roasted 
also  with  another  house.) 

In  the  1 6th  century  the  booksel- 
lers mustered  in  strong  force  on  the 
bridge,  and  some  of  their  signs- 
such  as  the  'Sugar  Loaf,'  the 
'Angel,' '  lion,' '  Bear,' '  Black  Boy,' 
— are  found  on  the  titlepages  of 
works  of  that  time.  'In  those 
days,'  says  a  writer  in  Enight's 
'  London,'  '  a  shopkeeper's  sign  was 
the  most  ponderous  and  substan- 
tive of  realities,  projecting  or  swing- 
ing over  his  door,  and  all  the  Sugar 
Loaves,  Angels,  Lions,  Bears,  Bibles, 
Black  Boys  and  Breeches,  dangling 
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and  creaking  away,  must  have  made 
wild  work  enough  among  them,  on 
London  Bridge  especially,  when  the 
wind  was  at  all  high.'  The  waters 
roaring  below  must  have  added  not 
a  little  to  both  the* noise  and  the 
terror  of  the  thoroughfare,  and  made 
a  hnrly-bnrly,  enough  to  have 
wakened  the  seven  sleepers.  Yet 
we  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  more 
or  less ;  for  it  is  related  of  a  Mr. 
Yeldwyn,  who  Kved  in  Chapel 
House  on  the  bridge  (and  who  found 
there,  by-the-by,  Peter  of  Cony- 
hoop's  monument  under  a  staircase, 
in  1737)1  he  (Mr.  Y.)  being  ordered 
into  the  country  for  change  of  air, 
could  not  sleep  for  want  of  the  roar- 
ing lullaby  of  the  river  beneath 
him.  Something  like  the  lady 
whose  husband  being  a  sleeper  of  a 
noisy  character— perhaps  a  native 
of  the  Essex  village  called  Great 
Snoring — could  never  close  her 
eyes  during  his  absence  unless  a 
coSee-mill  was  turned  at  her  bedside. 

There  are  few  records  of  persons 
living  on  London  Bridge.  But  Hol- 
bein lived  there;  and  Wal pole  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  the  father  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  who,  passing 
over,  was  caught  in  a  shower,  and 
stepping  into  a  goldsmith's  shop  for 
shelter,  foimd  there  a  picture  by 
Holbdn,  who  had  lived  in  the 
house.  The  Lord  Treasurer  gave 
loo^  for  the  picture;  but  it  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  London,  which  happened  before 
it  could  be  sent  home.  Another 
individual  who  has  escaped  oblivion 
is  Lord  Mayor  Osborne.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Sir  W.  Hewitt,  the 
wealthy  clockmaker  (in  Elizabeth's 
time);  a  careless  maid-servant — a 
maid-servant  this  time — dropped 
Sir  William's  child  into  the  river. 
Osborne  'took  a  header'  into  the 
Thames  and  rescued  the  mediaeval 
Colleen  Bawn.  The  father  rewarded 
him  with  his  daughter's  hand  when 
she  grew  up,  and  also  with  an  ample 
dowry.  Hewitt  was  Lord  Mayor  in 
1559,  and  Osborne  in  1582.  Before 
the  end  of  the  next  century  Os- 
borne's grandson  was  Duke  ot 
Leeds. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  the  present  London 
Bridge  is  built  of  granite,  and  cost 
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nearly  two  millions  of  money.  The 
lamp-posts  are  from  cannon  te^en 
in  the  Peninsular  war;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  20,000  carriages 
pass  over  in  one  day — ^not  fewer 
than  107,000  pedestrians. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  bridge- 
foot  where  William  Ryder,  in  th.e 
year  1564,  chanced  to  see  a  pair  of 
knitted  worsted  stockings  m  the 
lodging  of  an  Italian  merchant, 
and,  borrowing  them,  caused  the 
first  worsted  stockings  to  be  made 
in  England.  Close  by  is  High 
Street,  Southwark,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Borough.  There 
is  little  in  the  name  to  attract,  asso- 
ciated as  it  now  is  with  hop-wag- 
gons, omnibuses,  carts^  and  street 
cabs.  It  has,  however,  many  inte- 
resting connections  with  the  past, 
the  outward  memorials  of  which  are 
fast  £Euiing  away.  It  is  associated 
with  the  names  of  Gower,  Chaucer, 
and  Shakspeare,  which  must  excuse 
me  for  leading  you  for  a  few  minutes 
out  of  the  old  city  walls  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Overy,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  ferry- 
man's daughter,  before  introduced 
to  you.  It  was  the  custom  to  enter 
in  the  canon  books  the  names  of 
those  who  benefited  the  church, 
and  so  Mary  is  here  canonised, 
whilst  Over  the  Jihy—ihe  Saxon  for 
over  the  river — ^is  easily  converted 
into  Overy,  and  hence  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  church  which  stuids 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge 
as  you  enter  Southwark.  Gower — 
'  moral  Gower,'  as  Chaucer  calls 
the  eldest  English  poet— did  much 
to  beautify  it,  and  his  tomb  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  benefactions. 
He  was  married  here  to  one  Alice 
Gwundolf,  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
but  no  trace  is  left  of  her  tomb, 
although  she  was  buried  here. 
Gower,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
was  blind,  and  he  pathetically  la- 
ments that  he  is  compelled  '  to  suffer 
life*  deprived  of  sight,  probably  re- 
gretting most  his  inability  to  see  any 
longer  the  beautiful  edifice  he  had 
helped  to  adorn.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  think  that  his  memory 
still  adds  a  glory  to  the  little  church, 
and  contributed  largely  at  a  recent 
date  to  its  preservation. 


The  tender  Fletcher  and  the 
vigorous  Massinger  lie  here.  Shak- 
sperean  dust  also  mingles  with  that 
of  its  graveyard,  for  here  rests 
Edmund,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
poet's  brothers.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  very  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting from  its  monuments.  Clink 
Street,  where  Shakspere  lived  (1609), 
is  near  at  hand;  as  was  also  the 
Falcon  Tavern,  where  Ben  Jonson, 
Burbage,  and  the  players  at  the 
Globe  may  have  made  merry  with 
'Sweet  Will.'  The  only  letter  to 
Shakspere  now  known  to  exist  vras 
addrca^ed  to  him  while  living  here 
in  Southwark.  Its  date  is  October 
25,  1598,  and  is  from  Bichard 
Quinney  to  his  loving  and  good 
friend  and  countrie  man,  Mr.  W. 
Shakespere,  and  of  course— what 
are  good  friends  made  for?— it  re- 
quests the  loan  of  20/.  The  money, 
no  doubt,  was  repaid,  as  Bicha^ 
Quinney's  son  Thomas  married 
Judith,  the  youngest  of  Shakspere's 
daughters. 

Time  was  when  Southwark  was 
the  great  rendezvous  for  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  A  Becket's  i^rine 
at  Canterbuiy,  and  who  met  here 
to  form  parties  for  mutual  security 
and  company.  The  road  to  Canter- 
bury, lined  with  hedgerows,  passed 
over  an  arched  bridge,  called  Locks- 
bridge  (discovered  in  1847);  and 
this  road  may  be  still  traced  in  some 
of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Kent 

'In  Southwark,*  says  Stow,  'be 
many  fair  inns  for  receipt  of  trar 
vellers,*  the  lemarns  of  which  are 
fast  disappearing,  together  with  the 
lo?)g  vxiggoTis  for  passengers  and 
commodities.  The  'Tumble-down 
Dick,*  a  caricature  of  Bichard 
Cromwell's  downfall,  was  once  a 
sign  in  High  Street ;  and  there  are 
here  and  there  portions  of  those  old 
inns,  with  their  external  galleries 
and  sloping  roo&.  But  we  must 
not  linger  too  long  in  old  fSouth- 
wark,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  Tabard. 
Chaucer's  Tabard  is  now  called  the 
Talbot;  why  the  sign  of  the  inn 
was  changed  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  since  1597.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  there  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription  over  the  gateway: 
'  This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jeffery 
Chaucer  and  the  29  Pilgrams  lay 
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in  their  journey  to  Canterbury, 
1383/  (There  are  thiriy-one  pilgrims 
by-the-by,  including  Chaucer  and 
the  three  priests.)     The  immortal 


verse  of  the  old  poet  will  only  pre- 
serve this  inn,  we  fear,  to  the  next 
generation,  for  it  is  so  little  regarded 
that  the  pilgrims'  room  (traced  out 
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by  Mr.  Saunders  in  1 841)  is  now  a 
railway  booking-office,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  determined 
dreamer  to  people  the  Talbot  yard 
with  the  pilgrim  troop  that  Chaucer 
sent  to  Canterbury.  There  is  the 
old  sign  of  the  Tabard,  or  '  Herald's 
coat,'  over  the  booking-office,  but 
so  de&ced  and  uncared  for,  that 
it  might  be  a  fancy  sketch  of 
Chaos. 

Chaucer,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life,  wrote  his  '  Canterbury 
Tales '  and  some  of  his  early  poems 
at  Woodstock— Eosamond's  Wood- 
stock,— 

•  AVIthIn  a  lodge  out  of  the  way, 
Beside  a  well  Id  a  forest.' 

Chaucer**  Dreams. 

When  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  Lon- 
don, set  up  his  printing-press,  to 
the  west  of  the  Sanctuary  of  West- 
minster, nearly  his  first  work  was 
Chaucer's '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage.' 
The  first  edition  was  very  imper- 
fect, and  Caxton  subsequently  re- 
printed it  with  great  care,  and  made 
a  handsome  apology  to  the  author, 
like  a  printer  with  some  manners  in 
him.  They  are  not  all  so  polite. 
Tom  Moore  tells  of  an  author  who 


could  never  get  any  redress  for 
having  a  lovely  poem  about '  Freshly 
blown  Boses '  sent  out  to  the  world 
misprinted  into  '  Freshly  blown 
Noses.' 

Let  us  now  take  boat  at  London 
Bridge,  with  the  honest  ghost  of 
William  Fitzstephen,  who  died  in 
1191,  and  hear  it  tell  of  the  'large 
river  of  the  Thames;  well  stored 
with  fish,  and  covered  with  boats 
and  barges  and  graceful  swans. 
Think  of  that— fish  and  swans  at 
London  Bridge!  Yet  time  was 
when  our  ancestors,  tired  of  bowls, 
could  step  down  to  Queenhithe  or 
the  Temple,  and  have  an  afternoon's 
angling.  Henry  III.  first  carried 
the  refuse  of  his  royal  kitchen  into 
the  Thames;  and  if  he  and  those 
who  drove  the  fish  from  the  Thames 
are  aground  with  Charon  on  the 
Styx,  I  for  one  will  not  lend  them  a 
tow.  Our  ancient  spirit  will  also 
tell  how  bold  Londoners  at  Easter- 
tide '  did  run  at  the  water  quintain, 
regardless  of  a  ducking  or  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd.'  Or  we  will 
lake  barge  with  moral  Gower  when 
he  went  to  meet  Richard  II.  on  the 
'  Silent  Highway '  (as  the  river  was 
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called),  to  receive  the  royal  com- 
mand that  'some  new  thinge  he 
should  book/  and  which  resulted  in 
•  The  Confessio  Amantis/  The  old 
poef s  fitting  monument  is,  as  we 
nave  seen,  by  the  river  side,  in  his 
own  church  of  St  Mary  Overy. 
Or  shall  we  go  aboard  the  Duke  of 


Norfolk's  bargo,  in  1428,  when  it 
fell  upon  the  piles  and  overwhelmed, 
which  was  (says  the  old  chronicler) 
'  the  cause  of  spilling  many  a  gen- 
tleman and  others,  the  more  tlie 
ruth  was.  'But  they  were  saved 
through  help  of  them  above  the 
brigg  with  casting  down  of  ropes.' 


GaXTOM'S  H0O8K  Ur  TU£  ALUO^UV,   Wh^fTlllKoTtK. 


This  was  at  a  time  when,  if  ropes 
were  arranged  for  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen, it  was  generally  little  to 
their  advantage. 

Such  was  once  the  danger  of  the 
Thames ;  and  we  can  remember  when 
it  required  a  cool  head  and  bold 
heart  to  ahoot  old  London  Bridge 
with  safety.  The  vile  uses  to  which 
our  noble  river  has  been  so  need- 
lessly and  recklessly  condenmed 
have  deprived  London  of  one  of  its 
greatest  beauties,  and  destroyed 
what  was  once  the  source  of  plea- 
sure and  employment  to  thousands. 
Let  TLB  hope  that  the  embankments 


which  were  begun  by  the  Bomans, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  may  be 
completed  before  the  advent  of  that 
New  Zealander,  who  has  become  in 
our  time  ahnost  a  resident  in^this 
country. 

The  'Silent  Highway'  will  never 
again,  we  fear,  be  thronged  with 
royal  pageants,  as  when  Henry  II. 
and  afterwards  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth came  from  Greenwich,  'with 
her  barges  freshly  furnished  with 
banners  and  streamers  of  silk,  "  and 
attended  as,  no  doubt,  Anna  Boleyn 
was  subsequently,"  with  trumpets, 
and^shawms,  and  other  divers  in« 
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strnments^  all  the  way  playing  and 
making  great  melody.' 

•  Whilst  from  the  barge 
A  strange  invtoible  perfame  hits  the  sense 
On  the  adjacent  wharfs.' 

Yon  may  almost  see  the  perfume 


that  hits  the  sense  from  the  Thames 
now-a-days.  Or  when  great  Eliza- 
beth showed  her  state  upon  the 
Thames,  and  Ealeigh  saw  her  from 
his  prison  window^  'and  brake  into 
a  great  distemper,  aDd  sware  that 


Qtkiw  Akkb  Boletk.    (From  a  rare  Print  by  Hollar  after  Holbein.) 


his  enemies  had  brought  her  thither 
to  break  his  gall  with  Tantalus* 
torment.' 

We  wonder  if  the  vain,  good  old 
queen  believed  him,  as  he  survived 
the  sight  many  years  ? 

'  The  Devil's  Own,'  as  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Inns  of  Court  delight  to 
designate  themselves,  were  gay 
water-dogs  in  the  old  time,  and 
presented  a  sumptuous  masque  at 
court,  on  the  marriage  of  James  the 
First's  daughter,  Elizabeth  (1613) 
to  the  Palatine,  going  thither  by 
water.  The  old  river  once  used  the 
lawyers  very  rudely,  and  rose  so 
high  at  Westminster,  that  the 
learned  in  the  law  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Hall  in  boats.  That  waa 
in  1235.  Such  a  visitation  would 
have  had  small  terror  for  such  a 
lawyer  as  the  late  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  who  once  heard  a  Chancery 


injunction  case  while  swimming  in 
the  Thames— made  a  wet  order,  and 
dived  out  of  court 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
voyage  from  London  Bndge  to 
Whitehall,  when  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful '  silver  streaming  Thames ' 
(as  Spenser  calls  it),  were  studded 
with  noble  dwellinj^  of  some  of 
our  proudest  and  nchest  nobility, 
their  broad  and  tasteful  gardens 
reaching  to  the  river.  Alas!  those 
of  the  Temple  alone  remain  to  us. 
From  the  garden  water-gates  and 
other  landing-places  HTork  Gate  is 
alone  left),  w^t  to  ana  fro  through- 
out the  day  private  barges  and 
2000  public  wherries  bearing  freights 
of  beautifrd  women  and  gallant 
men,  scarcely  scaring  in  their  course 
the  flocks  of  swans  sailing  upon  the 
river.  No  doubt  Shakspere  from 
his  house  in  Clink  Street,  or  from 
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the  windows  of  the  Globe  Theatre 
saw  the  Thames  thus  beautified  ; 
and  so  the  Swan  of  Avon  lemem- 
be»  the  Swan  of  Thames,  when 
York  describes  the  struggle  of  his 
followers  at  the  battle  ot  Wake- 
field: 

'  Af  I  bare  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  a  tide 
And  tpend  Its  strengtb  with  the  o'ermatching 
waves,' 

When    Charles   L    was   created. 


Prince  of  Wales  he  came  from  Barnes 
Elms  to  Whitehall  in  great  state ; 
and  when  Henrietta  Maria  arrived  in 
London  nine  years  later,  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  king  and  queen  in 
the  royal  barge,  with  many  other 
barges  of  honour  and  thousands  of 
boats,  passed  through  London  Bridge 
to  Whitehall.  'The  Whitehall  to 
which  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre 
was  conyeyed/  says  Charles  Enight, 
'  had  another  tale  to  tell  in  some 


York  Gats. 


twenty-ihiee  years,  and  the  long  tra- 
gedy of  the  feted  race  of  Stuart  almost 
reaches  its  catastrophe  when,  in  a 
cold  winter  night  of  1688,  the  wife 
of  James  IL  tikes  a  conunon  boat 
at  Whitehall  to  fly  with  her  child  to 
a  place  of  safety.  A  few  weeks 
later,  and  the  doomed  king  steps 
into  a  baige  surrounded  with  DuJ;ch 
guards,  amidst  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies,  the  pity  of  the  good  men 
who  bliuned  his  obstinacy  and  his 
rashness.'  'I  saw  him  take  barge,' 
says  Evelyn — 'a  sad  sight'  Yes, 
and  not  the  only  sad  sight  seen  on 
the  bosom  of  that  bright  river;  for 
how  many  a  victim  of  tyranny  and 


slave  of  ambition  has  passed  over  it 
on  his  way  to  dusky  death ! 

The  old  river  has  also  had  its 
solemn  shows  of  funeral  pomp,  as 
when  the  remains  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
brought  by  water  to  Whitehall,  and 
in  our  day  the  body  of  the  heroic 
Nelson  from  Greenwich  for  inter- 
ment in  St.  Paul's. 

The  watermen  of  London  were,  in 
the  olden  time,  as  musical  as  most 
other  Englishmen,  and  the  old  city 
chronicler,  Fabian,  tells  us  that  John 
Norman,  mayor  of  London  in  1454, 
was  the  first  of  all  mayors  who 
broke   the  old,  ancient,  and  con- 
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tinned  cnstom  of  riding  to  West- 
minster. John  Norman  was  rowed 
thither  by  water,  for  which  the 
watermen  made  of  him  a  '  ronndel ' 
or  song  to.  his  great  praise,  the 
which  began — 

*  Bow  the  boat,  Korman.  row  to  tby  leman.' 

The  feeling  of  the  honest  water- 
men was  better  than  their  poetry, 
which,  by-the-by,  was  at  one  time 
not  yery  remarkable  for  its  intelli- 
gibility. The  waterman's  ancient 
choros  was — 

'  Heave  bow !  mmbelow  T 

whatever  that  may  have  signified. 
We  haye  seen  the  last  of  the  city 
water  pageants, we  fear;  and  we  feel 
with  our  most  yalued  friend  Charles 
Enight, '  that  the  water  show  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day  had  a  fine  antique 
grandeur  about  it  that  told  us  that 
London  and  what  belongs  to  London 
were  not  of  yesterday.' 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  so 
little  change  should  have  been  made 
in  the  names  of  the  various  landing- 
places  by  the  river  400  and  more 
years  ago.  Old  Swan  Stairs  was 
called  Old  Swan  Stairs,  and  we  had, 
as  now.  Temple  Stairs,  Queenhithe, 
Essex  Stairs,  York  Stairs,  Broken 
Wharf,  Paul's  Wharf,  and  others.* 
There  was  no  other  bridge  than 
London  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
until  1750,  when  Westminster  Bridge 
was  finished.  Blackfriars  was  opened 
in  1 770.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  in  favour 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitor,  and 
was  not  far  wrong  in  attacking  the 
other,  whose  bridge  has  but  lasted  a 
hundred  years,  and  has  passed  away. 
And  beautiful  Waterloo  was  begun 
in  1811  and  finished  in  1817.    The 

*  It  has  been  otherwise  with  streets ;  as 
Mr.  Cunninghatn,  in  his  admirable  *  Hand- 
book of  London/  gives  a  long  list  of 
changes.  We  transcribe  a  few  of  the 
strangest  tmnsfonnationa.  Candlewick 
Street  has  been  transmogrified  into  Cannon 
Street;  St.  Olaves,  into  Tooley  Street; 
Sheremoniers  Lane,  into  Sermon  Lane; 
Snore  Hill,  into  Snow  Hill;  Dermond's 
Phice,  into  Deadman's  ;  Strype  Court,  into 
Tripe  Coart;  Knightenguild  Lane,  into 
Nightingale  Lane;  Hammes  and  Guynes, 
into  Hangman's  Gains;  Blanch  Apleton, 
into  Blind  Chapel  Court.  And  nuny 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 


conservancy  of  the  Thames  is  vested 
in  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London, 
Richard  IL  having  sold  it  to  the 
City  for  1500  marks,  thereby  con- 
stituting the  Lord  Mayor  admiral 
of  the  Above-bridge  Navy,  as  the 
penny  boats  are  called. 

Before  we  land,  let  us  take  a  peep 
at  Queenhithe,  so  named  because  it 
belonged  to  Queen  Eleanor,  the 
mother  of  King  John.  This  royal 
lady  was  particularly  objectionable 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  they 
once  pelted  her  with  mud  and  stones 
as  her  barge  passed  under  London 
Bridge,  calling  out,  'Drown  the 
witch!'  a  reputation  the  lady  de- 
served if  Peele's  chronicle  pLay  of 
Edward  L  be  trustworthy,  and 
wherein  it  is  said  that  Queen  Eleanor 
sank  at  Charing  Cross  and  rose  again 
at  Queenhithe.  When  Eleanor  was 
accused  by  Edward  of  her  crimes, 
'  she  wished  the  ground  might  open 
wide,  and  therein  she  might  sink/  if 
she  were  guilty. 

•  With  that  at  Ctuiring  Cross  she  sunk  into  the 

ground  allTC, 
And  after  rose  with  life  again  In  London  at 
Qaeenhlve.' 

So  no  doubt  there  was  an  imder- 
ground  railway  or  something  like  it 
in  Edward's  time. 

Until  1464  Greenhithe  continued 
to  be  the  &voured  landing-place, 
and  all  iSsh  sold  elsewhere  was  or- 
dered to  be  seized.  Old  Fish  Street 
and  Old  Fish  Street  Hill  proclum 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fish-mar- 
kets. Billingsgate,  however,  by  ad- 
vantage of  situation,  and  possibly 
by  power  of  tongue,  in  1669  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  obtained  the 
preference.  When  the  use  of  fish 
was  an  obligation  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  times,  many  enacteents 
were  necessary,  and  so  we  find  the 
sale  of  fish  carefully  regulated. 
Economy  in  its  use  is  frequently  in- 
sisted upon.  Tusser,  in  his  '  Hus- 
bandry,^ advises — 'Spend  heiring 
first  and  salt  fish  last,  for  salt  fish 
is  Kood  when  Lent  is  past'  The 
Fishmongers'  Company  soon  rose 
into  great  wealth  and  importance, 
and  was,  as  it  is  now,  we  believe^ 
second  to  none. 
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UT  of  all  the  probable  marriages, 
actual  marriages,  and  breaches  of 
promise  of  marriage  talked  of,  it 
is  curious  how  seldom  any  accurate 
information  respecting  offers  of 
marriage  reaches  the  ears  of  so- 
ciety. Is  it,  that  in  such  a  delicate 
matter  each  one  is  afraid  to  pass 
the  story  on  to  his  neighbour,  lest 
he  should  be  supposed,  however 
innocent,  to  be  personally  impli- 
cated ?  Selden  tells  us  that  of  all 
the  actions  of  a  man's  life,  his  mar- 
riage least  concerns  other  people, 
yet,  of  all  actions  of  our  lire,  it  is 
most  meddled  with  by  other  x)eople ; 
perhaps  mankind  tacitly  covenants 
not  to  meddle  with  the  proposal  by 
way  of  compepsation  for  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  canvass  the 
marriage.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful condescension  on  their  part. 
We  will  accept  it  gratefully,  for  it 
is  an  insult  to  society  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  well  informed  on  proposals 
as  a  general  rule,  and  could  make  things  very  uncomfortable  for  lovers, 
if  it  chose.  A  proposal  on  this  view  is  to  the  engagement,  what  the 
honeynaoon  is  to  wedded  life,  the  halting  but  necessary  prelude  which, 
by  general  consent,  nobody  listens  to,  before  the  full  notes  of  the  performer 
chfdlenge  attention. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  feet  that  men  are  not  so 
talkative  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  may  not  arise  from  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  in  their  own  case  they  rather  made  fools  of  themselves. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  ^ey  repent  of  their  choice ;  if  \re  did, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  indignant  wife  would  read  a  word  farther.  But, 
fipeaking  generally,  proposals  come  suddenly.  Most  men  have  arranged 
their  proposal  long  before,  in  their  own  minds,  and  rehearsed  it  often,  till 
there  shall  be  no  chanoeof  any  blunder  at  the  critical  moment.  It  shall 
be  done,  they  determine,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  in  this  manner  rather 
than  in  that,  en  grand  tenue  or  in  a  E^ooting-coat ;  there  shall  be  no  drop* 
ping  on  one  or  both  knees  as  was  usual  in  the  last  century,  when  our 
grandmothers  were  expected  to  faint  as  soon  as  their  languishing  '  swain ' 
(such  was  the  term  then  in  vogue)  took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  as 
a  poreliminary.  The  playwrights  have  effectually  ruined  this  expedient; 
therefore  a  more  natural  occasion  must  be  sought,  which  shall  be,  when  the 
lady  ccmiea  in  from  walking,  say,  or  when  she  is  riding.  Some  men  even 
settle  with  themselyea  whether  they  shall  take  one  of  her  hands,  or 
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whether  it  is  better  to  seize  both,  in 
the  transports  of  their  declaration, 
and  other  little  niceties  of  this 
kind,  which  those  who  have  been  in 
such  a  situation  may  be  left  to 
imagine  for  themselves.  Ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  this 
little  scheme  most  egregiously  foils. 
Chloris  does  not  go  out,  as  we  ex- 
pected, or  bashfulness  overpowered 
her  Strephon,  and  the  irrevocable 
moment  slipped  by.  On  the  other 
hand,  lanthe  sings  one  morning 
with  such  exquisite  taste,  all  by- 
standers being  out  of  the  way,  that 
her  enraptured  hearer  proposes  on 
the  spot  A  tear,  an  accident,  a 
femily  affliction  in  the  same  way 
often  precipitates  the  proposal,  and 
the  luckless  planner  is  afterwards 
so  disgusted  at  his  own  simplicity 
in  devising  such  complicated  means 
for  so  easy  an  end,  that  he  is  cer- 
tain not  to  mention  his  experiences 
even  to  his  dearest  friend,  Ungal- 
lant,  too,  though  the  suggestion  be, 
there  may  be  added  to  this,  in  his 
thoughts,  a  spice  of  the  feeling 
hinted  at  in  the  proverbs,  '  A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire,*  '  Quem  Deus 
vultperdere  priusdementat/  These 
considerations  will  somewhat  lessen 
our  wonder  that  the  world  knows 
so  little  of  its  proposals.  We  trust 
that  in  divulging  them  we  are  not 
vexing  any  of  our  sex,  or  rashly 
giving  the  other  one  new  arms  to 
use  against  our  unhappy  selves.  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  there- 
fore, that  just  as  the  experience  of 
all  tiie  deepest  thinkers,  from  Plato 
onwards,  confirms  the  old  notion  of 
love  being  involuntary,  'at  first 
sight,'  as  we  say,  so  a  proposal 
generally  comes  upon  both  parties 
to  it  unexpectedly.  Some  might 
suppose  that  the  nobler  sex  herein 
were  in  evil  case,  that  a  dread  do- 
mestic power  impelled  them  on- 
wards to  their  fate,  independently 
of  their  volition.  And  this  seems 
true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the 
bachelor  has  safeguards  at  hand,  if 
he  has  also  enemies.  Thus,  the 
first  step  towards  his  foes,  the 
'  overtures,'  as  they  are  euphemis- 
tically termed,  ib  always  in  his  own 
power.  The  initiative  is  his.  He 
need  not  wade  into  the  fair-flowing 
river  unless  he  chooses;  but  if  he 


let  him  not  complain  if  all  at 
once  he  finds  himself  out  of  his 
depth.  Again,  he  can  write  his  pro- 
posal, if  it  seems  good  to  him.  This 
saves  a  world  of  trouble  to  bashful 
or  £Bdnthcarted  men,  but  it  has  many 
drawbacks.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
senior  wrangler  who  dropped  in  to  a 
lonely  parsonage,  during  a  walking 
tour,  fell  in  love  with  the  host's 
daughter,  and  wrote  his  proposal  to 
her.  He  wished  her  'good-bye,' 
like  an  ordinaiy  mortal,  and  when 
her  father  bade  him  farewell  at  the 
little  station  to  which  they  had 
driven,  he  handed  him  the  note,  and 
requested  him  to  deliver  it  on  his 
return.  The  father  consented,  and 
put  it  in  his  j)ocket.  For  a  year 
the  mathematician  heard  nothing 
from  his  bride  elect.  Then,  judg- 
ing that  this  passed  even  the  ordi- 
nary habit  of  women  to  procrasti- 
nate, he  made  a  i>oint,  on  his  tour 
during  the  vacation,  once  moro  to 
call  at  the  parsonage.  He  was  re- 
ceived as  before,  and  not  quite  so 
warmly  by  the  young  lady  as 
he  anticipated.  Her  father,  on 
being  ask^,  did  not  know  tliat  the 
note  was  of  much  importance,  and 
had  forgotten  to  deliver  it.  The 
driving-coat  was  examined.  There 
was  the  letter  still  in  its  pocket. 
Then,  again,  servants  aud  post- 
mistresses have  an  ugly  trick  of 
reading  letters.  Secresy,  too,  is 
often  rendered  difficult  even  during 
the  necessary  deliberation  of  the 
lady,  if  the  letter  arrives  at  break- 
fast-time in  a  family  circle.  Except 
in  extreme  cases,  proposals  in  writ- 
ing are  not  to  be  recommended. 
They  savour  of  cowardice.  Better 
far  stand  up  and  meet  your  Mb  like 
a  man.  If  we  were  empowered  by 
the  Court  of  Love  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  oi  the  ladies  on  this  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  to  a 
woman,  they  would  prefer  the  rough- 
and-ready  wooer  who  dashes  straight 
into  the  proposal  at  once,  flounders 
about  a  Httle,  but  finally  passes  the 
rubicon  successfully,  and  on  the 
other  side  awaits  the  decision  of 
lips  that  ever  snule  on  the  brave. 
A  man  who  proposes  by  letter  de- 
serves to  lose  his  suit.  It  is  &r 
better  to  ask  by  word  of  mouth, 

'  Exdplet  blandu  oomlto  fUa  preoes,'     *  ] 
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Another  golden  rnle  for   those 
abont  to  make  a  proposal  is.  Keep 
yonr  own  coonsel ;  but  if  you  must 
hare  an  adviser,  never  consult  a 
woman,  unless  your  oracle  sit  on  a 
tripod  fer  removed  from  every  mun- 
dane influence.  The  mortification  of 
aiefiisal  has  an  additional  sting  lent 
i^  if  it  has  to  be  afterwards  commu- 
nicated to  the  Mentor.    Men  who 
feel  most,  take  their  loss  in  silence. 
The  brow  may  be  smooth  while  the 
heart  is  a  heap  of  ashes]  (Lesbia 
laughs,  but  it  18  so  sometimes) — 
and  the  stricken  affections  love  to 
suffer  and  writhe  in  unseen  agony, 
as  an  animal  seeks  to  die  in  the 
thickest  covert.    Videus  (to  tell  a 
case  in  point,  which  is  so  business- 
like, it  could  only  have  happened 
to  a  widower)  called  at  Florinda's 
house,   and   was   shown  into  the 
drawing-room.   An  aged  aunt  alone 
was  at  home,  and  to  her  he  revealed 
the  object  of  his  coming — ^to  make 
an  offer  of  marriage  to  her  niece. 
SoonFlorinda  entered,  looking  more 
channing  than  usual,  and  Videus 
made  his  proposal.    'I   am  very 
sorry,'  said  the  lady,  'but  Velox 
has  been  beforehand,  and  has  just 
asked  me  the  same  question.    You 
are  half  an  hour  too  late.'  Knowing 
what  aunts  generally  are,  this  one 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal 
had  she  been  reticent.    Within  a 
week  the  discomfiture   of  Videus 
was  known  through  the  county. 

Some  grave  lovers  are  for  making 
the  proposal,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  parents—parent  we  should 
flay,  for  Paterfamilias  is  always  too 
glad  to  pass  these  things  over  to  his 
wife.  iUoubtless  it  is  a  pleasing 
course  for  her  self-importance  when 
this  procedure  is  observed  ;  but  in 
a  case  of  such  delicacy,  premising 
that  we  speak  with  diffidence,  it 
seeois  to  us  more  important  first  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  principal. 
And  this  plan  is  more  to  the  taste 
of  the  young  lady  in  question,  for 
then  she  has  the  pleasant  task  of 
enlightening  her  mother  on  the 
mystery  when  and  how  she  likes,  and 
con  approach  her  witii  Agag-like  gait, 
should  such,  unhappily,  be  needed. 
Our  plan,  we  must  confess,  has  in  va- 
riably been  on  this  principle,  and 
ire  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  it 


hitherto.  Win  the  consent  of  the 
daughter,  and  she  may  safely  be 
left  to  secure  that  of  her  parents. 
At  all  events  (pardon  such  domes- 
tic Fenianism !)  marriage  is  feasible 
as  a  dernier  ressort  without  the 
mother's  consent,  but  manifestly 
impossible  if  you  have  not  the 
daughter's.  This  consideration  ap- 
pears to  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
priority  of  proposals. 

As  was  hinted  above,  society  at 
large  is  very  soon  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  £Eict  of  the  proposal  having 
been  made,  as  if  the  marriage-broker 
of  Bokhara,  or  his  western  relative, 
the  Bazvalan  of  Brittany,*  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  negotiation :  but 
for  all  that^  a  reasonable  reticence 
should  be  observed  by  the  lovers  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made. 
That  is  their  secret    It  is  generally 
the  gentleman's  fault  if  this  be  di- 
vulged ;  which  may  ensue  from  his 
choosing  a  wrong  time  and  place 
for  the  ceremony ;  firom  the  natural 
impulsiveness  of  his  kind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ready  tact  of 
women ;  or  simply  from  the  trifling 
fact  that  he  speaks  too  loud.    Thus 
a  friend  who  was  leaving  the  draw- 
ing-room one  day,  in  great  glee  as 
being  an  engaged  man,  was  met  by 
the  servant  in  the  x)assage  with  the 
remark,  *  I  suppose,  sir,  you  will  not 
have  to  ring  at  the  bell  any  more 
now.'   It  may  be,  however,  that  she 
was    innocent  of  listening  at  the 
door,  as  men  in  such  a  situation  are 
apt  to  show  their  joy.    Mercator,  a 
portly    Manchester    man,    having 
secured  the  hand  of  Sophia,  rushed 
wildly  into  the  dining-room,  where 
her  two  married  sisters  were  dis- 
creetly sitting,  and  having  seized 
and  embraced  them  both,  exclaiming, 
'My  dear  sisters!  Sophy  is  mine!' 
then,  and  then  only,  perceived  tiiat 
he  had  seriously  alarmed  Buttons, 
who  was  putting  coal  on  the  fire. 

Amongst  proposals  are  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact proposal;  as  when  an 
honest  agriculturist  says,  'I 
doesn't  like  beating  about  the 
buBh;  Nancy,  will  'ee  be  my  owld 
dumman?— do  'ee  now!'  Or  as  ac- 
tually happened  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  taught  at  a  girls'  school, 

•  See  Vainl)ei7;and  Tom  Taylor's  *  hnWadi 
of  Brittany,'  p.  165. 
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and  had  had  all  the  lomanoe  taken 
out  of  him  by  hard  work,  *  You 
stitch  very  nicely;  would  you  like 
to  dam  my  stockings?*     Beaders 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
aooeptedj  and,  after  marriage,  went 
back  quietly  from  church  to  finish 
his  lesson  1      Then   there  is  the 
business-like    proposal,   often  too 
fiuniliarly  ezemplined  in  royal  alli- 
ances,  or  noble  marria^,  where  a 
title   is   balanced   agamst  wealth. 
We  remember  an  amusing  instance 
of  it  in  a  Cumberland  clergyman^ 
who  made  his  proposal,  and  then 
slowly  added,  by  way  of  clenching 
it, '  I  would  have  you  consider  be- 
fore you  say  no,  first,  whether  you 
ever  had  a  proposal  made  to  you 
before;   secondly,   whether    it   is 
likely  you  will  ever  again  haye  one 
made   to  you/    The  lady  appre- 
ciated the  argument,  and  married 
him.    It  is  a  precedent,  however, 
only  to  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption  in  the  case  of  ladies  '  of 
a  certain  aga'    We  may  exemplify 
the  jocular  proposal  by  the  story  of 
the  man  who,  when  dancing  '  Pop 
goes  the  weasel,'  at  the  time  when 
that  tune  was  so  popular,  asked  his 
partner,  *  Will  you  pop  through  hfe 
with   me?'     Indeed,  a   ball-room 
would  furnish  many  stories  of  pro- 
posals, for  in  no  place  are  they  more 
conmionly  made;   contrary  to  the 
received  notion,  that  hollow  lanes 
or  secluded  groves  are  the  places 
best  suited  to  asking  the  all-import- 
ant question.      Those  who  choose 
such  localities  as  these  to  propose 
in,  are  the  persons  who  fancy  that 
marriage  means  love  in  a  cottage ; 
and   the   honeymoon,  to   sit   like 
babes  in  the  wood,  or  Mr.  Mllais's 
damsels,  hand-in-hand  in  an  apple 
orchard.    A  jocular  proposal  often 
serves  to  feel  the  way  for  a  real  one, 
or  to  cover  the  discomfiture  of  a 
refusal.  Occasionally  it  only  minis- 
ters to  the  vanity  of  the  proposer, 
as  when  a  man  who  simply  means 
flirting   proposes,   and,   on   being 
tremblingly   accepted,    says,   'Ah, 
you  saucy  puss!   you  would  not 
have  said  yes    if  I  had  been  in 
earnest'     Such   fellows,  however, 
are   generally   careful    that   their 
«  victim  has  no  brother.   It  is  as  well 
to  answer  their  overtures  in  a  similar 


strain,  or  to  give  an  evasive  reply 
— such,  for  instance,  as  has  aotoiuly 
been  said, '  I  can't  make  tea!' 

As  for  the  sentimental  {nopoeal, 
we  must  beg  to  be  excused  entering 
upon  it:  that  is  the  business  of  the 
novel-writer  rather  than  the  essay- 
ist Take  up  the  next  three-voL 
novel  you  find  with  some  such  title 
as  'Hearts  and  Loves,'  or  'The 
Maid  of  Bosemount,'  and  at  least 
two  instances  of  it  will  be  discovered 
in  each  volume.  So  little  is  known, 
as  a  general  rule,  about  proposals, 
and  sensible  people  are  so  diffident 
in  the  matter,  that  they  gladly  fly 
to  novels  to  see  how  the  thing  is 
done,  just  as  silly  |)eople  have  re- 
course to  a  letter-writer  to  get  ideas 
for  love-letters.  In  a  novel,  as  on 
the  sti^,  no  proposal  is  taking 
which  is  not  dramatic;  thereby 
showing  how  untrustworthy  noveui 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  depicting  Ihe 
events  of  ordinary  life.  In  real  life, 
nothing  is  so  uncommon  as  a  ro- 
mantic proposal.  Even  those  who, 
with  the  most  high-flown  notions  of 
courtship,  intend  their  proposal  to 
be  a  marvel  of  romance,  are  gene- 
rally egregiously  disappointed  at  the 
result  The  most  enterprising  cava- 
lier of  this  kind  we  have  known, 
found  himself  compelled,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  to  turn  carpet- 
knight  and  propose  to  his  Isdye-love 
on  the  hearth-rug;  so  close  at  all 
times  is  the  prosaic  to  the  senti- 
mental. A  man  of  this  turn  of 
mind  may  be  well  matched  with  a 
fashionable  young  lady's  idea  of  a 
lover. 

Miss  Itacket* — *I  want  some- 
body that  will  sit  by  one  at  an 
opera,  and  dance  with  one  at  a  ball, 
and  call  for  one's  carriage,  and  hand 
one  out,  and — ' 

Sir  Dudley  Dorimant — '  Lordj 
child,  how  much  you  expect  of  a 
lover !  Where  could  you  get  such 
antiquated  ideas  ?  I  [trust  you  are 
less  exigent  upon  the  subject  of 
husbands  1' 

Perhaps,  after  a  ball-room,  the 
hunting-field  might  be  termed  the 
most  usual  place  for  proposals.  In 
both  cases  there  is  a  whirl  and  an 
abandon  apt  to  carry  away  the 
*  From  MikS  Berry's  *  Faohionabl  e 
Friends.* 
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sternfist  resolyes  of  bachelors.  A 
man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
'crane'  at  no  fences,  finds  his 
nerves  in  fitting  order  to  &ce  even 
a  proposal.  No  time  is  more  dan- 
Karons  for  lovers  than  the  evening 
ride  home  through  the  quiet  wood- 
land ways,  after  a  day  when  they 
have  been  witched  with  noble  horse- 
manship. What  more  tempting  to 
a  Die  vemon  than  to  be  promised  a 
regular  stud  and  three  days'  hunting 
a  week!  With  a  fine  appreciation 
of  a  state  of  bliss  being  a  life  of 
hunting,  did  our  Northern  fore- 
&thers  relate  that  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  the  blest  in  their  Walhalla 
was  to  hunt  the  gigantic  wild  boar, 
Sarhimner,  who  was  served  up 
afterwards  for  the  feast,  and  obli- 
gingly came  to  life  again  next  morn- 
ing for  another  day's  sport 

The  Basques  have  a  sarcastic 
proverb, '  The  marriage-day  is  the 
morrow  of  good  times;*  it  is  the 
day  of  proposal  which  admits  the 
'  palmer  in  Love's  eye '  to  the  full 
eDjoyment  of  the  engaged  man's 
rights.  They  have  a  ludicrous  side 
(which  luckily  the  neophyte  never 
sees  for  himselOi  as  in  the  room 
which  must  be  given  up  to  the 
happy  pair  to  do  their  love-making 
in;  the  cares  bestowed  that  the 
usual  worries  of  a  household  do  not 
disturb  them;  the  atmosphere  of 
roses  and  zephyrs  which  is  so 
attiduously  created  for  their  delec- 
tation. Perhaps  to  the  over-sensi- 
tive lover,  engaged  life  has  also 
something  that  at  its  best  estate  is 
jarring  and  ominous.  Thus,  one  of 
onr  most  amusing  novelists  speaks 
of  him  as  being  a  victim,  with  an 
uneasy  consciousness  that  all  the 
p^iU  Boins  lowered  so  thickly  upon 
him  during  this  period  are  but  the 
fillets  and  ribbons  necessary  for  his 
graoefol  decoration  preliminary  to 
the  marriage-day — ^the  day  of  the 
^;ieat  sacrifice.  The  cynic  or  Che 
jester  may  decry  the  pleasures  of  an 
engagement ;  but  we  should  ill  re- 
pay the  confidence  of  our  readers, 
dia  we  not  hasten  to  assure  them, 
from  the  plem'tude  of  our  expe- 
rience, that  engaged  life  is  a  very 
hUssfol  period.  It  is  the  May  of 
life,  all  flowers  and  sunshine,  far 
romoved  from  the  winter  of  bachelor- 


dom,  but  with  many  an  intimation 
of  the  long  even  days  of  wedlock's 
summer.  We  will  conclude  with  a 
last  rule  for  those  who  are  anxious 
on  the  subject  of  our  i>aper.  Doubt- 
less a  stray  sentence  in  it  may  have 
offended  the  finer  tastes  of  the&ir 
sex ;  in  this,  our  last  adrice  to  their 
admirers,  there  is  no  fear  but  what 
once  more  we  shall  win  their  smiles ; 
—all  who  are  thinking  of  proposing 
cannot  do  better  thim  propose  at 
once!  Bememberthe  noble  motto 
of  the  gallant  Montrose:— 

*  Ho  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  Umch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all!' 

What  a  mercy  that  the  privileges 
of  an  incognito  surround  us  I  Were 
it  not  for  these,  we  should  be 
crowned  by  a  grateful  country, 
carried  in  a  triumphal  procession 
by  the  daughters  of  England.  There 
are  so  many  adverse  influences  at 
work  at  present,— clubs,  rifle-corps, 
walking  tours,  pipes,  and  meta- 
physics; so  much  to  divert  the 
sterner  sex  from  their  duty  to  wo- 
men,—that  it  becomes  our  bounden 
task  to  stem  the  torrent.  Now  we 
shall  sleep  with  an  honest  heart 
Having  opened  the  stores  of  our 
experience,  we  have  effectually  glad- 
dened womankind,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  obstinate  resistance  the  youth 
of  this  nineteenth  century  make 
against  engagements,  avowed  our 
unhesitating  conviction,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  nothing  demands  so  much 
promptness  as  a  proposal,  and  no 
state  is  more  happy  than  engaged 
life— except  a  married  one.  After 
this  philanthropic  declaration,  when 
the  halo  of  an  immortality  far 
brighter  than  that  which  adorns  the 
names  of  Jenner  and  Howard  might 
be  ours,  it  requires  much  self-denial 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  thanks 
the  many  damsels,  soon  to  be  wives, 
would  gladly  accord  us.  When  we 
spoke,  however,  of  a  sacrifice  being 
demanded  from  the  married  man, 
&r  be  it  from  us  to  shrink  from  it 
Literature  is  a  hard  stepmother. 
Future  devotees  must  twme  their 
garlands  merely  round  the  initials, 
M.  G.  W. 
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M  Eugene  Pelletan,  Protestant 
.  philosopher  or  philosophical 
Protestant,  and  deputy  for  Pans,  has 
commenced  a  trilogy,  'LaFamille,' 
— The  Family— to  be  composed  of 
three  treatises.  The  Mother,  The 
Father,  and  The  Child.  In  the  first 
of  these,  'La  M^re'  (the  only  one 
published  at  the  date  of  this  writ- 
mg),  he  traces  with  a  bold  and  rapid 
pen — occasionally  somewhat  a  la 
Michelet — ^the  social  position  which 
Woman  has  occupied  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  day,  ac- 
companied by  his  own  ideas  of  what 
woman  is  capable  and  what  is  her 
due.  In  spite  of  the  tendency  which 
besets  his  eloquence  to  run  up  to 
seed  as  declamation,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  book  without  bemg  per- 
suaded often  of  his  good  sense, 
always  of  his  good  heart.  His 
object  is  to  put  woman  in  her  proper 
place,  by  eleTating  and  cultivating 
her  best  faculties.  B  e  wishes  to  see 
her  an  intelb'gent  queen,  instead  of 
a  subservient  companion  or  a  sen- 
sual slave.  He  does  not,  however 
(although  a  radical  reformer),  ad- 
vocate what  is  called  '  The  Emanci- 
pation of  Woman  *  by  certain  revo- 
lutionary dames.  He  does  not  join 
the  modem  female  insurrection, 
which  would  confound  the  petticoat 
with  the  pantaloon,  sharing  between 
them  the  right  to  legislate,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  to  go  a-soldiering, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else  be- 
sides. On  the  contrary,  he  pleads 
for  discipline  in  the  household,  and 
that  in  the  interest  of  woman  her- 
self. 

There  has  lately,  he  says,  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  respecting  the 
equality  of  the  man  and  the  woman, 
and  even  of  the  woman's  superiority 
over  the  man.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  ToussemeFs  master- 
piece, the  '  Passional  Physiology  of 
£irds;  or,  the  Theory  of  the  Ger- 
falcon,' in  which  he  tries  hard  to 
establish  the  female's  pre-eminence 
over  the  male,  in  every  species  of 
species,  hxmianity  included,  not- 
withstanding its  default  of  plumage. 

But  the  equahiy  of  men  and 
women  is  a  question  which  it  is 


Brbsurd  to  discuss,  because  it  is  in- 
soluble. If  the  Creator  had  made 
of  man  and  woman  one  single  and 
identical  being,  according  to  Plato's 
dream,  there  would  exist  between 
them  a  perfect  equalitv,  and  the 
world  would  be  wearied  out  of  its 
life.  But  the  Creator  made  man  and 
woman  two,  and  not  one:  two  in 
body  and  two  in  mind ;  and,  at  the 
same  time.  He  ordained  them  to  live 
together.  It  is  precisely  the  diver- 
sities of  men  and  women  which  con- 
stitute the  attraction  they  have  for 
each  other  and  the  pleasure  they 
experience  in  each  other's  society. 
Change  the  woman  into  a  man,  and 
you  murder  love;  there  remains 
nothing  but  friendship,  and  you 
have  destroyed  the  romance  of  life. 

The  question,  therefore,  consists 
in  seeking  Woman's  special  voca- 
tion in  iSie  collaboration  of  the 
common  household,  and  in  elevating 
her  in  the  direction  of  her  destiny. 
And  by  Woman  is  meant  not  the 
hardworking  serf  whose  intellect  is 
merely  in  the  way  of  formation,  but 
Woman  in  her  complete  develop- 
ment and  in  full  possession  of  all 
her  Acuities.  Now,  to  put  the  man 
and  the  woman  each  in  their  places, 
it  suffices  to  perform  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  their  mental  powers. 
With  man,  the  judicial  Acuities 
predominate ;  with  woman,  the  sen- 
sitive. Man  reasons,  woman  feels; 
he  generalises, she  analyses;  he  dis- 
covers, she  observes. 

Providence  has  created  man  and 
woman  at  the  same  time  like  and 
unlike;  like,  for  the  maintenance, 
through  the  agency  of  both,  of  tiie 
unity  and  consequently  the  equality 
of  the  human  race ;  and  unlike,  for 
the  accomplishment,  by  their  dif- 
ferences of  organization,  of  the  dif- 
ferent tasks  required  by  the  com- 
plications of  society. 

It  is  thus  that,  amongst  the  male 
sex  itself,  Providence  has  weighed 
out  the  different  portions  of  imagi- 
nation and  intelligence  with  a  (uf- 
ferent  balance;  that  she  has  in- 
scribed on  the  forehead  of  one  Uxo 
stamp  of  'artist,'  and  on  that  of 
another  the  title  of  'savant.'    But, 
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poet  or  engineer,  each  marches  side 
by  side  with  the  other;  for  each, 
without  distinction,  renders  service 
to  society.  In  &ct,  what  general 
measuie  could  be  invoked  to  set  art 
over  sdenoe,  or  science  above  ma- 
nu&cturing  industry  ? 

What  is  true  between  men  and 
men,  is  also  true  between  men  and 
women.  One  assuredly  differs  from 
the  other  in  the  intellectual  chemis- 
try of  tiie  soul,  as  much  as  in  the 
geometrical  curves  of  the  body ;  but 
this  diversity  of  nature  implies,  for 
either  of  the  parties  concerned, 
nothing  more  than  a  diversity  of 
fonctions.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour.  Let  Man, 
who  has  the  tougher  sinews,  expose 
himself  to  wind  and  sunshine.  Let 
Woman,  whose  frame  is  less  robust, 
keep  house  and  poeticise  it  by  her 
presence.  Thus,  with  unity  of  des- 
tiny and  diversity  of  duties,  we  have 
man  and  woman  in  their  mysterious 
harmony. 

Such  is  the  formula  which  every- 
body accepts  in  principle,  as  if  it 
were  a  commonplace  axiom.  Tbe 
only  discussion  is  touching  its  ap- 
plication. Is  it  necessary  to  define 
Woman's  vocation  on  earth?  It 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  the 
young  girl's  vocation  is,  to  please ; 
the  wife's,  to  love ;  the  mother's,  to 
rear  and  educate  her  child.  The 
thing  is  soon  said;  there  is  not  an 
iota  to  alter.  But,  if  you  please, 
what  instruction  is  given  to  Woman, 
in  order  that  she  may  obey  the  com- 
mands of  her  destiny  at  each  several 
stage  of  her  existence  ? 

The  only  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme conscientiously  executed, 
is  the  first  The  young  girl  is 
taught  to  please;  although  nature 
has  almost  made  the  task  super- 
fluous. In  fact,  she  has  endowed 
the  youthfiil  maiden,  in  her  voice, 
her  step,  her  smile — ^in  a  word,  in 
the  rhythm  of  her  entire  person — 
with  a  ferocity  of  beauty  which  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  or  the 
claw  of  the  panther  to  seize  on  man 
and  lay  him  prostrate  with  a  look. 

The  girl,  then,  is  taught,  with 
special  care,  what  are  called  orna- 
mental accomplishments.  The  ex- 
pression suffices  to  betray  the 
thought    She  learns   to  play  the 


piano,  to  sing  a  ballad,  to  sketch  in 
water-colours,  to  dance  with  grace, 
to  curtsey  with  intelligence,  to  be- 
stow a  half-smile  —  for  married 
women  only  have  the  right  to  give  a 
whole  smile— to  hold  her  right 
shoulder  on  a  level  with  her  left, 
and  to  wear  her  beauty  with  coquet- 
tish reserve.  As  to  the  rest  of  her 
education,  it  is  a  supplemental  ad- 
dition made  by  her  instructors 
simply  for  the  sa^e  of  quieting  their 
conscience.  They  do  not  object  to 
teach  her  a  little  grammar,  a  little 
history,  a  little  arithmetic,  a  little 
foreign  language,  for  form's  sake, 
as  a  matter  of  routine ;  so  that,  on 
leaving  her  boarding-school  or  her 
convent,  she  may  be  able  to  spell 
almost  correctly,  and  to  repeat  by 
heart  the  table  of  Pythagoras. 

In  this  way,  a  girl  is  brought  up 
for  the  preface  to  marriage  rather 
than  for  marriage  itself;  she  is 
armed  for  a  privateering  cruise; 
she  is  furnished  with  letters  of 
marque  to  capture  a  husband ;  but 
the  capture  once  comi)leted,  the 
marriage-contract  once  signed,  the 
marriage  once  concluded,  and  the 
bridal  veil  once  locked  in  the  closet, 
the  young  wife  may  as  well  bury, 
in  the  very  same  drawer,  her  whole 
small  stock  of  accomplishments; 
she  may  as  well  disarm.  For  if,  un- 
fortunately, she  should  be  tempted 
to  resume  her  arts  of  pleasing, 
where  and  on  whom  is  she  to  ex- 
ercise them  ?  Alas !  of  all  her  small 
ephemeral  science,  henceforward 
useless  or  dangerous,  all  that  re- 
mams  for  her  is  to  draw  occasionally 
a  wailing  note  from  her  piano,  to 
accompany  the  weariness  of  her  re- 
veries. 

We  ought  therefore  to  reform,  or 
rather  to  complete  a  girl's  instruc- 
tion, educating  her  not  for  a  single 
moment — the  short  interval  before 
her  marriage — but  for  all  the  rest  of 
her  existence.  A  wife  ought  to  be 
considered  as  something  different  to 
a  man's  walking  doll,  dressed  in  the 
latest  fashion  and  buried  imder  a 
stack  of  silk  or  satin.  She  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  woman  endowed 
with  a  soul,  which  soul  has  to  be 
raised  to  its  real  dignity. 

The  mention  of  Woman's  soul 
will  provoke  the  smile  of  idiotic 
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exquisites  who  lounge  about  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  who  regard 
the  word  '  soul/  of  what  kind  soever, 
as  an  insult  pointedly  addressed  to 
themselyes.  But  if  France  has 
fkllen  into  a  loose  way  of  living,  if 
character  is  lowered  more  and  more, 
if  egotism  encroaches  on  the  present 
while  scepticism  destroys  the  future 
in  the  bud,  it  cannot  be  denied — 
M.  Pelletan  holds— that  it  is  partly 
owing  to  Woman's  futile  education, 
to  her  frivolous  mind,  to  her  |;reed 
irfter  finery,  to  her  profound  indif- 
ference to  any  kind  of  heroism, 
whether  of  action  or  of  thought. 
One  half  of  humanity  cannot  sink 
without  the  other  half's  sinking 
idso ;  such  as  women  are,  such  will 
t^e  men  be.  It  is  the  law  of 
equilibrium. 

Ninon  de  TEnclos  one  day  said, 
'Women  should  never  accept  any 
but  clever  men  as  their  lovers ;  for 
the  longest  portion  of  the  comedy  of 
the  human  heart  is  the  interval  be- 
tween the  acts;  and  we  must  be 
able  to  prevent  its  becoming  mono- 
tonous.' What  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
in  her  cavalier  style,  said  of  love,  is 
still  more  applicable  to  marriage. 

Suppose  a  young  graduate,  just 
oome  from  the  university,  who  has 
gone  through  the  intellectual  initia- 
tion, at  the  same  time  literary  and 
scientific,  which  is  indispensable  to 
a  good  education.  Thought  and 
study  will  henceforth  become  his 
principal  occupation  and  his  high- 
est dignity;  since  it  is  knowledge 
which  fixes  a  man's  place  in  society, 
and  which  introduces  him  to  the 
only  possible  aristocracy — the  aris- 
tocracy of  intelligence.  This  man 
will  one  day  marry ;  and,  if  the  girl 
he  marries  bos  passed  by  the  tree 
of  knowledge  without  gathering  a 
single  fruit,  if  she  has  learnt  no- 
thing, if  her  only  acquirement  is  to 
dMice  a  cotillon,  what  will  be  the 
result  of  such  disproportionate  edu- 
cation ?  The  result  will  be  that,  in 
the  long  tete-a-tete  of  married  life, 
the  husband  will  not  have  a  word 
to  say  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife  will 
not  have  a  word  to  reply  to  him. 

It  is  not  the  person,  still  less  is  it 
the  marriage-portion,  which  consti- 
tutes the  union ;  but  it  is  the  soul, 
and  still  more  than  that,  the  soul 


alone,  which  is  the  object  and  the 
vehicle  of  permanent  love.  The  fire 
on  the  hymeneal  altar  can  be  kept 
alive  only  by  a  perpetual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sympathy. 
The  more  the  husband's  soul  radi- 
ates into  the  soul  of  the  wife,  and 
the  more  the  soul  of  the  wife  is 
capable  of  returning  the  radiation, 
the  more  will  their  thoughts  flow  in 
unison,  the  more  complete  will  be 
their  mutual  love,  and  the  stronger 
their  pledge  of  mutual  happiness. 

But  when  the  husband  can  only 
ofier  the  oonjidence  of  the  heart,  re- 
taining within  his  own  breast  the 
confidence  of  the  intellect ;  when  he 
is  obliged  to  stifle  what  he  feels  to 
bo  the  better  part  of  himself,  and 
what  causes  him  to  be  honoured  in 
the  world,  he  then  lives  at  his  own 
fireside  in  a  state  of  separation,  if 
not  of  person  at  least  of  mind,  and 
matrimony  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  him  than  bed  and  board  in 
common. 

To  increase,  therefore,  the  inti- 
macy of  married  life,  it  is  requisite 
to  bestow  on  the  girl  an  education 
which  shall  draw  her  nearer  to  her 
husband,  and  put  her  in  intellectual 
communion  with  him.  Upon  the 
programme  of  her  studies  might  be 
inscribed  not  only  grammar,  music, 
and  arithmetic,  but  also  history; 
because  history  is  a  supplement 
wisdom  which  supplies  each  of  us 
with  four  thousand  years  of  expe- 
rience; moreover,  natural  history, 
in  order  that  a  woman  may  be  at 
home  with  nature,  and  that  her 
thoughts  may  be  enlarged  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vastness  of  creation ; 
after  that,  hygiene,  the  mother's 
first  science,  for  she  has  to  watch 
incessantly  over  the  health  of  her 
child ;  finally,  philosophy 

Ah,  yesl  There  is  no  denying 
that  philosophy,  in  a  woman,  is 
sure  to  make  her  a  laughing-stock ; 
and  yet,  look  at  the  contradiction. 
It  is  expected  that  Woman  should 
have  a  reh'gion ;  if  she  had  not,  the 
boldest  dragoon  would  not  dare  to 
ask  her  hand.  Nevertheless,  what 
are  the  subjects  on  which  religion 
gives  us  information?  They  are 
the  godhead,  the  world,  the  soul, 
immortality ;  all  metaphysical  sub- 
jects, nay,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
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limesfc  metaphysics.  Woman  is 
obliged  to  study  and  know  all  that, 
under  pain  of  anathema ;  but  if,  by 
chance,  she  cast  a  stealthy  glance 
into  the  domain  of  philosopl^,  she 
is  politely  told  to  mind  her  pots  and 
pans,  and  perhaps  even  accused  of 
intellectual  oveivindulgence. 

But  what  is  it  that  philosophy 
treats  of?  Exactly  the  very  same 
things  as  religion ;  of  the  Deity,  the 
world,  the  mental  £Eiculties,  a  future 
life.  If  Woman  is  capable  of  com* 
prehending  those  questions  when 
religion  resolves  them,  why  should 
she  cease  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
them  when  it  is  philosophy  which 
takes  them  in  hand?  Is  she 
capable,  or  is  she  incapable?  You 
must  take  your  choice  between  the 
two.  If  you  decide  on  her  incapa- 
city for  philosophy,  you  must  put 
her  under  the  same  ban  with  re- 
spect to  reUgion. 

But,  we  are  told,  if  philosophy 
fulfil  the  same  task  with  religion, 
religion  alone  is  quite  sufficient: 
what  is  the  use  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  superfluous  science?  The  yery 
same  use,  ought  to  be  the  reply,  of 
leaving  that  science  open  to  men. 
If  religion  teach  man  to  believe, 
philosophy  teaches  him  to  think. 
Woman  also  requires  to  be  able  to 
think ;  for  at  every  moment  of  her 
life  she  has  to  make  the  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  consequently 
between  truth  and  falsehood. 

But  that  sort  of  woman,  people 
remark,  is  a  bluenstocking ;  uld 
then  they  laugh.  Well,  a  blue- 
stocking, if  you  will.  Keally,  the 
world's  logic  is  admirable!  It  re- 
quires a  woman  to  educate  her 
child,  and  it  will  not  allow  her  to 
educate  herself.  She  miist  teach, 
therefore,  what  she  does  not  know. 
In  that  case,  what  will  she  teach  ? 

And  what,  then,  is  a  mother,  ex- 
cept her  child's  nurse  in  perpetuity? 
Is  the  mere  bringing  him  into  the 
world,  and  suckling  him  for  a 
twelvemonth,  all  she  has  to  do? 
No,  no ;  she  has  to  feed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  soul,  to  form  his 
mind,  to  open  his  intellect,  to  tell 
him  the  first  word  of  everytiiing,  to 
inspire  him  with  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. Such  is  the  task,  the  glory, 
of  Woman;  and  for  this  blessed 


mission  she  requires,  we  may  sup- 
pose, as  complete  an  education  as  if 
she  had  to  manage  a  factory  or 
command  a  squadron. 

But  the  bad  opinion  Man  enter- 
tains of  Woman  is  too  old  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  Woman,  under  the 
name  of  Pandora,  the  root  of  all 
evil,  opened  the  box  out  of  which 
escaped  fever,  discord,  famine,  and 
other  scourges  of  the  earth.  Brahma, 
said  the  law  of  Manou,  implanted  in 
Woman  the  passion  for  finery,  glut- 
tony, falsehood,  sloth,  &q.  There  is 
•not  a  vice,  great  or  small,  which 
failed  to  come  to  the  rendezrous.  A 
woman,  adds  the  text,  is  capable  of 
luring  a  sage  away  from  the  right 
path;  no  virtue  can  resist  her 
power.  She  has  the  mouth  of  the 
lotus,  but  the  heart  of  sharpened 
steel ;  she  loves  no  one,  except  her- 
self; and  for  a  mere  caprice,  will 
Mil,  or  get  killed,  husband,  son, 
brother,  and  brother-in-law. 

When  the  Creator  made  women, 
says  the  poet  Simonides,  he  gave 
them  at  the  outset  a  body  only; 
but  when  he  afterwards  bestowed  a 
soul  upon  them,  ho  made  the  soul 
of  the  first  woman  with  a  portion  of 
sow,  the  soul  of  the  second  with  a 
mixture  of  fox,  the  soul  of  the  third 
with  a  particle  of  dog,  the  soul  of 
the  fourth  with  a  clod  of  earth,  that 
of  the  fifth  with  the  froth  of  the 
sea,  that  of  the  sixth  with  an  ass's 
ear,  that  of  the  seventh  with  i^e 
tail  of  a  cat,  that  of  the  eighth  with 
the  mane  of  a  mare,  that  of  the 
ninth  with  a  monkey's  grin,  and 
lastly,  the  soul  of  the  tenth  with  the 
honey  of  the  bee.  There  is,  there- 
fore, only  one  woman  in  ten  who 
finds  fiivour  in  Simonides'  eyes. 

Arabia  even  has  thought  proper 
to  join  in  the  concert.  A  prophet 
one  day  fell  in  with  Satan,  driving 
before  him  three  heavily-laden 
asses. 

'  You  have  turned  merchant, 
then  ?'  he  said  to  the  fiend. 

'Yes,  my  lord;  and  I  cannot 
supply  all  my  customers.' 

'What  is  your  trade?' 

'A  capital  trade,  my^lord.  You  see 
the  first  donkey.  He  is  laden  with 
injustices.' 

'  And  to  whom  do  you  sell  those 
wares?' 
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'To  sultans.  As  to  the  second, 
he  has  as  much  envy  on  his  back 
as  he  can  carry.' 

'Who  buys  that?' 

'  Learned  men.  The  third  has  a 
heavy  load  of  cheating.' 

'  And  where  does  thieit  go  to  ?' 

'  The  merchants  buy  it  np.  Fi- 
nally, the  fourth,  the  strongest  of 
all,  carries  a  complete  assortment  of 
seductions,  rages,  perfidies,  deceits, 
and  wickednesses.' 

'And  where  can  you  get  rid  of 
such  a  cargo?' 

'  Amongst  the  women,'  the  demon 
promptly  replied. 

And  thus  it  has  ever  been.  The 
oppressor  calumniates  his  victim,  to 
justify  his  oppression  and  to  redeem 
his  injustice  by  insult.  China,  with 
all  its  ancient  civilization,  treats 
women  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Thus:  The  husband  is  the  heaven 
of  the  wife. — ^If  a  woman  have  a 
husband  after  her  heart,  it  is  for 
her  life ;  if  not  after  her  heart,  it  is 
for  life  also. — ^A  man  must  be  a 
great  fool  to  be  afraid  of  his  wife ; 
but  a  wife  must  be  a  thousand 
times  more  foolish,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  her  husband. — A  woman  never 
praises  without  slandering. — ^You 
may  hear  what  your  wife  says,  but 
not  believe  it. — The  happiest  mother 
of  daughters,  is  she  who  has  only 
boys :  with  plenty  more  of  similar 
refined  and  generous  sentiments. 

When  the  Ckxle  Napol^n  was 
fabricated.  Napoleon  hunself,  with 
his  eagle  glance,  discovered  that 
women  had  no  moustaches.  Women, 
consequently,  are  incompetent  to 
command  a  regiment  of  cavalry; 
and,  for  still  stronger  reasons,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  regulation  of  the 
household.  While  they  were  dis- 
cuRsiug,  at  the  Council  of  State,  the 
difficult  question  of  the  mutual 
rights  and  duties  of  married  people. 
Napoleon  thought  proper  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  he  laid  down  the  slightly 
Asiatic  theory  that  the  husband 
only  had  rights,  while  the  woman 
had  nothing  but  duties. 

*  A  husband,'  he  said, '  ought  to 
have  an  absolute  control  over  his 
wife's  actions.  He  has  the  right  to 
say  to  her,  "  Madame,  you  shall  not 
leave  the  house ;  madame,  you  shall 
not  go  to  the  play;  madame^  you 


shall  not  visit  nor  receive  such  and 
such  persons."'  That  is  to  say, 
'  Madame,  you  belong  to  me,  body 
and  soul !' 

Napoleon,  in  fact,  transferred  the 
discipline  of  the  guard-room  to  the 
family  home.  At  a  later  period,  at 
St  Helena,  after  he  had  time  for 
reflection,  he  seemed  to  regret  poly- 
gamy. With  the  views  of  a  con- 
queror accustomed  to  consume  a 
considerable  quantity  of  human 
wares  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal  his  notion 
that  the  perfection  of  marriage  con- 
sisted in  producing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  the  raw  material  of 
war. 

You  have  not,  however,  done  all, 
when  you  have  inscribed  in  a  code 
man's  right  divine  to  domineer  over 
woman :  you  have  to  carry  out  the 
code  in  practice.  But  the  applica- 
tion sometimes  gives  the  lie  to  the 
principle.  There  is  many  a  gifted, 
not  to  say  portioned  woman,  who 
thinks  to  herself,  'Since,  in  every 
household  there  must  be  one  who 
commands  and  another  who  obeys^ 
let  us  see  which  it  is  to  be.' 

So  she  speaks  out  boldly,  and 
says, '  I  will !'  She  says  it  in  right 
of  her  portion ;  she  says  it  in  right 
of  her  family,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  behind  her  portion ;  or  it  may 
be,  in  right  of  her  beauty  and  the 
terror  that  beauty  exercises.  This 
imperious  dame  avenges  on  her 
husband's  person  the  wrongs  of 
every  other  married  woman.  She 
makes  him  her  clerk,  her  fetcher 
and  carrier.  She  sends  him  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  to  her  milliner,  lier 
dressmaker;  and  if  she  dared  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  authority 
to  its  extreme,  she  would  make  him 
try  on  her  skirt  or  her  top.  She 
insists  on  his  accompanying  her  to 
mass,  and  on  his  carrying  her  clasped 
missal  under  his  arm ;  but,  above 
all,  no  complaint  or  observation; 
she  does  not  choose  to  be  answered ; 
otherwise,  she  pouts,  she  weeps,  she 
has  an  attack,  and  after  the  attack 
an  illness. 

When  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  she  is  inspired 
with  a  wish  to  visit  some  Mend  of 
her  childhood,  the  husband,  in  order 
to  be  received  back  into  &vour,  is 
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obliged  to  take  their  ofEspring  out 
for  a  walk,  carrying  in  melancholy 
Btyle  the  hoop  and  the  skipping- 
lope  slung  on  his  ann.  What  ob- 
jection can  he  possibly  make?  Isn't 
a  father  the  best  of  nursemaids  ? 

In  the  evening,  at  least,  he  hopes 
to  eiyoy  in  peace  the  reward  ho  has 
earned,  in  the  delights  of  intimacy. 
After  dinner,  at  ease  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  before  the  crackling  chimney- 
nre,  half-asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  he 
digests  his  mc^  in  ecstatic  comfort 
It  is  raining  or  snowing  out  of 
doors.  The  angry  phantom  of  De- 
cember is  making  the  weathercocks 
spin.  But  Madame  has  a  new  dress 
to  show  off;  and  that  very  day  is 
precisely  the  Governor  of  the  Bank's 
reception.  Without  a  minute's  de- 
lay, the  husband  has  to  quit  tiie 
careless  posture  and  the  conjugal 
slipper,  to  proceed  to  the  lugu- 
brious operations  of  shaving,  put- 
ting on  the  white  cravat  and  the 
varnished  boot,  and  going  and  fetch- 
ing a  voiture  de  ^ace,  under  the 
buckler  of  an  umbrella.  When  he 
has  found  it— and  it  is  often  un- 
findable— and  when  he  has  brought 
it  to  the  house-door  in  triumph,  he 
stows  into  the  box  on  wheels  the 
sixty  metres  of  gauze  indispen- 
sable to  the  circumference  of  a 
crinoline,  and  he  tries  to  find  some- 
where a  comer  big  enough  to  admit 
his  microscopic  self. 

He  rolls  along  through  the  sombre 
mist,  still  more  sombre  himself,  be- 
side his  mute  wife,  wiping  from 
time  to  time  the  bedimmed  glass  of 
the  window,  to  discover  how  far 
they  have  got  on  tiieir  way.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  land  appear,  namely, 
a  fa9ade  lighted  by  gas,  he  gives  the 
signal  to  stop.  He  then  gloriously 
enters  a  brilliantly-illimninated  sa- 
loon, changing  on  the  arm  of  his 
wife,  who  ma^es,  as  she  walks,  the 
noise  of  the  rising  tide.  There  he 
remains  standing,  hat  in  hand,  hold- 
ing his  head  up,  as  if  at  a  review. 
From  hour  to  hour  he  exchanges 
a  word  with  some  dignitary  of  the 
Bourse  touching  the  Three  per 
Cents  or  the  Grand  Central.  At  one 
in  the  morning,  his  wife  conde- 
scends to  relieve  him  from  standing 
sentinel,  and  to  lead  him  back  to  the 
family  fold.    For  the  honour  of  the 


beard,  however,  be  it  stated  that 
the  husband  thus  held  in  leading- 
strings  sometimes  breaks  loose  by 
E laying  his  wife  a  coup  de  tete,  or 
eadstrong  trick,  and  even  occa- 
sionally a  coup  dUetat,  Notwitli- 
standing  which  xmtoward  events, 
matrimony  is  none  the  less  recom- 
mendable. 

The  bachelor  is  wanting  in  ono 
virtue,  or  at  least  in  one  occasion  of 
virtue.  He  returns  home  in  the 
evening,  and  finds  at  his  fireside 
neither  a  wife  to  teach  him  kind- 
ness, nor  a  fair  little  head,  just  frosh 
from  heaven,  to  teach  him  candour. 
He  has  nobody  about  him  to  love 
or  assist.  He  knows  not  the  joy  of 
devotedness ;  he  cannot  even  serve 
his  apprenticeship  to  it.  He  lives 
alone,  always  alone,  himself  his  only 
object.  He  scarcely  fills  on  earth 
the  place  of  his  shoe-soles,  and  lie 
thinks  he  lives!  Life  knows  him 
not ;  let  him  gang  his  gate. 

Man,  unprovided  with  a  family, 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  man ;  to 
give  him  the  finishing  touch,  he 
must  acquire  the  graces  and  the 
tenderness  which  are  only  to  be 
acquired  from  the  hearts  of  a  mother, 
a  sister,  a  wife,  a  daughter.  A  man 
with  a  family,  says  Bacon,  has  given 
a  pledge  against  himself  to  fortune. 
Yes,  doubtless,  in  despotic  times,  he 
offers  a  greater  hold  to  tyranny, 
which  can  strike  him  as  many  blows 
as  he  has  children.  The  bachelor, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  attached  to 
the  soil  by  a  single  root.  When 
Sejanus  has  noted  him  on  his 
tablets,  he  can  strike  his  tent  and 
cross  the  frontier.  He  is  no  more 
retained  by  fear  than  by  favour ;  he 
lias  no  son  to  settle  in  life. 

Bacon,  nevertheless,  has  made  a 
mistake.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
said,  A  man  with  a  family  has  taken 
a  hostage  against  'destmy.  What 
does  it  matter  to  him  if  despotism 
deprive  the  citizen  of  a  citizen's 
rights,  and  if  CsBsar,  like  the  lion, 
reign  in  a  desert?  He  may  drive 
the  people  from  public  places,  but 
he  cannot  drive  the  parent  from  his 
home.  It  is  still  possible,  by  one's 
own  fireside,  to  testify  to  one's  self 
and  find  happiness  there ;  as  far,  at 
least,  as  one  has  the  right  to  be 
happy,  while  liberty  wears  widow's 
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weeds,  in  what  was  once  a  oountry, 
but  ifi  now  only  a  prison.  And  every 
time  the  fjomily-man  puts  a  crown 
aside  to  save  his  family  from  want, 
he  at  the  same  time  helps  to  raise 
his  native  land  above  servitude. 
Independence  of  position  is  a  gua- 
rantee for  independence  of  character. 
Despotism  must  have  a  mendicant 
people.  When  the  people  no  longer 
hold  out  its  handi  the  despot  ceases 
to  reign. 

The  mother  also  labours  in  her 
turn ;  maternity  is  a  ceaseless  work. 
By  education,  she  has  to  develop 
the  man  who  is  hidden  in  the  infant ; 
and,  to  educate  him,  she  exhausts 
the  whole  diplomacy  of  tenderness. 
She  was  tlie  first  to  suspect  the 
theory  of  attractive  labour.  She 
has  the  art  of  employing  her  idle 
child,  with  the  air  of  amusing  him 
all  the  while.  She  teaches  him  to 
do  good  by  doing  it  herself,  and  to 
love  by  setting  him  the  example.  If 
the  pupil,  by-and-by,  become  alight 
in  his  generation,  his  mother  has  a 
right  to  half  the  merit  Nor  is  her 
devotedness  a  capital  sunk  without 
interest.  Her  virtuous  conduct  re- 
turns to  her  and  envelopes  her  with 
fresh  beauty.  Mother  and  affec- 
tionate wife  at  once,  she  bears,  like 
the  orange-tree,  flowers  and  fruit 
together.  On  approaching  her,  you 
feel  a  change  working  within  you, 
and  a  desire  to  become  better  and 
holier. 

Only  let  gymnastics  form  part  of 
a  girl's  education,  and  humanity 
will  have  acquired  a  renovated 
vigour ;  Woman  will  have  recovered 
the  equilibrium  between  her  mus- 
cular and  her  nervous  systems.  In- 
stead of  an  involuntary  sibyl  in- 
cessantly festened  to  her  tripod,  who 
wills  and  acts  solely  by  electrical 
discharges,  you  will  have  a  soul  ex- 
ercising a  voluntary  choice  of  action, 
and  compelling  its  body  to  conform 
to  its  own  will.  Woman  surely  has 
the  right  to  enjoy  good  health,  bo- 
cause  she  is  obhged  to  be  healthy 
for  two — namely,  for  her  own  sake 
and  for  her  child's. 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  secret 
of  Asia's  decline?  You  will  doubt- 
less find  it  in  the  double  stifling 
which  results  from  climate  and  des- 
potism;  but  you  will  still  more 


surely  discover  it  in  the  compulsory 
repose  of  the  harem,  which  oondemzM 
Woman  to  mould  and  stagnate  in 
an  aromatic  dungeon  reeking  with 
the  vapours  of  narguiie.  It  i« 
therefore  Man's  own  interest  to  draw 
forth  Woman  from  a  listless  life  of 
indoor  pleasure — the  dinner,  the 
ball,  the  concert,  the  evening  party 
—to  force  her,  from  time  to  time, 
into  the  open  air ;  to  train  her  to 
walk,  to  swim,  and  to  ride. 

But  she  has  not  only  to  educate 
her  bodily  powers,  she  has  also  her 
heart  to  send  to  school,  and  to  de- 
velop its  sympathy,  its  faculty  of 
feeling.  When  the  sympathetic  sen- 
timent is  beautiful  or  grand,  it 
amounts  to  love,  to  admiration,  and 
elevates  the  person  who  feels  it  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  human 
soul.  For  a  woman  to  attain  all 
the  merit  of  which  she  is  capable, 
it  is  good  that  she  love  and  admire 
nature — that  she  be  able  to  read  the 
poetry  of  nature  at  sight  A  woman 
who  does  not  care  to  look  out  of  win- 
dow to  admire  a  sunset,  has  one  spi- 
ritual gift  the  less ;  she  is  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  the  infinite. 

It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  may  venture  to  admire  a  picture 
without  doing  the  slightest  wrong. 
If  art  raise  her  views  of  every  created 
thing,  so  much  the  better.  She  may 
understand  music,  and  even  per- 
form it,  without  throwing  society 
into  confusion.  What  danger  is 
there  in  conversing  with  her  piano 
in  St  Cecilia's  ethereal  language, 
provided  she  do  not  abuse  the 
dreamy  sounds  to  rock  her  imagina- 
tion into  rhythmical  somnambulism, 
unconscious  of  herself,  and  with  no 
reaction  of  thought?  The  same 
may  be  said  of  poetry.  Poetry  is 
nothing  else  than  a  revenge  which 
the  sold  takes  on  commonplace 
reality— an  agreeable  method  of 
soaring  to  the  skies  on  lyrical  wings. 
After  such  an  ascent,  a  woman  will 
set  little  store  by  a  bit  of  ribbon  or 
a  scrap  of  silk,  stuck  on  to  extort  a 
fool's  compliment  or  entrap  an  im- 
becile. 

In  any  case,  Woman  must  be 
allowed  to  occupy  her  mind  with 
reasonable  employment  Poor  or 
rich,  we  ought  all  of  us  to  work, 
were  it  only  for  work's  sake.   Work 
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pofiBesses  ib  itself,  independent  of 
all  ideas  of  profit,  a  secret  moialising 
influence ;  it  pierents  human  nature 
from  Mling  into  the  fermentation  of 
reveria 

In  formar  times,  before  the  inya- 
sion  of  machinery,  a  young  woman, 
even  a  patrician,  eyen  a  princess, 
found  in  her  house  a  complete 
series  of  work,  which  preservea  her 
from  the  dangers  of  an  idle  imagina- 
tion. She  span,  or  she  embroidered. 


She  embroiders  stni,  because  em- 
broidery represents  the  anstooracy 
of  the  needle.  But,  during  the  rest 
of  her  time,  what  does  she  do  to 
escape  ennui  ? 

Urge  her,  then— M.  Pelletan  con- 
eludes— body  and  soul,  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits  which  will  divert  her 
mina  from  thoughts  that  are  not 
convenient.  They,  at  least,  will 
never  cost  her  a  moment's  repent- 
ance or  remorsa 

E.  S.  D. 


A  STEING  PROM  ST.  VALENTINE'S  LYRE. 


IT  is  a  characteristio  pettiness  of 
our  age  that  we  are  given  to  the 
burlesque  of  raeatness.  Of  old  the 
traditions  and  the  observances  of 
St  Yalentme's  day  were  without 
persiflage  and  without  ridicule. 
There  might  be  much  gaiety,  but 
there  was  little  flippant  or  insolent 
insincerity.  The  anonymous  letters 
that  formerly  graced  the  festival 
were  the  bashful  announcers  of  a 
resi)ectful  attachment  The  most 
distinguished  of  our  earlier  poets 
have  left  traces  of  the  loyalty  they 
professed  and  paid  to  the  patron 
saint  of  Lova  From  the  works  of 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  of  Shake< 
speare,  Drayton,  and  many  others, 
we  might  cull  instances  of  respect- 
ful reference  orof  tender  inspiration. 
But  the  earliest  poet  to  whom 
the  literature  of  St  Valentine  was 
indebted  for  any  great  system  or 
number  of  contributions  was 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson 
of  Charles  V.  of  France,  fother  of 
Louis  Xn.,  and  xmcle  of  Francis  I., 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Agjnoourt  in  the  year  141 5. 
He  was  detuned  in  captivity,  chiefly 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  twenty- 
five  vears,  during  which  he  culti- 
vated botJi  the  English  and  the 
French  muse  with  elegance  and 
success.  He  was  ransomed  in  1440 
by  Phihp  the  Qood,  Duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  for  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns;  and  died  six 
years  after.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  if  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
had  the  thankleas  blessing  of  a 
twenty-flve  years'  impxiaiiiUQQBi  hft 


had  a  set-off  in  the  bliss  of  being 
thrice  married.  Surely  there  was 
no  haJf-heartedness  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  St  Valentine. 

The  origin  of  some  sixty  poems 
of  the  valentine  order  of  which  he 
was  the  autiior— the  antiquity  of 
the  French  of  which  makes  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  quote  any 
of  them — is  thus  set  forth  in  an 
edition  of  his  '  Poesies,'  published  at 
Paris  in  1809:— 'Le  14  Janvier' 
(should  not  this  be  Fevrier  ?)  '  Va- 
lentine de  Milan '  (mother  of  our 
princely  author)  'c616brait  la  f6te  de 
St.  Valentin,  son  patron;  en  r6- 
unissant  h  sa  cour  les  chevaliers  et 
les  dames  les  plus  aimables.  EUe 
tenait  une  cour  d'amour,  ou  cheque 
chevalier  6tait  tenu  de  choisir  une 
dame,  de  la  servir,  la  chanter  pen- 
dant une  ann6e,  avec  la  liberty  de 
lui  Stre  fiddle  plus  long-temps.'  It 
is  due  to  her  son  Charles,  who  took 
so  kindly  to  the  maternal  project, 
and  was  so  gallant  with  his  pen,  to 
show  that  he  was  no  carpet  knight ; 
and  that,  if  he  was  taken  captive  at 
Agincourt,  it  was  from  no  want  of 
personal  bravery  on  his  part.  There 
is  a  fitness  in  establishing  this  point 
by  the  testimony  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, with  whom  the  French  duke 
had,  as  we  shall  see  immediately, 
very  pronounced  VcdmiineafBoaiUes, 
The  stanzas  below  are  extracted 
from  Drayton's  poem  on  the '  Battle 
of  Agincourt' 

*  Tet  while  thus  nobly  thej  hoU  ap  tiw  Chase 
Upon  the  Frenoh,  and  had  so  high  a  hand, 
The  Daka  of  Buorbon.  to  maks  food  his  plaoe, 
Inforoedhi^  tr9Bfs(wlUi  moflll  ^)  to  stand 
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To  whom  the  Earl  of  Saffolk  nukes  apace, 
BrluglDg  a  fresh  and  yet  anfonght-witb  band 
Of  yaXlani  biltanen ;  Oxford  witb  sncoeas 
Up  with  hla  troops  doth  with  the  other 


*  When  in  ooous  Orleanoe,  quite  thrust  off  be- 
fore 
By  those  mde  crowds  that  from  the  English 

ran. 
EnconraKing  stout  Bonrlvm's  troops  the  more 

T'  affront  the  foe  thai  insUntly  began ; 
Fain  wonld  the  Duke,  if  possible,  restore 
(Doing  as  much  as  could  be  done  by  man) 
Their  honour  lost  by  this  their  Ute  defeat, 
And  CKoaid  only  by  their  base  retreat/ 

The  same  DraytoD,  famous  in  our 
literature  for  many  noble  works  at 
present  little  read— amongst  others 
the  'Polyolbion/  and  'England's 
Heroical  Epistles/  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  reader  may  detect  a 
genuine  Ovidean  soiip^n--haa  left, 
to  the  delight  or  the  neglect  of 
future  ages,  the  following  graceful 
poem  '  To  his  Valentine '  :— 

'  Muse,  bid  the  mom  awake. 
Sad  winter  now  declines. 
Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mato ; 

This  day's  St  Valentine'9. 
For  that  good  Bishop's  sake 
Get  up  and  let  me  see, 
What  beauty  it  shaU  be 
That  fortune  us  araigns. 

*Bnt  lo,  in  happy  hour. 

The  place  wherein  she  lies 
In  yonder  climbing  tower 

Gilt  by  the  glittering  rise. 
0  JoTC !  that  in  a  shower. 
That  once  that  thunderer  did. 
When  he  in  drops  lay  hid. 
That  I  could  her  surprise. 

•  Her  canopy  I'll  draw 

With  spangled  plumes  bcdight ; 
No  mortal  ever  saw 

So  ravishing  a  sight. 
That  it  the  gods  might  awo. 
And  powerfully  traniiplerce 
The  globy  universe 
Out-shooting  cveiy  light. 

'My  lips  ru  softly  lay 

Upon  her  heavenly  cheek, 
Dy'd  like  the  dawning  day 
As  polished  ivory  sleek. 
And  in  her  ear  I'll  say  :— 
**0  thou  bright  morning  star, 
'Tls  I  that  come  so  far 
My  Valentine  to  seek. 

• "  Each  Uttle  bird  this  tide 

]>oth  chase  her  loved  peer. 
Which  constantly  abide 

In  wedlock  all  the  year. 
As  Nature  is  their  guide. 
So  may  we  two  be  true 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new, 
As  turtles  coupled  wore. 


••  The  sparrow,  swan,  the  dove. 

Though  Venus'  birds  they  be. 
Yet  are  they  not  for  love 

So  absolute  as  we. 
For  reason  ns  doth  move. 

They  but  by  billing  woo; 

Then  try  what  we  can  dcv 
To  whom  all  sense  is  ttce. 

^  *  •  Which  have  we  more  than  they 
By  livelier  organs  swayed ; 
Our  happiness  each  way 

More  by  our  sense  obeyed. 
Our  passions  to  display 
This  season  us  doth  fit ; 
Then  let  ns  foUow  it 
As  nature  us  doth  lead. 

* "  One  kiss  in  two  let's  break 

Confounded  with  the  touch ; 
But  half-words  let  as  speak. 

Our  lips  employed  so  mudi ; 
Until  we  both  grow  weak  ; 
W^ith  sweetness  of  thy  breath 
0  smother  roe  to  death. 
Long  let  our  joys  be  such. 

'  '*  Ijet's  laugh  at  them  that  chnse 

ITielr  ValenUnea  by  lot ; 
;    To  wear  their  names  ihat  use 
Whom  idly  they  have  got ; 
Such  poor  choice  we  refuse. 
Saint  Valentine  befriend, 
We  thus  this  moon  may  sjpend. 
Else,  3InM>,  awake  her  not !"  ' 

Dr.  Donne,  dean  of  St.  PauFs, 
churchman  and  dignitary  as  he  was 
in  later  life,  wrote,  in  his  sowing- 
time  of  the  wild  variety  of  a  useful 
cereal,  an '  Epithalamium  on  Frede- 
rick, Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhyne, 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  being  mar- 
ried on  St.  Valentine's  Day.'  The 
iirst  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  may 
perhaps  be  counted  decent  enough 
to  be  quoted  here;  many  of  the 
otliers  are  a  trifle  more  questionable 
than  the  most  doubtful  inuendo  of 
Sir  John  Suckling's  'Ballad  on  a 
Wedding.'  But  indeed  it  is  only  the 
first  stanza  of  this  '  Epithalamium ' 
that  properly  l^longs  to  us,  as  being 
adapted  to  St.  Valentine,  and  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  popular  senti- 
ments and  ceremonies.  A  modem 
poet,  in  treating  so  magnificent  a 
subject  as  a  state  alliance,  would 
probably  endeavour  tomake  his  muse 
step  grandly  in  time  to  political  ac- 
companiments; but  Donne  was 
diverted  from  this  by  his  inveterate 
proneness  to  speculate  on  physio- 
logical probabilities.  Thus  sings 
the  embryo  dean :— 
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Hall,  bbhop  Valentine,  whose  day  thla  is, 
All  the  air  la  thy  diooeae. 
And  all  tho  chiipfaig  choristers. 
And  other  blrda  are  thy  parisfaloDeTS : 

Thou  many'st  every  year 
The  Ijrric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove ; 
The  sparrow,  that  neglects  his  life  for  love ; 
The  boaaehold  bird,  wiih  the  red  stomacher ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon. 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon ; 
r  The  husband  oock  looks  oat,  and  straight  is  sped. 
And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her  feather- 
bed. 
This  day  mora  cheerfully  than  e%'er  shine. 
This  day.  which  might  inflame  thyself,  old 
Valentine. 

Till  now  thou  wum'dst  with  multiplying  loves 
Two  lailcs,  two  sparrows,  or  two  doves ; 
All  that  ia  nothing  onto  this, 
For  thon  this  day  couplest  two  phenizes. 

Thon  mak'st  a  taper  see 
'  What  the  San  never  saw,  and  what  tbe  ark 
(Which  was  of  fowl  and  beasts  tbe  cage  and 

park) 
Did  not  contain,  one  bed  contains  throogh  thee 
I    Two  phenizes  whose  Joined  breasts 
Are  onto  one  another  matnal  nests ; 
Where  moUon  kindles  such  fires  as  ahall  give 
Yoang  phenizea,  and  yet  the  old  shall  live : 
Whose  love  and  ooarage  never  shall  decline,* 
Bot  make  the  whole  year  through  thy  day, 
0  Valentine  V 

Taming  from  Br.  Donne,  and 
sappressing  his  ribaldry,  which  no 
loyal  raider  of '  London  Society '  can 
desire  to  see  exposed,  we  come  npon 
a  choice  expression  of  Valentine 
tenderness  and  chivalry,  left  ns  by 
Phineas  Fletcher,  the  author  of 
'  The  Parple  Island,'  an  erudite  and 
philosophical  poem  in  which  physi- 
ology is  used  for  quite  other  pur- 
poses than  in  Donne's  'Epithala- 
miam.' 

Allowing  for  the  quaintness  and 
conceit  of  the  anagram,  qualities 
which  were  incidental  to  Fletcher's 
age,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  tender  and  true 
than  these  few  lines  addressed 

•To  MT  OSLT  CHOSIK  VALIBTIirB  AKD  WiFE. 

r  Kayitrsss  Elizabeth  Vincent 
( Is  my.^rea8t's  chaste  Valentine. 
Think  not  (fair  love)  that  chance  my  band 

directed 
To  make  my  choice  my  diaooe;  Uind  chance 

and  hands 
Gould  never  see  what  most  my  mind  elfecied ; 
Bot  Heaven  (that  ever  with  chaste  true  lovo 

stands) 
Lent  fyes  to  see  what  most  my  eyes  respected ; 
Then  do  not  thou  resist  what  Heaven  com- 


Bat  yield  thee  his,  who  must  be  ever  thine ; 
My  heart  thy  altar  is,  my  breast  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  name  for  ever  is,  my  breast's  chaste  Valen- 
Une.' 

One  may  often  spend  a  consider- 
able time  in  threshing  the  straw  of 
Herrick's  'Hesperides'  before  he 
comes  to  a  kernel  of  com ;  and  the 
four  lines  which  follow,  and  for 
which  that  jovial  priest  is  answer- 
able, are  inserted  chiefly  because  it 
does  not  seem  kind  entirely  to  pass 
over  the  claims  of  so  very  fecund  a 
contributor  to  our  fragmentary 
erotic  poetry.    Herrick  thus  sings 

•To  HIS  Valkktccb  ox  St.  VALEsrnnt's  Day. 
'Oft  have  I  heard  both  yoaths  and  virgins  say 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couple  too,  this 

day; 
But  by  their  flight  I  never  can  divine 
When  I  sbaU  couple  with  my  Valentine/ 

The  popular  notion  of  birds 
choosing  their  mates  on  St.  Yalen* 
tine's  &y — ^to  which  Herrick  al- 
ludes, and  the  details  of  which  se- 
lection were  given  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  by  Cowper— as 
well  as  that  other  popular  idea  that 
the  first  single  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  met  by  any  other  on  the 
morning  of  St.  Valentine's  day  was 
the  destined  wife  or  the  destined 
husband  of  the  person  meeting  him 
or  her,  are  presented  together  by 
the  poet  Gray,  who  puts  such  words 
as  these  into  the  mouth  of  a  country 
dame: — 

*  Last  ValenUne,  the  day  whoi  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpli^sflnd, 
I  early  roee  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  son  had  chased  the  stars  away : 
A-fleld  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  du), 
'lliee  first  I  spied— and  the  first  swain  we  aeo, 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  love  be  !* 

In  February,  1784,  was  published 
'The  New  English  valentine 
Writer,  or  the  High  Road  to  Love ; 
for  both  Sexes,  containing  a  com- 
plete Set  of  Valentines,  Aoper  for 
almost  every  Tbads  in  Town  or 
Country,  with  their  Answers.  Like- 
wise a  variety  of  pleasing  Verses 
OEdculated  to  crown  with  Mirth  and 
Good  Humour,  the  happy  Bay  which 
is  called  St.  Valentine,  which  the 
Young  of  both  Sexes  may  read 
without  blushing,  and  those  of 
riper  Years  find  much  Pleasure  and 
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Entortammeni  To  which  is  added 
seveml  New  Songs  in  Hononr  of 
the  Day,  never  hefore  printed. 
Written  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk;  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  City  of  Oxford;  Mr.  Manley, 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex;  Miss 
Bose,  of  the  City  of  Canterbury^ 
Miss  Lovejoy,  of  the  City  of  York ; 
MUas  Gray,  of  the  City  of  Bristol.' 
This  book,  as  may  be  surmised  from 
the  writers  giving  their  names— if 
indeed  the  artistic  distribution  of 
these  do  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
noma  de  plume^is  thoroughly  genial 
wid  harmless;  and  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  obnoxious  a  volume 
the  Valentines  of  to-day  devoted  to 
professional coMTteihip  or  expressions 
of  scorn  and  antipathy  would  make 
if  gathered  within  cover,  we  are  in- 
clined, in  the  interest  of  popular 
good  taste,  to  wish  that  it  might  be 
re-edited.  Here  are  two  or  three 
specimens:— 

Thb  Fjlbxib  to  -— .  — » 
.  'Ifplooghandcart 
Oaa  pleaae  your  heart 

With  milking  oow§  uid  swlnc, 
Oome  hero  to  me 
And  yoa  Bh«U  see 

I^re  plenty,  Valentine. 
Good  com,  my  fields 
In  plenty  yields  J 

My  bama  are  filled  with  store, 

ITtne  sheep  in  pens, 
And  cocks  and  hena, 

Are  clncklDg  roand  my  door. 
For  pudding  and  beef 
Provlafon  chief,  < 

And  up  the  chimney,  baoon  j 
Sweet  Valentine 
If  you'll  be  mine  * 

Youll  never  be  mistaken.' 

'AnSWU  of  — —  — —  TO  THE  FaJOKKU. 

*  Tour  plough  and  cart 
Have  won  my  heart, 

Pray  who  could  betto*  wish? 
With  com  in  store, 
Fowls  at  the  door. 

And  milk,  a  well-flUed  dish. 
I4et  others'  fate 
Be  high  and  great, 

A  fiumer's  wife  be  mine ; 
1*0  milk  the  cows, 
And  mind  the  house, 

And  feed  the  grunting  swine. 
In  sommer's  d«y 
I'll  help  make  hay 

While  hot  the  sun  docs  »Mn<> ; 
Thtn  oome  to  me 
And  let's  agree 

Ah(»aiit,V!eaHitiaa.' 


Tjn  FUHMOKGER  TO  — —  — ^ 

'  Thou  art  a  disk 

Of  dainty  fish. 
Better  than  soles  or  whiting ; 

Tour  eyee  are  bright 

As  spraU  hy  night, 
Like  smelts,  your  breath's  delightiug. 

You've  slipt,  I  tea. 

Just  like  my  eel. 
Quite  through  this  heart  of  mine ; 

No  flouider  that 

Is  caught  so  flat 
As  I,  your  Valentine. 

A  shrimp  am  I 

Till  you  comply. 
Then  dab  me  pray  no'morc ; 

I'm  full  of  spawn 

As  any  prawn. 
Pray  what  would  you  have  more  ?* 


ANSWXB  or  — -  —i—  JO  THB  FUBMUNbKX. 

'Good  Mr.  Fish,' 

You're  not  the  dish 
That's  suited  to  my  mind  j 

'TIS  a  plain  case,  • 

I'm  not  a  plaice 
Kor  yet  a  trout,  youll  find. 

A  gudgeon  you 

Are  in  my  view. 
Which  easily  I  draw; 

Should  yon  be  mine, 

Sweet  Valentine, 
Beware  of  lobster's  claw. 

So  take  your  dish 

Of  dainty  fish 
And  oast  your  net  elsewhere ; 

Bat  1  despise 

Your  sprat-like'eyos, 
So  fkre  yon  well,  my  dear !' 

Job;'tbk  SAsiorAir,  to  Otbtke  Nah,  with  a 

KXIVB. 

'As  I  am  ciylng  round  my  sand  ^ 
And  yon,  my  Valentine,  at  hand, 
To  open  oysters,  on  my  life^ 
I've  sent  my  Nan  a  pretty  knife. 
Oh  I  let  your  roqr  fingers  take 
And  keep  it  safe  for  Joey's  sake ; 
Each  oyster  then  you'll  ope  with  ease, 
And  eveiy  customer  you'll  please.* 

AJDbWKB,  WITH  A  JxCXAai. 

( My  Joey  is  to  me  so  kind. 

It  makes  me  slmost  quite  sand-blind ; 

And  to  help  out  your  raw-flanked  team, 

I've  hit  upon  a  noble  scheme : 

To  aid,  as  through  the  streete  you  pasb, 

I've  sent  my  sandman  Joe;  an  ass  ; 

It  ooat  just  half  a  crown  of  mine. 

So  now  farewell,  my  Valentine  1' 

Another  Valentme,  taken  from 
'The  New  Mirror  of  Love/  pub- 
lished at  GlaE^win  183  a,  has  some 
little  pretension,  apart  from  that 
arising  from  a  fair  amount  of 
talent,  to  dramatic  interest,  on  the 
Boore  of  cataloguing  ib.e  fi^vourite 
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pieces  that  had  the  ran  of  the 
Doards  about  the  time  of  its  issue. 
It  runs  thus;  being  addressed  to 
*  A  Lady  fond  of  Plays ' : — 

•  Not  "The  Pbor  Gentleman  "  am  I, 

Nor  even  **  The  Heir-at-Law ;" 
••  Who  wants  a  Guinea  ?'  you  nu^  cry, 
I  soora  "  The  Prize"  to  draw. 

• "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  '*  appears, 

-  The  Stratagem  "  is  mine ; 
"The  Honeymoon  "  shall  last  for  years, 
Then  be  my  Valentine. 

•  To  •'  Matrimony  "  then  agree, 

For  no  •*  Deaf  Lover  ••  I, 
*■  The  Constant  Couple  "  wc  shall  be. 
••  The  RlvaU"l'U  defy. 

•*<  Frightened  to  Death  "  111  be,  if  thou 
A  •*  Lover's  Vows  "  decline ; 
But  let's  be  "  lian  and  Wife,"  for  now 
I  am  thy  Valentine.' 

In  the  I^Iarch  number  of '  London 
Society '  for  last  year,  there  appeared 
an  article  entitled  *  Drawing-Koom 
Poetry  —  Filigree  Philosophy,'  in 
which  the  life  and  the  poetical  re- 
mains of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed  were  genially  discussed  and 
exhibited  in  specimen.  But,  as  if 
to  leave  a  gleaning  for  our  present 


Surpose,  the  author  of  that  paper 
id  not  expose  the  contents  of  a 
little  cabinet  labelled '  Poems  written 
in  Early  Youth,'  and  in  one  small 
compartment  of  which  was  grouped 
a  small  number  of  Valentines.  Here, 
and  now  we  say  no  further  word  of 
this  gifted  and  lamented  author, 
we  simply  use,  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude,  one  of  his  Valentines  as  a 
tail-piece.  It  is  entitled  'The 
Dove':— 

The  Dovb. 
'  Tell  me,  little  darling  Dove, 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  rove  ? 

*  I  am  In  haste ;  a  brother  tied 
This  doggrel  greeting  to  my  side : 
"  May  every  good  my  sister  bless— 
Life,  virtue,  health,  and  happiness;    ' 
Not  vulgar  mirth,  but  modest  sense ; 
Not  mines  of  gold,  but  competence ; 
With  these  her  bark  may  peaceful  glide, 
UnlAjured,  down  life's  swelling  tide. 
May  soft  Content's  all-healing  power  , 
stand  ready  for  each  suffering  hour^ 
Enhance  the  good  the  fates  bestow; 
And  mitigate  the  pangs  of  woe. 
Each  year  may  an  adoring  crew 
New  Valentines  around  her  strew ; 
Be  every  page  and  every  line 
As  ardent,  as  sincere,  as  mine  1"  ' 

A.H.G. 
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A  VALENTINE  IN  THE  BREEZES. 

SOFTLY,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  gloriously  firesh  and  free, 
Down  to  where  the  western  beaches  meet  the  kisses  of  the  ^ea ; 
Sweep  o'er  woodland,  hill,  and  meadow,  all  along  the  river  side, 
Where  the  peaceful  rushes  quiver  to  the  music  of  the  tide, 
Down  to  where,  without  the  harbour,  roar  the  breakers  in  their  play. 
Bursting  o'er  the  wall  of  granite  in  a  shower  of  stinging  spray ; 
Where  the  lofty  cliffs  in  whiteness  underneath  the  sunlight  shine. 
Softly,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  from  my  lips  a  Valentine ! 

Tell  to  one,  ye  rushing  breezes,  one  as  good  and  true  as  fair —  ' 
Whisper  while  ye  softly  lift  the  braids  of  darkly  golden  hair,    ' 
That  the  Valentine  ye  bear  her  is  the  ofifer  of  a  heart 
From  whose  depth  the  winsome  beauty  of  her  face  will  never  part; 
From  whose  inmost  life  the  blessing  of  her  sweetness  never  flies. 
In  whose  memory  there  glitters  all  the  glory  of  her  eyes — 
All  the  gleaming  of  the  silky  chesnut  tresses  as  they  twine 
In  the  breeze  that  carries  westward  this  my  earnest  Valentine. 

More  than  beauty  too.    Oh !  tell  her  of  the  hope  whose  purple  bloom 

Bainbow-like  is  brightly  arching  over  eVry  hour  of  gloom, 

Of  the  gentle  winning  kindness  and  the  simple  spotless  truth 

That  are  gems  of  rarest  water  in  the  coronet  of  youth. 

And  are  hers.    Oh !  tell  her,  breezes,  how  their  magic  falls  on  me 

As  the  silver  moonbeams  glimmer  soft  across  a  stormy  sea! 

Tell  her  that  her  gifts  and  graces  all  in  harmony  combine. 

And  their  glamour  is  upon  me  as  I  send  the  Valentine ! 

Softly,  swiftly  blow,  ye  breezes,  typical— oh !  such  my  prayer ! — 

Of  the  softness  of  life's  breezes  unto  one  as  sweet  as  &ir. 

As  your  music  murmurs  lowly  through  the  budding  violet  leaves, 

So  may  life's  melodious  cadence— free  from  aught  that  chafes  or  grievos- 

Mark  the  epochs  of  existence  in  a  changeless  chord  of  joy. 

Too  well-earned  to  be  imperilled,  too  unworldly  for  alloy — 

For  the  Queen  of  Hearts  whose  tresses  all  of  sHky  golden  shine, 

As  she  wanders  on  the  morning  that  shall  bring  my  Valentine! 

Softly,  swiftly  sweep,  ye  breezes,  gloriously  fresh  and  free, 
Down  to  where  the  sands  are  stretching  far,  beside  the  sapphire  sea ; 
Tell  the  story  I  have  whispered,  tell  it  in  its  earnest  power. 
Tell  it  as  a  truth  whose  meaning  never  changes  for  an  hour; 
Tell  of  love  unutterable— love  unchangeable  as  mine. 
Tell  the  old,  old  happy  story,  told  so  oft  in  prose  and  rhyme — 
Whisper  to  the  heart  so  tender-true— the  gentle  heart  that's  mine — 
Every  prayer,  and  hope,  and  blessing  summed  in  this  my  Valentine. 

W.  R. 
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BEADBUEY'S  VISITOE. 


MARBIED  indeed  I  Married!' 
And,  just  to  impress  on  his 
own  mind  the  enormity  of  the 
thing,  he  said  it  again,  'Married! 
Well  I'm  sure!  what  next?' 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bradbury,  the  eminent  building- 
contractor;  and  the  above  observa- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Bradbury 
when  comfortably  seated  before  his 
writingHdesk,  in  his  private  sanc- 
tum, at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
taiaiy,  in  the  year— I'm  not  quite 
sure  about  the  year,  but  you'll  be 
kind  enough  to  notice  particularly 
that  it  was  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
bruajy,— Mr.  Bradbury  had  heea 
looking  over  his  private  accounts^ 
and  calculating  how  many  thou- 
sands the  last  twelve  months  had 
added  to  his  fortune.  The  result 
was  fully  satisfactory ;  but  he  was 
evidently  not  entirely  at  his  ease. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  that 
morning  received  a  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  his  only  daughter,  the  child 
of  his  first  wife,  and,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  from  a  rasqal  without 
a  penny.  (Not  that  Frank  Wilson 
was^a  rascal,  or  penniless  in  reality ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  honour- 
able young  fellow^  with  a  small  but 
increasing  income;  but  Mr.  Brad- 
bury had  large  ideas,  and  that  was 
his  way  of  putting  it.) 

He  coula  hardly  believe  his  own 
cars  when  the  young  man  made  his 
audacious  proposal.  Young  Wilson, 
a  fellow'  with  a  paltry  four  hundred 
a  year,  had  sat  in  that  very  room 
and  proposed  himself  as  a  husband 
for  Mr.  Bradbury's  only  child,  who 
would,  after  his  death,  come  into  a 
fortune  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  and  had,  more- 
over, assured  him  that  the  young 
lady  herself  was  just  as  anxious  for 
the  union— indeed,  that  they  had  long 
loved  each  other  very  dearly.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  being  a  millionaire,  with 
a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
diaapproved  of  love-matches  on 
principle,  and  of  course  had  said, 
'Certamly  not^Vin  th«  sternest  pos- 


sible manner,  and  dismissed  the  un- 
happy suitor  in  much  discourage- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
get  the  audacious  proposition  out  of 
his  head.  So  now,  having  closed 
his  ledger,  and  not  feeling  disposed 
to  go  to  bed,  Mr.  Bradbury  deter- 
mined that  he  would  put  his  desk 
to  rights.  This  was  a  work  he  had 
always  been  intending  to  do  'to- 
morrow evening '  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  somehow  he  had  never 
done  so,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  rare 
confusion.  Letters  and  memoranda, 
old  and  new,  interspersed  with  odds 
and  ends  of  all  kinds,  were  huddled 
together  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment By  way  of  making  a  bc^- 
ning,  Bradbury  pulled  out  of  one 
comer  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  and 
untied  a  faded  green  ribbon  with 
which  they  were  bound ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  with  the  one  subject  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  made 
the  exclamation  above  mentioned. 
It  was  not  addressed  to  any  one, 
seeing  that  there  was  nobody  there ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Bradbury  natu- 
rally felt  surprised  when  a  silvery 
voice  replied— 

'Married,  Mr.  Bradbury?— cer- 
tainly :  and  why  not  ?' 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
flutter  among  the  old  letters  in 
Bradbury's  hand ;  and,  from  an  en- 
velope somewhat  larger  than  the 
rest,  emerged  a  lady  of  most  dazzling 
appearance.  She  was  decidedly 
diminutive,  being  of  only  about  six 
inches  stature,  but  of  admirable 
symmetry.  She  wore  a  garment  of 
gossamer  texture,  the  skirts  of 
which,  distended  in  the  most  ap- 
proved ballet  fashion,  were  looped 
up  with  ruby  hearts,  connected  with 
true-lovers'  knote  in  white  satin 
ribbon,  and  her  wreath  was  of 
similar  material .  This  angelic  being 
tripped  lightly  from  the  open  enve- 
lope to  Mr.  Bradbury's  table ;  and 
there,  after  a  coquettish  danco 
round,  seated  herself  on  the  closed 
lid  of  a  big  inkstand,  and  arranged 
the  folds  of  her  drapery  with  femi- 
nine exactness. 

I  a 
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Bradburfg  VitUor, 


'  Why  Bhotddn't  ihey  be  married, 
my  dear  sir  ?' 

Bradbury's  first  feeling,  after  he 
had  once  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  his  visitor's  tmexpected  appear- 
ance, was  a  dread  lest  Mrs.  £ 

(who  was  a  person  of  rigid  pro- 
priety, and  a  fine  flow  of  language) 
shonld  come  in  nnawares,  and  find 
him  in  tbo  company  of  a  lady  with 
snoh  exceedingly  short  petticoats. 
Bat  on  reflection,  remembering  that 
his  wife  had  been  in  bed  for  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  pro- 
bably sound  asleep,  he  took  cou- 
rage. 

'Why  not,  ma'am?*  said  Mr. 
Bradbury,  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  stubbly  hair — 'why 
not?  Because— because— it's  ridi- 
culous r 

'But  why  is  it  ridiculous,  Mr. 
Bradbury  ?—thafs  the  point.' 

'  Of  course  it's  ridiculous.  Kate's 
too  young,  for  one  thing.  Why, 
it's  only  the  other  day  since  the 
child  came  home  from  school ;  and 
she  won't  be  twenly-one  for  four 
months  yet' 

'  Youth  is  a  fault  that  mends  it- 
self. -Shell  soon  get  over  that. 
What's  the  next  reason,  sir,  if  you 
please?' 

'  The  next  reason  is  that  young 
Wilson  has  no  money,  or  next  to 
none:  and  a  very  good  reason  it 
is.' 

'  So  it  is,  decidedly.  How  much 
has  he  got?' 

« About  four  hundred  a  year  from 
his  business,  and  a  hundred  of  pri- 
vate proper^,  according  to  what  he 
told  me  this  momiug.' 

'  Very  good,  Mr.  Bradbury.  What 
is  the  next  reason?' 

'Next,  indeed!  I  think  thafs 
quite  enough,  without  ^anything 
else.' 

'Ton  have  no  personal  objection 
to  him,  then.  He  is  not  dissipated, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ?' 

'On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he 
is  a  steady,  hard-working  young 
fellow.  No ;  I  have  nothing  against 
him  in  that  way.' 

'Very  ^ood/  said  the  visitor. 
'Now,  Beigamin  Bradbury, listen  to 
me.  rve  mown  you  ever  since  you 
were  a  bpy.' 

'  You've  known  me  1— what  ?'  ex- 


claimed Mr.  Bradbury,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'Ever' since  you  were  a  boy:  yes, 
and  a  good  many  people  older  liian 
you.' 

'  You've  known  me  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy !  Why,  you're  not  more 
than ' 

Here  Mr.  Bradbury  stopped 
short,  not  feeling  sure  whether  six- 
teen or  six  would  be  nearest  the 
mark. 

'Dont  interrupt,  sir:  we'll  say 
ever  since  you  were  a  young  man« 
if  it  suits  you  better;  and  to  prove 
it,  I'll  show  you  your  portrait,  as 
you  were  then.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  touched  with 
her  wand  an  old  case  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  which  en- 
closed a  miniature. 

'  Open  it.' 

Bradbury  took  the  case  with  a 
slight  inward  chuckle,  knowing,  aa 
he  thought,  that  the  portrait  was 
that  of  a  deceased  uncle  of  his  wife. 
However,  on  opening  it,  he  found,  to 

his  astonishment,  that  Mrs.  B 's 

uncle  had  disappeared,  and  had 
given  place  to  a  life-like  represen^- 
tion  of  himself,  forty-five  y^urs 
younger.  Few  would  have  recog- 
nized the  wrinkled,  grizzled  Brad- 
bury of  to-day,  in  the  curly-haired 
young  fellow,  frill  of  life  and  merri- 
ment, which  the  portrait  repre- 
sented ;  but  Bradbury  did. 

'Bless  my  soull' said  he,  'so  it 
is  I  Ton  my  word,  I  wasn't  a  bad- 
looking  fellow  in  those  days.' 

And  Bradbury  pulled  up  his 
shirt-collar,  and  put  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  pride  ^  in  his  younger 
self. 

'Yes,  Benjamin  Bradbury,  you 
were  a  better-looking  man  in  those 
days,  as  yon  say— and  a  better- 
hearted  man,  in  the  bargain,  I  fancy. 
If  you  had  but  one  loaf,  in  those 
days,  you  would  give  away  half  to 
any  one  that  needed  it  more.' 

'So  I  would,'  said  Bradbury. 
'  What  a  donkey  I  must  have  been  1 
But  I  know  better  now.' 

'No,  you  don't,  Bei^'amin  Brad- 
bury; you  don't  know  better  now: 
you  have  got  hard  and  selfish,  and 
you  keep  all  you  can  get,  and  let  the 
needy  go  without;  but  you  don't 
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know  better.  Do  people  like  you 
better  now  than  they  did  then, 
think  you?' 

'  Dare  say  they  don't ;  but  I  don't 
much  mind  that/ 

'You  were  -poor,  and  now  you 
are  rich ;  but  are  you  any  happier 
now  than  then  ?  Look  at  the  por- 
trait again.* 

Bradbury  looked  at  the  image  of 
his  former  self;  and  as  he  gazed, 
long-forgotten  memories  thronged 
into  his  mind— memories  of  generous 
impulses,  eagerly  acted  upon;  of 
deeds  of  boyish  disinterestedness 
done  by  the  curly-haired  lad  before 
him— deeds  that  the  man  was  far 
too  pradent  to  do.  And  with  a 
qneer  choldng  ^sensation  in  his 
throat,  Bradbury  answered — 

'No;  on  the  whole,  I  think-— I 
suppose— I  was  happier  then.* 

'B^ppierl— to  be  sure  you  were,' 
said  the  sprite.  '  No  man  can  vio- 
late the  laws  of  his  being,  and  en- 
case himself  in  the  hard  panoply  of 
self,  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 
The  sympathetic  thrill  awakened 
in  the  breast  by  the  knowledge  of 
another's  happiness,  created  by  our 
means,  is  a  higher  pleasure  than 
any  your  gold  procures  for  you 
now:  and  that  jHeasure  you  have 
not  known  for  years,  Benjamin 
Bradbury.* 

'Gome,  cornel'  said  Bradbury, 
'you  don't  mean  to  persuade  me 
that  money  isn't  worth  having.' 

'  I  did  not  say  it  was  not,'  said  the 
sprita  '  Money  is  good  as  a  means, 
but  not  as  an  end.  It  is  good  be- 
cause it  will  purchase  many  plea- 
sures ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  precious 
pleasure  of  conferring  happiness  on 
others.  But  you,  and  men  like  you, 
grovel  in  the  earth  so  long,  that  at 
leng^  you  labour  only  to  gather  a 
heap  of  mould,  and  forget  all  about 
the  flowers.' 

'Well,'  said  Bradbury,  reflec- 
tively, 'I  don't  know.  I  rather 
think  there's  something  in  what 
you  say,  though.' 

•  WeU,  then,  to  come  to  the  point ; 
here  is  an  opportunity  of  treating 
yourself  to  a  great  pleasure,  by  con- 
forring  much  happiness  on  two 
people  who  deserve  it.  Tou  must 
consent  to  this  marriage.' 

'  That  111  be— I  mean  to  say,  I've 


fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I  won't 
do  anything  of  the  sort' 

'  You  will  consent,  I  assure  you. 
You  have  told  me  your  objections ; 
and  by  means  of  those  very  objec- 
tions I  intend  to  convince  you. 
Benjamin  Bradbury,  how  old  were 
you  when  you  married  ?  and  what 
was  your  wife*s  fortune?' 

Bradbury  thought  of  the  second 

Mrs.  B ,  upstairs,  and  fancied  ho 

saw  a  loophole. 

'  I  was  fifty-three,  I  believe;  and 
she  brought  me  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  Bradbury !'  and  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  sylphide  were  fixed  on  him 
with  a  threatening  glance — '  Brad- 
bury, you're  prevaricating!  When 
you  married  your  first  wife,  Kate's 
mother,  you  were  three-and-twenty ; 
a  light-hearted  lad  like  that  por- 
trait ;  and  she  was  a  good  little  girl, 
with  a  bright,  loving  fece  for  her 
only  dowry.  And  you,  sir,  what 
was  your  income  then  ?'; 

'  Twenty-eight  shillings  a  week,' 
said  Bradbury,  penitently,    t 

'Not  princely,  Mr.  Bradbury; 
but  you  made  it  enough,  didn't 
you?' 

'  Ay,  that  we  did,'  said  Bradbuiy, 
'  and  were  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.' 

'  You're  condemning  yourself,  you 
see,'  said  the  sprite.  '  This  young 
couple  are  older  than  you  and  your 
wife  were  then,  and  have  a  good 
deal  more  to  keep  house  upon:  and 
you  know  yourself  they  love  each 
other  dearly.' 

•Love  a  fiddlestick  I'  said  Brad- 
bury ;  *  all  boy  and  girl  nonsense.' 

*  You're  quite  above  that  sort  of 
thing  yourself,  sir,  I  suppose  ?' 

'I  should  rather  think  I  was,' 
said  Bradbury. 

*  Very  good,'  said  the  lady,  'very 
good.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
would  know  your  own  hand- 
writing?' 

And  she  looked  searchingly  at 
Mr.  Bradbury,  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  like  an  Old  Bailey  bar- 
rister who  is  getting  a  witness  into 
a  fix,  and  intends  to  be  down  upon 
him  tremendously  in  a  minute. 

'  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  teike  any  one  of  that  bundle  of 
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letters,  and  tell  me  what  you  tliink 
of  it/ 

Bradbury  did  as  he  was  ordered. 
The  first  paper  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  had  been  enclosed  in  the  en- 
Telope  from  which  the  sprite  had 
emerged.  It  was  yellow  with  age, 
and  sadly  frayed  at  the  edges.  He 
opened  it,  and  recognised  it  as  a 
valentine  sent  in  years  long  past  to 
his  dead  first  wife,  in  the  happy 
days  of  their  courtship.  A  strange 
sensation  fluttered  at  Bradbury's 
heart,  and  a  mist  seemed  to  come 
before  his  eyes,  as  he  read  the  long- 
forgotten  lines«  They  were  his  own, 
and  exhibited  faults  in  plenty  both 
in  metre  and  phraseology,  but  they 
breathed  a  warmth  and  life  to  which 
his  heart  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
And  Bradbury  thought  of  one  to 
whom  those  lines,  rough  and  irre- 
gular as  they  were,  had  been  the 
perfection  of  poetry ;  who  had  read 
them  over  and  over  again  with  un- 
&ding  pleasure,  till,  like  the  frayed 
edges  of  the  paper  they  were 
written  upon,  the  gentle  life  had 
worn  away,  and  he  had  been  left 
alone.  Alone  I  deprived  of  her 
whose  sweet  presence  had  cherished 
all  loving  thoughts  and  tender 
sympathies ;  who  by  her  gentle  in- 
fluence had  prevented  the  cares  of 
business  and  the  toilsome  struggle 
for  success  from  effacing  all  noble 
aspirations  and  generous  sympathies 
from  his  once  warm  heart.  And 
Bradbury  remembered  now,  when 
she  had  gone,  the  good  influence 
had  slowly  faded  away,  and  had  left 
him  worldly  and  avaricious,  with 
the  last  best  relic  of  his  former  self, 
his  love  for  ?ter  child,  degenerating 
into  a  vain  ambition  to  see  her  well 
dowered  with  the  gold  which  he  had 
made  his  god.  And  then  came  a 
bitter  thought  of  his  second  mar- 
riage ;  a  marriage  made  for  money 
only,  and  of  which  cool  indifference 
was  the  most  pleasant  phase.  And 
with  a  sharp  pain  at  his  heart, 
Bradbury  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

'  You  do  not  scoff  at  love  7iow/ 
said  the  sprite.  '  The  tears  which 
steal  through  your  fingers  show 
that  there  is  yet  some  life  in  your 
frozen  heart.  Weep  on,  Benjamin 
Bradbury.     Every   one   of  those 


tears  is  worth  a  thousand  of  your 
golden  coin&  Learn  this  —  yon 
knew  it  once,  learn  it  again,  and 
cherish  the  truth  in  your  heart  for 
ever :— that  every  man  who  walks 
this  earth  is,  by  the  bond  of  common 
humanity,  linked  to  every  other. 
Our  Master,  when  he  created  man, 
ordained  that  none  should  live  for 
himself  alone.  Each  one  is  linked, 
by  cords  invisible,  to  fiiends,  to 
kinsfolk,  to  humanity  at  large;  and 
along  these  electric  wires  our  sweet- 
est pleasures  coma  If  man,  in 
his  blindness,  snap  the  cords,  those 
dearest  pleasures  shall  come  to  him 
no  more.  The  various  relations  and 
dependencies  of  humanity  are  to 
each  one  as  the  boughs  of  the 
parent  tree.  They  derive  their 
strength  and  sap  from  him,  but 
they  render  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceive. While  his  branches  wave 
around  him,  each  leaf  shall  catch  a 
breath  of  the  cool  breeze,  a  ray  of  the 
golden  sunshine,  or  a  drop  of  the 
freshening  rain;  and  every  genial 
influence  thus  received  shall  send 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  his  heart 
But  let  him  once  in  his  selfishness 
lop  off  the  branches  which  derived 
their  life  from  him,  and  he  shall 
be  like  the  trunk  blasted  by  the 
lightning.  The  sun  may  shine,  and 
the  rain  may  fall,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  may  sweep  over  him,  but  he 
is  sensitive  to  their  sweet  iufluences 
no  longer;  he  shall  remain  cohiand 
dead  at  heart  for  ever.  Benjamin 
Bradbury,  for  the  last  half  of  your 
life,  such  have  you  been.  You  have 
tried  to  shake  off  all  loving  human 
sympathies;  and  you  have  well- 
nigh  succeeded.  And  what  has  your 
life  been  ?  Have  you  once  known, 
in  all  your  later  hfe,  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  equal  to  that  produced 
m  the  old  days  by  the  gift  of  a 
penny  in  real  loving  charily  ?  Have 
you  ever  had  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving a  poor  man's  blessing? 
Have  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  in  your  own  home  circle,  or 
among  those  you  call  your  friends, 
faces  gladden  or  eyes  grow  brighter 
at  your  presence  ?  You  know  that 
you  have  not  You  know  that  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  you  would  be 
glad  this  moment  to  exchange  half 
your  wealth  for  one  week  of  the  old 
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lighihearted  feeling,  the  pleasant 
inward  warmth  which  you  had  in 
those  boyish  days.    Is  it  not  so  V 

'It  is!  indeed  it  is.' 

'If  such  is  really  your  feeling, 
the  realisation  of  your  wish  is  in 
yonr  own  power.  You  cannot  be 
young  again  in  body,  but  you  can 
be  young  at  heart,  and  regain 
much,  Tery  much  of  the  feeling  of 
those  old  happy  days.  But  the  act 
must  be  your  own,  and  you  may 
make  a  beginning  now.  You  were 
generous  then ;  you  must  be  gene- 
rous now.  Would  you  condenm 
your  child  to  a  loveless  life,  and 
sell  her  for  gold  to  an  existence 
such  as  your  own  second  union  has 


'  Heaven  forbid !' 

*  I  am  sure  you  would  not  Now 
think  over  this  young  man's  pro- 
posal in  a  generous  spirit  You 
Know  full  well  that  though  it  is  not 
what  the  slang  of  the  world  calls  a 
"  brilliant  match,"  it  has  every 
chance  of  being  a  happy  one.  But 
we  will  try  it  by  a  severe  test  If 
your  child's  mother  were  living, 
what  would  her  counsel  be,  think 
you  V 

'  I  think—I  believe  she  would  be 
in  fovour  of  it' 

'And  you  know  whether  she 
would  have  approved  lightly.  Frank 
Wilson  is  faithftd,  loving,  honest. 
What  would  you  have  more  ?  His 
fortune  is  small,  but  it  only  rests 
with  you  to  make  it  larger.' 

'Egad!  and  so  I  will,'  said  Brad- 
bury, brightening  up.  Til  give 
the  young  couple  five  hundred  a 
year,  and  he  shall  have  a  share  in 
my  business,  if  he  likes.' 

'That's  right,  and  like  a  good 
fellow,  Bradbury.   I  was  sure  you'd 


consent.  And  now  how  do  you 
feel?' 

'Fifty  per  cent  jollier  already,' 
said  BrSadbury.  '  I  feel  like  a  young 
man  again,  and  quite  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  making  my  dear  little 
•Kitty  happy.  My  dear  lady,  you 
have  no  idea  how  this  matter  has 
weighed  on  my  mind  all  day.  I'm 
really  excessively  obliged  to  you  for 
settling  it  so  nicely.' 

'To  be  sure  you  are,'  said  the 
visitor.  '  And  now  don't  you  want 
to  know  to  whom  you  are  indebted, 
you  ungratefol  man  ?' 

*  'Pon  my  honour,  I  quite  forgot 
that  we  weren't  old  friends,'  said 
Bradbury.  '  But  I  should  like  to 
know  uncommonly.' 

'  This  is  my  password,'  said  the 
lady,  giving  a  smart  postman's  rap 
on  the  table  with  her  wand.  '  Now 
perhaps  you  can  guess.' 

'Never  was  good  at  guessing,' 
said  Bradbury.    '  Give  it  up.' 

'  Why,  Tm  Saint  Valentine,  you 
old  stupid,'  said  the  lady.  'Mind 
you  don't  forget  what  I've  told  you.' 
And  she  vanished  without  even 
wishing  him '  good-night' 

So  Frank  and  Eate  were  married, 
and  lived  happy  ever  afterwards,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. Old  Bradbury  has  im- 
mensely improved,  but  he  hasn't 
finished  setting  his  desk  to  rights 
yet.  Every  St  Valentine's  eve  he 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
r^s  over  that  packet  of  old  letters, 
but  he  has  never  had  another  visit 
from  St  Valentine.  Probably  her 
time  is  pretty  fully  occupied,  for  I 
rather  fancy  tiiere  are  a  good  many 
flinty-hearted  &thers  about. 

A.J.L. 
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THE  CLARET  SONG. 

THE  antumn  clouds  are  gathering, 
The  day  grows  dull  and  drear, 
No  BUS  beam  gilds  the  streamlet, 

The  forest  leaves  are  sere. 

My  blood  is  creeping  chilly, 

My  pulse  is  flagging  low, 

So  fill  me  up,  my  own  love, 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Each  grief  that  racks  the  bosom 

Shall  sink  before  its  spell : 
A  truce  to  piercing  sorrow, 

To  burdening  care  farewell ! 
There  is  a  joy  that  palls  not. 

Nor  yet  subdued  by  woe 
Is  he  for  whom  there  sparkles 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Your  Port's  a  fall-fed  trader, 

Moselle's  a  lisping  maid, 
A  dowager  is  Sherry, 

Champagne  a  roystering  blade ; 
And  Burgundy's  a  cleric. 

Grave,  middle-aged,  and  slow — 
The  gentleman  of  wines  is 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

In  each  light  purple  bubble 

A  thousand  visions  throng ; 
I  see  the  vineyard  redden, 

I  hear  the  vintage  song : 
The  skies  of  France  are  o'er  me, 

The  blue  Garonne  below, 
For  fancy  finds  no  friend  like 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

And  from  that  sunny  south  land 

Its  thoughts  the  bright  wino  brings. 
Of  days  when  Gascon  vineyards 

Were  ruled  by  English  kings.; 
Of  knights  who  fought  and  conquered 

Five  hundred  years  ago. 
And  quaffed  with  sable  Edward 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

Well  I  gone  are  pride  and  pageant 

As  we  must  fleet  away : 
We've  still  the  wine  remaining, 

We've  still  the  passing  day. 
The  thought  you'll  say's  a  trite  one, 

A  wise  one  'tis  I  know ; 
So  pledge  to  me,  my  own  love^ 

A  glass  of  good  Bordeaux. 

EiKO  Smith. 
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FEBRUARY  18  not  a  cheerful 
month,  nay,  to  my  thinking, 
it  is  quite  the  dreariest  of  all  the 
year.  Whatever  wintry  charms 
there  may  have  been  in  frost  and 
snow  and  ice,  have  begun  to  pall  by 
this  time,  and  spring  leaves  and 
blossoms  are  never,  to  all  appear- 
ance, so  far  off,  as  in  that  bleak  and 
desolate  month. 

I  have  heard  people  speak,  with 
apparent  enjoyment,  of  the  Insty 
pleasnreB  of  winter,  of  the  ezhik^ 
rating  effects  of  keen  frost,  of  biting, 
boisterons  winds.  I  have  remem- 
bered certain  days  of  my  own  aril 
Ellinor's  thronghont  one  dark  win- 
ter, and  I  have  bowed  my  head 
shuddering,  and  prayed  heaven  in 
its  mercy  to  succour  the  poor. 

For  my  sister  and  I  have  known 


poverty;  not  bom,  nor  bred  to  it, 
we  were  yet  scarcely  women  grown, 
when  we  found  ourselves  alone  in 
the  world  with  poverty  for  our  in- 
heritance, and  I,  mdeed,  with  nothing 
between  me  and  starvation  save 
Ellinor's  courage,  energy,  and  pa- 
tience. I  am  not  going  to  write  a 
record  of  our  lives  in  those  days,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  hundreds  of 
others,  as  well  bom,  as  tenderly 
nurtured  as  ourselves— no,  only  a 
little  incident  that  grew  out  of  our 
poverty,  and  that  was  destined  to 
bind  those  days  by  a  curious  link 
to  the  ones  that  were  to  come. 

We  had  tried  many  methods  by 
which  to  earn  daily  bread,  and 
clothes  to  cover  us;  (what  one  of 
the  many  women  who  have  had  to 
labour  for  the  same,  but  can  recall 
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the  dreary  catalogue?  The  work 
began  in  hope  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  supply  ever  exceeding 
the  demand),  and  dark  and  bitter 
February  found  us  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  the 
nmnufacture  of  the  pretty,  fanciful, 
foolish  trifles  which  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  rich  and  happy  to  dispense 
on  the  day  of  St.  Yaientina 

EUinor  had  a  fine  taste,  and  drew 
very  prettily,  and  between  us  we 
had  managed  to  please  highly  the 
kindhearted  Bhopkeeper  who  first 
offered  to  employ  us  in  making 
valentines;  but,  alas!  the  demand 
was  exhausted  sooner  than  our  taste 
and  invention,  and  when  our  last 
order  was  executed  we  had  so  much 
material  remaining  that  we  resolved 
to  exercise  our  taste  and  skill  to  the 
uttermost  in  the  manufiicture  of 
some  real  chefs-<Votuvr€,  a  sight  of 
which  should  gain  us  orders  else- 
where, or  at  least  command  a  sale 
for  themselves. 

How  well  I  can  recall,  to  this 
day,  the  making  of  those  half-dozen 
valentines.  We  had  really  made 
money  by  our  previous  ventures  in 
this  line,  and  were  young  and  hope- 
ful enough  to  be  easily  elated  by  a 
little  good  fortune.  We  laughed  and 
talked  over  our  work,  as  if  poverty 
had  bade  us  farewell  for  ever,  and 
once  a  gleam  of  pale  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  wintry  grey 
sky,  my  little  linnet  stirred  nimbly 
in  its  cage,  and  uttered  a  shrill 
twitter.  EUinor  looked  up  to  it 
with  a  wistful  kind  of  smile  on  her 
face. 

'Poor  birdie!'  said  she.  'I  dare 
say  that  little  bit  of  sunshine  is 
making  it  think  of  pairing  time,  and 
a  downy  nest  in  some  pretty  green 
hedge.  Poor  little  town-bred  bird, 
such  things  are  not  for  you !' 

'  There  r  said  I,  having  put  the 
finisMng  touch  at  the  instant  to  one 
of  our  best  efforts,  and  laying  it 
down  before  her,— 'there,  Nell! 
would  you  not  like  some  one  to  send 
you  just  such  a  valentine  as  that, 
my  dear?  For  my  part,  I  tlunk  I 
should  consider  the  sender  irresist- 
ible.' 

Ellinor  looked,  admired,  and  laid 
it  carefully  away  beside  the  other 
completed  ones. 


'Valentines  are  not  for  us,  any 
more  than  the  green  hedgerow  and 
the  little  nest  are  for  Charlie,'  she 
answered  softly. 

<  No/  I  said  with  a  sigh,  yet 
glancing  at  Ellinor's  £Gur  &ce  the 
while,  and  thinking  how  some  one  a 
huDdred  times  less  good  and  pretty 
would  most  likely  blush  and  smile 
over  the  appropriated  compliments 
in  the  foolish  verses  embellishing 
that  very  valentine. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning, 
with  frequent  showers  of  sleety  rain, 
when  we  both  set  forth,  our  valen- 
tines carefully  packed  in  a  box,  to 
try  and  dispose  of  the  delicate  wares, 
in  such  shops  as  seemed  to  us  l&ely 
to  invest  in  them*  We  were  hope- 
ful as  we  entered  the  first,  not 
utterly  damped  as  we  departed  un- 
succe^ul,  and  by  the  time  we  en- 
tered, I  think,  the  sixth,  despairing, 
but  resolved  not  to  give  in  while  a 
chance  remained. 

It  was  a  fashionable  West-end 
shop,  as  I  remember,  and  the  warm 
mellow  atmosphere,  as  we  entered, 
penetrated  our  damp  garments  with 
a  grateful  sense  of  comfort  Two 
gentlemen  stood  at  the  handsome 
counter,  inspecting  the  valentines 
that  the  smartly-dressed,  smiling 
young  lady  behind  it  was  exhibiting 
to  them,  the  younger  of  the  two  wim 
a  curious  kind  of  dissatisfied  eager- 
ness in  his  boyish  fieuie,  the  oUier 
with  a  good-natured  assumption  of 
interest  in  what  his  friend  evidently 
had  at  heart. 

I  noticed  all  this  while  Ellinor 
was  displaying  our  poor  little  wares 
to  the  other  young  lady,  equally 
well  dressed,  but  not  quite  so 
smiling,  who  came  forward  to  us 
as  we  entered,  and  I  was  still 
looking,  and  our  valentines  still 
strewed  the  counter,  while  the  young 
lady  had  departed  to  ask  instruc- 
tions as  to  buying,  from  the  master 
of  the  shop,  when  the  elder  of  the 
two  gentiemen  turned  suddenly 
round  and  saw  the  contents  of  our 
box,  spread  out 

'  Hallo  1'  said  he, '  why  here  are  a 
lot  more.  Tom,  come,  I  think  you 
will  be  hard  to  please,  if  some  of 
these  are  not  up  to  the  mark,' — and 
he  pulled  them  all  towards  him,  be- 
fore Ellinor  or  the  young  lady  behind 
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the  counter  could  interfere  if  they 
wished. 

'  Why,  these  "  forget-me-nots  " 
and  silver  Cupids  are  the  most 
killing  things  we  have  seen  yet; 
perfectly  irresistible,  by  Jove !  And 
this  pretty  wreath  of  holly  berries 
that  lifts  up,  and  shows  a  tiny 
looking-glass  underneath,— there's 
a  neat  compliment  for  you !  perfec- 
tions of  every  kind  set  forth  in  the 


verses,  you  know.  "  Look  in  the 
glass  and  you  behold  'em  all." 
Why,  Tom,  you  couldn't  hope  to 
beat  that  r 

He  ended  with  a  laugh  that 
matched  his  kind  frank  face,  and 
which,  like  that,  seemed  to  draw 
one  towards  him  as  it  were,  and 
then  glanced  at  Ellinor,  who  was 
colouring  a  little. 

'Did   you    make    these   pretty 


■m\f^ 


things?'  he  said,  speaking  very 
gently.  'By  George!  what  taste 
you  must  have :  you  must  let  me 
have  this  one  of  the  holly  berries. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
pretty.' 

He  dropped  his  voice  and  looked 
again  at  Ellinor.  I  was  the  youngest, 
yet  I  saw  the  compliment,  which 
she  never  dreamed  of  appropriating. 

'The  thing  is  for  sale,  sir/  she 
said  simply,  and  putting  it  into  its 


cover  laid  it  on  the  counter  before 
him.  With  some  awkwardness,  and 
a  rising  colour  in  his  own  face  now, 
he  took  out  a  sovereign  and  handed 
it  to  her.  We  wanted  money,  yes, 
sorely.  Heaven  knows,  and  yet  a 
sudden  impulse  which  I  could 
scarcely  resist,  made  me  almost 
dash  forward  and  snatch  the  money 
from  her  hand.  Not  noticing  that, 
or  my  face,  into  which  a  burning 
colour  had  flown,  Ellinor  turned  to- 
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wards  the  young  lady  and  asked 
her  to  oblige  her  with  change  in 
silver. 

'  No,  indeed/  the  gentleman  called 
out  hastily,  'there  is  no  need  of 
change.  The  valentine  is  worth 
more  than  that  trifle — yes— in- 
deed I  insist—'  and  he  would  not 
hear  anything  to  the  contrary, 
though  Ellinor  looked  distressed 
and  even  haughty.  He  took  up  the 
other  valentines,  praised  and  ad- 
mired them,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  winning  in  his  face  and 
manner,  that  Ellinor,  though  always 
somewhat  shy  and  reserved,  talked 
and  even  smiled  in  answer  to  him. 
Meanwhile  the  well-dressed  young 
lady  behind  the  counter  looked  on 
wiUi  much  loftiness,  not  to  say  dis- 
dain, which  was  not  abated  when 
the  other  young  gentleman  finally 
fixed  upon  the  forget-me-nots  and 
Cupids,  which  his  Mend  bad  pro- 
nounced so  killing,  and  the  price  of 
which  Ellinor  said  was  five  shil- 
lings. I  don't  know  whether  the 
older  one  by  this  time  had  become 
aware  of  the  irregular  nature  of  the 

Sroceedings,  or  whether  he  was  en- 
ghtened  as  to  the  same  by  the 
aspect  of  the  young  lady,  but 
certainly,  with  a  smile  and  bow 
towards  Ellinor,  he  turned  away, 
and,  after  purchasing  some  tiifle 
or  other,  he  and  his  friend  left  the 
shop. 

Very  short  indeed  was  the  young 
lady's  tone,  when  she  said  '  that 
they  had  no  intention  at  present  of 
increasing  their  stock  of  valentines,' 
and  very  supercilious  the  look  with 
which  she  eyed  Ellinor's  feir,  deli- 
cate face,  as  my  sister  was  restoring 
the  unsold  valentines  to  their  box 
once  more.  Dear  Nell  I  so  pretty, 
and  so  unconscious!  if  the  hand- 
some and  kind  young  gentleman 
had  been  an  ugly  old  woman,  he 
would  havo  been  quite  as  interest- 
ing in  her  eyes,  provided  he  had 
bought  the  valentines. 

She  sighed  a  kind  of  relieved  sigh, 
when  we  wore  once  more  in  the 
street. 

'There,  Tibbie,  wo  have  done 
almost  a  day's  work  in  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  seem  to  havo  earned 
the  right  to  go  home  and  warm  our- 
selves. You  are  very  wet,  my  child ; 


come,  we  can  afford  to  do  no  more 
to-day.' 

'  Oh  I  Elhnor,  I  wish  you  had  not 
taken  his  money,'  I  burst  out  '  I 
would  rather  have  been  cold  and 
wet' 

She  looked  at  me  wondering. 

*  Not  take  whose  money  ?— what, 
the  gentleman's  who  bought  the 
valentine?  My  dear  child,  and 
why?' 

'  Oh,  Nell  I  we  are  ladies ;  yes,  as 
much  as  he  is  a  gentleman.  Nell, 
it  was  different  selling  our  things  to 
the  shopkeeper.' 

'You  fooliBh 'child !  it  was  dif- 
ferent, certainly,  inasmuch  as  we 
were  three  times  as  well  paid  by 
the  one  as  the  other,'  answered  Ellen, 
calmlv;  'and  as  for  not  liking  to 
take  his  money,  let  us  hope  he  has 
plenty  to  spare,  and  will  always 
bestow  the  superfluity  where  it  is 
as  much  needed  as  he  did  to-day.' 

We  said  no  more,  for  Iwasa  Uttle 
ashamed  of  my  involuntary  out- 
burst; and  our  liberal  customer 
was  never  named  again  between  us. 
Indeed  we  had  other  things  to 
think  of;  for,  taking  cold  on  this 
very  day,  I  shortly  afterwards  fell 
into  a  lingering  fever,  and  my  poor 
sister's  powers  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  keep  us  both  from 
starving.  How  early  she  worked; 
how  late,  how  patiently,  how  un- 
complainingly, must  surely  be  re- 
corded in  heaven,  as  one  grateful 
heart  will  remember  it  on  earth 
while  life  lasts ;  and  yet,  after  a  few 
weeks,  we  had  but  a  shilling  left  in 
the  world,  and  scarce  a  prospect  of 
gaining  another. 

Some  months  before  this,  Ellinor 
had  written  to  our  sole  relative  in 
the  world — ^an  uncle  in  Australia; 
and  about  this  time  we  had  fjedlen 
into  the  habit  of  watching  for  the  post- 
man when  he  entered  our  street,  in 
the  faintest,  forlorn  hope  possible 
that  there  might  come  an  answer  to 
it  On  tins  morning,  when  Nell 
had  given  me  my  scanty  breakfast, 
and  made  me  as  comfortiEible  as  the 
miserable  circumstances  permitted, 
she  sat  down  near  the  window  to 
take  her  own  poor  meal,  and  watch 
as  usual  for  the  postman.  The 
watercress  woman,  the  boy  with  the 
rolls,  the  organ  tJiat  always  came 
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ftt  nine  o'clock,— all  made  their  usual 
appearance  and  departed;  but  no 
postman  caused  the  narrow  little 
street  to  resound  with  his  thun- 
derous raps;  and  at  last  Ellinor 
rose. 

'He  must  have  passed  before  I 
sat  down,  I  suppose/  she  said,  cheer- 
fully;  'never  mind,  Tibbie  darling, 
we  still  have  the  letter  to  hope  for. 
"Wliat,  Mrs.  Smith!  really  a  letter 
for  us  at  last!'  she  called  out, 
darting  towards  our  landlady,  who 
opened  the  door  at  the  instant,  with 
a  letter  held  in  her  apron,  to  pre- 
Tent  its  contact  with  her  soapy 
finger  and  thumb.  'Why,  how 
could  I  have  missed  seeing  the  post- 
man? 

'Lor,  Miss!  posty  won't  be  here 
for  ever  so  long  yet :  always  is  an 
hour  late  on  this  foolish  Valentine's 
day,  a-keeping  people  out  o'  their 
lawful  letters,  all  along  o'  that  tom- 
foolery as  I  calls  it.  However, 
p'raps  this  letter,  which  didn't  come 
by  post,  as  I  understand  my  httle 
Polly,  may  be  a  valentine,  and  then 
you  won't  be  obleeged  to  me  for 
calling  it  tomfoolery.' 

'  Not  come  by  post  V  said  Ellinor, 
in  a  T6iy  disappointed  voice,  as  she 
took  the  letter  and  looked  at  tho 
superscription  and  the  seal,  as 
people  will  do,  to  discover  what 
they  could  come  at  so  much  more 
readily  by  opem'ng  the  envelope. 

'  Open  it,  Nell  dear,'  said  I,  with 
the  netfolnesB  of  fever  and  weak- 
ness; and  she  came  and  sat  down 
on  the  bed  beside  me  as  she  did  so. 
A  thin  bit  of  paper  fluttered  out  of 
the  envelope,  and  lay  unheeded  by 
us  both,  as  Ellinor  unfolded  the 
enclosure  and  revealed  a  valentine 
— yes,  a  real  valentine,  glistening 
with  firosted  silver  snowdrops  and 
blue  foi^t-me-nots. 

'Oh,  Nell!  a  real  valentine  I— 
and  for  you  1  Who  could  have  sent 
it?' 

'It  must  be  a  mistake,'  said 
Ellmor,  turning  to  the  superscrip- 
tion on  the  envelope.  ',But  no: 
name  uid  address  in  full,  and  per- 
fectly correct' 

'Who  could  have  sent  it?'  re- 
peated L 

'Who,  indeed?  replied  Ellinor, 
SDberly.    '  What  a  pity  that  snow- 


drops and  forgct-mc-nots  are  not 
good  for  eating.  Stay!  here  is 
something  else— roses  now,  I  sui>- 
pose.' 

And  she  took  up  the  folded  piece 
of  paper  that  lay  unheeded  on  the 
bed.  In  an  instant  the  colour 
flashed  into  her  feuse,  the  tears  into 
her  patient  eyes. 

'Oh,  Tibbie!  my  darling,  my 
child !  Five  pounds ! — ^a  bank-note 
for  five  pounds !' 

'  Five  pounds,  Ellinor !— -non- 
il' 


'Yes,  yes;  a  real  note!— look!' 
she  cried.  'Oh,  my  darling,  you 
will  get  well  now !  you  shall  have 
all  I  have  never  been  able  to  give 
you.  Oh,  may  God  bless  the  sender 
of  such  a  precious  valentine !' 

The  dawn  of  another  day  of  St, 
Valentine, — dark,  raw,  and  gloomy. 
Out  of  doors  the  scene  is  wretehed 
enough.  The  trees,  in  the  London 
square  opposite,  are  dripping  with 
dank  moisture;  and  the  London 
street  is  slippery  with  the  same. 
Inside  it  is  different.  A  cosy  break- 
fast-room, luxuriantly  appointed, 
the  fire  dancing  brightly  in  the 
polished  grate,  and  the  whole  at- 
mosphere scented  by  the  breath  of 
the  exotics,  that  comes  floating  in 
from  the  open  conservatory  adja- 
cent. Two  ladies  are  its  occupants, 
one  of  whom  is  busy  at  the  break- 
fast-table, while  the  other  stands  at 
a  window,  looking  out 

'  Why,  Nell,  one  would  think  you 
expected  a  valentine.' 

My  sister  did  not  answer;  and 
looking  merrily  towards  her,  I  saw 
BO  vivid  a  colour  stealing  into  her 
£ur  pale  fiice,  as  made  me  instantly 
silent  in  wonder. 

'What  were  you  and  Captain 
Mildmay  talking  about  so  long  in 
the  dark  yesterday  evening?  I 
asked  presently. 

'About  valentines,' answered  El- 
linor, quietly.  '  Yes,  Tibbie,  I  was 
telling  him  of  the  time  we  earned 
our  bread  by  making  them.' 

'Oh,  Nell!'  I  called  out, aghast. 
But  my  sister's  noble  fauce  rebuked 
my  paltry  pride  into  silence. 

'  It  seemed  to  me  only  right,'  she 
wanton. 

'And  did  he--do  you  think  he 
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had  ever  recognized  ns  for  the  poor 
gills  he  bought  the  Talentmes  of 
that  day?' I  faltered. 

'  I  don't  know— if  so,  he  did  not 
confess  it :  but  I  think  it  very  un- 
likely. It  was  natural  we  should 
recollect  him:  not  likely  that  he 
should  associate  the  idea  of  two 
forlorn-looking  creatures  with  the 


nieces  of  the  rich  Australian  mer- 
chant, whom  he  saw  living  in 
luxury.  No:  I  dare  say  he  has 
long  forgotten  us  as  he  first  saw  us ; 
though  I  have  always  thought, 
Tibbie,  in  my  own  soul,  that  he  sent 
that  precious  valentine  that  eaved 
you,  my  darling,  after  the  fever.' 
'  Oh,  Nell !— and  you  never  told 


me  before !  Well,  and  what  did  he 
say?' 

•Last  night?  — very  little.  I 
thought  it  only  honest  to  tell  him ; 
it  seemed  to  me  right ;  but  prhaps 
it  has  lost  us  a  friend,  Tibbie;  I 
don't  know.' 

Her  voice  shook  a  little,  and  she 


turned  her  face  so  that  I  could  not 
SCO  it.  Just  t  then  the  postman's 
knock  made  the  house  resound; 
and,  as  if  the  noise  had  galvanized 
her  into  motion,  Ellinor  darted  out 
into  tho  hall.  I  don't  know  what 
she  expected,  or  what  I  did ;  but  I 
followed  her,  and    leant  over  her 
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shoulder  as  she  opened  the  box^ 
with  her  little  hands  trembling,  so 
that  the  letters  as  she  lifted  them 
fluttered  in  her  grasp.  There  were 
seTcral — I  don't  in  the  least  remem- 
ber what  the  others  were,  all  my 
attention  being  concentrated  on  the 
one  that  Ellinor  selected  as  if  by 
instinct — a  valentine,  yes,  her  own 
wreath  of  holly  berries,  whose  ruddy 
glow  seemed  somehow  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  colour  flushing  my 
sister's  happy  face. 

As  I  looked  at  it,  I  presumed  that 
the  token  carried  its  message,  in 
words  not  exactly  patent  to  my  un- 
derstanding: and  I  know  that, 
though  Ellinor  has  been  years 
married  to  Fred  Mildmay,  she  still 
keeps  her  two  valentines  among  her 
most  sacred  treasures.  The  silver 
snowdrops  and  the  bright  holly 
berries  must  be  tarnished  now; 
but  to  Ellinor  they  will  always  be 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
feithfal  love  which  has  blessed  her 
life  and  made  it  beautiful. 

'  Nell  was  my  fate,  you  see,'  said 
Fred,  as  we  all  stood  together  in  the 
happy  firelight  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  of  St.  Valentine.  *  I  could 
not  forget  her  face  after  I  had  once 


seen  it;  and  when  I  found  out 
where  you  lived,  and  sent  that — that 
first  valentine,  you  know,  I  was 
thinking  how  to  follow  it  up,  when, 
behold!  I  was  introduced  to  my 
fate  one  night,  as  the  niece  of  tlio 
Australian  millionaire.  And  so  you 
didn't  think  I  remembered  yon, 
Nell?  Well,  I'll  o\m  I  was  too 
flabbergasted  to  be  quite  sure,  till 
you  spoke.  As  to  the  holly  wreath, 
I  always  meant  to  keep  it  till  I  was 
in  earnest,  you  know,  and  I  told 
Ellinor  so  last  m'ght.' 

*  Oh,  indeed !'  said  I,  as  the  little 
history  of  the  morning  lay  revealed 
before  me.    - 

'Come,  come,'  said  Uncle  John, 
entering  at  the  instant,  *what  ai-e 
you  all  doing  moping  in  the  dark  ?' 

'Talking  about  our  valentines, 
uncle,'  responded  I,  demurely. 

'Tomfoolery  I'  growled  my  uncle, 
in  the  very  words  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
Ellinor  and  Fred  glanced  at  one 
another  archly,  and  then  Fred  said, 

'  But,  nevertheless,  I  hope  you'll 
drink  a  glass  to  St.  Valentine  after 
.  dinner,  sir,  and  own  that  some  fool- 
ishness  is  worth    all  the  world's 
wisdom.' 

J.  R  M. 
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mSDIEECTED  ATTENTIONS. 

WHAT  a  nnmber  of  people  there  are  on  this  earthy 
Who  their  energies  waste  upon  objects  nnfmitfal — 
Who,  designed  for  a  certain  metier  at  their  birth. 

Have  heads  of  careers,  that  their  talents  won't  suit,  fall ! 
Such  misplaced  ambition  is  common  enough. 

With  ease  one  a  score  of  its  instances  mentions ; 
I  know  hundreds— to  give  the  amount  in  the  rough-- 
Who  are  victims  of  such  '  misdirected  attentions.' 

There  is  C,  who  was  bom  to  sell  ribbons  and  koe. 

Bat  insists  upon  proving  he's  meant  for  an  actor ; 
There's  F.,  who  the  bagman's  profession  should  grace, 

But  sets  up  as  an  author  and  poetry-factor. 
There's  G.,  who's  aggrieved  that  he's  not  an  B.A, 

When  he  ought  to  be  sitting  a  carpenter's  bench  on ; 
Each  was  made  for  his  work — each  turned  coldly  away, 

To  pay  somewhere  else  '  misdirected  attention.' 

There  is  B.  at  bad  sermons  in  cassock  and  bands, 

Whom  Nature  designed  for  another  John  Kemble ; 
There  is  P.  writing  rubbish  the  public  demands,  | 

Who  might  set  the  great  '  Boz '  for  his  laurels  a-tremble. 
There  is  S.  painting  cits,  men  who're  great  at  the  Bank, 

(They  consider  their  sittings  are  vast  condescensions) ; 
And  S.  might  with  Baflhele  or  Guido  claim  rank. 

If  he  had  not  indulged '  misdirected  attentions.' 

But  these  '  misdirected  attentions '  are  not 

The  ones  which  our  artist  elects  to  illustrate ; 
His  two  snobs  a  smaller  ambition  have  got — 

And  one  which  the  ladies  seem  likely  to  frustrate. 
Just  freed  from  their  counters  or  tall  office-stools. 

Such  killing  young  dogs,  in  their  own  comprehensions, 
They  have  paid,  like  a  couple  of  underbred  fools. 

This  pair  of  fair  girls  '  misdirected  attentions.'  ^ 

But  Bessie  and  Laura  hie  homeward  with  speed— 

And  loud  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  they  thunder ; 
While  the  two  young  Adonises  feel  that  indeed 

They've  committed  a  most  unmistakable  blunder ! — 
And  that  is  not  all— they  their  folly  condemn. 

But  are  also  assailed.by  most  dire  apprehensions. 
That  John  and  the  porter  perchance  may  pay  them 

What  they  scarcely  could  call  '  misdirected  attentions.' 
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HAPPENING  this  year  to  be 
detained  in  London  some 
time  after  the  oloae  of  the  season, 
and  being  driven— fromi;he  circum* 
stance  of  receiving  no  invitations  to 
dinner  elsewhere— to  resort  pretty 
constantly  to  my  olnb,  I  became  at 
once  a  marked  man  among  certain 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who,  with  a 
mingled  air  of  conceit  and  bashful* 
ness,  informed  me  that  they  were 
about  to  be  made  happy,  and,  as  I 
was  still  in  town,  would  I  make  a  sa- 
crifice to  friendship,  and  witness  their 
sacrifice  to  Hymen?  Almost  all 
their  intimate  friends  and  contem- 
poraries were  either  married,  or  had 
left  town,  and  '  Blank,  old  fellow !  I 
always  depended  upon  you,  you 
know,  to  see  me  turned  off/  Ex- 
coses  were  useless,  as  I  had  made 
it  generally  known  that  I  was  a 
fixture  for  a  month  in  London  with- 
out having  anything  particular  to 
do,  but  being  lazy,  and  not  quite 
aJble  to  make  up  my  mind  where  to 
go.  Lazy  indeed !  I  never  was  so 
hard  worked  in  my  life. 

I  bad  not  taken  the  precaution 
of  assuming  a  hurried  eve-of-de- 
parture  appearance,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  only  safeguard  against  such 
assaults,  and  was  absolutely,  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of 
August,  victimized  to  the  extent  of 
seven  weddings.  After  the  third  or 
fourth,  I  began  rather  to  like  it,  and, 
except  that  I  usually  felt  towards 
the  afternoon  like  a  confectioner's 
apprentice  new  in  the  business  (who 
is  allowed  to  eat  as  many  sweets  as 
he  likes,  in  order  ultimately  to 
secure  his  distaste  for  them),  and 
had  a  vague  impression  that  I 
ought  to  propose  somebody's  health 
each  day  at  lunch,  I  survived  my 
exertions  tolerably  welL  And  they 
were' stupendous.  To  say  nothing 
of  being  introduced,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  first  time,  to  seven  brides,  fifty 
bridesmaids,  and  three  hundred 
wedding  guests,  there  was  the 
anxiety  of  choosing  seven  presents, 
ail  suitable  to  the  tastes  tfnd  require- 
ments of  Uieir  respective  zecipients. 
Entirely  unable  of  myself  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  in  such  matters,  I 

VOUDL— NaL. 


consulted  all  the  disinterested 
friends  who  still  lingered  in  town. 
Some  recommended  a  fish-slice  and 
fork;  but  that  seemed  a  gift  likely 
to  be  thought  of  and  bestowed  by 
others,  and  I  had  before  my  eyes 
a  frightful  example  of  presenting 
duplicates  in  the  case  of  a  young 
curate,  living  in  a  tiny  cottage,  who 
had,  on  an  interesting  occasion,  nine 
moderator  lamps  thrust  upon  him 
and  his  pretty  little  wife,  the  use  of 
the  smallest  of  which  rendered  their 
dining  and  largest  room  so  intole- 
rably hot,  even  in  mid-winter,  tliat 
it  had  to  be  extinguished,  with 
ignominy,  in  the  presence  and  at 
the  request  of  the  friendly  donor,  in 
compliment  of  whom  it  had  for  the 
first  time  been  illuminated.  One 
rash  man  said,  '  Go  to  Howell  and 
James's,  and  you  will  see  a  great 
variety  of  appropriate  articles.' 
Being  a  person  of  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  this  I  at  once  de« 
clined ;  for  I  remember  some  years 
ago,  in  August,  having  recklessly 
plunged  into  the  millinery  depart* 
ment  of  that  &mous  establishment^ 
having  been  received  by  what  ap- 
peared to  me  about  thirty  young 
ladies,  and  having  fied  ingloriously. 
No  man,  unless  of  iron  nerve, 
or  accompanied  by  his  wife«  can 
venture  in  among  so  many  attrac- 
tions with  due  regard  to  his  heart 
and  pocket,  unless,  indeed,  he  is 
himself  a  principal  in  a  matrimonial 
arrangement  and  has  parted  with 
the  present  control  of  both.  Ulti- 
mately I  made  up  my  mind,  and 
ordered  seven  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar gifts  of  an  astonished  shopman, 
to  whom  I  must  have  appeared  as 
about  to  open  a  small  retail  busi- 
ness, and  to  be  wildly  laying  in 
stock,  and  who  made  no  reduction 
whatever  in  consideration  of  the 
number  purchased,  but  regarded  me 
with  obvious  suspicion  and,  I 
thought,  slightly  contemptuous pi^y. 
What  I  bought,  though  each  gift 
of  course  gave  unlimited  satisfactio*" 
no  power  shall  induce  me  (^ 
out  a  considerable  pecuniary  re- 
compense) to  divulge.  No!  the  re- 
sult of  three  sleepless  nighta  and  a 
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week  of  torturing  suBpenfie  is  not  so 
lightly  to  be  parted  with ;  and  if  the 
secret  were  to  become  even  partially 
Imown  my  only  chance  woold  be 
emigration,  or  retirement  to  some 
remote  village  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  for  if  my  name  and  ad- 
dress were  once  known,  should  I 
not  be  besieged  by  all  I  ever  knew 
who  had  any  thoughts  of  being 
about  to  be  married  ?  should  I  not 
be  advertising  myself  almost  as 
much  as  Heal's  Bedding?  Well, 
that  great  anxiety  over,  my  next 
thought  was  white  waistcoats.  In- 
vitations had  poured  in  so  rapidly, 
and  had  been  so  rapidly  accepted  in 
the  heedlessness  of  despair,  that 
there  was  little  time  to  order  new; 
besides,  August  is  not  the  month  for 
investing  in  summer  raiment,  and 
my  tailor  was  on  the  Rhine.  The 
present  style  of  coat,  it  is  true, 
allows  of  the  exhibition  of  but  little 
of  that  garment,  and  indeed  was 
taken  no  little  advantage  of  in  very 
hot  weather  in  dispensing  with  it 
altoge^er ;  but  at  a  wedding-break- 
fast in  the  dog-days,  when  wedged 
in  between  two  mountains  of  gauze 
and  lace,  it  is  agreeable  to  throw 
back  the  coat,  and  expose  the  manly 
chest  decorated  by  a  spotless  vest ; 
besides,  in  speaking,  a  white  waist- 
coat is  indispensable.  Nothing  as- 
sists one  better  through  emotional 
periods,  nothing  gives  a  greater 
look  of  general  benevolence  and 
good-fellowHhip.  Well,  by  briheiy 
and  corruption,  by  threats  and  in- 
timidation, or  a  combination  of  all 
four,  I  induced  my  washerwoman  to 
become  my  friend ;  and,  though  I 
confess  to  an  occaBional  feeliug  of 
dampness,  and  limpness  about  the 
chest,  yet  I  contrived  always  to 
appear  with  a  centre  garment  of  un- 
deniable whiteness.  The  speeches 
it  fell  to  my  share  to  make,  after 
the  first  or  second  trial,  became 
quite  easy,  for  one  could  say  the 
same  thing  over  again  any  number 
of  times,  on  different  occssions, 
with  Uie  utmost  complacency. 

At  five  of  the  wedaing  festivals  I 
was  'best  man;'  and  I  flatter  my- 
self I  sustained  that  important 
office  with  becoming  dignity.  I 
liked  the  post  very  well  after  the 
important  ceremony  wia  concluded^ 


because  I  was  entitled  to  a  good 
seat  at  the  breakfiast,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  thanks  for  the 
bridesmaids;  but  during  the  actual 
ceremony  the  best  man's  position  is 
often  the  reverse  of  enviable.  If  he 
discovers  what  to  do  with  his  own 
hat,  he  is  at  least  generally  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  the  bridegroom's 
(that  gentleman  himself  being 
usually  by  the  time  the  actual  event 
is  coming  off  reduced  to  a  state  of 
amiable  imbecility) ;  then  he  has  a 
prayeivbook  thrust  into  his  hand  by 
some  well-meaning  but  indiscreet 
individual,  and  with  that  and  one  if 
not  two  hats,  the  bridegroom's 
gloves,  and  possibly  the  wedding- 
ring,  looks  as  if  he  were  the  victim 
of  some  conjuring  trick,  and  requir- 
ing instead  of  giving  assistuice. 
Then  the  bridesmaids  crowding  in 
on  all  sides  of  the  happy  pair,  seem 
intent  on  shutting  him  out  of  all 
share  of  the  performance ;  and  only 
by  the  most  determined  exertion 
have  I  saved  myself  from  being 
swept  altogether  into  a  side  aisle, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  twelve 
charming  young  ladies  all  strug- 
gling to  obtain  a  good  place  in  a 
narrow  chancel.  Though  in  the 
after-breakfast  speech  I  compared 
myself  on  that  occasion  to  a  peony 
in  a  garden  or  roses,  or  a  bit  of  bur- 
rage  in  a  nosegay  of  forget-me-nots 
(the  bridesmaids*  bonnets  being  de- 
corated with  that  flower),  yet  while 
the  service  was  going  on  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  not  only  in 
seeing  but  in  being  seen,  and  re- 
member that  one  of  the  bridegroom's 
gloves  was  carried  out  of  my  band, 
on  my  way  to  the  vestry,  and  hope- 
lesslylost. 

In  the  vestry,  the  '  best  man '  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  trial,  as  he 
feels  he  ought  to  be  of  use,  and  yet 
is  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
bridegroom  has  got  out  of  the  pas- 
sively imbecile  into  the  actively  silly 
state,  and  the  bride  is  surrounded 
by  pathetic  and  gushing  relatives, 
who,  in  company  with  privileged 
bridesmaids,  lavish  their  affections 
upon  her  i|i  the  most  tuitalizing 
manner.  Then,  on  most  occasions, 
scope  is  afforded  for  interesting 
a^tation  and  heavy  maternal  bene- 
diction, and  &cility  in  £unting  is 
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quite  at  a  preminm.  Fully  senfiible 
of  the  dignity  of  your  office,  you 
stand  prepared,  when  called  upon, 
to  append  your  signature  to  that  of 
the  senior  bridesmaid,  and  to  conduct 
that  responsible  individual  subse- 
quently out  of  church. 

After  church  comes  the  time 
when  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
best  man  especially  to  distinguish 
himself;  and,  indeed,  among  those 
not  deeply  interested  in  recent  pro- 
ceedings, he  is,  for  his  little  hour,  a 
man  of  mark.  The  bridegroom,  who 
has  been  tolerated  all  day,  and  only 
just  tolerated,  sinks  now  into  a  sort  of 
smiling  dummy— shakes  hands  fer- 
vently with  almost  entire  strangers, 
makes  vague  and  uncertain  remarks 
about  things  in  general,  and  is 
especially  vague  in  returning  thanks 
to  the  toast  of  'The  Health  of  the 
Bride  and  Bridegroom,'  which  he 
probably  replies  to  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  bride;  but  nobody 
seems  to  mind  him — there  is  a 
general  understanding  amoDg  the 
guests  that  the  bridegroom  is  a 
thing  to  be  tolerated,  and  is  a  ne- 
cessary but  quite  unimportant  part 
of  the  ceremony,  the  sole  interest  of 
which  centres  in  the  bride.  At  this 
crisis,  the  best  man  has  scope  for 
being  entertaining ;  he  taking  up  a 
prominent  position  as  something 
more  than  a  theoretical  supporter  of 
matrimony,  is  viewed  with  not  un- 
&vourabie  eyes  by  at  least  some  of 
tiie  bridesmaids.  His  speech,  too, 
considering  there  is  no  necessity  of 
an  appeal  to  the  feeling^,  should  be 
the  most  effective  and  least  embar- 
rassed of  any.  Then,  as  the  man 
the  bridegroom  delights  to  honour, 
he  has  the  privilege  of  the  especial 
notice  of  the  bride,  and  all  sorts  of 
opportunities  of  saying  pretty  and 
appropriate  things.  Even,  too, 
when  all  necessary  speeches  have 
been  made,  and  the  happy  pair  have 
departed  with  the  best  wishes  of 
all,  and  an  old  shoe  as  a  parting 
gift,  the  duties  of  the  best  man  can 
hardly  be  considered  at  an  end.  If 
he  be  wise  he  will  take  his  depar- 
ture from  the  scene  of  Btte  festivity, 


now  grown  suddenly  desolate,  and 
never,  if  he  can  return  to  town  or 
go  elsewhere,  remain  the  rest  of  the 
day  a  guest  of  the  bride's  family. 
Once,  and  only  once,  was  I  victim 
to  this  delusion,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  hideous  attempt  at  mirth 
and  cheerfulness  that  prevailed — 
bridesmaids  utterly  knocked  up  by 
unwonted  excitement  and  unusual 
early  rising— mamma  retiring  pre- 
maturely with  nervous  headache — 
male  relatives  awfully  bored,  and 
wanting  to  talk  over  events  quietly 
together— oh !  how  glad  I  was  when 
our  very  badly-dressed  dinner  was 
over,  and  I  could  with  decency  say 
'  Good-night.*  All  this,  of  course,  is 
supposing  there  is  no  subsequent 
ball,  or  dinner  party,  which  would 
naturally  detain  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wedding  guests. 

But  such  entertainments  are  sel- 
dom lively ;  and  the  comparison  of  a 
wedding  to  a  ship-launch  still  holds 
good — great  excitement,  and  in- 
terest, and  then  a  sudden  void. 
Spectators,  stand  and  gaze  and  shout 
your  applause,  and  good  wishes  to 
that  great  plunge  into  life,  but  don't 
linger  long  by  the  empty  dock— put 
on  your  hats  like  wise  men,  and 
walk  away  1  If  the '  best  man '  take 
such  advice,  still  it  seems  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  extend,  if  in  his 
power,  the  rights  of  hospitality  to 
some  friend  of  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom who  is  uncertain  as  to 
evening  engagements ;  and,  besides, 
he  feels  himself  hardly  in  a  mood 
for  a  melancholy  meal  at  a  deserted 
club,  but  inclined  for  the  society  of 
some  one  who  can  sympathise  with 
his  unusual  frame  of  mind. 

A  quiet  tete-a-tete  dinner,  and  a 
visit  to  some  theatre,  seems  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  a  day  of  harmless  dis- 
sipation; and  perhaps,  after  all,  as 
probably  every  bridesmaid  he  has 
met  that  morning  looks  forward  to 
being  some  day  a  bride,  so  the  '  best 
man '  contemplates  a  time  when  he 
vrill  go  out  of  office  for  life,  and 
leave  to  younger  men  the  post  he 
has  so  often  be^n  selected  to  fill. 
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FACES   IN    THE    FIRE. 
By  an  'Old  Fogey/ 

WHILE  the  shadows  flit  changeftdly  round  the  room, 
On  the  embers  I  idly  gaze ; 
They  seem  to  picture,  like  ghosts  from  the  tomb. 

The  fancies  of  bygone  days! 
Ah,  strange  the  scenes  that  my  memory  thrill, 

As  they  throng  on  me,  gentle  or  wild ! 

And  the  faces  that  please  the  old  man  still 

Are  the  same  that  charm'd  the  child. 

And  though  my  childhood  so  far  off  seems, 

Like  a  tune  one  has  long  forgot, 
Some  faint  sweet  shape  in  the  land  of  drcamF, 

That  has  been  and  tbat  now  is  not ; 
Yet  often,  then,  its  hopes  and  fears, 

Each  object  of  past  desire. 
Bring  back  to  me  all  its  joys  and  tears, — 

Sweet  pictures  seen  in  the  fire ! 

The  gentle  love  of  a  mother  fair. 

Who  watch'd  o*er  her  infant  joy ; 
And  foces  dear — I  can  see  them  tiiere — 

Who  have  loVd  the  wayward  boy  1 
And  next  a  scene,  where  a  mother  stands, 

I  view,  by  my  fancy  led. 
With  eyes  tear-dimm'd,  and  tight-claspM  hands, 

Who  weeps  for  a  father  dead. 

Once  more  again,  I  seem  to  stray 

By  the  classic  Isis'  wave, 
Unawed,  an  undergraduate  gay. 

By  the  Don,  sedate  and  grave. 
The  forms  are  many  that  crowd  on  me 

As  I  sit  by  the  fire  alone ; 
Or  grave,  or  gay,  or  sad  to  see. 

But  all  are  for  ever  gone ! 

Again,  I  see  the  fair  young  face 

Who  dazzled  my  youthful  prime ; 
The  sunshine  bright  of  my  bygone  days, — 

A  face  that  has  known  not  Time. 
And  yet  once  more,  in  her  sunny  glance, 

My  old,  old  self  grows  bright. 
As  I  thread  the  maze  of  the  joyous  dance 

With  heart  and  footsteps  light ! 

But  now  the  fire  burns  pale  and  wan. 

And  the  light  is  lost  in  gloom. 
And  I  stand,  an  older  and  sadder  man, 

Alone  in  a  darkened  room ! 
Alone  I  alone!  on  a  dear,  dead  brow 

My  speechless  lips  are  pressed ! 
'Tis  hard  to  think,  as  I  see  it  now. 

That  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  is  best ! 
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Again  let  the  firelight  merrily  shine, 

Let  the  blaze  be  bright  and  free ; 
I 'see  her  again,  sweet  child  of  mine! 

My  Kate,  you  are  fair  to  see! 
Methinks  I  can  hear  the  deep,  rich  bells, 

As  they  sing  their  song  of  pride ! 
Ay,  proadly  their  music  floats  and  swells, 

For  they  ring  my  child  a  bride ! 

And  next  two  cherub  forms  are  near, 

With  tresses  of  floating  gold. 
And  half  in  mirth,  and  half  in  fear. 

They  gaze  at  their  grandsire  old. 
Gaze  on,  bright  eyes !  but  they  soon  depart. 

And  the  feeble  flames  expire ; 
My  darlings,  you  gladden  the  old  man's  heart 

With  your  faces,  seen  in  the  fire ! 

T.  IL  S.  E 
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WORDS  that  lay  censure  to  sleep  and  blame 
Lightly  and  slightly  I  named  her  name. 
Asking,  with  nothing  of  thought  or  care. 
Asking,  for  form's  sake,  her  *  how'  and  *  where.' 

'  She  is  dead !'  came  the  answer  grave  and  slow  ; 
It  stopped  in  a  moment  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  a  mixxl,  half  mirthful  and  half  severe, 
That  had  questioned  and  had  not  cared  to  hear. 

Why  so  pitiful  of  the  dead  ?   ! 

Their  smiles  are  smiled,  but  their  tears  are  shed ; 

Out  of  the  sunshine  is  out  of  the  rain, 

They  rest  from  life's  toil  and  its  soil  and  pain. 

Is  life  so  dear  that  the  keenest  woe 
We  can  know  of  dreams,  or  dreams  we  know, 
Is  just  to  be  shrouded,  and  coffined,  and  laid 
Under  the  turf  in  the  death-dark  shade? 

I  know  not !  but  since  we  pity  the  dead. 
Are  tenderly  moved  when  the  word  is  said. 
In  our  little  pity  from  little  love 
May  we  see  a  shadow  from  that  Above  ? 
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SPITE  of  all  yantages  and  advan- 
tages, however,  lieeve  found  it 
almost  as  difficult  a  matter  to  set 
about  breaking  the  news  of  his  good 
fortune,  as  he  would  have  found  it 
to  break  the  news  of  bad  fortune, 
had  he  by  ill-luck  lost  five  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  gaining  them.  He 
hardly  knew  how  to  approach  the 
subject.  To  say  that  he  had  been 
casually  presented  with  the  money 
by  a  stranger  whom  he  had  met  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  whom  he  had 
obliged  with  a  light  for  his  cigar, 
would,  he  knew,  seem  little  more 
preposterous  to  that  good  lady,  his 
wife,  than  it  would  seem  to  her  to  say 
that  he  had  bought  certain  property 
—certain  airy  nothings,  rather— one 
day  for  fifty  pounds,  and  sold  them 
as  it  were  the  next  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  he  had  much  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  make  her  really 
credit  such  an  astounding  fact.  He 
decided  that  the  beet  plan  would  be 
to  begin  by  showing  her  the  money. 
It  was  in  crisp  Bank  of  England 
notes— fifteen  of  them,  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a-piece.  Mrs.  Beeve  had 
perhaps  never  seen  so  much  money 
at  one  time  in  her  life  before.  One 
may  live  a  good  while,  and  even  be 
worth  a  good  many  thoueands  of  our 
own,  without  ever  seeing  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  in  tangible  shape 
before  us.  But  she  bore  the  siglit 
quite  philosophically,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  overcome  by  it.  Perhaps 
if  it  had  been  in  gold  it  might  have 
impressed  her  more  seriously. 

'  And  so  you  ba^e  been  selling  all 
the  stock,  Lawrence,*  she  said, 
gravely,  'and  are  meaning  to  put  it 
into  some  of  those  swindling  com- 
panies; is  not  that  it?*  Now  the 
subject  of  shares,  or  of  the  sale  of 
stock,  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them;  but  Mrs.  Beeve  had 
known,  without  being  told,  ever 
since  the  night  of  the  prospectuses, 
that  something  of  this  land  was 
being  done. 


'  You  are  quite  wrong,  my  dear,* 
he  replied ;  '  I  have  not  been  selling 
out  ail  the  stock,  and  I  hope  I  am 
not  going  to  intrust  it  to  any 
Bwindling  company.' 

And  then  he  explained  to  her,  as 
lucidly  as  he  could,  what  was  the 
real  state  of  afii&irs ;  and  that,  there 
being  some  trifle  over  the  fifteen 
hundred  due  to  him  on  the  balance 
of  his  account,  he  had  invested  this 
trifle  in  a  new  watch  and  chain  for 
her,  and  in  some  feminine  tackle  or 
other  for  the  girls;  and  that  he 
would  take  it  as  an  especial  favour 
if  she  would  oblige  him  with  a 
kiss,  and  inform  him  if  she  did  not 
think  it  a  most  extraordinary  stroke 
of  good  luck. 

'Good  luck,  indeed  I'  she  said; 
'  but  I  doubt  it  is  fairy  money,  and 
will  never  do  us  any  good.  You 
will  never  value  it  as  if  yon  had 
worked  for  it ;  and  some  fine  morn- 
ing we  shall  wake  up  and  find  we 
have  merely  dreamed  about  it.  Be- 
sides,' she  added,  more  seriously, 
'if  you  have  gained  it,  I  suppose 
some  one  else  has  lost  it:  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  greater  trouble  in  some- 
body else's  home  about  it,  than 
there  is  joy  in  ours.' 

Then  Beeve,  with  the  pleased,  be- 
nignant manner  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, explained  still  further  that 
his  wife  was  wrong  again ;  that  he 
had  it  on  broker's  authority  that 
this  money  had  not  been  lost  by  any- 
body ;  that  the  man  who  first  bought 
the  shares  had  immediately  sold 
them  again  at  a  very  little  loss ;  the 
next  buyer,  in  his  turn,  had  sold  at 
a  further  loss ;  and  soon,  till  through 
a  succession  of  bujers  and  sellers,  it 
was  probable  that  the  shares  had 
found  their  present  level  without 
inflicting  on  any  oue  a  damage  at 
all  corresponding  with  the  benefit 
derived  by  himself  In  fact,  he 
made  it  out  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  this  most  agreeable  windfall 
was  nobody's   money;    and  Mrs. 
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Beeve,  in  the  end — feeling  snre  of 
nothing  bat  her  own  dense  igno- 
lanoe  of  the  matter— half  believed 
him. 

She  felt,  as  she  had  said,  that  it 
sorely  ooold  not  be  the  same  sort  of 
money  as  people  got  in  return  for 
work.  She  recalled  legends  that 
told  how -gold  easily  won  had,  on 
being  pat  away,  by-and-by  been 
foond  to  have  changed  into  dry 
leaves ;  and  she  smiled  as  she  caught 
herself  £uicying  these  crisp  bank- 
notes of  her  husband's  similarly 
metamorphosed,  and  guessing 
thoughtfully  what  kind  of  leaves 
th^  would  be— rose-leaves,  or  oak, 
or  willow. 

But  at  the  same  time  she  was 
very  willing  to  persuade  herself,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  that  it  might 
be  money  sent  them  by  a  special 
overruling  Providence,  out  of  other 
men's  great  abundance,  to  supply 
their  greater  need,  or  (the  good 
woman  thought  it  in  all  humility), 
perchance  to  reward  their  greater 
merit;  and  if  so,  it  could  only  have 
been  sent  to  be  applied  to  one  es- 
pecial use.  It  had  been  sent  that 
it  might  serve  as  the  wedding-por- 
tion of  their  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  to  be  married  very  soon. 

To  secure,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  BO  applied  became  Mrs.  Reeve's 
especial  object.  <It  will  come  in 
very  useful ;  just  when  wfe  want  it,' 
she  said.  '  You  could  perhajps  hardly 
have  spared  five  hundred  pounds 
to  give  to  Kate  this  autumn  without 
it.;  but  it  will  be  just  the  thing.' 

Then  she  went  on  a  little  faster, 
seeiDg  that  her  husband  was  about 
to  reply,  and  doubting,  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  that  he  was  not 
going  quite  to  fall  in  with  her  views. 

'  It  will  be  such  a  nice  start  for 
them;  and  William,  I  do  think,  is 
one  who  will  take  care  of  his  wife's 
money,  whether  you  tie  it  up  or 
not  And  you  can  put  back  the 
other  thousand  pounds  into  the 
fund),  and  we  shall  have  just  as 
much  interest  coming  in  as  befora' 

'  But,  Carry,  if  I  use  the  money  a 
month  or  two  longer,  I  may  easily 
enough  double  it' 

Beeve,  who  had  been  content  to 
work  a  whole  year  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  had  learnt  now  how  easy  it 


was  to  make  much  more  than  that 
in  much  less  time,  without  work  at 
all,  and  of  course  he  was  anxious  to 
apply  his  newly-acquired  knowledge 
as  quickly  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  Or  as  easily  lose  it,'  his  wife  re- 
plied. '  Let  us  be  content  with  the 
good  we  have  got,  and  go  on  as 
before.' 

Lawrence  Reeve,  however,  was 
otherwise  mmded,  and,  though  mild 
enough  in  his  rule,  still  would  be 
ruler,  loving  his  own  way  and  his 
own  opinion.  He  was  willing  and 
glad  to  promise  that  Kate  should 
have  the  money;  for  he  loved  his 
children,  and  it  was  his  dearest  ob- 
ject in  life  to  do  well  to  them.  But 
she  must  not  have  it  just  then. 
It  must  be  planted  out  to  grow. 
And  so  the  end  of  it  was  that,  after 
long  debate,  Reeve  went  o£f  to  bed 
without  having  made  any  promise 
to  put  back  the  money  into  the 
funds,  and,  indeed,  with  a  con- 
trary resolution  in  his  own  mind. 

It  does  not  at  all  come  within  the 
plan  of  this  history  to  furnish  a 
debtor  and  creditor  statement  of 
Lawrence  Reeve's  cash  account, 
from  week  to  week,  during  this 
eventful  priod  of  his  life.  From 
of  old  it  has  been  well  known  how 
great  are  the  £EUsilities  for  going 
dotm  hill.  But  in  Reeve's  case  he 
thought  for  a  while  that  the  natural 
laws  of  gravitation  had  been  at  least 
suspended,  if  not  reversed  in  his 
favour,  and  that  he  was  to  find  as- 
cent as  easy  as  others  found  descent. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  let  us 
say  that,  instead  of  putting  back  his 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  into  the 
funds,  he  speculated,  that  is,  ope- 
rated with  it  again  ;  bought  with  it 
bank  shares,  gas  shares,  insurance 
shares,  railway  shares,  finance 
shares,  and  what  not.  And  as  it 
happened  that  he  had  taken  the  tide 
of  fortune  at  the  flood,  his  affnirs 
prospiired  marvellously.  When  he 
first  entered  on  his  new  and  exciting 
career,  those  weeks  had  just  set  in 
when  all  manner  ot  new  companies 
were  being  launched  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  dozen  a  week,  when  the 
shares  of  all  of  them  went  to  a  pre- 
mium as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
when  as  yet  the  Stock  Exchange 
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had  ot  laid  down  the  law  which 
forbids  dealings  in  new  shares  be- 
fore allotment.  Ileeve,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  imagined  he  had 
found  out  a  royal  mine  of  wealth 
which  was  unknown  to  others,  and 
which  he  alone  was  to  be  privileged 
to  work.  East  and  west,  and  north 
and  south,  did  he  send  his  appli- 
cations for  allotments ;  and  from  all 
quarters  came  the  gracious  re- 
sponses. He  sold  at  once,  and  realized 
his  premiums,  and  entered  again 
into  ever  new  schemes.  He  began 
to  think  premium-jumping  by  no 
means  a  contemptible  trade.  Harper 
and  Morris  had  few  better  customers, 
or  few  whom  they  wore  more  glad 
to  see.  Woodhead  and  he  became 
quite  Intimate ;  so  friendly,  indeed, 
that  he  took  him  home  with  him 
once  or  twice,  where  Mrs.  lieeve, 
not  much  liking  the  man,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  looking  on  him  as  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  flood  of 
good  fortune  which  had  so  happily 
set  in  upon  them,  was  gracious  to 
him,  aDd  allowed  her  girls  to  play 
him  their  most  brilliant  pieces  and 
sing  him  their  most  enchanting 
songs.  Eeeve  asked  him  once  if  it 
was  he  who  sent  him  all  those  pro- 
spectuses of  new  companies,  which 


every  post  now  brought  to  'Law- 
rence Reeve,  Esq.,'  at  Hammer- 
smith ;  and  if  so,  why  he  sent  three 
or  four  copies  of  each.  Woodhead 
said,  'Oh,  no ;'  he  had  got  his  name 
into  the  Shareholders'  Directory, 
that  was  all ;  and  there  were  three 
or  four  brokers  who  made  a  point 
of  sending  a  copy  of  each  new  thing 
to  every  man  in  the  list.  In  one 
way  or  other,  either  through  Wood- 
head  or  by  other  channels  of  ex- 
perience, Beeve  came  to  be  very 
knowing  in  all  the  crafl  and  slang 
of  share-dealing.  He  knew  all  alx>ut 
'  bulls  and  bears,'  and  '  rigging  the 
market'  He  knew  when  settling- 
day  came  round,  as  well  as  be  knew 
when  Sunday  came  round.  He  even 
acquired  that  supematarally  horrid 
Hugo — unknown  probably  to  Lncien 
Bonaparte,  or  to  Professor  .Max 
Miiller  himself^-in  which  the  fra- 
ternity of  stockbrokers  transmit 
their  secret  messages.  Thus,  when 
Mrs.  Reeve  picked  up  a  telegram 
which  ran  mysteriously  thus — 

*  Sheq>  trot  dove,  and  mnfT  duck. 
Ohost,  fiend,  and  bob  twist:' 

ho  was  able  to  explain,  without 
any  embarrassment,  that,  being 
translated,  it  read  as  follows : — 


Sherp 


dovo. 


and 


muff 


duck. 


Dealers  will  bvU    *    CaledoDian  ^tuck    '  at  a  hundred,  I   and 


btfuth  I'kstern   |   at  wventy-flve. 

I 


Gbost,    I 


fiend, 


and 


Midland,     North  Westeni'   ami     'laffVale  '   are  firm. 


Iwliit 

I      uvn  4ipm       ' 


And  of  course,  whatever  opinion 
she  might  have  of  the  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  a  new  language  of  which 
this  was  a  specimen,  no  doubt  she 
felt  that  she  must  not  rashly  or  su- 
perciliously  disdain  that  which  the 
jSolons  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
selected  as  their  medium  of  expres- 
sion. Nay  even  wo  ourselves,  who 
called  it  but  now  a 'horrid  lingo,* 
should  perhaps  withdraw  the  words, 
and  rather  take  it  tliat  money- 
making,  far  from  being  the  sordid 
pursuit  which  romance- writers  so 
often  call  it,  is  a  pursuit  so  spiritual 
that  the  language  of  every-day  life, 
and  the  taste  of  every-day  gentle- 
men, have  been  found  inadequate  to 


rise  high  enough  for  its  require- 
ments, and  thus  the  high-priests 
who  minister  about  the  temple  of 
Mammon  have  of  necessity  fallen 
back  upon  an  arbitrary  and  austere 
simplicity,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  meretricious  refinement  leadiujg 
astray.  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Reeve  was  able  to  satisfy  his 
wife  that  this  telegram  contained 
neither  treason  nor  indecency ;  and 
it  soon  became  known— not  to  her 
only,  but  to  many  others  of  Reeve's 
acquaintance — that  he  had  acquired 
the  art  as  well  as  the  language  of 
those  who  heap  up  wealth.  He 
knew  better  than  most  men  how  to 
sell  the  thing  he  had  not  got,  and 
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afterwards  bay  it  at  a  reduction  in 
time  to  delirer.  He  knew  qnite  as 
well  how  to  buy  the  thing  he  did 
not  want,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  before 
he  was  forced  to  take  it  And  these 
are  the  two  golden  rules  of  money- 
making.  He  who  knows  them,  and 
fails  to  become  rich,  fails  by  his  own 
supinenass;  and  he  who  attempts  to 
become  rich  by  share-dealing,  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  them,  is 
pretty  sure  to  burn  his  fingers. 

Eeere,  as  we  said,  knew,  or  seemed 
to  know,  these  golden  secrets ;  and 
on  his  knowledge  he  grew  rich. 
That  is,  he  attained  to  what  he,  with 
his  moderate  ideas,  thought  riches ; 
and  the  man  who  thinks  himself 
rich  is  rich,  even  though  his  income 
be  less  than  the  income-tax  of  him 
who  is  athirst  for  more.  To  par- 
ticularize (and  the  writer  owns  to  a 
certain  unctuous  satisfaction  in  the 
mere  mention  of  good  round  sums 
of  money,  in  which  he  hopes  the 
reader  eympathizes),  at  midsummer 
he  had  been  worth  just  bare  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  as  yet 
only  September,  and  he  now  reck- 
on^ himself  worth  good  ten  thou- 
sand in  '  securities  '—at  least '  secu- 
rities'  was  the  name  given  to  them 
on  the  Exchange,*— which  were  daily 
increasing  in  value.  He  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  pursue.  He 
should  continue  to  operate  as  he 
had  been  operating  up  to  Christmas, 
and  then  gradually  wind  up  the 
whole  of  his  share  transactions,  and 
invest  the  proceeds  in  some  sound 
stock  which  would  bring  him  in  five 
or  six  |>er  cent.  Perhaps  if  any 
safe  foreign  loan  should  happen  to 
be  in  the  market  just  then,  he  might 
take  up  some  portion  of  it,  and  so 
realize  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest 
He  thought,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
was  not  too  sanguine  in  hoping  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  ne  might 
have  realized  enough  to  bring  him 
in,  with  careful  investment,  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  The  old  days,  in  which 
he  had  been  disposed  to  envy  Tom 
Edwards  bis  successes,  seemed  to 
have  retired  into  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  ancient  history.  He  could 
hear  now  of  any  small  stroke  of 
luck  which  came  in  that  gentleman's 
way  with  the  most  perfect  equa- 


nimity and  pleasure.  Indeed  ho 
could  not  but  let  Edwards  under- 
stand once  or  twice  that  he  thought 
him  as  yet  but  in  the  day  of  small 
and  feeble  things ;  that  there  were 
even  better  ways  of  making  money 
than  by  Turkish  Bonds,  and  that  he 
really  ought  to  come  out  of  those 
little  peddling  tracks.  To  speak 
the  truth,  he  began  to  find  that  the 
old  ways  were  rather  narrower  than 
he  had  thought  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  began  to  fancy,  not 
without  regret,  that  the  old  yoke 
was  rather  less  easy  than  of  yore. 

He  was  a  conscientious  man.  He 
knew  that  to  do  well  for  another 
requires  even  more  concentration  of 
will,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  than 
to  do  well  for  oneself;  and  he 
doubted  that  he  was  not  doing  his 
duty  as  well  by  Dowson  Brothers 
as  he  had  been  proud  to  think  he 
did  it  of  old.  Not  that  Walker 
Dowson  had,  by  word  or  sign,  given 
him  any  hint  that  he  thought  so; 
but  Eeeve  felt  that  he  was  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as 
he  had  been  used  to  do,  and  that 
he  regarded  the  fluctuations  of  in- 
digo and  sugar  with  a  languor  and 
indifference  that  he  had  not  known 
in  former  years,  and  with  which  he 
in  no  way  now  regarded  the  daily 
share  lists.  He  had  debated  the 
matter  with  himself,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  he  had 
now  made  enough  money  to  live 
upon,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
resign  his  clerkship  as  soon  as  Kate 
was  married.  But  he  had  not  yet 
sent  in  his  resignation,  nor  told  his 
wife  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  We 
none  of  us  can  give  up  the  trusty 
staff  that  has  served  us  so  long  and 
well,  without  some  pang  of  regret, 
even  though  the  reason  be  that  we 
are  so  much  stronger  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  without  a  staff  at  all ;  nay, 
.we  may  even  think  that,  however 
strong  we  are,  it  may  still  be  pru- 
dent to  carry  our  staff,  just  to  keep 
off  the  dogs  or  the  wol£  And  this 
he  felt  sure  would  be  his  wife's  view 
when  the  subject  came  on  for  de- 
bate in  the  domestic  parliament. 

Mrs.  Reeve  had  changed  less  than 
he  had  changed.  She  had  begun 
to  find  more  new  dresses  for  herselt 
and  the  girls  at  her  disposal  than 
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Bhe  had  been  used  to :  but  she  was 
Btiil  content  to  wear  her  old  silka 
and  winseys ;  and,  indeed,  wore  them 
80  persiBtently  as  to  excite  her  hus- 
band's remonstrances.  So,  too,  the 
girls  might  wear  their  new  jewellery, 
but  she  must  shine,  she  said,  with 
her  own  light  or  not  shine  at  all  at 
her  time  of  day.  She  was  glad  and 
thankful  for  the  good  fortune  which 
had  so  marvellously  set  in  upon 
them,  but  it  was  with  rather  a 
timid  than  an  exulting  gladness. 
Only  because  of  the  brightened  pros- 
pects of  her  children  did  she  seem 
really  to  rejoice  yisibly.  A  month 
before  the  time  fixed  for  Kate's 
wedding,  BeeTe  gave  his  wife,  with 
a  profusion  which  three  months 
earlier  would  have  seemed  mad  ex- 
travagance, a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  in  order  that  their  girl 
might  leave  them  with  no  stint  of 
festive  doings  or  niggardly  outfit. 
And  when  the  wedding  took  place, 
which  it  did  in  October,  with  all 
happy  auspices,  she  kissed  her 
daughter  throagh  her  tears,  glad, 
most  of  all,  that  the  promised  five 
hundred  pounds  which  she  had  seen 
planted  out  with  many  fears,  really 
had  grown  into  a  thousand,  which 
sum  was  &st  settled  on  Kate  for 
her  life  in  the  trusted  funds.  So 
that  come  what  might,  this  much  at 
least  was  safe  for  her. 

She  did  not  half  like  Beeve's  plan 
of  giving  up  the  Hammersmith  house 
to  go  into  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive one  at  Kensington ;  but  he 
had  talked  her  into  it,  and  the 
notice  had  been  given  at  Michaelmas 
to  leave  at  Ohrifitmas.  But  when 
the  subject  of  resigning  the  clerk- 
ship in  Mincing  Lane  came  up,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
live  on  their  means,  then  she  held 
her  own.  Beeve  used  all  the  argu- 
ments he  had  without  success.  He 
made  out  a  list  of  all  the  shares 
which  he  held  in  the  new  companies 
and  showed  her  what  high  pre- 
miums they  were  worth.  He 
showed  her  certiticates  which  im- 
pressed her  with  the  notion  of  im- 
mense wealth.  '  This  is  to  certify,' 
she  lead,  '  that  Lawrence  Beeve, 
Esq.,  of  Hammersmith,  Gentleman, 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  two  hundred 
shares  of  fif^  pounds  each,  num« 


bered  respectively  from to 

in  the  General  Dry  Goods  Insurance 
Company.' 

'  Why  that  alone  is  ten  thousand 
pounds,  Lawrence,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  no :  they  are  only  ten  pounds 
a  share  paid,'  he  explained. 

In  like  manner  be  explained  to 
her  how  deeply  he  was  interested 
in  '  Cooke,  Taylor,  and  Co.,  Limited ;' 
in  the  '  Tilbury  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany ;'  in  this  bank  and  that  finance 
company;  in  a  dock  here  and  an 
insurance  office  there ;  how  he  had 
been  asked  to  take  a  seat  at  such 
and  such  a  board,  and  had  serious 
thoughts  of  really  becoming  a  di- 
rector of  BCHue  of  the  companies  he 
was  concerned  in.  In  short,  he 
said  enough  to  make  simple,  honest 
Mrs.  Beeve  believe  that  they  really 
were  beyond  the  need  of  the  income 
coming  from  the  clerkship;  but 
even  after  admitting  her  belief,  she 
held  fisst  to  her  desire  and  gained 
her  own  way,  inducing  Lawrence 
to  promise  that  he  would  hold  his 
place  another  six  months,  if,  as  she 
said,  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  just  that  they  might  settle 
down  into  new  modes  of  life  more 
slowly  and  gradually  than  they 
could  if  he  gave  it  up  at  once. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

ABHORBED  '  JOE.' 

We  shall  begin  this  chapter,  after 
the  fiishion  of  graver  writers,  with 
an  apologue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  certain  gentleman,  being 
about  to  retire  from  business  and 
leave  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  then  resided,  advertised 
his  effects  for  sale.  They  were  '  a 
magnificent  palace,  with  great  va- 
riety of  gardens,  statues,  and  water- 
works :  likewise  several  castles,  very 
delightfully  situated,  as  also  groves, 
woods,  forests,  fountains,  anl  cotm- 
try-seats,  with  very  pleasant  pros- 
'^cts  on  all  sides  of  them.'  From 
which  the  reader  who  went  no 
further,  inferred,  very  naturally, 
that  whatever  the  gentleman*s  busi- 
ness might  have  been,  he  had  done 
pretty  well  at  it  But  to  the  reader 
who  turned  over  the  first  leaf  of 
the  sale  catalogue,  there  dawned 
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a  new  light.  On  looking  through 
the  inventory  of  minor  effects  he 
saw  that  along  with  the  above- 
named  important  properties  there 
were  to  be  sold,  '  A  coach,  very 
finely  gilt,  and  little  used,  with  a 
couple  of  dragons;  a  sea,  consist* 
ing  of  a  dozen  large  waves,  the 
tenth  larger  than  ordinary,  but  a 
little  daotaged ;  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  clouds,  trimmed  with  black,  and 
in  good  condition;  three  bottles 
and  a  half  of  lightning;  one  shower 
of  snow  in  the  whitest  of  French 
paper;  two  showers  of  a  browner 
kind;  a  rainbow,  a  little  faded;  a 
new  moon,  something  decayed;  a 
setting  sun;  a  bowl,  suitable  for 
making  thunder;  a  cradle;  a  rack; 
a  cartwheel ;  a  gibbet ;  an  altar ;  a 
helmet ;  a  tub,  and  a  jointed  baby.' 
The  curious  may  read  the  auc- 
tioneer's bill  at  greater  length  in 
the  '  Tktler'  of  that  day.  But  pro- 
bably, without  turning  up  that 
lively  periodical,  a  near  guess  will 
easily  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  business  from  which  the  pro- 
prietor was  retiring.  And  if  any 
suspicion  were  aroused  of  the  value, 
as  realisable  assets,  of  the  palaces 
and  estates  which  had  been  so  curi- 
ously furnished,  such  suspicion  will 
easily  be  allowed  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  excusable. 

Lawrence  Beeve,  u  we  said,  was 
not  a  reading  man, 'but  he  was  not 
quite  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of 
DookB;  and  since  Kate's  marriage, 
and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  family  circle,  he  had  rather 
liked  that  they  who  were  left  should 
sit  and  while  away  an  evening  hour 
sometimes  with  a  book.  He  loved 
to  hear  the  pleasant  voice  of  his 
reniaining  daughter,  Anna,  and  left 
her  to  choose  her  own  volumes.  It 
happened  that  one  evening  she 
picked  up  the  'Tatler'  and  read 
out  of  it  this  fanciful  inventory 
which  we  have  summarised  above. 
They  had  a  merry  laugh  over  it; 
and  Reeve,  happy  in  that  ignorance 
which  is  often  so  much  more  bliss- 
ful than  knowledge,  did  not  find, 
as  he  might  have  found,  a  ghostly 
moral  in  it;  nor  suspected  as  yet 
that  any  lapse  of  time  or  change  of 
fortune  could  bring  round  a  day 
when  those  precious  securities  whose 


value  he  had  so  lately  reckoned  up 
complacently  to  his  wife  might 
seem  as  intangible,  and  as  incapable 
of  realisation  ss  the  stately  palaces, 
groves,  and  fountains  of  tne  ex- 
manager  of  Drury  Lane. 

It  was  autumn.  And  autunm,  we 
know,  is  the  time  for  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fruit  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  sends  us,  and  in  which 
the  good  fruit,  if  left  to  hang  too 
long,  is  apt  to  drop  rotten  to  the 
ground.  That  autumn  was  a  time 
in  which  fruit  was  more,  abundant 
than  it  had  been  almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  man.  Many  had 
so  much  that  they  grew  careless  of 
it,  and  left  it  to  hang  till  it  dropped : 
Lawrence  Beeve  did  so  with  his. 
He  omitted  to  gather  his  fruit  when 
it  was  fully  ripe,  and  was  foolish 
enough  to  let  it  hang  till  it  rotted 
and  dropped. 

Too  many  have  cause  to  remember 
the  closing  months  of  1864  and  the 
new  turn  which  affairs  took  m  Oc- 
tober. Reeve  could  talk  from  the 
first  as  well  as  others  about  '  the 
glut  of  new  companies,'  about  the 
market  being  overdone,  about  the 
panic  which  must  set  in  by-and-by 
if  the  public  did  not  behave  more 
circumspectly,  about  this  Company's 
shares  going  to  a  discount,  and  that 
Company  being  in  a  fair  way  to  a 
forced  winding  up.  But  with  these 
tottering  and  shaky  concerns  he  had 
luckily  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he 
was  interested  in  was  sound  and 
conducted  on  good  commercial 
principles.  He  had  been  in  one  or 
two  that  had  proved  unsound,  but 
then  he  had  got  out  of  them  in 
time,  and  he  congratulated  himself 
accordingly  on  his  sound  judgment. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  when  the 
public  once  became  suspicious  they 
confounded  the  good  with  the  bad, 
and  the  former  suffered  for  the 
fiiult  of  the  latter.  Thus  he  had 
resolved  to  sell  his  two  hundred 
shares  in  the  General  Dry  Goods 
Insurance  Company,  which  were  at 
two  pounds  a  share  premium.  They 
were,  he  knew,  worth  more  than 
that ;  but  a  call  was  about  to  be 
made  of  five  pounds  a  share,  and  in 
prospect  of  other  calls  he  thought 
he  could  not  quite  spare  the  money. 
But  on  giving  orders  for  the  sale  he 
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found  iliat  the  call  had  sent  them 
down  to  par,  and  that  he  could 
liarely  get  back  his  own  money. 
He  decided,  therefore,  not  to  sell 
till  they  should  recover ;  and  when, 
instead  of  recovering,  he  found  that 
within  two  days  more  they  had 
gone  to  two  pounds  a  share  discount 
he  was  quite  nettled.  His  mind 
was  made  up  that  nobody  should 
have  his  shares  at  a  discount  The 
public  would  come  to  their  senses 
by-and-by,  and  be  glad  to  buy  at  a 
premium.  Meantime  he  would  pay 
the  call  and  wait 

Unluckily,  however,  the  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Directors  were  not 
singular  in  their  need  of  money. 
Most  of  the  new  companies  which 
had  been  started  about  the  same 
time  were  now  making  their  first 
calls,  and  Reeve  having  bought 
more  than  he  ever  intended  to  hold, 
found  that  he  must  perforce  sell 
something.  He  sold,  therefore,  those 
which  were  best,  and  held  those 
vhich  were  just  then  not  looking 
quite  so  well  until  they  should  have 
time  to  come  round  a  little.  But 
even  on  those  which  he  sold  he 
barely  realised  his  own  money,  so 
perversely  stingy  and  incredulous 
had  people  become.  In  particular, 
there  was  one  concern— The  Finance 
Bank  of  Westminster.  Now  he 
knew,  on  the  yery  best  authority, 
that  the  dividend  which  would  be 
declared  by  this  Company  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  be  twenty  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  yet  he  had  had 
to  let  his  shares  go  at  some  little 
discount,  and  was  proportionately 
out  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 
What  did  the  public  want?  If 
twenty  per  cent  would  not  satisfy 
them  what  were  we  coming  to? 
At  any  rate  he  had  now  sold  enough 
of  one  thing  or  other  to  give  him  a 
reserve  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  to  work  upon.  Ho  would 
hold  the  remainder  of  his  invest- 
ments, and  use  this  reserve  to  pay 
the  calls,  would  bide  his  time 
through  whatever  bad  weather 
might  be  ahead,  would  wait  till 
dividend  time  came  round  in  the 
spring,  and  then  he  knew  well 
enough  that  prosperous  balance- 
sheets  would  send  all  up  to  higher 
premiums  than  ever,  and  he  could 


rcaliso  happily  and  again  have 
peace  of  mind.  Yes,  ho  did  indeed 
find  himself  putting  this  forward  as 
a  consideration.  He  had  of  late 
begun  to  admit  that  somehow,  with 
all  his  success,  he  had  not  the  quiet, 
solid  enjoyment  of  old  days.  His 
old  office  Ufe  had  been  a  humdrum, 
plodding  one  before  he  entered  on 
these  new  paths,  but  it  had  given 
him  moderate  contentment  and  an 
easy  mind.  Of  late  he  had  found 
himself  living  always  in  a  state  of 
nervous,  feverish  excitement,  which 
success  only  increased.  He  sold 
sometiiiing  at  a  profit  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  found  that  by  wait- 
ing a  week  longer  he  might  have 
cleared  two  hundred  instead  of  one. 
He  bought  to  sell  again,  and  did 
sell  again  at  a  profit ;  but  it  worried 
him  to  observe  that  he  might  have 
made  a  greater  profit  by  buying  a 
day  later  or  selling  a  day  sooner. 
He  found,  in  short,  if  he  would  have 
confessed  it,  lees  real  satisfiustion  in 
five  hundred  pounds  made  in  a 
week  by  a  lucky  '  operation,'  than 
he  had  found  in  fifty  pounds  saved 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  out  of 
his  old  income.  His  newspaper, 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  read 
and  enioy  at  his  leisure,  chewing 
the  cud  of  pleasant  fancy  and  spe- 
culation on  home  and  foreign  affairs, 
contained  nothing  now  but  the  share- 
list.  He  had  l^n  wont  to  follow 
with  keen  and  almost  breathless 
interest  every  movement  on  either 
side  in  that  great  and  terrible 
struggle  going  on  beyond  the  seas. 
He  now  r^  so  little  of  it  that  he 
hardly  knew  to  which  sides  the 
respective  generals  belonged.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  study  the 
utterances  and  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror as  be  might  study  a  difficult 
position  on  the  chessboaid.  And  now 
he  found  to  his  shame  that  there 
had  been  a  long  imperial  speech  to 
the  Chambers  whicn  he  had  quite 
overlooked  and  which  was  already 
a  week  old.  Turn  to  what  part  of 
the  paper  he  would  he  always  found 
himself  wandering  back  again  in  a 
minute  to  the  share-list,  reading  for 
the  twentieth  time  in  a  day  those 
quotations  in  it  in  which  he  was 
interested,  and  always  thinking  of 
them  whether  he  looked  at  them  or 
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noi  And  this,  he  oonld  not  help 
feeling,  WHS  an  unhealthy  state  of 
mind,  and  one  out  of  which  the 
sooner  he  got  the  better.  There- 
ibie  afl  we  said,  his  mind  was  made 
np  that  he  woaid,  with  all  safe 
despatch,  wind  up  his  affairs ;  put 
the  finishing  stroses  to  the  opera- 
tions he  had  been  carrying  on ;  dis- 
miss share-Usts  and  shares  from  his 
mind;  and  leave  bulls,  bears,  and 
brokers  to  worry  each  other  at  their 
own  sweet  wills,  as  is  their  nature 
to. 

Only,  this  waiting  through  the 
winter,  and  seeing  markets  fall  week 
after  week,  was  very  trying  to  the 
nerves  and  the  temper.  Day  after 
day  quotations  were  down,  down, 
and  lower  down.  He  knew  that  the 
quotations  were  only  nominal,  and 
tiiat  sucoeesiye  falls  weie  registered 
without  any  transaction  having 
taken  place.  He  knew  that  his  scrip 
was  intrinsically  as  valuable  now 
that  so  much  of  it  stood  at  a  heavy 
discount,  as  it  was  when  it  com- 
manded a  thumping  premium. 
But,  somehow,  a  deep-rooted  sus- 
picion of  the  new  companies  seemed 
to  have  possessed  the  public;  and 
the  panic  which  had  been  so  long 
predicted  was  becoming  painfully 
apparent  amongst  the  more  timid 
shiureholders.  To  realize  now,  would 
be  simply  to  sacrifice  the  greater 
part  of  his  gains ;  and  the  idea  was 
norrible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
recovery  in  the  value  of  stocks 
should  not  be  so  complete,  or  even 
not  be  so  rapid  as  he  had  calculated, 
he  might,  when  the  second  calls 
began  to  be  made,  find  himself  very 
awkwardly  fixed.  When  shares  are 
held  by  the  hundred,  or  two  hundred, 
a  call  of  five  pounds  a  share  soon 
tells  on  the  balance  at  the  bank.  And 
these  Tery  calls,  which  he  bad  been 
takiug  such  pains  to  provide  for, 
might  have  tbe  effect  of  sending 
prices  down  still  further,  so  that 
matters  might  be  worse  after  the 
half-yearly  meetings  than  now. 
There  was  one  other  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
the  best  way.  If  there  was  one  thing 
on  which  brokers  were  more  firmly 
agreed  than  another,  it  was  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  a  safe  thing  to 
bay  afler  a  fall,  because  there  is 


generally  a  reaction.  Now  he  had 
been  reserving  his  money  for  future 
calls.  If,  instead  of  waiting  for  such 
calls,  he  bought  new  shares  at  a 
discount,  he  might,  when  they  went 
back  to  par,  sell,  and  so  realize  his 
profit  without  paying  the  calls  at 
all,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  a  further 
fall  when  they  should  be  made ;  and 
that  the  shares  now  at  a  discount 
would  speedily  go  back  to  par,  or 
to  something  higher,  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  for  the  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  Til- 
bury Shipbuilding  Co.,  were  not  as 
other  companies  were.  He  had  gone 
thoroughly  into  their  affairs,  and 
knew  ^at  they  were  doing  a  large, 
safe,  and  profitable  business,  which 
in  a  little  while  would  tell  its  own 
tale.  This,  therefore,  was  what  he 
would  do.  He  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  low  markets; 
would  double  his  stake  in  these 
concerns ;  and  as  soon  as  they  went 
back  to  par  he  would  sell  all  his 
holding,  and  so  realize  that  profit  he 
had  hoped  to  get  out  of  premiums. 

And  this — to  shorten  a  long  story 
— ^was  what  Lawrence  Eeeve  did. 
Troubled  at  seeing  his  shares  at  a 
discount,  he  bought  new  ones  at 
that  discount,  and  waited  for  the 
rise  which  would  bring  them  back 
to  their  normal  value. 

He  waited  and  watched,  watched 
and  waited;  now  with  patience, 
now  ^with  impatience ;  now  hope- 
fully, now  despondingly,  accordmg 
as  the  share-lists  slightly  rose  or 
slightly  fell.  But  somehow  the  de- 
cisive jump  that  was  to  put  all 
things  right  did  not  come.  Both 
Dry  Goods  shares  and  Shipbuild- 
ing shares  not  only  got  no  better, 
but  even  got  worse.  Nay,  it  was 
tbe  same  with  five  out  of  the  six 
other  companies  in  which  he  had 
invested.  Look  where  he  would 
down  the  long  column  of  the  share- 
list,  every  figure  had  appended  to 
it  the  hateful  'dis,'  abhorred  of 
men. 

And  was  not  Dis  another  name 
for  Pluto?— and  was  not  Pluto  god 
of  hell,  as  well  as  of  riches  ?  Beeve's 
classical  studies  had  not  been  pro- 
found, and  perhaps  they  never 
suggested  anything  of  this  kind  to 
him ;  but  sometimes  he  did  have  a 
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pafising  fear  ihAt  his  pnnnit  of* 
riches  was  going  to  hring  him  at 
last  to  the  very  deyiL'  Now,  at  last, 
he  began  to  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  that  word '  Panic/  which 
he  had  of  late  been  rather  apt  to  use 
contemptuously.  He  begui  to  un- 
derstand with  what  eagerness  a  man 
may  run  to  realize  a  loss  of  five 
hundred,  and  rejoice  if  he  succeeds, 
if  only  he  has  once  thoroughly  per- 
suaded himself  that  by  so  doing  he 
escapes  a  loss  of  a  thousand.  He 
began  to  debate  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  had  not  better  bear  the 
ills  he  had,  rather  than  wait  for 
what  might  prove  larger  ills.  He 
debated  whether  he  had  not  better 
resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  what  he 
had  so  lately  gained,  lest  by-and-by 
hd  should  lose  not  only  tiiat,  but 
his  old  savings  with  it.  And  in  the 
silent  sessions  of  that  debate,  arguing 
with  sickness  of  heart,  making  de- 
lusive calculations  only  to  rub  them' 
out  again,  conjuring  up  hopes  tfaat 
he  knew  were  visionary, — ^the  days 
and  the  nights  passed  very  wearily. 
There  is  an  affectation,  common 
to  not  a  few,  of  making  light  of  such 
troubles  [of  other  ipeople'sl  as  arise 
merely  out  of  the  loss  of  money. 
But  probably,  if  we  spoke  the  truth, 
many  of  us  would  confess  that  some 
of  the  weariest  hours  we  have  ever 
spent,  have  been  those  in  which  we 
sorrowed  over  pecuniary  losses.  He 
is  a  dear  friend  whose  loss  is 
mourned  by  a  struggling  man  more 
bitterly  than  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  And  yet  the  lost  friend 
may  have  been  truly  loved,  and  the 
survivor  not  be  of  sordid  mind.  For 
the  friend  that  is  gone  will  be  re- 
membered with  a  placid,  calm  re- 
gret; but  the  money  that  is  gone 
will  be  remembered  in  all  our  daily 
wants,  with  a  continually  recurring 
vexation,  and  an  unceasing  blame 
of  our  own  folly,  or  improvidence, 
or  misfortune. 


Beeve  thought  those  pangs  which 
he  felt  in  nu^g  up  his  mind  to 
resign  himself  to  his  losses,  the 
bitterest  of  any  pangs  he  had  ever 
groaned  under.  Cor  ne  edito  was  a 
wise  old  maxim;  but  Beeve  con- 
sumed his  own  heart  with  grief,  and 
consumed  little  of  an>thing  else. 
He  could  not  eat,  he  could  not  sleep, 
he  could  not  transact  his  daily  busi- 
ness for  haunting  thoughts  of  ruin 
and  bankruptcy.  He  reckoned  up 
all  the  shares  he  held,  and  found 
that,  if  he  sold  at  current  prices,  he 
should  come  out  with  barely  his  old 
savings;  and  already  notices  of  calls 
to  a  heavy  amount  had  been  given 
by  two  or  three  companies  whose 
shares  were  going  down  every  day. 

There  was  a  sum  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  Beeve 
ought  to  have  paid  for  a  new  piano 
and  drawing-room  furniture,  got  on 
moving  into  his  larger  house ;  but 
he  had  felt  himself  so  tightly  pressed 
by  '  calls '  that  he  had,  much  against 
his  liking,  been  forced  to  give  a  two- 
months'  bill  for  the  amount,  and 
now  the  two  months  were  more 
than  half  gone,  and  he  must  prepare 
to  meet  it. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone 
again,  and  the  new  year  was  &irly 
in  possession.  Beeve  had  never 
spent  a  Christmas  with  so  much 
outward  show  of  prosperity.  They 
had  had  a  large  gathering  of  their 
friends  in  their  new  house,  and  he 
had  been  politely  congratulated  on 
the  flourishing  aspect  of  his  affairs, 
and  politely  envied.  The  good  old 
Christmas  cheer  had  been  more 
abundant, — the  good  old  Christmas 
games  more  jovial  than  ever;  and 
tiie  master  of  the  house  had  all  the 
while  never  spent  a  Christmas  so  ill 
at  ease.  He  had  a  guest  too  many 
in  his  house.  Black  Care  stood  be- 
hind his  chair,  and  waited  on  him 
sedulously. 
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A  VALENTINE  OP  THE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE. 

(/n  an  old  Album,  dated  1583.) 

TT7HEN  Slumber  first  nnclondes  my  brain, 
» »      And  thonghte  is  free. 
And  Sense  refreshed  renews  her  reigne, — 
I  thinke  of  Thee. 

When  nexte  in  prayer  to  God  above    , 

I  bende  my  knee. 
Then  when  I  pray  for  those  I  love,  — 

Ipray  for  Thee.* 

And  when  the  duties  of  the  day 

Demande  of  mee 
To  rise  and  journey  on  life's  way, — 

I  work  for  Thee. 

Or  if  perchance  I  sing  some  lay, 

Whate'erit  bee; 
All  that  the  idle  verses  say, — 

They  say  of  Thee. 

For  if  an  eye  whose  liquid  h'ghte 

Gleams  like  the  sea, 
They  sing,  or  tresses  browne  and  brighto,— 

They  sing  of  Thee. 

And  if  a  woarie  mood,  or  sad, 

Possesses  mee. 
One  thought  can  all  times  make  mee  glad,*— 

The  thoughte  of  Thee. 

And  when  once  more  upon  my  bed, 

Pull  wearily. 
In  sweet  repose  I  lay  my  head,— 

I  dream  of  Thee. 

In  short,  one  only  wish  I  have, 

To  live  for  Thee; 
Or  gladly  if  one  pang  'twould  save,— 

rd  die  for  Thee. 
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,    A  ItEMBMBERED  SPRING. 

OH,  how  sweet  when  the  woods  were  green. 
With  my  own  white  maid 
When  I  sat  in  the  shade, 
And  the  sunlight,  streaming  the  bonghs  between. 
Poured  its  largesse  of  gold  down  yon  forest  glade, 
O'er  which  the  larches  lean! 

Ah !  how  sad,  now  the  boughs  are  bare. 

And  the  breezes  moan. 

As  I  sit  here  alone, 
And  picture  the  ghost  of  her  golden  hair. 
When  the  sun  of  winter  has  feebly  thrown 

A  pale  and  sickly  glare ! 

Still  we  meet  in  the  city's  street — 

She,  as  his  bride. 

By  the  rich  lord's  side. 
And  I — who  die  for  her  dear  deceit. 
Yet  love,— and  must  love  her,  whate'er  betide, 

Till  my  heart  shall  cease  to  beat! 

I  can  pass  by  with  my  grief  hid  well  ;— 

But,  ah,  my  hound 

To  her  feet  will  bound : — 
She  caressed  him  once,  and  how  should  he  tell 
That  between  us  there  lies  a  gulf  profound. 

Lit  up  by  flames  of  hell  ? 

Yet  a  word  might  bridge  it,  as  well  I  know. 

For  her  lord  is  old, 

And  cruel,  and  cold ; 
But  to  hear  it  spoken  would  injure  so 
Her  image,  which  still  in  my  heart  I  hold. 

That  that  word  must  never  flow ! 

So,  strangers  still,  in  the  street  we  meet ; 

But  I  envy  each  day 

My  dog — who  may. 
Without  reproof,  kiss  the  glancing  feet. 
At  which  the  wreck  of  my  heart  I  lay — 

For  still  I  love  you,  sweet ! 

T.  H. 
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CAMP  LIFE  OF  A  MAGISTRATE  IN  INDIA. 


My  DiAB  Jones,— 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
desGription  of  a  magistrate's 
life  in  India,  in  what  are  called  the 
non-regolation  provinces  j  and  you 
tell  me  to  eschew  Hmdostanee 
words  and  epithets,  as  you  do  not 
nnderstand  them.  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  afl  you  ask,  but  you  must  of 
course  bear  with  an  occasional 
strange-sounding  word  when  I  am 
unable  to  find  an  equivalent  in 
English. 

Oar  year  out  here  is  mainly 
divided  into  two  seasons,  that  of 
the  hot  and  that  of  the  cold 
weather;  and  in  the  Punjab  and 
North-West  provinces  the  former 
may  be  put  at  seven  months  and 
the  latter  at  five.  The  seven  hot 
months  include  the  rainy  season, 
and  extend  from  the  15th  March 
to  the  15th  October,  as  nearly  as 
possible :  this  will  perhaps  surprise 
yon,  as  in  England  rain  is  ordinarily 
connected  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cold.  In  India,  however,  this  is 
but  very  partially  the  case;  for 
although  it  ia  true  that  we  pant  for 
the  rain  and  welcome  it  at  first,  after 
months  of  parching,  glisteniDg  heat, 
yet  the  relief  afforded  is  but  passing, 
as,  except  while  the  flood  is  actu- 
ally descendiDg,  the  change  is  only 
like  tliat  between  exchaoging  an 
oven  for  a  boiler.  The  five  cold 
months  are  delightful,  and  approach 
nearly  to  a  mild  English  winter 
and  a  hot  spring. 

In  the  hot  weather  we  are  all 
glad  to  be  in  our  respective  stations, 
with  good  roo&  over  our  heads ;  but 
in  the  cold  season  every  man's  de- 
sire is  to  be  in  camp.  I  am  so  fond 
of  camp  life  myself,  that  I  shall 
first  introduce  you  to  it,  and  will 
hereafter  tell  you  how  wo  get 
through  the  hot  weather. 

Camp  life  of  course  implies  life 
in  tents ;  but  as  in  India  our  tents 
are  peculiar  (and,  we  fiatter  our- 
selves, superior  to  those  you  are 
accustomed  to  see  at  Aldershot,  and 
the  like),  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
them. 

The  form  of  tent,  then,  chiefly 
used,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  con- 
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venient,  is  what  we  call  a  Single 
Pole  Tent:  it  varies  in  size  from 
14  feet  square  to  24  and  even  27 
feet,  and  it  is  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  curtain  hung  from  the  apex 
and  roof  of  the  tent  in  two  pieces, 
meeting  and  overlapping  in  the 
centre,  at  the  pole,  and  capable  of 
being  tied  up  in  festoons  at  the  two 
opposite  sides  when  it  is  desirable 
to  use  the  whole  space  as  one  room. 
The  pole  is  about  18  or  20  feet  hi^h, 
and  the  walls  of  the  tent,  consist- 
ing of  screens  made  of  cloth,  four  or 
five  folds  thick,  stretched  on  a  series 
of  light  but  strong  bamboos  6i 
feet  high,  support  tibe  roof,  which 
slopes  evenly  from  the  apex  on  all 
four  sides,  and  the  whole  structure 
is  secured  by  ropes  at  short  dis- 
tances apart,  tied  to  pegs  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground.  The  roof 
of  the  tent  and  the  sides  or  walls 
are  twofold;  that  is  to  say,  there 
are  two  distinct  sets  of  walls,  four 
feet  apart,  by  which  means  a  closed 
verandah  is  secured  all  round  the 
tent,  giving  great  warmth^  and 
entire  security  against  leakage  in 
the  event  of  storms.  The  inner 
cloth  of  the  tent  is  lined  with 
chintz,  generally  of  a  buff  colour, 
with  fleur-de-lis,  or  some  such 
simple  pattern  stamped  on  it  in 
chocolate  or  blue. 

Each  officer  in  camp  has  two  of 
these  tents  pitched  each  day,  one  to 
eat  and  sit  in,  and  one  to  sleep  and 
dress  in;  and  to  manage  tnis  a 
third  tent  becomes  neceseary,  which 
is  sent  on  over  night  when  a  march 
is  contemplated.  Besides  these 
tents,  a '  Shemiana'  is  almost  always 
to  be  found  in  a  magistrate's  camp. 
This  consists  of  a  large  square 
canopy,  supported  on  eight  or  twelve 
high  poles  round  the  edges,  with  a 
clear  space  underneath,  screened  to 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet,  by 
walls  of  the  nature  described  above, 
but  with  a  space  of  6  or  8  feet 
between  their  top  and  the  canopy, 
allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
This  is  used  for  reception  of  large 
bodies  of  natives,  for  holding  court 
in,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of 
an  office. 
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Besides  all  theee,  which  I  may  call 
personal  comforts  and  requiromentB 
m  the  shape  of  tents,  are  various 
small  ridge-pole  tents  for  servants, 
fitables,  oooking-room,  and  so  forth, 
and  for  the  police-guard,  which 
accompanies  every  civil  officer,  for 
the  protection  of  Government  tents, 
records,  treasure-chest,  etc. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  camp 
pitched,  the  spot  chosen  being  a 
grove  of  luxuriant  mango  trees ;  for, 
as  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of 
October  yet,  the  sun  has  a  good  deal 
of  power  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  their  shade  is  very  grateful,  not 
only  to  the  little  fair-haired  children 
generally  to  be  foimd  in  camp  with 
their  father  and  mother,  but  also  to 
the  suitors,  witnesses,  and  those 
whom  business  or  etiquette  brings 
to  the  camp. 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  sun  has  just  risen,  making  the 
dew  sparkle  on  the  grass,  green  and 
fresh  from  the  past  two  or  three 
months'  rain,  and  there  is  a  whole- 
some fireshness  in  the  air  that  brings 
colour  to  the  cheek  of  the  early  riser. 

The  native  groom  is  walking  a 
horse  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
tent,  reisidy  bridled  and  saddled, 
and  the  butler  (or  table  servant)  is 
making  his  master  a  cup  of  tea  and 
a  round  of  toast,  to  keep  the  cold 
out  of  his  stomach.  The  various 
servants  are  grouped  together  round 
a  fire,  which  the  camel  drivers  have 
kept  up  all  night  (for  the  nightfi 
are  cold  now),  and  are  discussing 
the  propriety  of  getting  into  their 
winter  clothes  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meantime,  the  Sahib  (master) 
makes  his  appearance,  booted  and 
spurred,  and  takes  his  tea  and 
toast  with  appetite  and  despatch, 
for  he  has  promised  this  morning  to 
see  the  extent  of  damage  done  by 
the  flooding  of  a  neighbouring  river 
in  the  rains,  and  by  which,  it  has 
been  represented,  several  villages 
have  been  wiped  off  the  foce  of  the 
earth.  It  is  six  miles  to  the  river, 
and  he  will  have  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  there  at  least,  and  cannot 
therefore  afford  to  lose  much  time. 
He  knows,  too,  that  if  he  is  early  in 
the  marshes  near  the  river  he  will 
probably  come  across  several  flocks 
of  wild  geese  taking  their  breakfasts 


thera  It  is  this  that  accounts  for 
the  fftctof  Jowahir  Sing,  his  orderly, 
having  started  in  the  same  direc- 
tion at  grey  dawn,  with  a  long  mis- 
chievous-looking gun  and  sundry 
bags  of  shot  and  cartridges.  Well, 
it  does  not  take  the  horseman  long 
to  cover  the  six  miles  this  morning, 
for  both  horse  and  rider  seem  in- 
spirited by  the  sniff  of  the  coming 
•cold  weather  they  are  enjoying.  At 
the  outskirts  of  each  village  he 
passes,  a  little  band  of  grey-bearded 
men,  wrapped  in  blankets,  meet  the 
magistrate  and  salute  him,  present^ 
ing  in  token  of  their  fealty  a  rupee, 
which  is  touched  in  recognition  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  and 
then  repocketed  by  the  owners. 
These  grey-beards  are  the  head  mea 
of  villages,  and  they  profess  un- 
bounded joy  at  the  sight  of  the  face 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
and  assure  him  of  their  oonfidenoe, 
that  now  he  has  brought  his  steps 
to  their  door,  all  will  be  well ;  the 
crops,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
will  be  doubled  now,  and  they  will 
have  just  the  right  amount  of  smi 
and  rain  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
These  assurances  are  received  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  but  they  do  not 
impress  our  friend  as  much  as  they 
did  when  he  first  heard  them  ten 
years  ago.  He  then  reminds  the 
men  that  he  has  come  to  see  how 
their  lands  have  suffered  from  the 
action  of  the  river,  and  how  he 
heard  their  village  had  been  ruined ; 
whereon  they  take  him  to  the  river 
bank  and  point  out  certain  fields, 
two  or  three  acres  in  extent  per- 
haps, which  have  been  cut  away 
by  the  flood.  He  in  turn,  however, 
points  out  that  an  equal  amount  has 
been  thrown  up  a  little  lower  down, 
and  therefore  declines  to  put  them 
on  his  list,  as  sufferers  from  what 
is  called  Diluvion.  The  next  two 
villages  really  have  a  grievance,  as 
sand  has  been  thrown  up  by  the 
river,  a  foot  in  depth,  over  several 
hundred  acres.  Here  is  a  case  for 
suspension  of  the  Government  de- 
mand, and  probably  remission  of 
revenue ;  so  a  note  is  made,  and  a 
party  proceeds  next  day  to  survey 
the  spoiled  land,  that  the  case  nay 
be  reported. 
As  for  the  last  three  miles   oar 
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friend  has  been  walking,  and  it  is 
pcust  eight  o'clock,  it  is  high  time  to 
think  of  returning;  but  while  his 
foot  is  in  the  stirrup,  with  a  view  to 
mounting  his  horse,  he  sees  his 
friends  the  geese  on  their  road  back 
from  break^t,  almost  in  the  act  of 
passing  over  his  head.  He  has  just 
time  to  get  at  his  gun  and  rap  at 
the  two  last  of  the  Hock,  which  dips 
a  little  as  the  shot  gets  up  amongst 
them,  and  then  sails  on  again  in  the 
Bame  beantifally  regular  order,  only 
minus  one  of  their  number,  who 
has  by  this  time  reached  the  earth 
with  a  'thud*  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  a  sportsman^s  ear,  and  which 
renders  the  bird  insensible  to  the 
&ct  that  JowahirSing  has  passed 
a  knife  round  its  throat,  and  that  it 
has  been  transferred  to  his  wallet  on 
its  way  to  the  stewpan.  A  little 
after  nine  o'clock  the  horse  is  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  groom,  and  his 
master  may  be  heard  splashing 
away  in  his  tub,  as  he  prepares  him- 
self for  breakfast.  At  breakfast  the 
post-bag  arrives,  and  this  is  the 
great  event  of  the  day,  as  letters 
and  papers  are  particularly  relished 
in  CMnp  (where  society  is  not  to  be 
had),  and  the  advent  of  the  orderly 
with  them  is  hailed  with  welcome. 
The  private  letters  and  newspapers 
are  opened  and  discussed  at  once, 
and  the  mass  of  thick  oblong  public 
service  covers,  with  their  printed 
addresses,  are  put  aside  for  graver 
consideration  during  office-hours. 
Break&st  over,  and  the  matutinal 
cigar  finished,  let  us  follow  the 
magistrate  to  his  Shemiana  (you 
know  what  that  is,  for  I  described  it 
above),  while  his  wife  retires  to  the 
sitting  tent  to  arrange  the  flowers 
that  are  sent  out  from  the  home 
garden  (with  the  daily  basket  of 
vegetables),  and  to  write  her  letters, 
take  her  accounts,  and  attend  to  her 
household  duties. 

On  entering  his  office  he  finds  his 
establishment  of  native  clerks, 
neatly  and  deanly  dressed,  seated 
on  the  carpet,  opening  and  arranging 
the  vernacular  papers  and  docu- 
ments that  have  been  received  by 
poet;  he  leaves  them  to  their  work 
for  ihe  present,  while  he  turns  his 
attention  to  his  English  oorrespon- 
dfince.    Each  letter,  after  perusal. 


has  suitable  orders  endorsed  on  the 
back,  and  (with  a  rough  copy  of 
the  reply,  if  reply  is  needed)  is 
sent  in  to  the  assistant  magistrate 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district, 
who  has  them  registered,  docketed, 
and  filed,  or  carries  out  such  other 
instructions  as  have  been  endorsed 
on  each. 

This  momingthe  first  letter  is  from 
the  Civil  Paymaster,  who  makes  a  re- 
trenchment from  the  last  month's 
*  Pay  Abstract,'  for  want  of  the  proper 
vouchers.  The  next  is  from  the 
Judicial  Commissioner,  circulating 
for  general  information  and  guid- 
ance certain  ruh'ngs  of  his  own,  in 
the  matter  of  inheritance,  by  Ma- 
homedan  and  Hindoo  widows  re- 
spectively, of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands' estates,  and  the  spirit  of 
which  is  to  be  acted  up  to  in  the 
Civil  Courts. 

(I  must  here  explain  that  the 
magistrate  of  a  district  in  the  non- 
regulation  provinces,  termed  a 
Deputy-Commissioner,  is  not  only 
a  magistrate,  but  a  civil  judge  and 
collector  of  revenue  also.) 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Division,  desiring 
that  an  estimate  may  bo  made,  and 
drawings  submitted  at  once,  for  the 
construction  of  a  masonry  bridge 
over  a  certain  ravine  subject  to 
flooding  in  the  rainy  reason,  and  by 
which  traffic  is  obstructed  between 
a  neighbouring  town  and  the  head- 
quarter station  of  the  district;  and 
directing  the  magistrate  to  report 
as  early  as  possible  as  to  the  best 
site  for  the  same. 

Next  come  instructions  from  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  respecting 
the  preparation  of  the  Budget  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  urging  its 
punctual  despatch  by  a  certain  date, 
to  admit  of  the  several  district  and 
divisional  estimates  and  returns 
being  checked  and  collated  in  his 
office  for  transmission  to  the  Su- 
preme Government  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  next  is  from  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  sanctionmg  the 
expenditure  of  a  certain  sum  on  a 
new  ward  in  the  jail,  to  accommodate 
dvil  debtors;  and  inquiring  also, 
whether  the  winter  clothinjg^  has 
been  served  out  to  the  prisoners  yet. 
L  a 
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The  next  is  from  an  officer  com- 
manding a  regiment  of  British  In- 
fantry on  their  way  np  comitiy, 
heggix^e  that  supplies  for  the  regi- 
ment and  camp-followers  may  be 
prepared  at  such  and  such  encamp- 
mg  grounds,  on  such  and  such 
dates ;  and  complaining  that  at  the 
last  stage  the  eggs  for  the  officers' 
mess  were  not  fresh. 

There  are  others  fiom  the  De- 
partment of  Account,  from  the  Head 
Q^the  Police,  and  many  others,  but 
I  need  not  describe  any  more. 

Having  read  all  these  documents, 
and  passed  the  teutIous  requisite 
orders  on  each  of  them,  the  magis- 
trate is  prepared  to  receive  the 
Tuhseeldar  (who  is  a  native  magis- 
trate and  collector  within  a  certoin 
subdivision  of  the  district,  and  one 
of  the  chief  native  officials  subor- 
dinate to  the  magistrate).  This 
gentleman,  who  rides  a  veiy  faX  and 
very  high  stepping  horse,  with 
gorgeous-coloured  trappings,  and 
who  is  arrayed  in  a  purple  alk  robe 
with  a  fur  collar  and  cufis,  and  the 
tightest  possible  pair  of  trowsers, 
also  of  purple  silt,  with  gilt  em- 
broidered shoes,  is  admitted,  and 
receives  the  distinction  of.  a  chair. 
After  the  ordinai-y  salutations  have 
been  exchanged,  and  the  Tuhseeldar 
has  learnt  when,  and  to  what  spot, 
the  camp  is  to  move,  that  he  may 
arrange  for  supplies,  he  is  invited 
to  ^ive  the  news  of  his  subdivision, 
which  is,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred square  miles  in  extent. 

He  then  tells  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  young  crops ;  the  damage 
done  here  and  there  by  the  flooding 
of  the  river;  the  balance  of  the 
revenue,  if  any,  still  unrealised, 
and  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  re- 
alising it;  the  popularity  or  the 
reverse  of  the  school  lately  estab- 
lished in  the  town  in  which  his 
head-quarters  are  situated ;  the  pre- 
Talence  of  thefts  and  burglaries  in 
a  particular  quarter ;  and  the  fact  of 
epidemic  small-pox  having  broken 
out  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Advice  and  instructions  having 
been  administered,  he  is  dismissed, 
and  the  magistiate  turns  to  his  file 
of  pending  cases  to  ascertain  what 
judicial  work  demands  his  attention 
to-day. 


He  finds,  perhaps,  three  suifs  on 
the  civil  side  have  to  come  before 
him  for  trial,  the  amount  in  liti- 
gation being  in  excess  of  that  limit 
within  which  his  assistants  have 
jurisdiction ;  but,  as  the  parties  are 
not  all  present,  he  first  hears  his 
reports. 

These  reports  are  of  all  sorts,  and 
come  from  the  Head-quarter  Station, 
each  of  the  out-lying  stations,  each 
Tuhseeldar,  each  police  port,  and 
from  many  other  pomts.  They  relate 
to  the  collection  of  revenue,  the 
amount  of  judicial  work  done  by 
each  subordiDate  magistrate,  the 
state  of  the  local  f  onds,  the  progress 
of  roads,  bridges,  tree-planting,  the 
outturn  of  cotton,  of  silk,  of  flax, 
etc.,  the  income  and  management 
of  ferries  and  of  distilleries,  the 
lease  of  drug  contracts  (as  that  of 
opium),  applications  from  subor- 
dinates for  leave  of  absence,  and 
petitions  sent  through  the  post  on 
all  conceivable  subjects. 

These  are  all  severally  disposed 
of,  and  the  first  of  the  suits  on  the 
civil  side  entered  upon,  and,  if 
admitting  of  judgment,  decided: 
failing  this  it  is  advanced  a  stage, 
and  a  day  for  further  hearing  of 
evidence,  or  for  reference  to  arbi- 
trators, perhaps,  is  fixed  on.  The 
next  case  is  an  intricate  one,  and 
after  long  and  painstaking  exami- 
nation of  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
the  various  issues,  whether  of  law 
or  fact,  are  eliminated  and  recorded, 
and  summonses  to  the  witnesses  of 
either  side  are  issued.  You  must 
understand  that  every  line  of  the 
depositions  of  the  parties  and  their 
witnesses  is  recorded  by  the  judge  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  and  owing  to 
the  prevarication  of  the  parties  (in 
obeoienoe,  I  suppose,  to  the  principle 
of  '  Tell  a  lie  and  stick  to  it  *)  it  is 
often  a  long  and  tedious  process  to 
elicit  distinct  issues. 

The  next  case  is  readily  disposed 
of,  it  being  only  in  its  first  stage, 
and  the  parties  having  come  to  an 
understanding  out  of  court 

The  police  from  the  nearest  sta- 
tion have  by  this  time  appeared 
with  a  string  of  prisoners :  they  are 
a  gang  of  cattle  stealers,  and  the 
police  have  been  after  them  for 
some  weeks.  They  have  caught  them 
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at  last,  and  consider  thej  have  evi- 
denoe  at  commaiid  that  will  convict 
them.  The  counts  nnder  which 
the  prisoners  are  charged  are  four- 
ibld,  and  onr  friend  finds  evening 
closing  in  before  he  has  got  throngh 
the  evidence :  he  is  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  remand  the  prisoners,  for 
they  have  five  miles  to  walk  back 
to  the  police  station  again,  and  put 
his  record  by  till  next  day. 

Petitions  are  now  taken,  and  at 
the  word  a  rash  is  made  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  a  hun- 
dred eager  liands  outstretched,  each 
grasping  his  petition:  these  are 
received  and  handed  to  the  clerk 
whose  duty  it  is  to  read  them. 
They  are  read  aloud,  and  each  man 
comes  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
table  to  hear  his  own  petition. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  these  documents  would  only 
weary  you,  I  fear:  that  they  weary 
the  official  who  has  to  pass  orders 
on  them,  very  often,  I  Imow.  Still 
he  gives  them  all  attention  in  turn, 
and  does  the  best  he  can  for  each. 
Some  are  referred  to  the  assistants 
at  the  station,  some  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  some  are  brought 
on  the  magistrate's  own  file,  and 
some  are  disposed  of  on  the  spot. 

The  Vakeel,  or  agent  of  a  Eajah, 
living  within  a  few  miles,  is  now 
announced.  He  bears  a  letter  on 
paper  spotted  with  gold  leaf  and 
enclosed  in  a  silken  envelope,  re- 
questing an  audience,  and  pointing 
out  that  he  has  only  just  heard  of 
the  magistrate's  arrival  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  he  can  haidly 
contain  himself  till  he  hears  when 
he  may  hope  to  kiss  his  feet.  To 
this  a  suitable  reply  is  sent,  and  the 
audience  appointed  for  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock,  which  will 
bring  the  Rajah  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

By  this  time  the  sun  has  nearly 
set,  and  both  master  and  subor- 
dinates are  beginning  to  tire.  The 
court  is  therefore  clo^d,  and  either 
a  ride  with  his  wife,  or  a  stroll  to 
the  nearest  bit  of  likely-looking 
scrub  with  his  gun,  seems  no  more 
than  our  friend  is  fairly  entitled 
to  after  his  six  or  seven  hours  of 
steady  work. 

At  dinner  time,  to  my  mind,  a 
tent  with  well-ordered  table,  and 


well  lit,  presents  a  very  snug  ap- 
pearance. In  the  winter,  a  fire  in 
an  open-fronted  stove  adds  greatly 
to  its  attraction ;  and  with  an  arm- 
chair on  each  side  of  it,  and  an 
amusing  book  or  the  day's  paper 
to  beguile  the  time,  I  assure  you 
very  happy,  pleasant  evenings  are 
spent.  Then  is  the  time  to  discuss 
the  next  day's  plans,  to  reread  the 
home  letters, '  and  talk  over  their 
writers  and  the  scenes  they  depict. 

If  a  march  (that  is  to  say,  a  move 
of  the  camp)  is  contemplated  for 
the  following  day,  the  spare  tent, 
the  cook-room  tent,  and  the  office 
Shemiana  are  sent  on,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  ser- 
vants, as  soon  as  dinner  is  over, 
and  the  tent  used  for  sitting  in  is 
struck  and  sent  on  also  as  soon  as 
its  occupants  have  retired  to  rest. 

In  this  way,  on  reaching  the  new 
ground  in  the  morning,  the  magis- 
trate finds  his  office  arranged,  his 
writing  materials  at  hand,  and  his 
breakfast  ready;  and  his  camp 
rapidly  assumes  the  appearance  of 
that  left  only  an  hour  or  two  before. 

The  march  is  generally  made  on 
horseback,  except  the  first  two  or 
three  Miles,  which  many  prefer  to 
walk,  the  children  and  ladies  tra- 
velling in  palankeens,  borne  by 
men,  unless  they,  too,  like  to  ride. 

Roads  are  eschewed,  and  as  you 
can  ride  straight  across  country, 
he  who  is  fond  of  sport  will  pro- 
bably let  loose  his  greyhounds  or 
whatever  dogs  he  has,  and  some- 
times a  fox,  and  often  a  hare  gives 
a  run  on  the  way.  It  is  by  this 
gipsy  sort  of  life,  giving  opportunity 
for  plenty  of  exercise,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate is  enabled  to  make  some 
sort  of  stand  against  the  wearing 
effects  of  the  hot  season,  and  the 
monotonous  routine  of  a  sedentary 
life  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you 
sufficient  outline  of  camp  life  in 
the  cold  weather  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  its  charm,  and  form  some 
idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  which 
magistrates  have  to  perform. 

I  must  defer  my  account  of  our 
hot-weather  existence  to  a  future 
opportunity. 

I  am,  my  dear  Jones, 
Yours  over, 

Olim  Socius. 
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WHEN  the  idealist  turns  his  at- 
tention to  the  human  senses, 
those  inlets  that  admit  the  yarious 
emanations  of  the  outer  world  to 
the  sensorium,  he  gives  them  but  a 
secondary  place  in  his  regard.  To 
him  they  are  not  an  end  but  a 
means,  yehicles  of  thought,  or 
rather  of  the  rude  materials  whence 
thought  is  ultimately  elaborated. 
No  doubt  as  one  kind  of  vehicle,  or 
one  mode  of  transit  may  be  better 
than  another  in  forwarding  his  ideas 
to  that  mysterious  laboratory  of 
the  mind,  he  may  occasionally  prefer 
their  passage  through  and  convey- 
ance to  that  of  another.  One  kind 
of  sensations  may  come  to  him 
better  through  the  eye  than  through 
the  ear,  as  Horace  tells  us;  and 
another  may  come  handier  by  touch 
than  by  smell ;  but  be  does  not  pre- 
pare them  in  the  outer  world  and 
send  them  on,  he  takes  them  just 
as  they  do  come,  and  passes  them 
through  an  alembic  of  his  own  to 
distil  his  mental  essences.  An 
artist'  of  another  kind  takes  his 
stand  in  the  outer  world,  and  com- 
bines his  essences  for  tl^  solace 
and  gratification  of  the  senses  them- 
selves. All  the  various  sounds  of 
nature  are  combined  harmoniously 
to  soothe  the  ear,  her  colours  blent 
to  please  the  eye;  the  food  that 
must  be  taken  is  so  prepared  as  to 
give  its  passing  contribution  of 
pleasure  to  the  palate,  and  among 
the  nicest,  keenest,  and  most  deli- 
cate of  our  sensual  gratifications 
must  be  reckoned  those  agreeable 
feelings  impressed  upon  the  olfac- 
tories by  odoriferous  emanations. 
As,  therefore,  all  the  gifts  and  boun- 
ties of  nature  in  their  elemental 
condition  are  meant  for  our  good, 
so  each  artist  in  his  several  sphere 
who  combines  and  arranges  them, 
so  as  to  bestow  and  express  their 
best  influences  upon  man,  is,  to  that 
extent,  his  benefactor.  A  work  has 
just  now  appeared,  written  by  a 
practical  operator  in  that  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  that  concerns 
itself  in  the  development,  analysis, 
and  combination  of  the  various 
aromas  latent  in  the  animal    and 


y^etable  world,  a  perasal  of  which 
will  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  the 
cultivated  mind  as  any  of  the  es- 
sences detailed  in  it  may  give  to 
the  olfactory  sense.  It  is  profes- 
sedly an  illustration  of  the  art  of 
perftimery ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  work,  as  indeed  the  author  oon- 
feeses,  is  more  a  history  of  per- 
fumery from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  consifiting  alto- 
gether of  twelve  chapters :  nine  of 
them  are  taken  up  m  tracing  the 
history  of  odoriferous  compounds 
through  the  various  nations  of  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Asiatics,  Greeks, 
Bomans,  Orientals,  and  Modems. 
The  work,  however,  more  properly 
divides  itself  into  four  grand  sec- 
tions; the  first  containing  a  short 
analysis  of  the  physiology  of  odours ; 
then  the  princip^  feature  of  the 
work,  their  history ;  thirdly,  a  short 
description  of  the  various  modes 
in  use  for  extracting  the  essences 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  con- 
clucUng  with  a  summary  of  the 
principal  fragrant  materials  used 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences 
arising  from  the  contact  of  sweet 
odours  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
the  writer  alleges  a  mental  and 
even  a  moral  benefit  to  accrue.  To 
make  this  assertion  good,  however, 
would  open  up  too  Targe  a  field  of 
metaphysical  speculation.  One  may 
say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  reception  of  any  of  the  sooth- 
ing influences,  either  of  nature  or 
art,  that  necessarily  inspires  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  any  more  than 
the  act  of  bestowing  alms  naturally 
evokes  it  in  the  recipient  It  is, 
perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a 
poetical  than  a  spiritual  influence 
the  author  paints  in  opening  his 
volume,  when  he  says,  beautifully 
enough : — 

*  Who  has  not  felt  revised  and 
cheered  by  the  balmy  fragrance  of 
the  luxuriant  garden  or  the  flowery 
meadow  ?  Who  has  not  experienced 
the  delightful  sensation  caused  by 
inhaling  a  fresh  breeze  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  flowery  tribe,  that 
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sweet  south  so  beantifolly  deBoribed 
by  Shakespeare,  i 


'  Breathing  o'er  a  bank  of  violets, 
fifc«Hng  and  giving  odour.' 

An  indescribable  emotion  then 
invades  the  whole  being :  \he  soul 
becomes  melted  in  sweet  rapture, 
and  silently  offers  up  the  homage 
of  its  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for 
the  blessings  showered  upon  us, 
whilst  the  tongue  slowly  murmurs 
with  Thomson  :— 

*  Soft  roll  your  manse  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers ; 
In  mingled  clouds  to  them  whoise  sun  exalts, 
Who«o  breath  patuaum,  and  whose  pendljpaints.' 

There  is,  however,  less  doubt 
about  its  power  over  some  of  the 
Realties  of  the  mind,  especially  the 
memory,  in  recalling  long  post 
scenes  and  emotions. 

'  Jean  Jaques  Kousseau,  Zim- 
merman, and  other  authors  say 
that  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  sense 
of  imagination.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  pleasant  perfumes  exercise  a 
cheering  influence  on  the  mind,  and 
easily  become  associated  with  our 
remembrances.  Sounds  and  scents 
share  alike  the  property  of  refresh- 
ing  the  memory  and  recalling  vividly 
before  us  the  scenes  of  our  past 
life,  an  effect  which  Thomas  Moore 
beautifully  illustrates  in  his  '  Lalla 
Eookh':— 

*jnie  joong  Arab,  haunted  hy  the  smell 
0(  her  own  mountain  flower  as  by  a  spell, 
The  Elcazar  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  canopy, 
Sees  called  up  round  her  by  those  magic  scents, 
The  well,  the  camel,  and  her  father's  tenU ; 
Sighs  fbr  the  home  she  left  with  little  pain, 
And^wlsbes  e'en  iu  sorrows  back  again.' 

Tennyson  expresses  the  same  feel- 
ing in  his  dream  of '  Fair  Woman  :*— 

'The  imell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green 

Poured  back  Into  my  empty  aoul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.' 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like 
that  of  other  arts,  an  endeavour  to 
copy  N%ture.  '  He  strives  to  imi- 
tate the  fragrance  of  all  flowers 
which  are  rebellious  to  his  skill, 
and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence. 
Is  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the 
name  of  Artist,  if  he  approaches, 
eiven  £untly,  the  perfections  of  his 
charming  models?' 


In  effecting  a  classification  of  all 
the  various  odours  in  the  art  of 
perfumery,  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  power  of  habit  or  tracing  of  a 
special  faculty  is  given.  The  late 
lamented  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  wrote  a  work  on  '  Colour 
Blindness,'  proving  that  many  peo- 
ple have  eyes  but  see  not,  or  only 
see  without  being  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  various  tints  and 
hues  by  which  nature  is  so  richly 
adorned.  Our  author,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  motto,*  seems  to 
thifik  the  same  thing  as  to  some  of 
our  noses,  or  if  we  have  that  useful 
organ  physically  appended,  it  migtt 
to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of 
perfumery  have  been  as  well  dis- 
pensed with.  But  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  Nature  ever  makes  com- 
pensation for  any  such  defect  in  one 
mdividual  by  its  superabundance  of 
possession  in  another.  It  is  said 
of  Coleridge,  the  poet,  that  when 
imssing  through  the  streets  of  Co- 
logne, he  endeavoured  to  reckon  up 
all  the  different  kinds  of  smell  per- 
vading that  town,  and  found,  or 
said  he  found,  them  to  amount  to 
seventy-two  in  number.  Surely,  if 
he  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute 
as  this  he  was  more  naturally  in- 
tended for  a  perfumer  than  a  poet. 
Admitting,  however,  some  poetio 
license  in  this  enumeration,  no 
doubt  a  perfumer's  nose  by  constant 
practice  must  have  its  perceptions 
wonderfully  quickened;  and  as  a 
practical  man,  our  author's  new 
classification,  even  though  running 
counter  to  some  of  the  fathers  in 
botany,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
good  authority. 

'  Linnffius,  the  father  of  modem 
botanical  science,  divided  them  into 
seven  classes,  three  of  which  only 
were  pleasant  odours — the  aromatic, 
the  fragrant,  and  the  ambrosial ;  but 
however  good  his  general  divisions 
may  have  been,  this  classification 
was  far  from  correct,  for  he  placed 
carnation  with  laurel  leaves  and 
saffron  with  jasmine,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar. 
Fourcroy  divided  them  into  ^yq 
series,  and  De  Haller  into  three. 
All    these    were,    however,   more 

♦  *  Xon  cuique  datam  est  habere  nasum.'^ 
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theoretical  than  practical;  and 
none  classified  odours  by  their  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  I  have 
attempted  to  make  a  new  classifi- 
cation, comprising  only  pleasant 
odours,  by  adopting  the  principle 
that,  as  there  are  primary  colours 
from  which  all  secondary  ^ades  are 
composed,  there  are  also  primary 
odours  with  perfect  types,  and  that 
all  other  aromas  are  connected  more 
or  less  with  them/ 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion 
among  some  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
as  Creton,  Hippocrates,  and  others, 
tiiat  perfumes  nad  a  medicinal  efiect 
in  curing  certain  diseases,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  nervous  kind. 
Pliny  even  ascribes  therapeutic  pro- 
perties to  various  aromatic  sub- 
stances. Our  modem  doctors,  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  other  points, 
disagree;  some  maintaining  the 
curative  power  of  certain  medicated 
perfumes,  others  denying  any  such 
mfiuence.  Our  author  denies  both 
sides  of  the  question  in  the  abstract, 
but  rather,  if  anytliiug,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  in  '  moderation/ 
they  are  beneficial. 

Another  popular'fallacy  he  demo- 
lishes regarding  flowers  in  a  sleep- 
ing-room, which  many  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear. 

*  It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in 
a  sleeping  apartment  all  night,  will 
sometimes  cause  headache  and  sick- 
ness; but  this  proceeds,  not  from 
tiie  difi'usion  of  their  aroma,  but 
from  the  carbonic  acid  they  evolve 
during  the  m'ght.  If  a  perfume 
extracted  from  these  flowers  were 
left  open  in  the  same  circumstances, 
no  evil  effect  would  arise  from  it. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  some 
delicate  people  may  be  affected  by 
certain  odours ;  but  the  same  person 
to  whom  a  musky  scent  would  give 
a  headache  might  derive  much  re- 
lief from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine 
basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  supposed 
noxious  effects  of  perfumes.  Dr. 
Gloquet,  who  may  be  deemed  an 
authority  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  made  a  special  study,  says  in  his 
able  "  Treatise  on  Olfaction,"  "  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  are  many 
effeminate  people  to  be  found  in  the 
world  who  imagine  that  perfumes 


are  injurious  to  them,  but  their 
example  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  odours. 
Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Capellini  relatea 
the  story  of  a  lady  who  fiuided 
she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  a 
rose,  and  fainted  on  receiving  the 
visit  of  a  friend  who  carried  one, 
and  yet  the  fatal  flower  was  only 
artificial."' 

In  the  historical  parts  of  this  work, 
extending  over  nine  of  its  longest 
chapters,  there  is  doubtless  much 
that  is  far  from  new.  The  reader 
whose  classical  studies  have  ex- 
tended any  considerable  way  into 
the  history  of  those  early  nations, 
must  be  familiar  with  most  of  what 
is  there  detailed;  but  to  the  non- 
classical,  and  to  ladies  generally, 
whose  educational  readings  may  not 
have  tended  in  that  direction,  the 
representation  there  given  of  an- 
cient manners  and  customs,  inter- 
spersed with  many  pleasing  anec- 
dotes well  fitted  in,  and  the  whole 
so  richly  redolent  of  perfume,  must 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  writer's 
own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a 

Eiece  of  mosaic  work,  and  we  are 
ound  to  add  that  it  is  well  put 
together,  and  the  colours  harmo- 
niously blent.  One  sometimes  won- 
ders on  reading  some  parts  of  it, 
how  its  author,  who  has  achieved 
some  fame  as  an  operative  perfumer 
and  inventor  of  new  compounds; 
can  have  found  time  to  travel  away 
so  far  from  his  laboratory  collect- 
ing 60  much  of  the  lore  of  antiquity 
as  adheres  to  his  artistic  details. 
The  style,  too,  is  that  of  a  practised 
pen,  light  and  perspicuous ;  and  to 
say  it  is  readable  is  not  enough,  it 
is  most  interesting.  We  learn  fix>ni 
these  descriptive  illustrations,  con- 
firmed by  the  records  of  ancient 
writers  and  the  numerous  imple- 
ments found  intact  in  the  tombs, 
that  perfumes  were  extensively 
consumed  in  Egypt,  and  applied  to 
three  distinct  purposes — offerings 
to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead, 
and  uses  in  private  life. 

'  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand 
religious  processions  that  they  made 
the  most  luxurious  display  of  per- 
fumes. In  one  of  those,  described 
as  having  taken  place  under  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  marched  one  hun- 
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died  and  twenty  children  bearing 
incenfie^  myrrh,  and  saffron  in 
golden  basins,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  camels,  some  carrying  three 
hundred  poxmds  weight  of  frankin- 
cense, and  others  a  similar  quantity 
of  crocus,  cassia,  cinnamon,  orris,  and 
other  precious  aromatics/ 

The  Egyptian  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  great 
care  they  took  in  embalming  the  bo- 
dies of  their  dead ;  that  after  having 
concluded  their  long  journey,  the 
souls  might  find  their  original  enve- 
lopes in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservar 
tion.  Iiooking  upon  any  one  of  those 
shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in 
mournful  state  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, our  mind  naturally  recurs  to 
the  lines — 

'And  thoa  bast  miked' about— how  strange  a 
story ! — 

In  Tbebes'  streets  threo  tboosand  years  ago. 
When  tlio  Memnonium  tvas  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  bad  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Tliow  temples,  palaces,  aod  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendouti.' 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded 
of  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
regarding  the  mode  and  operation 
by  which  the  mummy  was  made  up. 
'They  first  extracted  the  brains 
through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a 
curved  iron  probe,  and  filled  the 
head  with  drugs.  Then  making  an 
incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the 
intestmes,  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity  powdered  myrrh,  cassia,  and 
other  perfumes,  frankincense  ex- 
cepted. After  sewing  up  the  body, 
they  kept  it  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  and  then  wrapped  it  up  en- 
tirely with  bands  of  fine  linen 
smeared  with  gum,  and  laid  it  in  a 
wooden  case  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  man,  which  they  placed  upright 
against  the  wall. 

'  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cos- 
metics went  on  increasing  in  Egypt 
until  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when 
it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
climax.  This  luxurious  queen  made 
a  lavish  use  of  aromatics,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  means  of  seduction  she 
brought  into  play  at  her  firstjinter- 
view  with  Mark  Antony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  is  so 


beautifully  described  by  Shake* 
speare.' 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  brought  back  with 
them  into  their  own  country  a 
knowledge  of  perfumery.  Long 
before  that  time,  however,  they  had 
probably  discovered  the  aromatic 
properties  of  some  of  their  native 
gums,  and  prompted  by  that  na- 
tural instinct  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready ^alluded,  they  had  offered 
those  fragrant  treasures  on  the 
altars  raised  to  their  God.  Thus 
we  find  Noah,  on  issuing  from  the 
Ark,  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  wonderful  pre- 
servation by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt 
offerings  composed  of  every  clean 
beast  and  every  clean  fowl.  It  is 
true  that  Grenesis  does  not  imention 
incense  as  having  formed  part  of 
the  holocaust ;  but  the  very  words 
that  follow—'  and  the  Lord  smelled 
a  sweet  savour,'  may  lead  us  to  as- 
sume that  such  was  the  cafe. 

The  purification  of  women,  as 
ordained  by  law,  caused  also  a 
great  consumption  of  aromatics.  It 
lasted  a  whole  year,  the  first  six 
months  being  accomplished  with 
oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest  with  other 
sweet  odours.  Perfumes  were  also 
one  of  the  means  of  seduction  resorted 
to  by  Judith  when  she  went  forth 
to  seek  Holofemes  in  his  tent  and 
liberate  her  people  from  his  oppres- 
sion. But  the  most  complete  de- 
scription of  the  various  aromatics 
used  by  the  Jews  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  the 
frequent  mention  of  perfomes  made 
in  it  shows  that  they  must  have  been 
well  known  and  appreciated  at  the 
Jewish  Court.  The  common  ac- 
count given  of  the  death  of  Sardana- 
palus  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  among  the  Assyrians  of 
their  passion  for  perfumes.  This 
account  is,  however,  disputed  by 
some  historians,  but  the  fact  of  his 
passion  for  cosmetics  and  perfumes 
is  well  enough  known;  and  even 
the  account  of  Dures  and  other  his- 
torians given  of  the  maimer  of  his 
death,  agrees  with  it.  They  say 
that'Arbaces,  one  of  his  generals, 
having  gone  to  visit  SardaDapalus, 
found  him  painted  with  vermilion 
and  clad  in  female  garb.    He  was 
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just  in  the  act  of  panoilliiig  his  eye^ 
brows  when  Arbaces  entered,  and 
the  general  was  so  indignant  at  the 
effeminacy  of  the  monarch  that  he 
stabbed  him  on  the  spot.  The  Per- 
sians  borrowed  from  the  Modes  their 
taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
Sach  was  their  predilection  for  per- 
fomes  that  they  usually  wore  on  their 
heads  crowns  made  of  myrrh  and  a 
sweetpsmelling  plant  called  labyzus. 
In  the  palaces  of  monarchs  and  indi- 
yiduals  of  rank  aromatics  were  con- 
stantly burning  in  richly-wrought 
vessels,  a  custom  of  which  we  find 
an  illustration  in  the  sculptures  of 
Fersepolis.' 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes 
among  ancient  Asiatic  monarchs 
seems  to  haye  been  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  king  of 
Syria.  At  all  his  feasts,  games,  and 
processions,  perfumes  held  the  first 
place. 

'  The  king  was  once  bathing  in  the 
public  baths  when  some  private  per- 
son, attracted  by  the  fragrant  oaour 
which  he  shed  around,  accosted  him, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  happy  man, 
O  kiug ;  you  smell  in  a  most  costly 
manner."  Antiochus,  being  much 
pleased  with  the  remark,  replied, 
"  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  you 
can  desire  of  this  perfume."  The 
king  then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of 
thick  unguent  to  be  poured  over 
his  head,  and  a  multitude  of  poor 
people  soon  collected  around  him 
to  gather  what  was  spilled.  This 
caused  the  king  infinite  amusement, 
but  it  made  the  place  so  greasy 
that  he  slipped  and  fell  on  his 
back  in  a  most  undignified  manner, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  merri- 
ment.' 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that 
peculiar  taste  for  immortalizing  and 
worshipping  everything  that  was 
pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  senses,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
ascribed  a  divine  origin  to  perfumes. 
In  other  cases  they  invested  the  attri- 
butes of  their  deities  with  odori- 
ferous attractions.  The  apparition 
of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial 
fragrance  which  she  shed  around 
her ;  and  as  they  revelled  in  nectar 
and  ambrosia— a  kind  of  food  un- 
known to  mortaLsHHSO  had  they  also 


specially  reserved   for    their  nsa 
some  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes. 
At  sdl  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Greeks   we   know  that   aromatics 
were  consumed  in  large  quantities, 
and  no  Mahometan  Paradise  can 
surpass  their  ElysiuuL    There  they 
were  to   find  a  golden  aty,  with 
emerald  ramparts,  ivory  pavement, 
and  cinnamon  gates.    Around  the 
walls  flowed  a  river  of  perfumes  one 
hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep 
enough   to  swim   in.     From  this 
river  rose  an  odorous  mist,  which 
enveloped  the  whole  place  and  shed 
a   refreshing    and    fragrant   dew. 
There  were  to  be  besides  in  this 
fortunate  city  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  fountains  of  hon^  and 
five  hundred  of  the  sweetest  es- 
Bence.    A  portion  of  this  heavenly 
fragrance  was  also  sometimes  dis- 
pensed on  earth  to  some  protSge,  as 
a  mark  of  great  favour.      'Thus 
when  Penelope  prepares  to  receive 
her  suitors,  Euryuome  advises  her 
to  dispel  her  grief  and  diffuse  "  the 
grace  of  unction  over  her  cheeks," 
but  the  virtuous  matron  refused. 
Pallas,  however,  visits  her  during 
her  slumbers,  and  sheds  over  her 
some   wonderful    perfume,   which 
was  probably  called  in  those  times 
"the  Venus   bouquet."'      'Phaon, 
the  Lesbian  pilot,  having  once  con- 
veyed in  his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a 
mysterious  passenger,  whom  he  dis- 
covers to  be  Venus,  receives  from 
the  goddess,  as  a  parting  gift,  a  di- 
vine  essence,  which   changes   his 
coarse  face  into  the  most  beautiful 
features.     Poor  Sappho,  who  sees 
him  after   his   transformation,  be- 
comes smitten  with  his  charms,  but 
finding   her    love    unrequited,   is 
driven  to  seek  a  watery  grave.'  This 
miracle,  says  our  author,  beats  all 
the  vaunted  achievements  of  modem 
perfumery,  even  including  the  '  pa- 
tent enamelling  process,  which  if 
applied  to  gentlemen,  would  not, 
I  am  afraid,  attract  many  Sapphos. 
Perfumers*  shops  in  Greece  were  the 
resort  of  loungers,  as  modem  caf^s 
are  in  the  south  of  Europe.  '  Even  the 
tattered  cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  enter  them  now  and  then,  leav- 
ing his  tub  at  the  door ;  but  with  a 
praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he 
always  applied  the  ointments  he 
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bought  to  his  feet;  for,  as  he  justly 
obsOTTed  to  the  young  sparks,  who 
mooked  him  for  his  ecoentricity, 
"  When  you  anoint  your  head  with 
perfume  it  flies  away  into  the  air, 
and  the  birds  only  get  the  benefit 
of  it ;  whilst  I  rub  it  only  on  my 
lower  limbs  it  envelopes  my  whole 
body,  and  gratefully  ascends  to  my 
nose/"  What  young  Grecian  belle, 
whose  radiant  beauty  might  be 
marred  by  some  disfiguring  spot  or 
speckle,  could  fail  to  believe  in  the 
curative  power  of  sweet  odours  on 
hearing  of  an  effect  like  this  on 
one  of  her  country  women  ?  'Milto, 
a  liEur  young  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  an  humble  artisan,  was  in  the 
habit  of  depositing  every  morning 
garlands  of  fresh  flowers  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  her  poverty  pre- 
venting her  from  indulging  in 
richer  offerings.  Her  splendid 
beauty  was  once  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  tumour  which  grew  on  her 
chin ;  but  she  saw  in  a  dream  the 
goddess,  who  told  her  to  apply  to  it 
some  of  the  roses  from  her  altar. 
She  did  so,  and  recovered  her  charms 
so  completely  that  she  eventually 
fiat  on  the  Persian  throne  as  the 
lavourite  wife  of  Cyrus.' 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day 
would  no  doubt  rebel  against  any 
such  arbitrary  edict  as  would  com- 
pel them  to  wear  their  garments  in 
one  particular  manner,  or  according 
to  a  certain  legal  cut  More  arbi- 
trary than  the  law  of  fashion,  how- 
ever, it  could  not  be ;  and  were  the 
former  to  override  the  latter  some- 
times in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  enormous  ampUtudes  now 
so  prevalent  in  female  attire,  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  the  better.  Such  was  the 
case,  at  least,  at  Athens.  'The 
cares  and  duties  oi  the  toilette  were 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a 
tribunal  was  instituted  to  decide  on 
all  matters  of  dress.  And  a  woman 
whose  p^plon  or  mantle  was  not  of 
correct  cut,  or  whose  head  dress 
was  neglected,  was  liable  to  a  fine 
which  varied  according  to  the 
offence,  and  sometimes  reached  the 
high  sum  of  a  thousand  drachms.' 

The  Romans,  in  the  art  of  per- 
Ihmery,  as  in  almost  every,  other  art 
but  that  of  war,  were  the  copyists  of 


the  Greeks.  It  was  long,  indeed, 
before  the  effeminating  and  luxuri- 
ous fashions  of  the  latter  made  pro- 
gress among  them,  and  when  they 
did,  it  was  more  in  the  decline  of 
their  power  than  in  their  rising 
greatness.  Nevertheless,  among  the 
upper  classes  and  the  refined,  their 
use  was  largely  resorted  to.  In 
their  baths  and  dining  chambers 
the  richest  and  most  costly  perfumes 
were  abundant.  Three  kmds  were 
principally  used— solid  unguents, 
liquid  unguents,  and  powdered 
p^fumes.  One  of  those  most  in 
tiavour  with  the  Bomans  was  saf- 
fron ;  they  had  not  only  their  apart- 
ments and  banqueting  halls  strewed 
with  tins  plant,  but  they  also  com- 
posed with  it  unguents  and  essences, 
which  were  highly  prized.  '  Some 
of  the  latter  were  often  made  to 
flow  in  small  streams  at  their  enter- 
tainments, or  to  descend  in  odorous 
dews  over  the  public  from  the 
velarium  forming  the  roof  of  the 
amphitheatre.'  In  addition  to  their 
liquid  essences  and  unguents,  they 
also  made  use  of  an  immense 
variety  of  cosmetics  for  improving 
and  preserving  the  complexion. 
These,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
describes  their  preparation,  were 
certain  kinds  of  plastes  or  poultices, 
that  were  kept  on  the  fire  all  night, 
and  part  of  the  day ;  some,  indeed, 
only  removed  them  for  the  purpose 
of  going  out,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal, 
in  one  of  his  Satires,  where  he  says, 
'  A  Roman  husband  seldom  sees  his 
wife's  face  at  home,  but  when  she 
sallies  forth.'  Ano&er  device,  be- 
sides poulticing,  was  tried  by 
Foppcea,  the  wife  of  Nero,  'who 
used  to  bathe  in  asses'  milk  every 
day,  and  when  she  was  exiled  from 
Rome,  obtained  permission  to  take 
with  her  fifty  asses  to  enable  her 
to  continue  her  favourite  ablutions.' 
Our  author  devotes  some  pages  of 
his  work  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, on  the  Roman  and  Greek 
periods,  detailing  the  different  modes 
m  use  of  dressing  the  hair  then 
prevalent,  which  may  possibly  have 
an  interest  to  some,  but  seems 
rather  apart  from  the  general  object 
of  bis  work.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  amidst  all  their  elabora- 
tions for  that  purpose,  that  they  had 
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reached  our  climax  in  hairdressing 
by  machinery. 

Among  the  Orientals,  in  all  times 
of  their  history,  a  taste  for  perfumes 
has  prevailed,  and  at  the  present 
day  all  classes  seek  to  gratify  it  to 
their  utmost  according  to  their 
means.  'It  is  cultivated  among 
ladies,  vrho,  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  mental  acquirements,  and  de- 
barred from  the  pleasiires  of  so- 
ciety, are  driven  to  resort  to  such 
sensual  enjoyments  as  their  secluded 
life  will  afford.  They  love  to  be  in 
an  atmosphere  redolent  with  fra- 
grant odours,  that  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  dreamy  languor,  which  is 
for  th^m  the  nearest  approach  to 
happiness.  Many  are  the  cosmetics 
brought  into  use  to  enhance  their 
charms,  and  numerous  are  the 
slaves  who  lend  their  assistance  to 
perform  that  important  task,  some 
correcting  with  a  whitening  pajste 
the  over-warm  tint  of  the  skin, 
some  replacing  with  an  artificial 
bloom  the  faded  roses  of  the  com- 
plexion.' A  deduction  is  here  made 
by  Mr.  Rimmel,  which  is  perhaps 
rather  ambiguous,  and  certainly 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  most  com- 
mon notions  of  beautifying  the 
person  by  artificial  means.  After 
describing  the  '  red-tipped  fingers ' 
and  'darkened  eyelids'  of  these 
fair  creatures,  he  says :  '  And  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  con- 
stant cares  which  they  bestow  upon 
themselves  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing and  preserving  their 
beauty.'  We  had  thought  that  all 
such  face  adornments  spoiled  the 
natural  complexion,  and  it  is  per- 
haps hardly  what  the  author  moans, 
for  an  extract  is  given  from  the 
traveller  Sonnini,  that  more  al- 
ludes to  the  benefits  of  'bathing* 
and  '  cleanliness,'  which  are  doubt- 
loss  good  beauty  preservers,  than 
to  any  other  superficial  device.  The 
answer  given  by  Beau  Brummel 
to  the  person  who  asked  him  what 
perfume  he  used  for  his  linen, 
showed  a  good  appreciation  of 
Nature's  own  cosmetics,  in  the 
general  make-up  of  his  appoint- 
ments— ^'Country  air  and  country 
washing,'  said  the  Beau.  These 
Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies 
desirous  of  arresting  the  ravages 


of  time,  and  preserving  their 
charms,  would  also  perhaps  find 
this  as  good  a  recipe  for  that  pur- 
pose as  any  other  artificial  cosmetic. 
'Good  airing'  was  indeed  an 
especial  requisite  in  many  things 
with  Brmnmel.  He  never  went  out 
in  the  morning  imtil  the  day  was 
well  aired. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  true 
analogy  that  is  so  often  drawn  be- 
tween the  in&n(7  of  man  and  the 
in&ncy  of  a  nation.  In  both,  the 
&culties  are '.undirected  and  unex- 
panded;  in  the  former  from  their 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  want  of  suitable 
objecte  for  their  development.  The 
olfactories  of  children  are  not  nice 
in  their  discrimination,  and  those 
of  any  tmtutored  people  show 
equally  fantastic  preferences,  and 
would  perhaps  select  some  of  the 
most  rancid  smells  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  perfumer's  lalM>ra- 
tory.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  own  history  in 
this  country.  'The  Druids  knew, 
however,  and  highly  prized  the 
numerous  aromatic  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  soil.  Druidesses 
crowned  their  brows  with  verbena, 
and  composed  with  fragrant  herbs 
mysterious  balms  which  cured  the 
heroes'  wounds,  and  enhanced  the 
charms  of  the  feir.'  The  Itoman 
conquest  introduced  the  graceful 
costumes  and  elaborate  cosmetics  of 
Italy,  and  the  provinces  soon 
rivalled  the  metropolis  in  elegance 
and  refinement.  Barbarism,  how- 
ever, apiin  supervened,  and  'per- 
fumes did  not  come  into  general  use 
in  England  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
her  reign,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  came 
from  Italy,  and  brought  with  him 
gloves,  sweet  bogs,  a  perfumed 
leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleasant 
things,  and  that  year  the  Queen  had 
a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves.  She 
took  such  pleasure  in  these  gloves, 
tliat  she  was  pictured  with  them 
upon  her  hands,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  it  was  called  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume.  On 
another  occasion,  when  visiting  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  she  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  perfumed 
gloves,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
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them  that  Bhe  put  them  on  at  once. 
She  also  usually  carried  with  her 
a  pomander,  which  was  a  ball  com- 
posed of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and 
other  perfmnes,  and  with  the  gift  of 
a  '  feire  gyrdle  of  pomander/  which 
was  a  series  of  pomanders  strung 
together  and  worn  round  the  neck. 
These  pomanders  were  supposed  to 
be  preservatives  from  infection. 

The  manu&cture  for  extracting 
the  aroma  of  flowers  and  plants  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Al- 
geria, India—in  fact,  wherever  the 
climate  gives  to  flowers  and  plants 
that  intensity  of  odour  necessary 
for  a  profitable  extraction. 

The  proposal  to  cultivate  flowers 
in  England  for  perfomery  purposes 
has  ever  been  found  impracticable. 
'However  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour  they  may  be,  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  odour  re- 
quired for  extraction,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  used  in  France 
for  perfumery  would  only  grow  here 
in  hot-houses.  The  only  flower  which 
could  be  had  in  abundance  would 
be  the  rose,  but  tiie  smell  of  it  is 
faint  compared  with  that  of  the 
Southern  rose;  and  the  rosewater 
made  in  this  country  can  never 
equal  the  French  in  strength.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  shortness  of  the 
flowering  season,  and  the  high  price 
of  land  and  labour,  we  may  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  specu- 
lation would  be  as  bad  as  that  of 
attempting  to  make  wine  from 
English  grapes.  The  only  perfu- 
mery ingredients  in  which  England 
really  excels  are  lavender  and  pep- 
permint ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the 
very  cause  which  would  militate 
against  the  success  of  other  flowers 
in  this  country,  for  our  moist  and 
moderate  climate  gives  those  two 
plants  the  mildness  of  fragrance  for 
which  they  are  prized,  whilst  in 
France  and  other  warm  countries 
they  grow  strong  and  rank.' 

The  four  processes  in  use  for 
extracting  the  aroma  from  fragrant 
substances  are,  distillation,  expres- 
sion, maceration,  and  absorption. 
Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice,  all  in  the 
south  of  France,  are  the  principal 
towns  where  the  maceration  and 
absorption  processes  are  carried  on, 


and  above  a  hundred  houses  oie 
engaged  in  these  operations,  and  in 
the  distillation  of  essential  oils, 
giving  employment  during  the 
flower  season  to  10,000  people. 
The  manufacture  of  scents,  soaps, 
cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  requisites 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head- 
quarters of  perfumery,  and  the 
emporium  for  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  products  of  Germany, 
Eussia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States 
are  mostly  counterparts  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  manufacturers. 

The  principal  manufactures  of 
toilet-soap  are  in  London,  where 
there  ore  about  sixty  into  which  fe- 
male labour  has  been  introduced  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  The  English 
toilet-soaps  ore  the  very  best  that 
are  mode.  The  French  come  next, 
and  those  of  Germany  are  the 
worst. 

In  concluding  his  chapter  on  the 
commerce  of  perfumes,  Mr.  Rimmel 
oflcrs  a  few  words  of  advice  to  ladies 
on  the  choice  of  their  perfumes  and 
cosmetics,  which,  coming  from  so 
competent  an  authority,  cannot  but 
be  thankfully  received.  '  The  se- 
lection of  a  perfume  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste;  and  I  should  no 
more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady 
which  scent  she  should  choose  than 
I  would  to  an  epicure  what  wine  he 
is  to  drink;  yet  I  may  say  to  the 
nervous,  use  simple  extracts  of 
flowers,  which  can  never  hurt  you, 
in  preference  to  compounds  which 
generally  contain  musk  and  other 
ingredients  likely  to  afiect  the  h^id. 
AbDve  all,  avoid  strong,  coarse  per- 
fumes, and  remember,  that  if  a 
woman's  temper  may  be  told  from 
her  handwriting,  her  good  taste  and 
good  breeding  may  as  easily  be  as- 
certained by  the  perfume  she  uses. 
Whilst  a  lady  charms  us  with  the 
delicate  etherial  fragrance  she  sheds 
around  her,  aspiring  vulgarity  will 
as  surely  betray  itself  by  a  mouchoir 
redolent  of  common  perfumes. 

'  Hair  preparations  are  like  medi- 
cines, and  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  consumer.  For  some,  po- 
matum is  preferable ;  for  others,  oil ; 
whilst  some  again  require  neither, 
and  should  use  hair-washes  or 
lotions,     A  mixture  of  lime-juice 
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and  glycerine  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced, and  has  met  with  great 
success,  for  it  clears  the  hair  from 
pellicles,  the  usual  cause  of  pre- 
mature baldness.  For  all  these 
things,  however,  personal  experience 
is  the  best  guide. 

'  Soap  is  an  article  of  large  con- 
sumption, and  some  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  much  for  it;  yet  I 
would  say  avoid  very  cJieap  soaps, 
which  irritate  the  skin,  owing  to 
the  excess  of  alkali  which  they 
contain.  Good  soaps  are  now  ma- 
nufactured at  a  very  moderate  prico 
by  the  principal  London  perfumers, 
and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  eco- 
nomical. White,  yellow,  and  brown 
are  the  best  colours  to  select 

'  Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to 
tooth-pastes.  The  latter  may  be 
pleasanter  to  use,  but  the  former  are 
certainly  more  beneficial. 

'  Lotions  for  the  complexion  re- 
quire, of  all  other  cosmetics,  to  be 
carefully  prepared.  Some  are  com- 
posed with  mineral  poisons,  which 
render  them  dangerous  to  use,  al- 
though they  may  be  effectual  in 
curing  certain  skin  diseases.  There 
ought  to  be  always  a  distinction 
made  between  those  intended  for 
healthy  skins  and  those  that  are  to 
be  used  for  cutaneous  imperfections ; 
besides,  the  latter  may  be  easily 
removed  without  having  recourse  to 
any  violent  remedies. 

'  Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend.  Bouge  is 
innocuous  in  itself,  being  made  of 
cochineal  and  safflower ;  but  whites 
are  often  made  of  deadly  poisons, 
such  as  cost  poor  Zelgar  his  life  a 
few  months  smce.  The  beet  white 
ought  to  be  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  but  it  is  not  often  so  pre- 
pared. To  professional  people,  who 
cannot  dispense  with  these,  I  must 
only  recommend  great  care  in  their 
selection,  but  to  others  I  would 
say,  cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  ex- 
ercise are  the  best  recipes  for  health 
and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed  charms 
can  equal  those  of 

*'A  voman'B  taob  with  Nature's  own  Iiand 
painted.'* 

'  The  materials  of  perfumery  may 
be  divided  according  to  their  nature 
into  twelve  series,— animal,  floral, 
herbal,  andropogon^  citrine,  spicy, 


ligneous,  radical,  seminal,  bahny 
or  resinous,  fruity,  and  artificial. 

'  The  animal  series  comprises  only 
three  substances— musk,  civet,  and 
ambergris.  Musk  is  a  secretion 
found  in  a  pocket  or  pod  under  the 
belly  of  the  musk-deer,  a  ruminant 
which  inhabits  the  higher  moun- 
tain ranges  of  China,  Thibet,  and 
Tonquin :  the  male  alone  yields  the 
celebrated  perfume,  the  best  coming 
fix)m  Tonquin.  The  odour  of  musk 
is  also  to  be  found,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  in  the  musk-ox,  the  musk- 
rat,  and  musk-duck.  A  musky 
fragrance  likewise  occurs  in  some 
vegetables,  as  the  well-known 
yellow-flowered  musk-plant,  but  its 
intensity  is  not  sufficient  for  ex- 
traction. 

'  Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion 
of  an  animal  of  the  feline  tribe, 
found  in  Africa  and  India. 

'  Ambergris  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  generated  by  the  large-headed 
spermaceti  whale,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal^ 
which  either  throws  up  the  morbific 
substance,  or  dies  of  the  malady 
and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes.  In 
cither  case  it  becomes  loose,  and  is 
picked  up  floating  on  the  sea  or 
worked  ashore. 

'The  floral  series  includes  all 
flowers  available  for  perfumery  pur- 
poses— hitherto  limited  to  eight- 
jasmine,  rose,  orange,  tuberose, 
cassia,  violet,  jonquil,  and  narcissus. 
Of  all  these  the  rose  is  queen— the 
queen  of  flowers— but  to  the  per- 
fumer deriving  its  principal  charm 
from  the  delicious  fragrance  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  it  He 
obtains  from  it  an  essential  oil,  a 
distilled  water,  a  perfumed  oil,  and 
a  pomade.  Even  its  withered  leaves 
are  rendered  available  to  form  the 
ground  of  sachet  powder,  for  they 
retain  their  scent  for  a  considerable 
time. 

'  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  odours  in  nature.  It  is  a 
scent  which  pleases  all,  even  the 
most  delicate  and  nervous;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  in 
such  universal  request 

'  Lavender  was  extensively  used  by 
the  Bomans  in  their  baths,  whence 
its  name,  from  7'tyr?rc, 'to  wush.'  I* 
is  a  nice  ckan  boent  and  an  old  and 
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deserving  &yoimte.  The  best  la- 
vender is  grown  at  Mitcham  in 
Surrey,  and  at  Hitchen  in  Hertford- 
slure.  Mr.  James  Bridges,  the 
largest  English  distiller  of  lavender 
and  peppermint,  has  three  gigantic 
stills  in  operation  at  Mitcham,  each 
able  to  contain  about  one  thousand 
gallons/ 

The  '  Book  of  Perfumes'  is  a  work 
that  owes  its  existence  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Rimmel  was  called  upon  by  the 
former  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
Art  of  Perfumery,  its  History  and 
Ck>mmercial  Development;  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he  says 
he  had  to  devour  a  huge  pile  of 
big  books,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
ancients  ministered  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  olfactory  senses.  Then 
two  vears  later  being  called  upon 
by  the  jury  at  the  Exhibition  to 
diaw  up  the  official  report  of  the 


perfumery  class,  he  thus  gained  so 
complete  an  insight  into  the  world 
of  sweet  smells  that  he  was  induced 
to  publish  in  the  '  Englishwoman's 
Magazine'  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject  Hence  the  nucleus  of 
the  work.  That  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  size,  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  readable,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, is  a  boon  to  the  pubUc ; 
and  while  every  person  of  taste  or 
smell  must  greatly  enjoy  a  perusal 
of  it,  not  without  much  fresh  in- 
formation on  many  subjects,  it  ought 
to  be  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  ladies.  It  is  got  up  in  drawing- 
room  style,  containing  above  250 
illustrations  by  Bourdelan,  Thomas, 
and  other  good  artists;  and  as  it 
now  lies  before  the  writer  of  these 
remarks,  exhales  from  every  page 
the  richest  aromas  of  the  author's 
own  exquisite  invention—the  odori- 
ferous miUefleurs. 


MY   AUNT'S   AIBING. 

IF  stars,  as  people  tell  us,  rule 
Our  birthfiH- and  some  peculiar  planet 
Makes  this  a  sage,  and  that  a  fool — 

Makes  this  a  swan,  and  that  a  gannet — 
Makes  this  as  lifeless  as  a  log, 

That  mad  as  quicksilver  delirious  :— 

One  thing  I'm  sure  of.    My  Aunt  Blogg 

Was  bom  beneath  the  star  of  Sirius. 

Or  else  in  early  days  she  had 

A  swain,  to  whom  her  fiaith  was  plighted, 
Who  went  completely  to  the  bad. 

And  left  her  an  existence  blighted. 
And  hence  these  pets  of  old  Aunt  Blogg's 

In  baskets,  kennels,  slips,  and  leaahee ; — 
Because  his  going  to  the  dogs 

Had  made  her  fond  of  all  the  species. 

I  married  young — ^'twas  p'raps  unwise. 

I've  children— the  two  youngest  twins  are. 
And,  save  that  they've  their  mother's  eyes. 

As  like  their  father  as  two  pins  are. 
With  two  too  blest  by  Fortune  coy, 

I  have  a  dread  of  coming  trouble,— 
Far  from  intoxicate  with  joy. 

Although  I  see  my  blessings  double ! 

For  godmamma,  I  asked  their  aunt 
To  superintend  their  youthful  morals; 

She  says  that  she's  too  poor,  and  can't 
Afford  to  buy  them  spoons  or  corals. 
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Yet  she's  eight  handled  pounds  a  year— 
Or  rather  more — suppose  we  say  nine— 

But  spends  it  all,  or  yery  near. 
Upon  her  precious  fancies  canine. 

And  what  would  bring  the  children  up 

(They'll  be  uneducated  noodles) 
She'll  squander  for  a  spaniel  pup, 

Or  spend  upon  her  pugs  and  poodles. 
Her  dogs  in  yelyet  pile  she  laps ; 

My  children  lie  on  common  ticken ; 
They  feed  upon  tlie  homeliest  paps  :— 

I've  seen  her  curs  devouriug  chicken ! 

She  crams  with  all  the  daintiest  things 

Her  miserable,  wheezing  mongrels — 
With  sweetbreads,  kidneys,  liver-wings, 

And  toothsome  turkey-bones  that  one  grills. 
But  for  her  natural  human  ties 

She  does  not  care  a  single  button. 
Picture  her  pets  regaled  on  pies 

While  I  am  dining  oflf  cold  mutton ! 

I  see  her  daily  in  the  park — 

She's  carefal  of  her  health,  confound  her  I 
She  makes  each  walk  a  course  of  bark, 

For  all  her  yelping  pets  surround  her. 
A  footman  with  tremendous  calves, 

With  gold-laced  hat  and  powdered  noddle— 
The  old  cat  ne'er  does  things  by  halves ! — 

Bears  those  that  are  too  fat  to  waddle. 

She  has  a  pug,  two  *  heavenly  Skyes,' 

A  Pomeranian,  a  bull-terrier, 
A  snow-white  bull-dog  with  pink  eyes. 

Six  spaniels,  say,— the  more  the  merrier. 
A  turnspit  very  like  a  frog, 

A  pointer,  setter,  and  retrierer — 
And  almost  weekly  of  some  dog 

The  London  dog-stealers  bereave  her ! 


Her  four-legged  favourites  to  my  mind 

For  life  than  her  by  far  are  fitter ; 
They  don't  n^lect  or  hate  their  kind,— 

Each  shows  affection  for  its  litter. 
She'll  reap  as  she  has  sown  her  seed. 

For  in  her  coffin  when  they  nail  her. 
The  dogs,  my  babes  were  starved  to  feet?, 

Will  never  miss  her  or  bewail  her. 


Dnwm  l»j  HMriw*  Welr.l 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  OUE  NATIONAL  CARD  GAME. 
By  Cavjsndish, 

AXTTHOB  OF  THE  *  LaWB  AKD  PbINCIPLES  OF  WhIST.' 


CHAPTER  XL 


HOYLE  is  also  spoken  of  in  his 
professional  capacity  in  '  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine*  for  Febru- 
ary, i755>  in  a  letter  froma  £E»hion- 
able  physician,  showing  how  he  got 
into  repute  l^  making  it  a  part  of 
bis  art  to  learn  the  accomplishments 
of  the  day.  He  says  '  Hoyle  tutored 
me  in  sereral  games  at  cards,  and 
under  the  name  of  guarding  me 
firom  being  cheated,  insensibly  gave 
me  a  taste  for  sharping.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  'Short  Treatise'  was  originally 
composed  for  the  use  of  pupils,  it 
being  lent  to  them  in  manuscript, 
just  as,  now-a-days,  grinders  lend 
notes  to  men  they  are  coaching. 
In  the  table  of  contents  it  is  stated 
that  the  treatise  was  disposed  of  in 
manuscript  the  previous  winter. 
The  inmiediate  cause  of  its  appear- 
ance in  book  form  was  probably 
fear  of  piracy ;  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  piracy  that  had  actually 
&ken  place.  The  first  edition  con- 
tains a  curious  advertisement,  which 
explains  in  a  roundabout  way  the 
state  of  afbirs.  We  extract  such 
portions  as  bear  on  the  point  be- 
fore us. 

'  As  some  people  in  particular 
may  be  anxious  to  know,  and  the 
public  in  general  may  be  glad  to  be 
informed  by  what  means  the  follow- 
ing treatise  came  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  in  this  manner,  we  think 
they  cannot  be  better  informed  than 
by  making  public  the  following 
letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Bath  to 
a  friend  of  his.  •  ♦  ♦  "  The  game 
of  whist  is  that  which  I  take  most 
de^ght  in,  and  till  of  late  fEmtned 
myself  all  along  a  pretty  good 
master  of  it.  But  to  my  vexation, 
it  is  not  long  since  I  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  one  night 
at  it,  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive 
that  the  cards  run  extraordinary 
cross  against  me,  so  that  I  could 
not  but  conclude  that  I  was  beat  by 
superior  skill.    This  put  me  upon 
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inquiring  into  the  cause,  for  I  was 
very  fer  from  imputing  my  mis- 
fortune to  unfedr  play ;  and  at  last 
I  found  there  was  a  treatise  on  the 
game  of  whist,  lately  dispersed 
among  a  few  hands,  at  a  guinea 
price.  [This  probably  refers  to  the 
manuscript.  The  price  of  the  printed 
book  was  but  a  shilling  or  two.] 
How  to  come  at  one  of  these  books 
I  knew  not,  but  at  length  I  wrote 
to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Lon- 
don to  purchase  it  for  me  by  all 
means,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
with  no  small  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  I  had  perused  it,  I  found  I  had 
heretofore  been  but  a  bungler  at 
this  game;  and  .being  thorough! v 
sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
those  that  are  possessed  of  this 
book  have  over  the  innocent  player, 
I  ♦  ♦  *  applied  to  a  stationer,  who 
offered  to  make  me  a  present  ot 
half  a  hundred  of  them,  provided  I 
would  allow  him  to  prmt  a  few 
more  for  his  own  use.  This  I 
readily  complied  with,  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  imposition  [!] 
and  hardship  the  public  lay  under ; 
first,  by  not  being  able  to  get  the 
said  book  under  a  guinea,  and  then 
by  its  being  reserved  only  in  a  few 
hands  that  might  make  a  bad  use 
of  it."' 

In  the  succeeding  editions,  pub- 
lished with  Hoyle's  name,  this  ad- 
vertisement is  withdrawn,  and  the 
author  makes  the  following  address 
to  the  reader :— '  The  author  of  the 
following  treatise  has  thought 
proper  to  give  the  publick  notice 
that  he  has  reduced  die  price  of  it, 
that  it  may  not  be  worm  any  per- 
son's while  to  purchase  the  pirated 
editions  which  have  already  been 
obtruded  on  the  world ;  as  likewise 
all  those  piratical  editions  are  ex- 
tremely incorrect;  and  that  he  will 
not  undertake  to  explain  any  case 
but  in  such  copies  as  have  been  set 
forth  by  himself,  or  that  are  autho- 
riz'd  OS  revis'd  and  corrected  under 
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his  own  hand.'  Then  follows  this 
advertisement :— '  This  work  having 
been  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Parliament,  who- 
ever shall  presume  to  print  or  vend 
a  pirate  [«tc]  edition  shall  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  law.'  And  in 
later  editions  we  find,  '  Whoever 
pirates  either  of  these  works  will 
be  sued.  The  proprietor  has  already 
obtained  an  injunction  against  nine 
persons  for  pirating  or  selling 
pirated  editions  of  t&em.' 

Fresh  editions  were  frequently 
called  for,  and  matters  remained 
much  in  this  state  until  the  year 
1760,  when  the  laws  of  the  game 
were  revised,  and  the  revision 
(nearly  all  Hoyle)  was  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  White's  and  Saun- 
ders' chocolate  houses,  then  the 
head-quarters  of  the  card  playing 
world.  How  fashion  changes! 
White's,  the  oldest  club  in  London, 
stands  where  it  did,  and  can  boast 
a  list  of  members  second  to  none  in 
rank  and  wealth.  But  cardplaying 
has  died  out  there.  A  pack  of  cards 
is  seldom  opened;  and  when  opened, 
very  trifling  stakes  are  played  for. 

The  laws,  as  adopted  by  White's 
and  Saunders'  chocolate  houses,  are 
given  by  Hoyle  in  his  later  editions, 
and  these  laws,  commonly  called 
Hoyle's,  remained  the  only  recognised 
authority  until  the  year  before  last. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
four  years  the  two  great  play  clubs 
of  London,  the  Arlington  and  the 
Portland,  revised  the  old  code  and 
added  the  traditional  laws.  The 
new  club  laws  have  been  generally 
welcomed ;  they  may  now  be  taken 
to  be  the  laws  of  whist. 

In  addition  to  whist,  Hoyle  also 
wrote  treatises  on  quadrille,  piquet, 
chess,  backgammon,  and  brag,  and 
an '  Essay  towards  making  the  doc- 
trine of  chances  easy  to  those  who 
understand  vulgar  arithmetick 
only,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Egmoni 

Hoyle  died  in  Wellbank  (query 
Welbeck)  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  29, 1769,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The 
papers  of  the  day  notice  his  death, 
and  state  that  he  was  well  known  in 
the  polite  world,  and  that  he  lived 
to  see  his  treatise  on  whist  pass 


through  no  less  than  thirteen  edi- 
tions ;  probably  more,  for  we  possees 
a  sixteenth  edition,  which  though 
without  date  appears  to  have  b^ 
published  during  his  lifetime. 

The  subsequent  history  of  whist 
is  so  well  known  that  it  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  Quadrillo 
gradually  went  out;  whist  as  gra- 
dually came  in ;  till  at  last  it  ob- 
tained undisputed  possession  of  our 
card  rooms.  All  that  has  happened 
since  Hoyle  wrote  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  game  have  become 
more  thoroughly  developed  and  con- 
sequently the  style  of  play  has 
altered  somewhat;  and  from  being 
ten-up,  the  points  have  been  reduced 
tofiva 

First,  as  regards  the  change  from 
long  whist  to  short  According  to 
the  received  version,  short  whist  was 
at  first  a  mere  accident  It  is  said 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hoare,  of 
Bath,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  that 
about  eighty  years  back  Lord  Peter- 
borough lost  one  night  a  large  stake 
at  whist,  and  his  friends,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  recouping 
himself,  offered  to  cut  the  game  in 
half.  The  new  game  was  found  to  be  80 
hvely,  that  these  gentlemen  had  no 
difficulty  in  inducing  their  dub  as- 
sociates to  try  it  'Hence  it  became 
general  in  the  clubs,  was  carried  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  short  whist  became  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  'J.  C  in  his 
treatise  (1864),  says : '  The  old  game 
is  dead,  and  the  modem  in  fiill 
vigour,  in  spite  of  at  least  one  very 
glaring  defect— the  undue  value  of 
honours,  which  are  pure  luck,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  tricks, 
which  greatly  depend  on  skill.  Short 
whist  bears  marks  of  its  hasty  and 
accidental  origin.  If  the  change 
had  been  carefully  considered,  the 
honours  would  have  been  cut  in 
half  as  well  as  the  points.  Two  by 
honours  would  have  counted  one 
point ;  four  by  honours  would  have 
counted  two.  Had  this  been  so  the 
game  would  be  perfect' 

The  style  of  play  has  varied  con- 
siderably since  Hoyle's  day,  and  we 
constantiy  hear  of  different  schools 
of  players;  but  we  suspect  that 
many  of  those  who  talk  of  this  or 
that  school  attach  a  very  dim  idea 
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to  their  words.  The  distinctioius 
between  the  varioos  styles  of  game 
that  have  prevailed  during  the  last 
thirty  years  are  excellently  summed 
up  by  'J. C  in  his  treatise.  He 
observes,  in  substance,  that  whist, 
as  he  remembers  it  thirty  years  ago, 
was  played  by  men  whose  early 
education  had  been  at  long  whist. 
They  were  on  the  whole  very  accu- 
rate and  careful  players,  but  they 
were  wanting  in  dash  and  brilliancy, 
and  sinn^,  according  to  '  J.C.,'  in 
playing  what  we  now  call  a  back- 
ward game.  '  J.  C  only  remembers 
one  man,  the  celebrated  Major 
Aubrey,  of  that  school,  who  refosed 
strict  adherence  to  the  over  careful 
system  to  which  his  companions 
were  slaves. 

Whist,  however,  that  is,  short 
whist,  travelled,  and  the  great  Paris 
whist  playera  were  not  content  to 
imitate  our  system.  They  struck 
out  a  path  for  themselves,  and 
though  the  old  school  looked  with 
horror  on  '  the  French  game,'  the 
new  school  were  found  to  be  win- 
ning players. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly 
the  difference  between  the  rival 
schools.  The  main  point  of  differ- 
ence is  this ;  the  old  player  would 
run  no  risks ;  his  first  care  was  to 
see  the  game  saved;  if  he  could 
make  cer&in  of  saving  it  he  would 
not  speculate  on  winning  ii  The 
modem  player  would  do  almost  the 
reverse.  He  was  always  on  the 
look  out  to  win  the  game,  and  fail- 
ing in  that  he  would  play^to  save  it. 
In  'My  Novel'  there  is  depicted, 
with  the  touch  of  a  master,  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  players  of  the  two 
schools.  Short  whist  had  been  in- 
troduced at  Squire  Hazeldean's. 
Captain  Barnabas,  who  played  at 
Graham's  with  honour  and  profit, 
and  who  there,  no  doubt,  imbibed 
his  new-fismgled  style  of  play,  is 
partner  with.  Parson  Dale.  The 
parson  plays  a  capital  rubber:  he 
is  one  of  the  old  school,  carefal  to 
a  degree.  The  captain  happens  at 
a  doubtful  point  to  lead  a  trump 
(we  stop  to  say  that,  whatever  our 
opinion  may  be  worth,  we  should 
have  done  the  same),  and  he  loses 
the  game.  He  is  soundly  rated  by 
the  parson  for  his  trump  lead,  and 


the  scene  which  ensues  is—well,  we 
wiU  not  spoil  it  by  condensation 
— those  who  feel  interest  in  the 
subject  can  eaedly  hunt  up  the 
chapter. 

We  quite  think  with  '  J.  0.'  that 
the  game  of  bold  attack  is  to  bo 

Preferred  to  that  of  cautious  de- 
ince;  and  that  for  example,  with 
anytiung  like  a  fiur  chance  of  win- 
ning the  game,  it  is  right  to  run 
some  risk — ^howmuch  is  a  question 
of  judgment— and  to  seize  the 
opportunity  which  may  not  occur 
again.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that  just  now  there  is  a  duigerous 
tendency  among  players  to  attempt 
too  forward  a  game,  and  we  there- 
fore strenuously  insist  on  *  J.  C.'s ' 
rule,  to  which  we  beg  respectfully 
to  give  our  adherence :—'  I  recom- 
mend a  middle  course,  leaning,  how- 
ever, more  nearly  to  the  new  than 
to  the  old  doctrine.' 

One  mischief  of  forward  play  is 
that  it  tempts  players  to  persist  in 
playing  a  strong  game,  even  after 
the  attack  has  Mled.  The  forward 
player  must  be  always  ready  to 
chaiige  his  tactics.  He  will  pro- 
bably have  lost  something  by  his 
early  attack ;  but,  if  he  plays  with 
judgment,  he  will  have  laken  a 
chance  well  worth  the  price  he  has 
paid  for  it 

We  look  forward  to  the  formation 
of  yet  another  school,  which  we  may 
designate  the  'sdentifio  school'  of 
play.  We  fency  that  the  great 
principles  of  whiist  are  now  more 
generally  comprehended  than  they 
used  to  be  by  the  majority  of  players. 
The  rising  school,  we  titunk,  has  re- 
cognised the  fact  that  whist  is  a 
science :  and  that  if  a  man  would 
become  a  sound  player  he  must  be 
content  to  think  over  his  game  and 
to  study  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
sciences.  The  amount  of  book-work 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  not 
great;  iliere  are  several  thoughtfnl 
treatises  on  the  game  which  include 
its  main  principles  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  And  to  make 
a  fedr  average  player  much  practice 
is  not  required.  To  make  a  master 
of  the  science,  we  must  of  course 
add  to  theoretical  knowledge,  the 
power  of  accurate  observation  and 
of  acute  perception ;  and  these  can 
M  a 
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only  be  obtained  by  frequent  en- 
counters at  the  table. 

To  explain  what  we  mean  by 
'scientific'  play  we  mnst  take  an 
example.  Befinements  creep  in  by 
degrees.  Thus  the  rule  with  respect 
to  returned  leads  was  formerly  un- 
known to  the  best  players,  and  it  is 
nowhere  laid  down  by  Hoyle. 
Broadly  stated  it  is  this :  In  return- 
ing your  partner's  lead  if  you  have 
but  two  of  the  suit  remaining  in 
your  hand,  return  the  best;  if  more 
than  two  the  worst  When  this 
rule  of  play  was  first  promulgated  it 
could  have  had  but  a  select  band  of 
adherents:  now-a-days  it  is  con- 
sidered the  A  B  C  of  whist  Again, 
the  system  of  leading  king  from  ace, 
king  (now  established),  was  pro- 
tested against  by  Mathews,  and  was 
but  slowly  adopted.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  improvements  which 
'science' gradually  introduces  and 


adds  to  the  game.  A  point  is 
started,  and  eventually  settled  by 
the  combmed  experience  of  good 
players,  when  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  established  game.  Kindred 
questions  are  as  yet  unsettled,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  answers  will 
take  their  place.  Thus  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  game  may  be 
expected.  The  whist  of  our  great- 
grandchildren will  probably  be  no 
more  like  ours  than  ours  is  like  that 
of  Hoyle.  At  all  events  we  believe 
it  will  come  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  as  it  has  been  the  rule, 
to  meet  players  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  their  game. 
We  expect  that  every  one  who  calls 
himself  a  whist  player  will,  at  least, 
master  the  common  principles  of 
play.  And  when  this  happens  the 
foundation  will  be  well  laid  upon 
which  the  scientific  school  must  be 
built 
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THE  PSEI£  OF  HANOHESTER. 


ABOUT  the  year  1600,  a  William 
Peele  went,  with  his  father, 
three  brothers,  and  their  families, 
from  Craven  in  Yorkshire  to  the 
Lancashire  town  of  Blackburn. 
Blackburn  and  ite  neighbourhood, 
a  couple  of  centuries  oefore,  had 
been  the  property  of  some  old  Be 
Peles,  and  from  them,  doubtless, 
William  Peele  was  descended ;  but 
his  offspring  took  no  pains  to  work 
out  the  pedigree,  priding  them- 
selves, when  they  were  most  rich 
and  influential,  in  the  fact  that  the 
modern  founder  of  their  house  was 
neither  knight  nor  squire,  but  one 
of  the  sturdy  class  of  English  yeo- 
men. He  settled  m  a  farmhouse, 
known,  by  reason  of  its  low  situa- 
tion, as  Hole  or  Hoyle,  and  there, 
early  in  the  seventeenth '  century, 
was  bom  a  grandson,  Kobert  Peele, 
who  abandoned  the  farm  to  take  a 
house  in  the  centre  of  Blackburn, 
and  begin  business  as  a  maker  of 
woollen  cloths.  Blackburn  even 
then  had  some  repute  as  a  manu- 


facturing [town.  Blackburn  greys 
were  rough  unfinished  woollen 
goods,  generally  sent  to  London  to 
be  worked  up  and  prepared  for  sale. 
Bobert  Peele  set  himself  to  improve 
the  workmanship  of  these  goods, 
and  the  rough,  home-made  tools 
with  which  he  in  some  sort  antici- 
pated the  inventions  of  the  next 
century  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
served as  curiosities  in  the  fiEtmily. 
He  was  an  industrious,  enterprising 
man,  famous  for  his  business-like 
charity  and  hospitable  disposition. 
He  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  his  times.  To  each  of  several 
daughters  he  left  a  sum  of  nine 
score  pounds,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Bobert,  who  succeeded  to  his  busi- 
ness, was  rich  enough  to  buy  the 
little  estate  known  as  the  Crosse— 
henceforth  Peel's  Fold— near  Black- 
bum.  This  Kobert's  son  William, 
however,  had  not  health  to  carrj* 
him  prosperously  through  life. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  the  Fold,  he 
became  a  fsameT,   like  his  great- 
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grandfather  and  namesake,  and  was 
willing  thai  his  children  should  fol- 
low his  example 

His  eldest  son  Bobert  was  not  so 
minded.  Bom  at  Peel's  Fold  in 
i723>aQd  fidrly  educated  at  Black- 
bum  Granmiar  School,  an  old 
foundation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  he 
was  at  first  a  simple  farmer.  But 
with  the  farm  he  inherited  the 
rough  wooden  blocks  with  T^hidi 
his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father, sixty  and  a  hundred  years 
before,  had  stamped  patterns  on 
woollen  cloths,  and  they  set  him 
thinking.  He  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  mechanics  and  chemistry, 
and  he  used  both  in  some  inven- 
tions of  which  the  secret  was  so 
well  kept  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
they  were.  In  1744,  moreover,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Haworth,  whose 
brother,  after  an  apprenticeship  to 
some  calico-printers  in  London,  had 
lately  returned  to  Blackbum,  full 
of  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
the  work  and  its  transference  to 
Lancashire.  The  brothers-in-law 
clubbed  together  and  began  to  make 
for  themselves  a  business  as  calico- 
printers.  But  they  had  not  funds 
enough  for  their  enterprise:  so  they 
sought  and  obtained  the  co-opera- 
tion of  William  Yates,  who  had 
made  or  inherited  a  little  fortune  as 
keeper  of  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in 
Blackburn.  Hence  the  firm  of 
Haworth,  Peel,  and  Yates,  esta- 
blished soon  after  the  year  1750,  with 
a  fiactory  at  Blackbum  and  a  ware- 
house in  Manchester. 

l^Ianchester,  though  the  centre  of 
Lancashire  manu&ctures  tiien  as 
now,  was  a  small  town  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1757  there  were  in 
it  and  Salford  hardly  20,000  in- 
habitants, one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
present  population,  and  its  trade 
consisted  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
good  old  Humphrey  Cheetham,  in 
the  manufeusture  by  hand  of  the 
coarse  woollen  articles  known  as 
Manchester  cottons,  besides  fustians 
and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, from  pins  and  needles  to 
millers'  sacks  and  women's  bodice^. 
The  leading  merchants,  working 
hard  and  living  fmgally,  were 
pedlars  and  small  tradesmen  in 
comparison  with  the  cotton  lords  of 


our  times :  '  An  eminent  manufac- 
turer of  that  age,'  said  Dr.  Aikin, 
speaking  of  the  generation  of  old 
Eobert  Peel,  '  used  to  be  in  his 
warehouse, before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  his  children 
and  apprentices.  At  seven  they  all 
came  in  to  breakfieust,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  large  dish  of  water- 
pottage,  made  of  oatmeal,  water, 
and  a  little  salt,  boiled  thick  and 
poured  into  a  dish.  At  the  side 
was  a  pan  or  basin  of  milk,  and  the 
master  and  apprentices,  each  with  a 
wooden  spoon  in  his  hand,  without 
loss  of  time,  dipped  iato  the  same 
dish,  and  thence  into  the  milkpan ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they 
all  returned  to  their  work.'  And 
Mr.  Walker,  in  his  '  Original,'  de- 
scribes '  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  who  was  bom 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  realised  sufficient 
fortune  to  keep  a  carriage  when 
not  half  a  dozen  were  kept  in  the 
house  by  persons  connected  with 
business.  He  sent  the  manufioctures 
of  the  place  into  Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolniahire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
the  intervening  counties,  and  prin- 
cipally took  in  exchaDge  feathers 
from  Lincolnshire  and  malt  from 
Cambridgeshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire. All  his  commodities  were 
conveyed  on  pack-horses,  and  he 
was  from  home  the  greater  part  of 
every  year,  performing  his  journeys 
leisurely  on  horseback.  His  ba- 
lances were  received  in  guineas,  and 
were  carried  with  him  in  his  saddle- 
bags. He  was  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weather,  to  great 
labour  and  fatigue,  and  to  constant 
danger.  In  Lincolnshire  he  tra- 
velled chiefly  along  bridle-ways, 
through  fields  where  frequent 
gibbets  warned  him  of  his  peril, 
and  where  flocks  of  wild-fowl  con- 
tinuaUy  darkened  the  air.  Business 
carried  on  in  this  manner  required 
a  combination  of  personal  atten- 
tion, carriage,  and  physical  strength, 
not  to  be  hoped  for  in  a  deputy; 
and  a  merchant  then  led  a  much 
more  severe  and  irksome  life  than 
a  bagman  afterwards,  and  still  more 
than  a  commercial  traveller  of  the 
present  day,' 
Cotton  manufacture,  soon  to  be- 
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come  the  staple  of  Manchester  com- 
merce, began  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Calico- 
printing,  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  refagees,  consequent  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
was,  for  a  long  time,  confined  to 
London  and  other  towns  on  the 
Thames.  For  a  century  eyerj  sort 
of  opposition  was  raised  to  its  de- 
velopment by  the  manufacturers  of 
wooUen  and  silken  goods,  who 
imagined  that  the  new  commodities 
would  ruin  their  own  trades.  They 
encouraged  riots  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  in  country  towns,  and 
they  procured  the  passing  of  arbi- 
trary laws  in  parliament  In  1712, 
an  ezdse  duty  of  threepence  was 
set  on  every  square  yard  of  calico 
made  in  England;  ini7i4itheduty 
was  raised  to  sixpence ;  and  in  1 721 
cotton  goods  were  absolutely  for^ 
bidden,  a  penalty  of  5^.  being  ap- 
pointed to  every  wearer  of  them, 
while  every  seller  was  made  liable, 
for  each  offence,  to  a  fine  of  20I, 
None  of  these  laws  was  effectual, 
and  gradually  a  better  feeling  spread 
through  the  country.  In  1736  the 
manufacture  of  calicoes  was  per- 
mitted, with  a  cotton  woof,  provided 
the  warp  was  linen,  and  in  1774 


the  manufacture  and  sale  of  every 
kind  of  '  painted,  stained,  and  dyed 
stufBs,  made  wholly  of  cotton/  were 
made  lawful.  Many  years  before 
that  they  had  come  to  be  freely 
practised  both  in  London  and  in 
the  north,  the  first  calico  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  being  Eobert 
Peel  and  his  brother-in-law. 

The  details  of  tiieir  work  would 
be  worth  knowing,  could  we  only 
get  at  them.  But,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  none  knew 
them,  even  in  their  own  day.  Feel 
and  EAWorth  kept  their  secrets  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  themselves, 
intrusting  them  only  to  a  few  tried 
agents,  bound  to  privacy  by  oath. 
The  trustiest  of  all  was  a  skilled 
mechanic  closeted  in  Haworth's 
private  house,  who  carried  on  both 
his  experiments  and  his  finishing 
processes  unknown  to  any  one  else. 

In  Peel's  private  house  experi- 
ments, though  of  a  homelier  sort, 
were  also  earned  on.  On  one  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  the  manu&cturer 
himself  was  working  in  his  kitchen, 
designing  patterns  and  planning 
how  best  to  print  them  off,  when 
his  little  daughter  Anne  ran  off  to 
the  herb  garden  and  brought  back  a 
sprig  of  parsley.     With  a  child's 


feel's  BZBIHrLACB,  BLACKUUBl?. 

eloquence  she  pointed  out  its  beauty     patlem.     The  hint  was  promptly 
and   begged   nim  to  use  it  as  a     taken.    A  pewter  dinner-plate  was 
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at  once  taken  do\ni  from  the  dresser, 
and  father  and  daughter  lietween 
them  ronghly  sketched  a  figure  of 
the  leaf,  which  served  for  a  first 
experiment  It  was  soon  copied 
and  improyed  upon.  Nancy's  pAt- 
tem,  as  it  was  known  in  the  family, 
becaine  a  fsiyonrite  among  calico- 
buyers,  and  because  of  it  the  father 
obtained  the  nickname,  throughout 
Lancashire,  of  Parsley  Peel. 

From  those  humble  beginnings  an 
active  and  profitable  business  was 
soon  developed.  Living  generally 
at  a  house  which  he  had  bought  in 
Fish  Lane,  Blackburn,  and  having 
his  chief  fiactory  at  Brookside,  a 
village  two  miles  off.  Parsley  Peel 
worked  on  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
His  partners  Haworth  and  Yates, 
as  it  seems,  soon  left  him  to  found 
a  separate  and  larger  manufactory 
at  Bury,  halfway  between  Black- 
burn and  Manchester ;  but  there 
was  always  close  friendship,  as  well 
as  some  sort  of  business  connexion, 
between  the  houses.  In  1779  ^^ 
also  had  to  leave  Blackburn.  In 
that  year  the  long-growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  handloom  weavers, 
especially  provoked  by  Hargreaves's 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenoy, 
broke  out  in  open  rioting.  Nearly 
all  the  machinery  in  Blackburn  was 
destroyed,  and  among  the  rest 
Peel's  works  at  Brookside. 

Thereupon  he  travelled  south. 
With  part  of  his  old  savings  he 
built  three  large  mills  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  two  on  the  river's  side 
and  one  a  little  distance  off.  The 
canal  supplying  it  with  water  by 
itself  cost  him  9,000^.  Here,  as  at 
Blackburn,  said  his  grandson.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  whose  volume  of 
biographical  reminiscences  is  the 
most  authentic  source  of  informa- 
tion about  these  old  Peels,  '  all  the 
works  which  he  erected  or  caused  to 
be  made  were  of  a  solid  and  endur- 
ing kind.  He  understood  tho- 
roughly every  branch  of  the  cotton 
trade.  He  instructed  his  sons  him- 
self. He  loved  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  great  national  importance 
of  this  rising  manufacture.  He  was 
a  reflecting  man,  who  looked  ahead ; 
a  plainspoken,  simple-minded  man, 
not  illiterate,  nor  vulgar,  either  in 
language,  manners,  or  mind,  but 


possessing  no  refinement  in  hLs 
tastes,  free  from  afifectation,  and 
with  no  desire  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners or  mode  of  life  of  a  class  above 
his  own.  His  sons  resembled  him, 
and  a  strong  likeness  pervaded  the 
whole  fiunily.  They  were,  without 
one  exception,  hardworking,  indus- 
trious, plain,  frugal,  unostentatious 
men  of  oufiiness,  reserved  and  shy, 
nourishing  a  sort  of  defensive  pride 
and  hating  all  parade,  shrinking 
perhaps  too  mucn  from  public  ser- 
vice and  public  notice,  and  it  may 
be  too  much  devoted  to  the  joys  of 
a  private  station.'  'My  father,'  said 
the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
of  these  sons,  *  moved  in  a  confined 
sphere.  He  xMDssessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  a  mechanical  genius 
and  a  good  heart  He  had  maay 
sons,  and  placed  them  all  in  aitua- 
tions  that  might  be  useful  to  each 
other.  The  cotton  trade  was  pre- 
ferred as  best  calculated  to  secure 
this  object ;  and  by  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  imparting  to  his  offspring 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
he  lived  to  see  his  children  con- 
nected together  in  business,  and,  by 
their  successful  exertions,  become^ 
without  one  exception,  opulent  and 
happy.  My  father  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  our 
family;  but  he  so  accurately  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  commercial 
wealth,  in  a  national  point  of  view^ 
that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
the  gains  of  the  individual  were 
small,  com|)ared  with  the  national 
gains  arising  from  trade.' 

Everything  we  know  about  the 
good  old  man  goes  to  prove  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  charming  portrait. 
He  was  a  shy  and  absent  man; 
always  looking  down  as  he  walked, 
and  therefore  known  as  '  the  philo- 
sopher '  by  the  Burton  people  among 
whom  he  lived  for  some  ten  years. 
'  He  wore  a  burly  Johnsonian  wig. 
like  Johnson,  he  was  dressed  in 
dark  clothes  of  ample  cut  He 
leaneci,as,he  walked,  upon  a  tall  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  as  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man  he  looked  a  figure 
stately  enough  for  a  medisaval  bur- 
gomaster.' It  was  his  maxim, 
through  life,  that '  a  man, 'barring  ac- 
cidents, might  be  whatever  he  chose.'^ 
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Bobert  Peel,  the  elder,  was  fifty- 
six  when  he  settled  in  Burton. 
After  a  residence  there  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  he  seems  to  have 
left  the  thriying  business  in  the 
hands  of  his  sons,  and  to  have  gone 
to  end  his  days  in  Manchester,  with 
or  near  his  only  daughter,  the  Nancy 
of  the  parsley  patten,  now  a  cler- 
gyman's wife.  There  he  died  in 
September,  1795,  at  the  ase  of 
seventy-two.  His  wife  Uvea  six 
months  longer.  '  She  had  wished  to 
survive  him,'  we  are  told.  '  One 
evening  near  the  close  of  their  lives, 
as  they  were  seated  by  their  fireside, 
surrounded  by  some  of  their  de- 
scendants, conversing  with  the 
calmness  of  age  upon  death,  the  old 
lady  said  to  her  husbuid,  "  Bobert, 
I  hope  I  may  live  a  few  months  after 
thee."  "Why?"  asked  her  hus- 
band. "Bobert,"  she  replied,  "thou 
hast  always  been  a  good  kind  hus- 
band to  me :  thou  hast  been  a  man 
well  thought  of,  and  I  should  like 
to  stay  by  thee  to  the  last  and  keep 
thee  all  right" '  The  loving  wife 
had  her  wish.  She  died  in  March, 
i796>  ftixd  was  buried  by  her  hus- 
band's side  in  St  John's  church, 
Manchester. 

Six  sons,  all  cotton-spinners  and 
calico-printers,  survivea  them.  Of 
these  Bobert,  the  third,  was  the 
cleverest  and  the  best  man  of 
business.  He  was  bom  at  the 
Fish  Lane  house  in  Blackburn  in 
1750,  and  there  he  lived  for  about 
twenty  years.  When  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  it  has  been  said,  he 
avowed  his  intention  of  extend- 
ing the  fame  of  his  family  £u  be- 
yond the  limits  set  by  his  unam- 
bitious fi&ther;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  telling  his  &ther  that  in 
Blackburn  they  were  too  thick  upon 
the  groxmd,  he  begged  for  a  sum  of 
500^.  with  which  to  go  out  and 
build  his  own  fortune  in  the  world. 
That  request  was  not  acceded  to. 
But  soon  afterwards,  in  1769  or 
1770,  a  place  was  found  for  the 
young  man  in  the  establishment  of 
Haworth  and  Yates  in  Bury,  now 
almost  a  part  of  Manchester,  but 
then  a  separate  village,  nine  miles 
off,  with  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

In    Bury  young  Bobert    Peel 


lodged  with  his  partner  Mr.  Tates, 
paying  for  his  board,  it  was  said, 
eight  shillings  a  week.  There  is  a 
tradition,  not  very  credible,  that 
Yates,  finding  the  eight  sMlings 
inadequate  payment  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  he  was  put  to,  soon 
demanded  another  shilling,  and  that 
thereupon  so  serious  a  quarrel  arose 
that  the  whole  connexion  was  likely 
to  be  broken  off,  until  at  last  a  com- 
promise was  made  and  eight  and  six- 
pence a  week  was  agreed  upon.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Bobert  Feel  passed 
many  years  in  William  Yates's 
house  and  found  it  a  pleasant  home. 
Its  youngest  inmate  was  Yates's 
daughter  Ellen,  a  merry  pretty 
little  girl.  She  was  young  Peel's 
plaything  and  playfellow  when  he 
went  home  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  often,  we  are  told,  he  used  to 
take  her  on  his  knee  and  play  at 
love-making.  'Nelly,  thou  bonny 
little  dear,'  he  used  to  say, '  wilta 
be  my  wife?'  'Yes,'  was  her  con- 
stant answer.  'Then  I'll  wait  for 
thee,  Nelly,'  he  replied  as  con- 
stantly; 'I'll  wed  thee  and  none 
else.'  He  kept  his  word.  Pretty 
Nelly  went  to  school  and  in  due 
time  came  back,  as  hsmdsome  a 
young  woman  as  was  to  be  found 
in  England.  She  was  somewhat 
too  gay  for  the  hardworking  cotton- 
spinner,  but  she  was  willing  to  do 
her  best  towards  making  herself  a 
good  wife  for  him,  and  she  succeeded 
altogether.  They  were  married  in 
1786,  when  she  was  eighteen,  he 
six-and-thirty;  and  for  seventeen 
years  she  was  his  best  friend  and 
helper.  She  wrote  his  letters,  criti- 
cised his  plans;  and,  what  perhaps 
was  most  serviceable  of  all,  enter- 
tained his  friends  for  him.  She 
died  in  1803,  partly,  it  was  thought, 
through  the  excessive  toil  involved 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  London  season, 
much  welcomer  to  her,  even  though 
they  were  killing  her,  than  to  her 
busy  husband.  'Ah,  if  Bobert 
hadn't  made  our  Nelly  a  lady.'  old 
Yates  used  to  say,  'she  might  ha' 
been  living  yet !' 

Long  before  that,  at  least  a  dozen 
years  before  his  marriage  even, 
Bobert  had  become  a  partner  in 
the  Bury  house  of  business.  About 
that  time  his^  uncle  Haworth  re- 
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tired,  and  Tates,  though  senior 
partner,  was  glad  to  leave  the  chief 
mapogement  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  man. 
'  The  will  of  our  Robert  is  law  here/ 
he  used  to  say  when  any  complaint 
was  made  against  the  strict  rule  or 
the  frequent  innovations  adopted  by 
his  partner.  Young  Peel  was  fond 
of  hard  work,  and  he  expectBd  all 
under  him  to  be  good  workmen* 
Living  near  to  the  works,  he  used, 
whenever  there  was  threatening  of 
bad  weather,  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  make  personal  in- 
spection of  the  bleachmg-grounds, 
to  see  that  everything  was  as  far  as 
possible  protected  from  harm.  And 
regularly  once  a  week  he  sat  up  all 
night  with  his  pattern  drawer,  in 
order,  without  an  hour's  delay,  to 
examine  the  patterns  brought  by 
the  London  coach,  which  arrived 
soon  after  midnight  For  many 
years  after  his  first  settlement  in 
Bury,  the  London  calico-printers 
were  thought  superior  to  all  others, 
and  the  greatest  house  in  Lanca- 
shire was  content  to  follow  their 
lead.  As  soon  as  he  could  Robert 
Peel  reversed  this  state  of  things, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all  the  printing  done  in 
London  was  less  in  quantity  than 
that  produced  under  his  sole  super- 
vision in  the  works  at  Bury.  'The 
principal  of  these  works,'  said  Dr. 
Aikin  in  1795,  'aie  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  Irwell,  firom  which  they 
have  large  reeervoirs  of  water.  The 
articles  here  made  and  printed  are 
chiefly  the  finest  kinds  of  the  cotton 
manufiftcture,  and  they  are  in  high 
request  both  at  Mfuichester  and 
London.  The  printing  is  performed 
both  by  wooden  blocks  and  by  cop- 
per rollers,  and  the  execution  and 
colours  are  some  of  the  very  best  of 
the  Lancashire  fabric.  The  pre- 
mises occupy  a  large  portion  of 
ground,  and  cottages  have  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen,  which  form  streets  and 
give  the  appearance  of  a  village. 
Ingenious  artists  are  employed  in 
drawing  patterns  and  cutting  and 
engraving  them  on  wood  and  cop- 
per, and  many  women  and  children 
in  mixing  and  pencilling  the  colours, 
and  so  forth.     The  company  has 


several  other  extensive  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  aa  well  on  the  Lrwell 
as  on  the  Rock.  Some  of  them  are 
confined  to  the  carding,  slubbing, 
and  spinning  of  cotton ;  others  to 
washing  the  cottons  with  water- 
wheels  which  go  round  with  great 
velocity,  but  can  be  stopped  in  an 
instant  for  taking  out  and  putting 
in  the  goods.  Boiling  and  bleaching 
the  goods  are  performed  at  other 
works.  In  shoit,  the  extensiveness 
of  the  whole  concern  is  such  as  to 
find  constant  employment  for  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  and  its 
neighbourhood,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  and,  notwithstanding  iheir 
great  number,  they  have  never 
wanted  work  in  the  most  un&vour- 
able  times.  The  peculiar  healthi- 
ness of  the  people  may  be  imputed 
partly  to  the  jumcious  and  humane 
regulations  put  in  force  by  Mr.  Peel.' 
He  was  exceedingly  attentive,  as  we 
are  told  by  anower  contemporary, 
to  the  personal  comfort  of  his  work- 
men, and  to  the  education  and 
healthy  bringing  up  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  whole  town  of  Bury  be- 
came a  sort  of  appendage  to  his 
fJEUStories,  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
wonderfol  prosperity,  its  population 
steadily  advanced,  from  being  about 
2,000  in  1773,  to  upwards  of  15,000 
in  183 1.  Peel  also  erected  other 
works  in  other  parts  of  England,  the 
most  important  being  those  at  Tarn- 
worth.  Altogether,  it  was  said  in 
1803,  he  had  15,000  persons  in  his 
employ,  and  in  a  singie  year  he  paid 
more  than  40,0002.  to  the  excise 
office  by  way  of  duty  on  his  printed 
goods. 

Robert  Peel  deserved  to  prosper. 
'He  was  an  ambitious  man,*  it  has 
been  said  by  his  nephew ;  '  he  loved 
money ;  but  he  loved  it  principally 
as  an  instrameat  of  power.  He 
was  the  very  reverse  of  a  selfish 
man.  He  possessed  a  genial,  gene- 
rous nature;  he  loved  young  people, 
and  loved  to  see  all  around  him 
happy.  He  was  eager  to  diffuse 
happiness;  he  was  at  all  times 
bountiful  and  munificent  in  his 
gifts.  As  his  possessions  were  great, 
it  was  his  duty  to  give  lar^ly ;  but 
still,  even  so  viewed,  his  was  a 
bountiful  himd.  He  dealt  with 
money  as  one  who,  if  he  knew  its 
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Talne,  with  how  mnch  toil  and 
anxiety  it  had  been  won  by  him, 
felt  also  that  God  has  impressed 
wealth  with  a  trast,  and  that  the 
tnutee  must  pass  his  acconnts.  He 
gave  mnch,  and  by  preference  he 
gave  in  secret  He  gaye  also  with 
delicacy  of  manner,  and  the  nice 
feelings  of  a  gentleman.  His  was 
no  narrow  or  one-sided  beneficence. 
He  knew  no  distinction  of  politics 
or  creed  when  a  man  needed  help. 
He  was  a  moral  and  religions  man. 
He  was  grave  in  exterior,  yet  a  hn- 
morous  man,  with  a  qniet  relish  of 
fan.  He  had  small  respect  for  a 
man  of  idle  life—for  any  one,  in 
short,  who  was  not  nsdnl;  and 
neither  fashion  nor  rank,  without 
good  service  of  some  sort,  won  any 
all^;iance  from  him.  He  was  the 
true  child  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
ductive industry  of  England,  its 
value  and  its  power— these  were 
his  abiding  themes.' 

It  was  chiefly  with  the  design  of 
forwarding  that  industry  that  he 
entered  Parliament,  as  member  for 
Tamworth,  in  1 790,  to  hold  his  seat 
in  seven  successive  houses,  for  thirty 
years  in  all.  An  honest  Tory,  Pitt 
was  his  ideal  statesman.  He  sup- 
ported him  in  nearly  all  his  measures 
throughout  twelve  years.  So  heartily 
did  he  approve  of  Ms  protracted  war 
with  France,  that  in  1797  he  sub- 
scribed lOyOooZ.  to  a  voluntary  fund 
in  its  aid;  and  in  1798  he  raised, 
chiefly  among  his  own  workmen,  six 
companies  of  Bury  Boyal  Volun- 
teers. In  1 799,  at  Pitf s  request,  he 
made  a  fiunous  speech  in  support  of 
the  proposed  union  with  Ireland, 
whicn  is  said  to  have  exerted  amarked 
influence  upon  the  peoDle  of  both 
nations,  showing  as  it  dia  what  great 
advantages  would  result  to  both 
from  the  breaking  down  of  jealousies 
and  the  establishment  of  one  strong 
government  and  one  code  of  laws. 
In  April,  1802,  he  supported  the 
Bank  Bestriction  Act,  in  a  speech 
which  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  a 
permanent  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency; and  in  May,  1803,  when 
many  of  Pitt's  friends  were  desert- 
ing him,  he  stood  forward  as  his 
eloquent  champion.  '  No  other 
minister,'  he  said,  after  more  general 
de^ce  of  his  policy,  'has   ever 


understood  so  well  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  country ;  no  one  be- 
fore him  has  seen  so  clearly  tlmt  the 
true  sources  of  the  greatness  of 
England  lie  in  its  productive  in- 
dustry. I  believe  that  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  I  owe  the  liberty  of  de- 
livering my  sentiments  in  this 
House,  and  that  to  him  I  owe  the 
possession  of  that  wealth  and  rise 
in  the  world  which  my  industi^  has 
acquired.  And  I  do  not  speak 
solely  of  myself;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  individual  whose  in- 
dustry has  succeeded  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  has  been  the  benefactor 
of  his  country.  He  has  neglected 
no  one's  interest  but  his  own.' 

Slavery  was  almost  the  only  ques- 
tion on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel—  he 
had  been  made  a  baronet  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1800— disagreed 
with  Pitt.  '  The  Africans,'  he  main- 
tained, 'were  not  sufficiently  ma- 
tured by  civilization  to  understand 
or  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen; 
and  to  give  them  liberty,  without 
first  training  them  to  use  it,  would 
be  like  puttmg  a  deadly  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  a  madman.'  Perhaps 
he  was  ri^ht  in  that.  At  any  rate 
he  showed  his  good  sense  and  real 
charity  by  urging  the  .'prior  claims 
of  the  slaves  abounding  in  England, 
and  most  of  all  in  his  own  county 
of  Lancashire.  In  1802  he  carried 
through  ParUament  a  Bill  *  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  appren- 
tices in  the  cotton  and  woollen 
trades.'  Finding  that  insufficient, 
he  introduced  a  fresh  bill  in  18 15, 
intended  to  forbid  the  employment 
in  factories  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  or  the  employment  for 
more  than  ten  hours  arday  of  chil- 
dren between  ten  and  sixteen  years 
old.  The  bill  failed,  as  did  an- 
other which  he  brought  forward  in 
the  following  year,  urging  the  same 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  children.  • 
and  also  proposing  to  limit  the  hours 
of  adult  labour.  In  1 8 1 6  there  was 
some  stir  throughout  the  country 
on  the  occasion  of  fourteen  poor 
children  being  burnt  to  death  while 
at  nightwork  in  a  factory.  There- 
fore Sir  Bobert  Peel  made  one  more 
philanthropic  eflfort— somewhat  less 
philanthropic,  however,  than  before. 
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as  there  seemed  no  chance  of  his 
original  proposal  being  adopted  hj 
Parliament  'He  now/  he  said, 
'recommended  that  children  em- 
ployed in  cotton  fieictories  shonid, 
from  nine  to  sixteen,  be  nnder  the 
protection  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
fore nine  that  they  should  not  be 
admitted ;  that  they  should  be  em- 
ployed eleven  hours,  which,  with 
one  hour  and  a-half  for  meals,  made 
twelve  hours  and  a  half.  It  'was  his 
intention,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  misfortune  as 
that  which  had  recentl  y  taken  place. 
He  knew  that  the  iniquitous  prac- 
tice of  working  children  at  a  time 
when  their  masters  were  in  bed  too 
often  prevailed.  He  was  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  himself  been 
concerned  when  that  proceeding 
bad  been  suffered ;  but  he  hoped  the 
House  would  interfere  and  prevent 
it  for^tho  future.  It  was  his  wish  to 
have  no  nightwork  at  all  in  fieustories.' 

Peel's  wishes  were  not  realized  in 
his  lifetime;  in  many  other  matters 
of  commercial  legislation,  however, 
his  voice  had  weight  in  Iho  House. 
In  1808  he  opposed  Sheridan's  bill 
for  hmiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  by  calico-printers, 
as  well  as  Bose's  proposal  for  fbdnc 
a  minimum  of  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  cotton-spinners.  He  also  resisted 
various  measures  for  enhancing  or 
interfering  with  the  price  of  food. 
The  only  basis  of  national  prosperity 
was  in  free-trade.  Any  meddling 
with  the  I  market-price,  either  of 
labour  or  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  maintained,  was  objectionable; 
any  scheme  for  unduly  favouring 
the  working  classes  would  only  in- 
crease their  troubles  by  inducing 
capitalists  to  withdraw  their  money 
from  trade. 

Sir  Robert  PeeFs  plans  for  helping 
trade  were  not  always  wise.  During 
the  great  commercial  depression  of 
1 8 1 1  he  induced  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to 
the  extent  of  3,000,000?.  to  mer^ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who 
could  give  suitable  guarantee  for 
the  employment  of  the  money  within 
reasonable  time.  That  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  of  free- 
trade,  and  did  not  work  well.  .Then, 
in  1813,  he  produced  a  very  objec- 


tionable scheme  for  reducing  taxa- 
tion by  applying  part  of  the  sinking- 
fund  to  tne  corxent  expenses  of  the 
nation. 

A  better  financier  and  statesman 
was  his  eldest  son  Bobert  This  son 
was  bom  in  1 788.  We  are  told  how 
the  &ther,  twice  disappointed  by  the 
birth  of  daughters,  when  he  heard 
that  at  last  a  son  was  bom  to  him, 
fell  on  his  knees  and  vowed  that  he 
would  give  up  his  child  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  The  vow  was 
well  kept.  All  the  home-training 
and  all  the  schooling  was  planned 
with  a  view  to  his  education  as  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot. 
Wonderfully  significant  was  Lord 
Byron's  account  of  his  schoolfellow 
at  Harrow: — ^'Peel  was  my  form- 
fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top 
of  our  remova  We  were  on  good 
terms;  but  his  brother  was  my  inti- 
mate friend.  There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  aU, 
masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has 
not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar 
he  was  greatly  my  superior:  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned 
at  least  his  equal :  as  a  schoolboy, 
out  of  school,  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never;  and  in 
school,  he  always  knew  his  lesson, 
and  I  rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it  I 
knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  general 
information,  history,  <&c.,  I  think  I 
was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most 
boys  of  my  standing.'  The  boy  who 
was  never  in  scrapes,  and  who  al- 
ways knew  his  lessons,  must  have 
been  rather  a  tame  fellow.  But 
young  Peel's  brains  were  well 
worked.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1809,  when  he  was  only  one-and- 
twenty;  and  in  181 2  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland, — 'a  raw 
youth,'  as  O'Oonnel]  complained, 
'squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  I 
know  not  what  iieu^tory,  and  not 
past  the  foppery  of  perfruncd  hand- 
kerchiefs and  thin  shoes.'  O'Gon- 
nell  had  some  ground  for  his  dislike. 
But  Peel  satisfied  his  party,  and  did 
his  work  honestly,  following  bis 
father's  training  by  making  it  one 
of  his  great  objects  to  foster  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  place  its 
m%rchants  and  manufacturers  on 'a 
par  with  their  neighbours  in  Eng- 
land. # 
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In  two  of  the  measures  for  which 
Eobert  Peel  the  younger  was  after- 
wards famous  he  was  anticipated 
by  his  father.  In  1 813  the  first  Sir 
.  Eobert  opposed  the  tax  on  cotton ; 
and  in  18 15^  when  the  Com  Laws 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Eobinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon, 
he  steadfastly  resisted  them.  It 
was  an  error,  he  said,  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  the  landholder 
and  the  manufacturer  were  con- 
flicting or  incompatible;  they  were 
one  and  the  same;  the  success  or 
ruin  of  the  one  class  must  tend  to 
the  success  or  ruin  of  the  other. 
The  whole  conununity  was  enriched 
by  the  sale  of  manufactures;  all 
needed  to  be  fed, alike  by  agri- 
cultural produce.  *  That  was  the 
argument,  also,  of  the  second  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  twenty-seven  years 
later. 

On  one  remarkable  occasion  father 
and  son  were  at  variance.  In  the 
spring  of  18 19  the  young  man  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Currency 
Committee,  appointed  to  .'devise 
a  way  of  helping  both  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  ooimtry  out  of 
difficulties  attributed  to  the  old 
Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  By 
that  Act  the  Bank  was  allowed  to 
refuse  payment  in  cash  for  its  notes, 
and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a 
large  issue  of  paper  money,  with 
no  equivalent  of  bullion  in  the 
strong  boxes  of  the  Bank.  This 
measure  the  first  Sir  Robert  had 
supported  in  1803,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  a  great  boon  to  the  trading 
community,  and  that,  instead  of  ite 
abrogation,  the  thing  most  needed 
was  a  clearer  and  more  absolute 
gystem  of  inconvertible  psLper  cur- 
rency. Other  financiers  thought 
differently.  It  was  complained  that 
this  paper  money  had  already  de- 
teriorated, and  would  deteriorate 
more  and  more,  and  that  trade  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  inequality 
between  the  paper  pound  and  the 
gold  pound ;  and  to  this  view  young 
Peel,  thinMng  as  it  seems  with  his 
father  when  he  entered  the  Com- 
mittee, was  converted  in  the  course 
of  its  deliberations.  Therefore,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  he  introduced  the 
Currency  Bill,  known  henceforth  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  18 19,  the 


parent  of  Peel's  more  famous  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  Before  that, 
at  the  first  sitting  of  the  House,  his 
father  presented  a  petition  of  many 
leading  merchants  of  London,  pray- 
ing for  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
'  To-night,'  he  said  in  so  doing, '  I 
shall  have  to  oppose  a  very  near 
and  dear  relation ;  but,  while  it  is 
my  own  sentiment  that  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  I  respect  those 
who  do  theirs,  and  who  consider 
that  duty  to  be  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  My 
own  impression  is  certainly  a  strong 
one  in  favour  of  that  great  man.  I 
have  always  thought  him  the  first 
man  in  the  country.  I  well  re- 
member, when  the  relation  I  have 
alluded  to  was  a  child,  I  observed 
to  some  friends  that  the  man  who 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  counfary 
in  the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done, 
was  the  man  of  all  the  world  the 
most  to  be  admired  and  the  most 
to  be  imitated;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that,  if  my  life 
%nd  that  of  my  dear  relation  should 
be  spared,  I  would  one  day  present 
him  to  his  country,  to  follow  in 
the  same  path.  It  is  very  natural 
that  such  should  be  my  wish; 
and  I  will  only  say  further  of 
him  that,  though  he  is  deviating 
from  the  proper  path  in  this  in- 
stance, his  h^  and  heart  are  in 
the  right  place,  and  I  think  they 
will  soon  recall  him  to  the  right 
way.* 

Those  sentences  are  very  note- 
worthy. They  clearly  reflect  the 
admirable  character  of  the  first  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  They  called  forth 
some  equally  characteristic  sentences 
from  his  son.  '  Many  difficulties,' 
said  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  clever  speech 
with' which  he  introduced  and;car- 
ried  through  his  bill,  '  presented 
themselves  to  me  in  discussing  IMs 
question.  Among  them  is  one 
which  it  pains  me  to  observe;  I 
mean,  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
opposing  myself  to  an  authority  to 
which  I  have  always  bowed  from 
my  youth  up,  and  to  which  I  hope 
I  shall  always  continue  to  bow  with 
deference.  My  excuse  now  is,  that 
I  have  a  great  public  duty  imposed 
upon  me,  and  that,  whatever  may 
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be  my  private  feelings,  from  that 
duty  I  most  not  shrink.' 

That  was  the  last  episode  of 
note  in  Sir  Robert's  parliamentary 
career.  He  resigned  his  seat  next 
year,   the   seventieth   of  his    life. 


Some  time  before  be  had  left  all 
commercial  affiiirs  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  sons.  Henceforth  he 
lived  quietly,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 

Ccely  fortune,  at  Drayton  Park, 
y  instances  are  given  of   the 
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way  in  which,  both  now  and  in  all 
the  earlier  years,  he  used  his  wealth. 
Hating  all  idle  show,  and  caring 
little  for  gay  society,  he  sought  the 
company  of  honest  friends,  and 
strove  to  have  everything  about  him 
and  belonging  to  him  as  genuine, 
good,  and  thorough  in  its  character 
as  possible.  If  he  did  not  always 
succeed  in  this,  the  fault  wajs  in  his 
defective  education  and  the  narrow- 
ing influences  of  a  youth  devoted  to 
commercial  pursuits.  Of  picture- 
collecting  he  was  especially  fond, 
and  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  buy 
without  first  seeking  counsel  of  his 
good  friend  Wilkie.  Once,  we  are 
told,  the  rule  was  broken ;  and  the 
painter  was  taken,  after  dinner,  to 
admire  a  choice  relic  of  one  of  the 
old  masters  lately  bought  by  Sir 
Robert  Honest  David  looked  with 
some  astonishment,  and  then  with 
an  amused  face  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  connoisseur.  *  Well, 
Eir,  what  do  you  think  of  it?'  he 
asked.    '  It  is  not  for  me,'  answered 


Wilkie,  'to  find  &ult  with  the 
painting  or  to  condemn  your  taste 
in  selecting  it :  but  do  you  see  those 
initials?'  pointing  to  a  small  d.  w. 
in  the  comer.  The  picture  was  one 
of  Wilkie's  own ;  and  Sir  Robert  had 
been  played  upon  by  the  dealer  of 
whom  he  had  bought  it  '  Well,' 
he  said,  when  he  understood  hia 
blunder,  '  I  see  I  have  been  de- 
ceived; but  I  have  never  before 
been  cheated  so  much  to  my  own 
satis&ction.' 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  did  not  spend 
all  his  spare  money  in  picture-ouy- 
ing.  He  was  a  governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital  and  president  of  the  House 
of  Recovery  in  Manchester;  to 
which  and  many  other  benevolent 
institutions  he  gave  freely.  To  the 
Society  for  Benefiting  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  he  made,  in  1801,  a 
donation  of  i,oooZ.,  and  he  was  a 
constant  friend  and  benefactor  to 
the  poor  of  Bury  and  Tamworth. 
He  built  and  endowed  a  chapel  at 
Fazeley  in  Staffordshire,  and  oy  his 
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will,  besides  many  other  charitable 
bequests,  6,oooZ.  were  left  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  school  in  the 
same  Tillage.  Many  anecdotes  are 
preserved  of  his  ch^table  work  in 
mdiyidual  cases. 

We  are  told  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  large  cotton  house  in  Man- 
chester had,  by  immense  specula- 
tions, brought  itself  almost  to  bank- 
raptcy.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  hearing 
of  it,  and  knowing  the  house  was 
honourable,  secietly  advanced,  with- 
out securitv,  upvi^s  of  14,000^., 
and  80  enabled  it  to  ride  over  its 
difficulties. 

On  another  occasion  he  heard  of 
the  failure  of  a  house,  in  which  two 
young  men,  sons  of  a  merchant  with 
whom  he  had  had  dealings,  had 
lost  not  only  their  own  wealth,  but 
also  the  portions,  5,000?.  apiece,  of 
their  three  sisters.  To  each  of 
these  sisters  he  sent,  with  all  pos- 
sible delicacy,  a  cheque  for  i,oooZ.^ 
and  he  used  his  influence  to  procure 
for  their  brothers  respectable  em- 
ployment in  which  they  might  re- 
trieve their  positions. 

Then  there  was  a  clergyman,  of 
whom  old  Sir  Bobert  had  learned  to 
think  80  highly  that  he  voluntarily 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Chan- 
cellor the  promise  of  a  vacant  living. 
Before  it  could  be  granted,  however, 
there  were  ministerial  changes,  and 
the  living  found  its  way  to  other 
hand&  Sir  Bobert  Peel  straight- 
way bought  a  presentation  of  equal 
value  and  hanoed  it  to  his  friend. 

Other  stories,  giving  like  evidence 
of  a  generous  disposition,  are  on 
record;  but  we  are  told,  and  we 
can  well  believe,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  loved  best  to  do  his  charities 
in  secret.  He  also  deemed  it  best 
to  give  freely  of  his  wealth  in  his 
lifetime,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up 
for  ostentatious  benevolence  after 
death.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  England  when  he 
died.  Drayton  M^or  and  other 
large  estates  in  Staffordshire  and 
Warwickshire  descended  to  his 
eldest  son,  on  whom  he  had  settled 
9,000/.  a  year  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  Parliament,  when  he  waa 
one-and-twenty.  To  each  of  his 
five  younger  sons  a  sum  of  1 35,000?. 
was  left;  and  his  three  surviving 
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daughters  were  enriched  to  the  ox- 
tent  of  53,000?.  apiece. 

Living  in  happy  retirement,  the 
good  old  man  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  steady  and  honourable 
advancement  of  tiie  son  whom  he 
had  done  his  best  to  make  a  second 
Pitt.  A  staunch  Tory,  save  on 
some  questions  of  free-trade,  he 
could  not  sympathise  with  that 
son's  gradual  change  of  politics,  and 
he  was  especially  grieved,  it  was 
said,  at  his  handling  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  in  1829.  But 
he  was  an  honest  and  independent 
man  himself,  and  he  not  only  tole- 
rated but  honoured  the  honesty  and 
independence  of  others,  whether 
his  own  kindred  or  strangers,  even 
when  they  differed  most  from  him. 

On  his  seventy-eighth  birthday, 
in  X828,  Sir  [Bobert  Peel  was  able 
to  assemble  fifty  children  and  grand- 
children at  Drayton.  To  each  of 
them  he  gave  a  silver  medal  in 
memory  of  the  occasion.  .  He  died 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  1830.  'A  few 
days  before  his  death,'  we  learn 
from  another  nephew,  '  fjBeling  him- 
self more  than  usually  alert,  he 
invited  three  of  his  nephews  to  dine 
with  him.  At  dinner  he  asked  if 
the  champagne  was  good,  and,  being 
told  that  it  was,  he  drank  a  glass  of 
it.  The  wine  raised  his  spirits,  and 
he  conversed  with  much  animation 
about  past  times.  After  dinner 
they  played  at  whist;  and  after  a 
rubber  or  two  Mr.  Willoch — '  one  of 
the  nephews—'  perceiving  that  his 
uncle's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he 
dealt  the  cards,  offered  to  deal 
for  him.  "  No,  no,  Bobert,"  he 
said;  "if  I  cannot  deal  my  own 
cards,  it  is  time  to  give  up  the 
game ;"  and  with  this  characteristic 
speech  he  broke  up  the  rabber.' 
His  game  of  life,  a  singularly  noble 
and  attractive  one,  was  over. 

Of  his  great  son's  after  life  we 
have  not  to  speak.  The  principles 
implanted  in  him  bv  his  merchant 
father  were  his  guides  to  the  last, 
and  in  many  of  his  legislative  mea- 
sures, in  his  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
in  his  anti-Corn  Law  opposition 
most  of  all,  he  exercised  very  not- 
able influence  on  mercantile  hwtory ; 
but  he  was  in  no  sense  himself  a 
merchant.    In  the  world  of  com- 
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merce  the  Peels  most  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  men  to  be  honoured  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  promoters  of 
Manchester  trade  and  of  the  trade 
that   has   enriched  all  the  towns 


round  Manchester,  are  Bobert  Peel, 
the  beginner  of  calico-printing  in 
Blackburn,  and  Bobert  Peel,  the 
master  of  the  factory-yillage  at 
Bury. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STEEETS. 

By  Mabk  Lemon. 


CHAPTER  IL 


WE  will  shoot  the  bridge  with  befr 
ter  fortune,  let  ns  hope,  than 
attended  our  friend  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  land  at  Tower  Stairs, 
pausing  for  a  few  moments  on  Tower 
Hill.  Yonder  is  the  old  Tower  of 
London,  a  long  history  in  itself, 
standing  just  without  the  old  city 
wall,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  purpose. 

On  Tower  Hill  Lady  Raleigh 
lodged  during  part  of  the  time  her 
husband  was  a  prisoner  in  the  grim 
old  fortress.  Here  their  son  Carew 
was  bom.  William  Pena— over 
whose  Quaker  body  there  has  been 
fierce  battle  since  Lord  Macaulay 
sought  to  demolish  him— first  saw 
the  light  in  a  court  adjoining  Lon- 
don Wall,  on  the  east  side  of  Tower 
Hill.*  Otway  the  poet  died  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  not  exactly  of  want, 
but  in  scarcely  a  less  painful  man- 
ner— from  eagerness  to  allay  his 
want,  when  suddenly  supplied.  Fel- 
ton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, bought  his  knife  (now  in 
possession  of  Lord  Denbigh)  for  one 
shilling  on  Tower  Hill.  Henry  III. 
was  the  first  king  who  caged  wild 
beasts  there— they  were  three  leo- 
pards— ^and  were  succeeded  by  the 
lions,  which,  eyerybody  knows,  were 
washed  in  the  moat.  The  lions 
were  named  after  the  reigning  kin;:;s, 
and  it  was  long  a  vulgar  belief,  that 
when  the  king  died  the  lion  named 
affcer  the  king  died  also. 

Before  the  Tower  lost  its  palatial 
character  numerous  were  the  royal 
processions  from  it  to  the  Abbey 

*  William  Pen,  Esq.,  the  famous  Quaker 
Proprietor  and  Governor  of  Pensilvania, 
dy'd  lately  at  Liege,  after  a  long  Illness. — 
Daily  Post,  July  b,  1720. 


Church  of  Westminster.  Here  is 
a  brief  narratiye  of  Richard  II. 
'  The  young  king  rode  forth  clothed 
in  white,  with  a  multitude  of  nobles, 
knights,  and  esquires,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  (Corporation,  and  all  ihc 
ci^  glory.  The  streets  iwere  hung 
with  floating  draperies,  garlands 
depended  from  shop  signs,  barriers 
were  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
streets  (we  question  if  they  were  not 
always  there  as  a  protection  to  pe- 
destrians), and  rows  of  citizens  sat 
or  stood  within  them.'  In  Cheap* 
side  was  stationed  a  castle  with 
four  towers,  'from  which/  says 
Hollinshed,  'on  two  sides  the  wine 
ran  forth  abundantly;  and  at  the 
top  stood  a  golden  angel  holding  a 
crown,  so  that  when  the  king  came* 
near  he  bowed  down  and  presented 
it  to  him.  In  each  of  the  towers 
was  a  beautiful  Yirgin  of  stature  and 
age  like  the  king,  and  apparelled  in 
white  yesture.  The  angel  blew  into 
the  king's  face  leares  of  gold  and 
flowers  of  gold  counterfeii  On 
Eichard's  near  approach,  the  damsel 
took  cups  of  gold,  filled  them  witli 
wine  from  flowing  spouts,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  king  and  chief 
nobles,  and  so  they  went  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  the  noise 
of  music' 

The  part  of  king  in  these  displays^ 
must  haye  been  what  is  theatrically 
called  a  'heayy  one,'  for  Eichanl 
was  80  fatigued  by  his  performance, 
that  he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  as  soon 
as  it  was  oyer. 

Henry  VII.'s  queen,  Elizabeth,  we 
are  told,  on  her  way  to  be  crowned 
wore  a  white  curtal  robe  of  golden 
damask  (eyidently  a  polka  jacket), 
and  her  &ir,  yellow  nair  hanging 
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down  her  back,  with  a  caul  or  net- 
work of  pipes  over  it  (we  lately  re- 
turned to  that  fashion).  As  she 
passed  bj  were  children  arrayed  in 
angelic  costome,  and  singing  sweet 
songs.  In  our  royal  progresses 
now-a-days  we  substitute  charity 
children,  arrayed  in  anything  but 
angelic  costume,  with  a  selection 
from  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  for 
sweet  songs. 

All  other  pageants  were  the  same 
in  cluoacter,  only  differing  in 
detaiL 

There  were  one  or  two  circum- 
stances attending  Mary's  coronation 
procession  that  are  worth  recalling. 

She  rode  in  a  chariot  coTered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  followed  by  another, 
in  which  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  her  other's  divorced  wife^  Ann 
of  Cleves! — a  touching  tribute  to 
tiie  departed  Blue  Beard.  The  cir- 
clet of  gold  she  wore  was  so  heavy 
that  she  was  obliged  to  rest  her 
head  upon  her  hand ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  who  bore  this  crown 
&om  the  waterside  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  complained  to  Noailles  of 
its  weight  'Be  patient/  said  he, 
'  it  will  seem  lighter  when  on  your 
own  head.'  Five  years  only  passed 
and  Elizabeth  was  Queen  Eegnant, 
and  all  that  wealth  and  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  show  how  welcome 
was  her  accession,  met  her  every- 
where on  her  way  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster.  Stately  pageants, 
sumptuous  shows,  efSgies  of  the 
queen's  ancestors,  not  excepting 
Henry  YIII.  and  the  beheaded  Anna 
Boleyn  (funny  fellows  our  ancestors), 
were  seen  on  stages  at  the  ends  of 
the  streets,  and  Gog  and  Magog 
(out  for  the  day),  stationed  at  Tem« 
pie  Bar,  presented  an  ode  in  Latin, 
fortunately  not  preserved.  Flowers 
were  cast  upon  her,  and  a  sprig  of 
rosemary,  presented  by  a  poor  wo- 
man in  Fleet  Street,  was,  it  is  re- 
corded, noticed  in  her  coach  when 
Elizabeth  arrived  at  Westminster. 
(How  such  small  graces  touch  the 
public  heart!)  Elizabeth  was  moved 
by  all  this  loyalty. '  And  be  assured,' 
she  said,  '  I  shall  stand  your  good 
queen,'  and  she  kept  her  word. 
The  church  bells  were  rung  on  the 
anniversary  of  Elizabeth's  birthday 
as  late  as  Charles  II.'b  time—a  com- 


pliment paid  to  no  other  sovereign 
as  we  remember. 

In  1571  Elizabeth  again  visited 
the  City  in  great  state,  coming  from 
Somerset  House,  and  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet  proclaimed  the  opening 
of  the  first  Great  Burse,  henceforward 
to  be  called  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
which  Gresham  had  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Tun  Prison,  and  two 
little  alleys  called  Swan  and  New 
St.  Christopher.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  at  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, when  the  only  statue  left 
standing  of  the  many  it  contained 
was  that  of  the  founder— Sir  Thomas 
Gresham. 

The  last  of  these  processions  took 

glace  April  32, 1666,  when  Charles, 
aving  come  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Tower  by  water,  created  no  less  than 
eleven  peers  and  sixty-eight  knights 
of  the  garter.  The  citizens  erected 
triumphant  arches,  and  showed  such 
demonstrations  of  joy,  that  he  must 
have  thought  .again,  as  he  said  on 
Eestoration  day, '  that  it  was  all  his 
own  fault  that  he  had  stayed  so  long 
in  exile.' 

These  gratuitous  spectacles  had 
their  uses  in  making  the  workers 
among  the  people  more  tolerant  of 
their  burdens,  becoming  partakers, 
as  it  were,  of  the  state  and  luxury 
of  their  masters. 

Numbers  of  the  old  nobility  had 
residences  in  the  City,  although  the 
love  of  the  country  which  still  dis- 
tinguishes the  English  aristocracy 
prevailed  possibly  in  a  stronger  de- 
gree in  the  olden  time.  Besides,  a 
journey  to  London  was  no  joke. 
Let  us  look  at  the  domestic  life  of  a 
jovial  bishop. 

In  1 2  65  Swinfield,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, had,  it  appears  from  his  house- 
hold roll,  a  palace  at  Hereford,  a 
house  at  Worcester,  and  a  house  in 
London.  He  had  many  manor 
houses  and  fiirms  and  stables,  ken- 
nels for  hoimds,  and  mews  for 
hawks.  He  brewed,  baked,  and 
made  his  own  candles.  He  kept  a 
tailor  to  make  garmente  for  himself 
and  family.  When  he  moved  about 
his  domestic  utensils,  brass  pots, 
and  earthenware  went  with  him,  as 
also  carts  laden  with  meat  and  wine 
and  Bosbury  vemaon.  The  bishop 
rode  a  palfrey,  and  his  chaplain, 
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hoose-Bteward,  oook,  fi&rrier,  palfrey- 
man,  and  honsehold  officers,  idl 
well  armed,  attended  on  him.  There 
were  fif^-one  horses  in  the  troop. 
The  bishop  had  spoons  and  forks  of 
silver,  though  the  finger  and  thumb 
did  duty  generally,  and  every  man 
carried  his  own  knife.  The  bishop 
and  his  retinue  left  Fiestbury  on 
the  2oth  of  December,  and  arrived 
at  his  house  in  Old  Fish  Street  on 
January  7th. 

Before  parting  with  this  church 
noble,  we  may  as  well  peep  into  his 
kitchen  and  pry  into  his  domestic 
arrangements.  'He  who  leads  a 
good  life  is  sure'to  live  well/  so  his 
cellars  are  filled  with  wine— there 
are  spiceries  and  foreign  luxuries. 
Every  variety  of  fish— sticks  of  eels, 
twenty-five  on  a  stick — salmon, 
tench,  minnows,  lampreys,  and  salt 
fish;  oysters,  niackerel,  and  trout; 
gruel  in  abundance  and  soup; 
salted  greens  and  other  vegetables ; 
salted  beei;  pork,  and  yenison,  all 
prepared  in  the  country.  Then 
sugar  and  saffron,  fowls  and  brawn, 
bread  and  cheese.  His  Christmas 
dinner  has  cost  above  looZ.  of  our 
money.  John,  his  fieurrier,  has  65.  %d. 
half  yearly;  John's  man,  3s.  4^ 
The  falconer,  porter,  and  carters 
have  3.9.  4^.  also.  The  launder,  the 
palfreyman,  the  butler  have  is.  6d, 
The  messengers  (distinguished  in 
Countess  Leicester's  family)  as  Sling^ 
aioay,  BulUtt^  Truehody,8aia  Oo  abit 
hasty,  have  28.  6d,  also.  The  younger 
domestics  and  pages  have  from  6^. 
to  2S.  each. 

When  at  home  at  the  manor 
house,  which  was  usually  for  the 
most  part  a  hall,  with  one  great 
chamber  allotted  to  the  lord  of  the 
house,  the  guests  dined  and  drank 
their  wine;  and,  as  night  ended, 
slept  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  hall^ 
strewed  with  dry  rushes  in  winter, 
and  green  fodder  in  summer,  the 
servants  sleeping  in  the  kitchen 
away  from  the  hall,  or  with  the 
horses  in  the  stable. 

Feather  beds  were  rarely  used 
(1450)  except  by  the  wealthy,  and 
frequently  form  an  item  in  a  will. 
In  1463  John  Barel  bequeaths  to 
his  niece  '  the  round  table  for  her 
term  of  life ;'  and  *  pottle  pots,' 
quart   pots,  tongs,  bellows,  brass 


pans,  pewter  dishes  and  platters, 
sheets  and  blankets,  aie  frequently 
bequests,  showing  how  deficient  our 
ancestors  were  in  household  goods 
and  chattels.  The  domestic  servants 
of  the  middle  classes  were  treated 
kindly,  and  no  ^gnity  waa  com- 
promised by  considering  dependents 
as  humble  friends.  In  Henry  VI. 
and  Edward  VL's  time  the  Fasten 
letters  show  us  that  the  daughters 
of  a  household  were  kept  in  strict 
discipline,  and  even  in  matters  of 
love  and  matrimony  had  the  good- 
ness to  comply  with  their  parents' 
desires.  Females  were  generally 
well  instructed,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  many  excellent  letters  left 
to  us,  and  were  also  conyersant  with 
sewing,  spinning,  and  housewifery. 
They  read  novels,  but  novels  in 
large  folios,  which  there  was  no 
slipping  under  the  soforcushion 
when  TwnTwrnft.  or  the  family  con- 
fessor came  in. 

We  have  not  space  to  be  a  Court- 
guide  of  the  old  time,  but  we  must 
mention  a  few  interesting  old  houses 
in  the  City. 

Castle  Baynard,  from  which  the 
ward  takes  its  name,  was  built  by 
Baynard,  a  follower  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  subsequently  became 
tne  property  of  Bobert  Fitzwater, 
whose  daughter  Matilda  figures  in 
history  with  King  John  and  Magna 
Charta.  Fitzwater  fled  to  France 
to  save  himself  and  daughter  from 
the  machinations  of  John.  He  was 
afterwards  permitted  to  return  to 
England,  and  became  the  general  of 
the  revolted  barons,  under  the  title 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God 
and  the  Church.  Fitzwater  was  the 
hereditai^  City  Chatelain  and  Banner 
Bearer,  and  in  time  of  war  presented 
himself  at  the  west  door  of  St  Paul's 
saying  to  the  Mayor,  'Sir  Mayor,  I  am 
come  to  do  my  service  which  I  owe 
the  City;'  whereupon  the  City  gave 
him  a  horse  worth  twenty  pounds, 
properly  accoutred,  and  Fitzwater 
had  twenty  pounds  for  his  day's 
expenses  and  the  city  banner,  which 
he  bore  to  Aldgate ;  and  for  every 
siege  in  which  he  should  engage  he 
had  twenty  pounds  of  the  Com- 
monalty of  London.  The  only  re- 
mains of  this  warlike  demonstration 
is  the  City  Marshal^  with  his  cocked 
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hat  and  troncheoiL  At  Castle  Bay- 
nard  Richard  III.  took  on  him  the 
kingly  title,  and  Henry  VII.  and 
his  queen  resided  there ;  and,  when 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  those  who  had  pro- 
claimed Lady  Jane  Grey  queen  met 
there,  and  substituted  the  Lady 
Mary. 


The  Ward  of  Castle  Baynard  was 
thickly  studded  with  the  houses  of 
the  nobility;  the  attraction  being 
the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  built  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 
secret  letters  and  writings  concern- 
ing the  estate  of  the  kingdom  were 
kept  there. 

Baynard  Castle  was  destroyed  for 


Domestic  Auchitectuee.    Houses  on  the  West  Sid^  of  Little  Moorfields. 
(Z)ratCTi  in  May,  1810.) 


the  last  time  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666.  So  Eastcheap  was  within 
easy  distance  of  the  West  End  of 
that  day,  and  Prince  Hal  and  his 
equally  riotous  brothers,  Thomas 
and  John,  could  make  merry  near 
their  own  lodgings  with  Mistress 


Quickly  and  the  roysterers  at  the 
Boar's  Head.  This  celebrated  hostel, 
preserved  by  Shakspere  to  all  time, 
stood  on  the  site  of  William  the 
Fourth's  statue,  and  was  given  by 
John  Folstoffe,  one  of  the  bravest 
generals  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
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sixth  Harrys,  to  ^lagdalen  College, 
Oxford.  The  Boar's  Head  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Fire,  and  after- 
wards rebnili  When  recently  pulled 
down  its  stone  sign  was  deposited 
in  Gnildhall  library  to  be  within 
Boent  of  the  civic  roTelries. 

A  subterranean  passage  leading 
from  Baynard*B  Oeyatle  to  a  hoose 
formerly  occupied  by  Fair  Bosa- 
mond,  was  traced  in  Paul's  Chain 
not  very  long  ago. 

A  great  old  house  in  Dowfl;ate, 
called  the  Erber,  was  inhabited  by 
Warwick  the  King  Maker  until  he 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Barnei  Cla- 
rence, before  his  malmsey  bath, 
resided  here,  and  Richard  IIL  before 
his  removal  to  Crosby  Hall.  Cicely, 
Duchess  of  York,  lived  at  St  Peter's 
Parva,  Paul's  Wharf. 

Crosby  Hall,  with  its  fine  open 
timber  roof,  still  remains  to  us  in 
part.  It  was  built  about  1466  by 
Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  wool- 
man,  knighted  by  Edward  lY.,  and 
buried  in  Si  Helen's  parish  church. 
Crooked-back  Bichard  lodged  here 
when  he  entreated  Lady  Anne  to 
leave  him  to  perform  her  husband's 
funeral  whilst  she  should  'presently 
repair  to  Crosby  Place.'  It  subse- 
quently became  the  lesidenoe  of 
(1543)  Anthony  Bouvier,  a  rich 
Italian  merchant,  then  of  Alderman 
Bond,  who  added  a  turret  to  the 
Hall.  It  became  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors,  and  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  father- 
in-law  of  the  first  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  who  kept  his  mayor- 
alty there.  In  1636  me  East  India 
Company  held  it.  It  became  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  1672, 
then  underwent  partial  demolition, 
and  in  18  31,  what  remained  was 
carefully  restored,  and  was  well 
worthy  the  trouble  and  expense  be- 
stowed on  its  preservation. 

A  palace  of  stone  stood  near  the 
east  end  of  Cannon  Street,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  Black  Prince.  Winchester 
House  and  Gardens  were  in  Broad 
Street,  formerly  the  site  of  the  Au- 
gustine Friars  Church,  and  Token- 
house  Yard,  near  the  Bank,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel's 
house  and  gardens. 

About  a  century  later  than  Henry 


II.'s  time  the  nobility  began  to 
migrate  westward,  as  tiie  marshes 
of  the  Lea  and  the  great  fens  of 
Finsbury  were  not  particularly  at- 
tractive. London  tlegant,  if  not 
London  proper,  has  been  moving 
westward  ever  since,  occasianaUy 
stimulated  by  a  prod  from  some 
silver-fork  novelist. 

Some  £9W  went  northwards  to 
Islington—'  those  fond  of  ducking ' 
we  presume;  some  to  the  vineyards, 
by  the  Old  Bourne  (now  the  sewer 
of  Holbom),  but  the  banks  of  the 
'  silver  streaming  Thames '  had  ibe 
greater  attractions,  and  the  pi^aoo  of 
Westminster  and  the  good  things  of 
the  court  were  also  in  that  direction. 
The  bishops  were  among  the  earliest 
emigrants  to  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
other  nobility.  We  shall  visit  them 
in  their  new  residences  when  we 
pass  through  Temple  Bar. 

There  was  a  scrivener's  house  in 
the  old  city,  near  to  where  the 
Compter  formerly  (1555)  stood,  and 
once  known  as  the  Spread  Eagle  in 
Bread  Street  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire.  John  Milton  was 
bom  there,  and  nearly  opposite,  in 
MUk  Street,  Sir  Thomas  More  first 
'  muled  and  peuked  in  his  nurse's 
arms.' 

Milton  was  buried  next  his  father 
in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate  ;  and  his  grave  was  said  to  be 
under  the  spot  where  the  clerk's 
desk  stood  formerly.  Certain  parish 
ghouls,  comprising  the  church- 
wardens, vestry  clerk,  or  others, 
opened  the  supposed  grave  in 
August  17S0,  and  discovered  a 
leaden  coffin  resting  on  a  wooden 
one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Milton's 
father.  The  leaden  coffin,  when 
opened,  disclosed  a  body  in  a  shroud. 
The  hair  was  six  inches  long,  neatly 
combed  and  tied  together.  A  part 
of  this  was  cut  off,  and  some  of  the 
teeth  extracted,  and  then  the  re- 
mains were  left  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  sexton,  for  money,  to  the  public 
The  remains,  possibly,  were  those 
of  Milton,  although  some  con- 
jectured they  were  those  of  a  female, 
owing  to  the  long  hair. 

Although  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
did  not  believe  that  the  first  Old 
St  Paul's  had  been  a  Temple  of 
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Diana  (as  asserted),  it  appears  that 
in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  a  great 
number  of  oxheads  were  dog  np, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  debris  of  the 
Tanropolia,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Casta  Diva,  More  bones  were  found 
when  digging  the  foundation  of  a 
new  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  St 


Paul's,  and  Selden  has  ingeniously 
suggested  that  London  implied 
Uan-dien,  or  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
more  gracefol  deriTation  than  Lud's 
town,  from  the  old  kin^  buried  on 
LudgateHill.  We  inolme,  however, 
to  accept  Llyn-din — the  town  on  the 
lake—as  the  best  derivation. 


Dosrssnc  AitcuirtxrcitE.    View  of  the  Porch  of  an  Old  Home  in  Hanover  Court,  Grub  Street. 
.  (Z>micn  in  July,  1809.) 


It  appears  that  the  first  Old  St. 
Paul's  was  begun  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  same  fire  that  destroyed 
the  cathedral  the  castle  known  as 
the  Palatine  Tower  had  suffered, 
and  the  materials  were  placed  at 


the  disposal  of  Bishop  Maurice  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  church. 
For  twenty  years  did  the  good 
bishop  work,  and  then  left  the 
completion  of  his  church  to  Eichard 
de  Beaumeis,  who  bestowed  the  en- 
tire revenues  of  his  bishopric  on  the 
edifice.    The  wall  which  enclosed 
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the  church  extended  to  Paternoster 
Bow  and  ATe-Maria  Lane  on  one 
side,  and  to  Old  Change,  Garter 
Lane,  and  Creed  Lane  on  the  other. 
To  the  west  it  was  open  to  Lud- 
gate.  The  money  to  complete  the 
building  was  raised  (i  240)  by  Bishop 
Koger  gnmting  indulgences.  The 
people  paid  up  liberally,  and  the 
sabterranean  cnurch  of  St  Faith 
was  begun  in  1256. 

Pictures,  shrines,  books,  ecclesi- 
astical habits,  all  more  or  less 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  were 
contributed  in  profusion,  and  in 
after  years  the  accumulated  riches 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  golden 
basins,  silver  phials,  silver  candle* 
sticks,  crosses,  cups,  chalices,  <&c., 
occupied  in  their  enumeration 
twenty-eight  pages  of  the  last  folio 
edition  of  Dugdale. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  festival  on 
the  feast  of  the  conversion  of  Si 
Paul  in  the  x  5th  century,  too  long 
to  quote,  which  describes  a  scene 
of  magnificence  almost  unparalleled 
in  church  history.  Gtold,  silver, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  seemed 
to  lose  their  value  from  their  pro- 
fusion. Fragrance  diffused  nom 
silver  censers  up  the  nave,  through 
the  aisles,  and  so  to  the  back  of  the 
high  altar,  which  was  covered  with 
jewels  and  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds,  small  shrines,  rings,  and 
silver  girdles,  the  gifts  of  the  pious. 
Among  the  rings  was  the  sapphire 
stone  given  by  Eichard  de  Preston, 
citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  for 
the  cure  of  bad  eyes— and  if  Eichard 
believed  that  ho  was  not  the  man  to 
see  through  a  millstone. 

In  Edward  IIL's  time  the  Flagel- 
lants visited  Si  Paul's,  scourging 
their  naked  shoulders  and  chanting 
hymns.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  made  no  proselytes, 
and  returned  much  sorer,  if  not 
wiser,  than  they  came. 

In  St.  Paul's,  King  John  ac- 
knowledged the  Pope's  supremacy, 
and  Eichard  II.'s  body,  after  his 
murder  at  Pomfret,  was  there  ex- 
posed, and  visited  by  30,000  persons 
in  three  days. 

There  were  monuments  to  many 
names,  great  in  our  country's  annals, 
in  Old  Si  Paul's. 

The  most  ancient  were  those  of 


two  kings,  Sebba  and  Ethehned,  the 
latter  cdebrated  for  Invasion  Tariffs 
with  the  Danes,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  encourager. 
He  gradually  increased  the  payment 
for  a  good  Danish  massacre  and 
pillage,  from  10,000  pounds  of  silver 
to  40,000  pounds.  However,  when 
Ethelred  heard  of  Canute's  arrival, 
he  collapsed  into  bankruptcy,  never 
sought  for  protection,  but  gave  it  < 
up  altogether,  and  died. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  buried  in  Old 
Si  Paul's,  his  tilting  spear,  ducal 
cap,  and  shield  being  over  him.  It 
was  here,  in  i337«  that  he  stood  in 
good  stead  Wickliffe,  the  Eeformer, 
when  cited  before  his  superiors. 
Wickliffe  died  Deo.  31, 1384,  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  from  a  paralytic  at- 
tack, which  saved  him  &om  martyr- 
dom ;  and  it  hurt  him  not  that  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  order  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  nearly  sixty 
years  afterwards,  disinterred  and 
burnt  his  bones,  and  cast  the  dust 
into  the  river  Swifi  FrcHn  Wick- 
liffe's  rectory  of  Lutterworth  seeds 
were  to  be  borne  upon  the  wind  to 
bear  fruit  in  other  centuries. 

Bishop  Corbet,  the  founder  of  Si 
Paul's  School,  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  (the  dancing  Chancellor),  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  his  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Donne  the 
poet,  and  Vandyck  had  all  monu- 
ments in  Old  Si  Paul's. 

A  custom  coimected  with  the  old 
cathedral  was  the  election  of  the 
Boy  Bishop  on  Si  Nicholas  Day 
(December  6th).  This  mock  digni- 
tary had  the  greatest  authority  until 
December  28th,  and  was  attended 
and  rebed  as  a  regular  bishop,  and 
if  he  died  within  the  period  named 
was  buried  as  one.  According  to 
Hall  '  they  were  led  from  house  to 
house  blessing  the  people,  who  stood 
giming  in  the  way,  to  expect  that 
ridiculous  business.' 

The  nunneries  had  for  their  mock 
dignitary  a  little  girl.  The  custom 
was  put  down  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
revived  by  Mary,  but  the  Boy  Bishop 
made  his  final  bow  in  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The  presentation  of  the  banner  of 
Si  Paul's  to  Bobert  Fitzwater,  the 
Castellan  of  the  City,  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  tolling  of  the  bell  of 
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St.  Paul's  warned  the  people  to 
assemble  together.  That  bell  was 
neyer  heard  by  the  Jews  of  London 
without  dismay^  as  its  booming 
was  too  often  tiie  signal  for  the 

Slnnder  of  their  race;  and  when  De 
[onntford,  in  1264,  marshalled  the 
Londoners  to  march  against  Henry 
nL^  his  troops  massacred  five  hnn- 
dred  men  ana  women  and  children 
of  the  unhappy  people^  and  filled 
their  patriotic  pockets  firom  the 
Jews'  coffers. 

Pardon  Ghnrch  Hangh^  a  chapel 
fbnnded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and 
the  story  of  its  founder  Gilbert  h, 
Beoketf,  father  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
is  known  perhaps  to  many.  Doubt- 
less you  remember  how  he,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  hss  lord,  was 
taken  prisoner  in  Palestine  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  How  the 
Emir's  daughter  behdd  the  captive, 

Eitied  first  and  then  loved  him,  and 
ow,  when  he  had  returned  by  her 
means  to  England,  her  love  would 
not  let  her  rest,  but  with  two  words 
— ^* Gilbert,'  'London' — to  guide 
her,  she  ttavelled  east  and  she  tra- 
velled west,  until  she  found  the  one 
she  sought  in  Old  London  Gty. 
How  the  loving  infidel  was  baptized 
at  Si  Paul's  and  became  the  mother 
of  a  sainted  archbishop!  Gilbert, 
it  seems,  was  also  a  martyr  during 
life  to  a  very  bad  temper  and  a  hair 
shirt  He  once  excommunicated  a 
man  for  docking  his  reverence's 
horse's  tail — ^being  very  particular  to 
a  hair  it  seems.  Before  printing  en- 
abled the  truth  of  most  matters  to 
be  disseminated,  one  Lord  Bateman 
appropriated  the  pretty  legend  we 
have  just  narrated,  and  pretended 
that  he  was  the  beloved  of  tne  Emir's 
daughter:  he  was  an  impostor,  and 
his  proud  young  porter  was  a  myth, 
let  our  friend  Gisorge  Gruikshank 
draw  what  he  will. 

In  1535,  Ooverdale  had  completed 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
Henry  ordered  divers  bishops  to 
peruse  it  They  sud  there  were 
many  errors  in  it,  but  no  heresies. 
'Then  in  God's  name/  said  the  king, 
-^  let  it  go  forth  among  my  people;' 
and  the  minister  Cromwell  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  chained  to 
a  pular  or  desk  in  every  parish 
church.  From  that  day  to  this,  the 


Boos  has  never  been  closed  in 
England. 

Bonner,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
caused  six  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  St 
Paul's,  and  they  soon  found  readers 
and  commentators,  to  Bonner's  great 
annoyance.  He  was  angry  in  vain ! 
Edward  VI.  struck  off  fifty-four  offi- 
ciating priests  of  St  Paul's,  and  six 
years  later  —  oh  heavy  dayl — ^he 
stripped  tiie  church  ;of  all  its  valu- 
ables'—recollect, twenty-eight  pages 
folio  contained  their  enumeration — 
and  left  only  two  or  three  chalices 
and  basins,  and  a  silver  pot  I 

The  centre  aisle,  adorned  only  by 
the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp 
(usually  called  Duke  Humphry's, 
until  the  discovery  of  tiie  true  place 
of  sepulture  of  the  duke  at  St 
Albans),  was  named  Paul's  Walk 
— ^the  resort  of  the  idle,  the  profli- 
gate, and  dissolute.  The  pemiiless 
loungers  there  were  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey,  '  his  grace 
without  meat'  In  Paul's  Walk, 
Falstaff  bought  Bardolph,  and 
there,  according  to  Decker,  *  you 
might  find  in  one  and  the  same  rank, 
yea,  foot  by  foot  and  elbow  by 
elbow,  the  Imight,  the  gull,  the  gal- 
lant, the  upstart,  the  gentieman, 
the  down,  the  captain,  me  appel- 
s^uire,  the  lawyer,  the  usurer,  the 
citizen,  the  bankrupt,  the  scholar, 
the  beggar,  the  doctor,  i^e  idiot,  the 
ruffian,  the  cheater,  the  puritan,  the 
cut-throat,  the  high  men,  the  low 
men,  the  true  men,  and  the  thief. 
Thus  whilst  devotion  knelt  at  her 
prayers  profanation  walked  under 
her  nose  in  contempt  of  religion.' 

One  of  the  Law  Hostels  or  Inns 
was  in  Dowgate,  and  another  in 
Paternoster  Bow,  and  hence  origi- 
nated, it  is  suppoised,  the  custom  of 
the  serjeants-at-law  and  their  'ap- 
prentices' (the  word  is  Dugdale's 
not  ours^  sitting  in  Paul's  Walk 
each  at  nis  own  pillar,  hearing  his 
client's  cause  and  taking  note 
thereof  on  his  knee.  A  vestige  of 
this  custom  continued  till  Charles 
n.'s  time,  when  a  lawyer  called  to 
the  degree  of  the  coif  went  to  St 
Paul's  to  choose  his  i>eculiar  pillar, 
and  firom  the  collection  of  rogues 
just  enumemted  they  must  have 
been  capital  criminal  lawyers,  if 
practice  make  perfect 
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Tho  boys  of  Si  Paul's  were  ac- 
counted good  actors,  and  Pennant 
Fays  were  famous  in  mysteries, 
holiday  plays,  and  even  regular 
dramas,  and  often  performed  before 
our  monarchs.  We  should  consider 
most  of  the  mysteries  blasphemous 
now-a-days,  though  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture history  was  performed  some  six 
years  ago  at  Boulogne.  We  should 
feel  the  introduction  of  comic  de- 
mons, bandying  coarse  jests,  repar- 
tee, and  practical  jokes,  provoking 
roars  of  laughter,  as  a  sensation 
drama  rather  out  of  place.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  distant  approxima- 
tion to  funny  men  in  me  pulpit 
amongst  us  still,  but  then  they  are 
counterbalanced  by  preachers  in 
theatres. 

Outside  the  church  various  pub- 
lic proceedings  took  place.  The 
first  lottery  in  1659  was  drawn  be- 
fore the  western  door ;  it  included 
r  0,000  lots  at  ten  shillings  each ;  the 
prizes  were  to  have  been  plate,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  record  were  never 
forthcoming.  The  drawing  conti- 
nued day  and  night  from  the  nth 
of  January  to  May  6th,  and  the 
profits  were  applied  to  the  repair 
of  the  havens  of  England. 

In  St.  Paul's  Churchyard— at  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral— nearly 
on  the  spot  where  Queen  Anne's 
statue  stands,  Digby,  White,  and 
Bates  were  executed  for  the  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Old  St.  Paul's  was  690  feet  long, 
1 30  feet  broad.  And  the  spire  was 
520  feet  high,  having  a  ball  large 
enougb  to  hold  10  bushels  of  com. 
It  had  a  cross  on  the  top,  making 
the  entire  height  534  feet;  tiie  space 
of  ground  occupied  was  somewhat 
over  3  acres. 

Jh  1600,  Bankes'  horse  Morocco, 
a  middle-sized  bay  English  gelding, 
went  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's,  '  to 
please,'  says  Decker,  'a  number  of 
asses  below.'  This  was  the  horse 
shod  with  silver,  which  Bankes  took 
subsequently  to  Bome,  and  which 
was  unlucl^  enough  to  be  burned 
there,  with  his  master,  for  supposed 
witchcraft.  Who  were  the  asses 
then? 

The  tall  steeple  was  destroyed  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  1 56 1 ,  and  the  whole 
building  was  consumed  in  the  Great 


Fire  of  1666.  The  first  stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laidVune  21, 
i675i  Bod  was  completed  in  1710,  at 
a  total  cost  of  1,51 1,220?. 

Queen  Anne,  if  we  believe  the 
scandal  of  the  time,  did  not  origi- 
nate the  Teetotal  Society,  for  Dam- 
per, an  under  tutor  at  Eton  has 
Bung — 

*  When  Drandy  Nan  became  oar  qneen, 
'Twaa  all  a  dninken  atory  ;'J 

but  I  have  no  doubt  that  statement 
was  a  libel,  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, no  friend  to  the  queen, 
has  denied  the  allegation. 

In  the  comer  of  the  Churchyard 
was  a  public-house,  called  '  Tobit's 
dog,'  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne  stands,  as  you  may  have  seen, 
offering  a  stone  pumpkin  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  kmfe-boards  of 
the  passing  omnibuses.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  remember  this 
fact  and  the  libel,  and  that  her 
Majesty  built  a  number  of  churches 
in  London,  to  understand  the  point 
of  the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote : — 

•  Here  mighty  Anna's  statue  placed  we  find 
Between  the  darling  passions  of  her  mind, 
A  brandy  shop  before,— a  churdi  behind. 
Why  here,  like  Tantalus,  in  torment  placed 
Near  those  strong  waters  which  she  camiot 

taster 
Though  by  her  proffered  globe  you  may  per* 

oeive 
That  for  a  dram  she  would  the  whole  world 

give.* 

We  are  now  at  Combill.  It  is 
the  memory  of  a  May  morning  in 
the  olden  time.  Bells  are  ringing 
merrily,  and  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  are  returning  from  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  groves  of 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  (now 
miniature  Londons),  all  bearing 
garlands  of  wild  flowers  or  green 
boughs  wherewith  to  decorate  the 
May-pole,  which  hath  rested  over 
the  booths  of  the  traders  since  last 
year,  and  is  now  drawn  forth  by  a 
yoke  of  forty  oxen  to  be  set  up  at 
St.  Andrews  UndershafL  The  lord 
and  lady  of  the  May,  not  the  grimy, 
shovel-beating  mummers  of  our 
time,  but  two  of  the  likeliest  young- 
sters in  the  ward  of  Cheap,  are  in- 
stalled in  the  bowers  of  greenery, 
decorated  also  with  scarfs,  ribbons, 
and  other  braveries.  Dances,  feast- 
ing, and  merriment  will  succeed. 
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and  Iiifity  London  Trentices  play  at 
sword  and  buckler,  and  Mr  and 
modest  maidens  dance  the  hay  for 
garlands  nntU  the  dosing  day  warns 
in  doors  the  Lady  May  and  her 
maiden  oonrt,  all  of  whose  pretty 
faces  had  been  washed  in  May-dew 
to  make  them  beantiftd.  OldPepys, 
it  may  be  remembered,  went  to 
Woolwich  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer, 
to  gather  May-dew,  which  Mrs. 
Tomer  had  taught  was  the  only 
thing  in  Uie  world  to  wash  the  foce 
with.  '  I  am  contented  with  it,'  says 
the  old  diarist;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
pretfy  fieoicy— much  more  efficacious, 
we  will  warrant,  than  Madame 
Bachel's  enamelling  plaster  of  Paris 
now-a-days. 

Or  perhaps  we  may  witness  what 
Hall  chronicles  he  saw  in  his  day : 
'A  king  and  queen  keeping  May- 
day holiday  in  the  wood  under 
Shooter's  Hill,  with  a  Bobin  Hood 
and  a  Maid  Marian,  and  feasting 
with  them  in  an  arbour  and  a  hall 
made  of  boughs,'  eating  an  outlaw's 
breakfast  of  king's  yenison.  Then 
to  an  open  glade  to  see  two  hundred 
archers  (all  volunteers,  of  course) 
led  by  the  Duke  of  Shoreditchi, 
'  loose  at  once  their  arrows,  which 
whistled  by  craft  of  head,  making 
a  noise  both  strange  and  great,'  and 
then,  no  doubt,  joming  their  fellows 
at  Comhill— for  such  were  May- 
days in  London  until  the  coming  of 
Evil  May-day,  as  it  is  emphatically 
called.  'A  great  heart-burniDg,' 
says  Stow, '  and  a  malicious  grudge 
grew  amongst  the  Englishmen  of 
the  City  of  London  against  strangers, 
because  such  numbers  were  per- 
mitted to  resort  hither  with  their 
wares,  and  to  exercise  handicraft 
to  the  great  hindrance  and  im- 
poverishing of  the  king's  liee^e 
people.'  (We  fancy  to  have  hearid 
some  such  reasoning  in  our  own 
day.)  Well,  their  feelings  inflamed 
by  John  Lincohi  a  broker,  and  Dr. 
Bell  a  canon,  'there  rose,'  says 
Stow,  'a  secret  murmur,  and  no 
man  could  tell  how  it  began,  that  on 
May-day  next  following,  the  City 
would  slay  all  aliens,  insomuch  that 
divers  strangers  fled  out  of  the 
City.'  The  long  and  council,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren,  took 
instant  steps  to  prevent  this  threat 


being  carried  into  execution;  but 
an  alderman  imprudently  inter- 
fered to '  put  down '  two  apprentices 
playing  at  sword  and  buckler— the 
cry  arose  Trentices  1  'Prentices! 
Clubs!  Clubs!  (the  City  war-cry), 
and  the  mischief  was  set  on  foot. 
Excited  people  rushed  from  all 
quarters.  The  prisoners  were  re- 
leased, the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  foreigners'  houses  were  forced, 
the  inmates  beaten,  and  the  ^oods 
destroyed.  These  excesses  contmued 
until  three  in  the  morning,  when 
the  Mayor,  possibly  assisted  by  the 
king's  soldiers,  captured  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  confined  them  in  the 
Tower  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  4th  of  May  they  were  tried 
at  Guildhall,  and  on  the  7th,  John 
Lincoln  and  twelve  of  his  associates 
were  brought  forth  for  execution. 
John  Lincoln  alone  was  hanged. 
'Four  himdred  men  and  eleven 
women,  poor  younglings  and  old 
false  knaves,  bound  in  ropes  one 
after  another  in  their  shirts,  with 
halters  roimd  their  necks,  were  par- 
doned by  the  king  at  Westminster. 
But  the  punishment  for  Evil  May- 
day did  not  end  here,  for  the  Lon- 
doners were  deprived  of  their 
annual  sport,  and  the  May-pole, 
after  resting  over  the  booths  for 
thirty-two  years,  was  taken  down 
and  sawn  into  pieces  by  some 
fanatics  who  had  been  excited  there- 
to ,by  the  preaching  of  some  one  at 
Paul's  Cross.'  The  May-pole,  how- 
ever, held  up  its  head  again  in 
London,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

Cheapside,  so  named  from  Chepe, 
a  market,  was  originally  called 
Crown  Fields,  from  the  Crown  Inn 
which  stood  there.  The  host  was 
hung  in  Edward  lY.'s  time  for 
saying  his  son  was  'heir  to  the 
Crown.'  The  joke  was  not  a  very 
good  one,  and  there  would  be  work 
for  the  gallows  in  Fleet  Street,  we 
fEmcy,  if  Edward  were  king  now-a- 
days. 

Many  a  show  of  joy  and  sorrow 
has  old  Chepe  witnessed.  Magnifi- 
cent tournaments,  the  streets  strewn 
with  sand  to  give  the  horses  foot- 
hold; kings  and  queens  witnessing 
the  Imightiy  sport  from  the  gallery 
of  old  Bow  Church,  whose  tower 
lanterns    were    once    illuminated 
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nightly,  as  beacons  to  those  who 
journeyed  &om  the  forest  grounds 
of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  to 
old  London  City.  Bow  Bells  were 
once  rung  eyery  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  at  that  hour,  no  doubt, 
Dick  Whittington  heard  their  plea- 
sant voices  calling  him  to  return  and 
be  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Lord  Say  was  beheaded  in  Gbepe 
by  order  of  Jack  Gade,  and  Perkui 
Warbeck  sat  there  in  the  stocks, 
and  was  then  beheaded  at  Tyburn. 
At  the  Standard  William  Longbeard 
was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  played 
king  at  home  when  Biohard  I.  was 
in  the  Holy  Land*  The  people 
stole  the  gibbet,  and  preserved 
pieces  of  it  as  holy  relics.  Many 
others  also  BujBTered  there,  and  Duke 
Humphrey's  wife  Eleanor,  charged 
with  sorcery,  walked  through  Ghepe 
in  a  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
to  Paul's  Gross.  Pageants  and 
bonfires  frequently  amused  the 
dwellers  in  the  old  street  of  mar- 
kets ;  amongst  them  the  mother  of 
Heriiok  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  in 

'  Golden  Cheapelde,  the  earth' 
Of  JuLU  Uerrick  gave  me  birth.' 

Isaak  Walton  there  followed  his 
trade  of  sempster,  and  Sir  Ghristo- 
pher  Wren  lived  in  Gheapside ;  as 
did  also  John  Beyer,  the  original  of 
Johnny  Gilpin  —  that  celebrated 
train-band  captain  who  '  witch'd  the 
world  with  civic  horsemanship/* 

We  hinted  that  possibly  the  king's 
soldiers  assisted  the  authorities  in 
capturing  the  '  poor  younglings  and 
old  false  knaves'  on  Evil  May-day, 
as  unless  the  Marching  Watch- 
Henry  had  not  yet  put  down  that 
costly  institution ^stood  true  to  the 
civic  throne,  the  City  police  were 
not  likely  to  have  been  victorious. 
If  the  old  limners  have  been  faith- 
ful transmitters  of  the  ancient 
'  Charley,'  he  appears  to  have  been 

*  The  gentleman  who  was  so  sevei'ely 
ridiculed  for  bad  horsemanship,  under  the 
title  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  died  a  few  days  ago 
at  Bath,  and  has  left  an  unmarried  daughter, 
with  a  fortune  of  30,000/. — The  Posttnan, 
Nov.  1790. 


a  most  feeble  old  Vfrty,  quite  a 
temptation  to  Gorintnian  roystoeiB 
of  the  time.  '  Before  the  time  of 
Heniy  III.  it  was  a  common  prao- 
tioe  in  this  city  that  a  hundr»l  or 
more  in  company,  young  and  old, 
would  make  nightly  invasions  upon 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  to  the  intent 
to  rob  them,  and  if  they  found  any 
man  stirring  within  the  Giiy  within 
the  night,  that  were  not  of  their 
crew,  th^  would  presently  murder 
him,  insomuch  that  when  night  was 
come  no  man  durst  adventure  to 
walk  in  the  streets.'  So  there  were 
Mohawks  and  Tityre  tus  in  those 
days,  as  there  was  in  later  times— 

*Who  has  not  heard  the  ioourer's  midnight 

fame? 
Who  has  not  tranUed  at  the  Mohock's 

name?'— 

says  Gay.  One  hundred  pounds 
were  offered  by  royal  proclamation 
in  171 2  for  apprehending  anyone 
of  them. 

The  state  of  the  police  in  London 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
extract: — ^'The  nth  of  February, 
1592,'  says  Gilbert  Talbot,  'Lord 
Eytche,  riding  in  the  streets,  a 
dagger  was  ^ot  at  him,'  and  it 
appears  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  that  beatingi 
wounding,  maiming,  were  common 
in  the  streets.  During  the  civil 
wars,  bloodshed  in  tiie  public 
thoroughfares  was  very  common. 
The  Goventry  Act— passed  temp. 
Charles  II. — consequent  upon  the 
slitting  of  til';  Earl  of  Goventr/s 
nose  in  revengo  for  some  offensive 
words  spoken  in  Parliiunent,  did 
little  at  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
open  violence,  and  Loras  Bochester, 
Mahon,  Warwick,  and  many  others 
distinguished  themselves  by  attack- 
ing the  watch  and  scouring  the 
streets — ^running  amuck  like  savages. 
The  Tryers^  the  Scowerers,  the 
Sweaters,  the  Mohawks,  the  Tityre 
tus,  were  formidable  bodies  of 
rufSans.  Dryden,  Shadwell,  and 
Vanbrugh  gave  them  too  much  en- 
couragment  on  the  stage,  and 
Addison  hardly  condemns  them. 
For  further  details,  see  Koser's 
*  Vestiges.' 
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THE  SENIOE  WRANGLER. 

HE  senior  wrangler  of  his  year  is 
certainly,  for  the  time  being,  the 
greatest  personage  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  proctors  are,  indeed, 
small  in  importance  when  compared 
with  the  gifted  youth  whose  name 
appears  first  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos;  even  the  vice-chancellor 
hini^If  is  bnt  a  dim  light  when 
beheld  by  the  side  of  that  man 
whose  profound  knowledge  has  en- 
abled him  to  excite  the  whole 
alumni  of  the  university  in  mathe- 
matical science.  There  is  a  story 
on  record  which  declares  that  a  cer- 
tain senior  wrangler,  upon  going  to 
a  theatre  in  London  fiesh  from  his 
triumphs  at  Cambridge,  imagined 
that  tne  cheers  which  greeted  her 
Majesty's  entrance  into  her  box 
were  an  ovation  in  his  honour,  and 
that,  standing  up  on  his  seat,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  bowed 
his  thanks  to  the  loyal  and  enthuaia8tio>  audience.  On  the  whole  I  do  not 
think  that  this  youth,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  altogether  so  deserving 
of  ridicule  as  may  at  first  appear.  Certainly  a  great  gun  at  his  university, 
which  was  his  little  world,  as  ignorant  as  a  child  probably  of  the  usages  of 
socie^,  he  might  well  imagine  that  his  fstme  had  travelled  as  far  as  the  me- 
tropolis, and  that  a  display  of  enthusiasm  in  his  honour  was  not  more  thaii 
his  labour,  industry,  and  talents  deserved.  But  to  my  tale.  For  months 
previous  to  the  episode  I  relate,  rumour  with  her  many  tongues  had  been 
busy  throughout  Alma  Mater  as  to  who  amongst  the  many  excellent  and 
promising  mathematical  scholars  of  the  year  i8—  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  bind  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  senior  wranglership  around  his 
brows.  The  minds  of  those  students  who  though  not  happy  in  a  talent  for 
figores  themselves,  still  felt  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  them 
anent  such  subjects,  had  been  perplexed  and  harassed  by  the  respective 
daims  of  the  various  candidates  for  this  distinguished  honour,  whose  names 
axoee  one  after  another  to  the  sur&ce  of  that  kettle  of  gossip  which  was 
perpetually  bailing  bedde  the  Gam's  turgid  stream.  Now  it  was  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  who  was  declared  to  be  the  coming  man,—'  The  best  mathema- 
tician, my  dear  fellow,  which  Triniiy  has  ever  seen,'  you  were  confidently 
informed ;  rather  a  bold  assertion  considering  the  numbers  of  able  men  that 
large  and  venerable  college  has  produced.  Again,  amongst  a  certain  sec- 
tion a  sizar  of  St  John's  held  the  sway,  but  no  Trhuty  man  could  be  found 
to  allow  for  one  moment  the  merits  of  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
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ancient  and  perpetual  riTal  of  their 
college.  Certainly  if  a  rnggy,  nn- 
iPTEshed,  and  unkempt  appearance^ 
a  pallid,  nnwholeaome-looking  ooun- 
tenanoe,  and  a  general  mouldy  and 
Beedy  exterior  are  any  indications  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  within, 
the  individual  pointed  out  to  me  as 
the  Johnian  feyourite  ought  to  hare 
distanced  all  his  competitors  for 
this  great  uniyersity  distinction. 
The  names  of  one  or  two  small  col- 
lege men,  whose  chances  were  con- 
sidered to  be  pretty  equally  ba- 
lanced, were  also  mentioned  as  those 
amongst  which  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  senior  wrangler  might  be 
found.  Still  nothing  certain  was 
known,  and  unlike  the  usual  course 
of  things  in  previous  years,  no  one 
student  had  sufficiently— to  use  a 
sporting  expression — '  the  call  of  the 
others'  in  the  public  &vour,  to 
warrant  his  college  or  his  friends 
looking  upon  the  result  as  at  all 
sure.  Indeed,  a  sporting  undergra- 
duate was  heard  to  declare  'that 
for  the  wrangler's  stakes  he  would 
take  the  field  against  the  favourites 
for  a  pony/  By  which  dark  and 
oracular  saying  he  was  supposed  to 
intimate,  that  he  preferred  the 
chances  that  some  student  as  yet 
unknown  to  fame  might  carry  off 
the  prize,  rather  than  those  of  the 
men  whoso  names  were  before  the 
public ;  and  that  ho  was  ready  to 
uphold  his  judgment  to  the  extent 
of  risking,  not  a  small  horse,  as  the 
dictionary  tells  us  the  word  'pony ' 
means,  but  the  sum  of  five-and- 
twenty  golden  sovereigns  as  the 
term  signifies  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  betting  rin^.  Such,  then,  was 
the  state  of  affairs  with  reference  to 
the  senior  wranglership  at  the  close 
of  the  October  term  in  the  year  to 
which  I  allude. 

'  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to 
dine  all  alone,  sir, — particularly  to- 
day,' said  old  Tom,  the  porter,  as  I 
entered  the  hall  of  Si  Bunstan's 
College  on  Christmas-day,  'so  I  just 
laid  for  you  at  the  sizars*  table; 
there  is  only  Mr.  Smith  beside  you 
in  college,  but  I  reckoned  as  how 
you  might  perhaps  think  that  he 
was  better  than  no  company  at 
all.' 

•  All  right,  Tom;  I  replied,  as  I 


crossed  the  hall  to  where  a  small 
table  had  been  laid  for  two  close  to 
the  stove,  whose  blazing  fire  burnt 
cheerful  and  bright,  throwing  a 
warm  and  comfortable  glow  over 
the  otherwise  gloomy  and  cold-look- 
ing refectory.  'As  you  say,  Mr. 
Smith  is  better  than  no  company  at 
all,  though  I  doubt  if  we  shall  have 
much  in  conmionwith  one  another.* 

'Not likely, sir,'  said  Tom;  'not 
likely  that  a  gentleman  like  you 
would  have  much  to  say  to  a  poor 
sizar  like  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  do 
say  he  is  mortal  clever ;  I  knows  he 
reads  mighty  hard,  and  I  should 
not  a  bit  wonder  if  he  is  not  high 
up  amongst  the  vnranglers.' 

'Indeed,'  I  observed  carelessly, 
for  I  felt  but  little  interest  in  Mr. 
Smith  or  his  concerns,  though  not 
from  the  reason  which  the  porter 
seemed  to  imagine,  but  because  just 
at  that  particular  time  I  had  plenty 
of  food  for  my  thoughts,  in  reflect- 
ing whether  it  was  possible  I  could 
so  make  up  for  past  idleness  as  to 
manage  to  scramble  through  the 
approaching  examination  for  my 
degree,  not  indeed  in  the  distin- 
guisbed  company  of  Mr.  Smith,  or 
any  other  of  the  great  mathematical 
geniuses,  but  amidst  the  Browns, 
Jones,  and  Bobinsons  of  the  poll 
'  Well,  here  comes  Mr.  Smitlf,  Tom, 
so  let  us  have  dinner,'  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  saw  a  figure,  habited  in  a  long 
gown,  and  a  cap  which  he  wore  fieur 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  the  tassel 
of  which  hung  streaming  like  a 
black  cataract  of  silk  down  below^ 
now  enter  the  hall,  and  with  a 
quick,  hurried  step  approach  the 
teble  at  which  I  was  standing. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  commenced 
a  poem  descriptive  of  the  seveond 
groups  to  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon on  that  well-known,  well-worn 
university  promenade,  the  King's 
Parade.  I  do  not  think  this  poem 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public, 
but  as  a  fair  description  of  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  my  din- 
ner companion  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  just  two  stanzas  from 
it:— 

*Here  oome  two  Bon. 
That  man's  from  John'i, 
WJio  goes  at  such  a  pace  | 
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With  head  hong  down, 
And  streaming  gown, 

Aa  though  he  walked  a  noe. 
'On  problem  vast 
His  thooghts  ore  cast. 

ril  bet  hell  solve  it  soon ; , 
How  many  feet 
rhere  are  to  eat 

Of  green  cheese  in  the  moon.' 

Whether  Mr.  Smith  had  solved  the 
problem,  be  what  it  might,  upon 
which  his  mind  was  at  that  moment 
bent,  I  do  not  know ;  bnt  the  sight 
of  me  standine  in  front  of  the  stove 
in  that  attitade  in  which  English- 
men so  mnch  delight,  recalled  his 
thoughts  from  the  moon,  if  they  had 
travelled  so  far,  to  this  world  below, 
for  he  started  slightly,  and  his  pale 
&0&— for  he  had  lifted  his  head  from 
its  stooping  position— flushed  with 
surprise  at  seeing  an  undergraduate 
who,  he  probably  knew.  Was  not  re- 
markable either  for  learning  or  in- 
dustry, actually  about  to  dine  in 
hall  on  Ghristmas-day.  Seeing  his 
look  of  astonishment,  I  said,  perhaps 
with  a  slight  degree  of  patronage  in 
my  tone,  '  Old  Tom  tells  me  that 
you  and  I  are  two  unfortunates  left 
all  alone  in  our  glory  in  this 
gloomy  old  college,  at  this  joyous 
and  festive  season.;  I  propose, 
therefore,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
that  we  should  dine  together ;  for 
it  would  be  truly  unsociable  if  we 
were  to  sit  down  to  our  meal,  each 
in  solitary  grandeur  at  our  respec- 
tive tables/ 

'Oh,  certainly,  I  shall  be  most 
happy,'  replied  the  sizar  in  a  very 
sweet  and  gentle  voice,  as  he  made 
a  step  forward,  and  advanced  to 
warm  himself  at  the  stove,  where  I 
had  made  room  for  him.  It  was 
my  turn  now  to  look  astonished,  for 
I  had  never  expected  tones  almost 
as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman  to 
proceed  from  any  one  possessing 
such  an  uncouth  exterior.;  I  looked, 
doubtless,  as  surprised  as  I  fcdt,  for 
Smith  rubbed  his  hands  nervously 
together  as,  stooping  down,  he  held 
Hbem  to  the  fire.  As  he  stood  in 
this  position,  the  light  fialliog  directly 
upon  his  fftoe,  showed  me,  spite  of 
tts  paleness,  and  the  lines  telling  of 
deep  thought  and  hard  study,  if  of 
nothing  else,  which  it  bore,  was  a 
Tery  prepossessing  one,  for  the  brow 
white  and  lof^j  the  features 


regular,  whilst  a  touching  esmres- 
sion  of  tender,  gentle  melancholy 
pervaded  the  whole.  But  just  at 
this  moment  dinner  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  I  deferred  the  con- 
templation of  Mr.  Smith's  counte- 
nance until  I  had  in  some  measure 
appeased  an  appetite  which  an 
excellent  constitution  and  the  cold 
bracing  weather  had  gifted  me  with. 
During  our  repast.  Smith,  though 
by  no  means  anxious  to  lead  ti^e 
conversation,  appeared  ready  enough 
to  talk  when  spoken  to,  and  the 
soft,  sweet  tones  of  his  voice  fell 
with  suchapeculiarly  ^leasantsound 
upon  my  ear  that  I  did  my  best  to 
draw  him  out,  and  encouraged  him 
as  much  as  possible  to  speak  of  him- 
self and  liis  studies.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  reading  very  hard,  in- 
deed he  had  done  so  ever  since  he 
came  up  to  the  university ;  that  he 
was  in  great  hopes  of  bemg  able  to 
obtain  such  a  position  in  the  honour 
tripos  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain 
a  fellowship,  and  thus  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  supporting  in 
comfort  a  widowed  mother  and  in- 
valid sister,  who  were  now  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  exer- 
tions for  the  necessaries  of  life.  At 
the  mention  of  his  mother  and  sister 
the  student's  pale,  rather  melancholy 
face  was  lighted  up  with  such  a 
bright,  beaming  smile,.and  he  spoke 
with  such  deep  feeling  about  tnem, 
that,  thoughtless  as  I  was  at  the 
time,  J  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  poor  sizar's 
filial  and  brotherly  devotion,  and  a 
qualm  passed  through  my  consdenoe^ 
when  1  considered  that  my  own 
mother  and  sisters  would  be  but 
badly  off  if  they  had  to  depend 
upon  my  exertions  and  industry 
for  their  support 

In  return  for  such  confidences  as 
he  bestowed  upon  me,  I  related  to 
my  new  acquaintance  the  difficul- 
ties I  was  in  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching examination  for  my  de- 
gree, and  I  declared  my  firm  convic- 
tion that,  so  hard  to  understand 
were  certain  subjects  which  I  had 
to  get  up,  that  it  would  be  perfectiy 
impoesiole  that  I  could  succeed  in 
passing  safely  through  tiie  much- 
dreaded  ordeaL 

.  Most  good-naturedly  my  compa* 
b  J 
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nion  offered,  if  I  liked,  to  endeavour 
to  explain  the,  to  me,  obtuae 
sciences,  a  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  which  would  tend  to  decide  my 
fate.  He  alao  told  me  that  during 
the  long  vacations  he  had  devoted 
his  time  to  taking  pupils,  and  that 
he  had  been  very  successful  in 
clearing  away  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  those  subjects  which  I 
so  much  dreaded  and  which  I  found 
so  hard  to  understand.  So  impelled 
was  I  towards  him  by  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  his  voice  and  manner, 
that,  wishing  to  see  more  of  one  who 
had  so  irresistibly  attracted  me,  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and,  with 
many  thanks,  declared  my  readiness 
to  avail  myself  of  his  assistance. 
After  our  meal  was  over  I  said,  link- 
ing my  arm  in  his, '  Gome,  my  dear 
Smith,  let  us  go  up  to  my  rooms 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine ;  you  can 
then  explain  to  me  some  of  those 
horrid  subjects  which  I  have  to  get 
up.'  A  return  of  his  nervous,  shy 
manner,  which  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure disappeared  towards  the  latter 
part  of  our  social  dinner,  seized 
upon  Smith  at  my  proposition,  for, 
hurriedly  withdrawing  nimself  from 
my  arm,  he  said — 

'Oh  no  1  thank  you,  I  am  much 
obliged,  not  now ;  I  have  very  little 
time  to  spare,  and  wine  would  only 
make  me  sleepy,  as  I  am  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  stimulant  stronger 
than  tea.' 

'  Well,'  I  exclaimed, '  your  offer  of 
helping  me  is  too  good  a  one 
for  me  to  lose  sight  of  it,  and  I  am 
a  great  deal  too  ignorant  of  those 
things  which  you  have  promised  to 
explain  to  me  not  to  seek  your  assist- 
ance ;  BO  if  you  will  not  come  to  my 
rooms,  I  will  go  with  you  to  yours.' 

At  this  proposal  of  mine  Smith 
blushed  scarlet,  and  looked  most 
uncomfortable,  whilst  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  voice,  he  said — 

'  Oh  dear  no  I  you  must  not  come 
to  my  rooms— if  I  can  help  you  I 
will  come  to  you— but— '  and  he 
paused,  as  if  reflecting  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued — '  well, 
perhaps  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present,  and  a  change  from  constant 
study  and  learning  oneself  to  teach- 
ing another  may  refiresh  and  do  me 
good.' 


'  To  bo  sure,'  I  said ;  '  nothing  like 
a  rest:  When  I  am  tired  of  grinding 
at  Euclid,  algebra,  and  such  things, 
I  get  on  a  horse  and  have  a  good 
gallop,  and  you  cannot  think  how 
much  good  it  does  me.' 

Smith  smiled  at  this  remark  of 
mine,  whilst  he  replied — 

'  I  do  not  think  galloping  on 
horseback  would  be  much  rest  to 
me,  as  I  should  most  likely  tumble 
ofl^  for  I  have  never  been  on  horse- 
back in  my  life.' 

I  dare  say  I  looked  astonished; 
for  any  one  to  have  reached  the  age 
of  manhood,  and  never  to  have  been 
on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  as  our  set 
used  to  call  riding,  was  to  my  mind 
a  wonder  indeed.  My  companion 
merely  said,  in  his  gentle  way, '  I 
have  had  too  much  dependent  upon 
my  exertions,  since  my  poor  father 
died,  to  enable  me  ever  to  indulge 
in  so  expensive  an  amusement  as 
riding.' 

I  led  the  way  to  my  rooms,  and 
when  there  insisted  upon  my  tutor, 
as  Smith  was  now  to  be,  taking 
some  wine,  for  I  felt  sure  a  glass  of 
such  good  port  as  I  flattered  myself 
mine  was,  would  invigorate  and  do 
the  pale  student  good.  For  the 
next  few  days.  Smith  came  regu- 
larly to  my  rooms,  after  dinner  in 
hall ;  and  I  had  the  satisfection  of 
thinking  that  the  great  benefits 
which  his  judicious  explanations 
conferred  upon  me  were  in  some 
slight  measure  returned  by  the 
good  which  the  single  glass  of  wine 
(for  he  would  never  take  more) 
which  I  insisted  upon  his  drinking, 
did  him.  The  eventful  day  on 
which  the  examination  for  honours 
commenced  at  length  arrived,  and 
the  sizar  told  me,  as  he  came  out 
of  chapel  in  the  morning,  that 
whilst  the  examination  lasted  he 
should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
assistance  to  me.  Of  course  I  could 
not  wish  my  kind  instructor  to  im- 
peril the  result  of  his  examination 
for  my  sake ;  but  as  I  thanked  him 
for  his  past  kindness  and  efforts  in 
my  behalf,  I  said, '  I  shall  be  very 
anxious,  my  dear  fellow,  to  hear 
how  you  get  on,  so  let  me  know  if 
you  possibly  can.'  For  the  next  few 
days  I  saw  nothing  of  my  newly- 
found  acquaintance.     Mu3y   men 
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who  were  engaged  in  the  schools 
then  going  on,  and  who  had  run 
down  home  for  a  few  days  at  Christ- 
mas, had  again  returned  to  Gam- 
bridge  ;  and  the  college  hall,  which 
a  short  time  before,  when  Smith 
and  I  dined  together,  was  so  still 
and  quiet,  again  assumed  somewhat 
of  its  ordinary  noise  and  bnstle. 
The  pale  student  eyidently  ayoided 
me;  and,  without  going  to  his 
rooms,  from  which  I  shrank  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dread  he  seemed  to 
haye  of  my  doing  so,  I  could  not 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him.  At  length  I  resolved  to 
know  how  he  was  acquitting  him- 
self, though  I  was  even  obliged  to 
-violate  his  wishes,  and  seek  him  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  rooms  to  do 
so.  It  was  a  dreadfully  cold  night, 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  and 
the  snow  and  sleet  beating  in  my 
&ce,  as  I  crossed  the  quad  to  the 
staircase  where  Smith's  garrets  (for 
the  sizars'  rooms  in  St.  Dunstan's 
are  worthy  of  no  better  appellation) 
were  situated,  ascending  the  creak- 
ing old  rickety  stairs,  only  lighted 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  gas- 
lump  below.  'Bless  mel'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  I  broke  my  shin  over 
a  coal-box  which  some  careless  gyp 
bad  left  upon  the  landing— '  bless 
me,  how  diurk  it  is  up  here  I  I  sup- 
pose the  authorities  do  not  allow 
the  sizars  the  oil-lamps  which  bum 
on  the  other  staircases.'  After 
stumbling  about  in  the  dark,  I  at 
length  reached  the  door 'of  Smith's 
domicile,  rapped,  but,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  bidden  to  enter,  opened  it 
and  went  in.  I  was  certainly  shocked 
at  the  sight  which  met  my  gaze. 
The  room  was  without  carpet  or 
curtains ;  the  furniture  consisted  of 
only  two  chairs  and  an  old  table,  at 
which,  wrapped  in  an  old,  rusty, 
moth-eaten  railway  rug,  looking 
paler  and  thinner  than  when  I  had 
kst  seen  him,  my  friend  was  seated, 
studying  by  the  light  of  the  oil- 
lamp  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
staircase,  thus  accounting  for  the 
darkness  and  the  breakage  of  my 
shin.  Not  one  morsel  of  fire  was  in 
the  grate;  indeed  it  looked,  as  I 
found  out  afterwards  was  actually 
the  case,  as  if  it  had  had  no  fire  in 
it  for  a  long  time,  the  poor  sizar 


begrudging  himself  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life  to  enable  him  to 
send  the  proceeds  of  his  well-earned 
scholarships  to  his  widowed  parent 
and  ailing  sister.  Smith  started  to 
his  feet  as  he  recognised  me :  tho 
bright  flush  which  had  sufifusea  his 
&oe  (on  my  proposing  a  few  days 
before  to  accompany  him  to  his 
rooms,  again  took  possession  of  it, 
as  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  annoy- 
ance in  his  tone,  though  still  with 
the  same  soft  and  gentle  voice, '  Oh ! 
why  did  you  come  here,  when  I 
asked  you  not  to  do  so? — this  is 
not  ,kind,  when  I  do  not  want  you.' 
I  was  conscious  that  my  presence 
was  an  intrusion ;  but,  as  my  mo- 
tives were  pure  and  honest  interest 
in  my  new  friend's  welfare,  I  felt 
less  awkwaard  and  confused  thui  I 
might  otherwise  have  done.  'My 
dear  fellow,'  I  replied, '  believe  me, 
I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  upon  you ; 
I  wafi  anxious  to  know  how  you  got 
on  in  the  examination,  and,  as  you 
avoided  me  [in  public,  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  seek  you  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  rooms,  if  I 
would  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning you.' 

The  sweet,  gentle  smile  again 
stole  over  his  face,  as,  looking  at 
me  as  though,  with  his  i  li^ge, 
melancholy,  yet  deeply-sunken  eyes, 
he  would  r^  my  sincerity  in  my 
face,  ho  said,  'It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  feel  an  interest  in  me.  I 
have  done  even  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, thank  you;  and  if  I  can 
only  manage  to  keep  up  during  the 
next  few  days,  I  shall,  I  trust,  have 
acquitted  myself  well ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  very  well,  and  I  have  a  diesid 
which  I  cannot  shake  off,  lest  I 
should  break  down  before  my  work 
is  over.' 

As  he  said  this  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  brow,  and  sank  his 
head  upon  the  table. 

'  Cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow,'  I 
said;  *you  are  a  peg  too  low,  as 
some  of  our  men  say.  You  want  a 
short  rest ;  just  come  over  to  my 
rooms  and  coach  me  a  little ;  I  sadly 
want  it,  and  the  change  from  one 
occupation  to  another  will  do  you 
good.' 

After  a  long  resistance,  as  he  saw 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  mo  on  any 
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other  termfl,  Qmiih  conflented,  and 
I  led  him  m  triumph  to  my  rooms, 
whero  I  took  caxe  that  he  shonld 
get  thoroughly  wann;  which  he 
did  with  the  aaststance  of  a  good 
fire,  sapper,  and  some  brandy  and 
water.  When  he  became  more  him- 
self, we  read  together  for  an  hour 
or  more,  as  I  wished  it  to  appear 
—as,  indeed,  was  really  the  case 
— that  I  was  the  person  nnder 
obligations,  and  not  mm.  After  onr 
reading  wai  over,  taking  his  hand, 
I  said — 

'Smith,  you  cannot  think  how 
much  good  your  jndidons  explana- 
tions of  these,  to  me  so  difficult  sub- 
jects, have  done  me.  I  feel  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  shall  get 
through  the  examination.  You 
have  saved  me  the  expense  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  most  likely  the 
great  annoyance  of  a  pluck;  you 
must,  therefore,  allow  rae  to  repay 
you  in  some  slight  degree  the  fa- 
vours you  have  conferred,  by  per- 
mitting me  to  supply  you  with 
lights  and  firo,  until  the  result  of 
l^e  examination  makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  all  future  care  and  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  your  relatives.' 

Tears  started  to  the  poor  student's 
eyes  as  I  concluded,  and,  pressing 
my  hand,  he  replied — 

'  I  feel  that  what  you  have  said 
has  been  said  only  out  of  kindness, 
and,  though  you  really  owe  me  no- 
thing, to  refuse  your  offer  would  be 
fftlse  delicacy  on  my  part.  I  accept 
it,  therefore,  thankfully  as  a  loan, 
and  I  trust  thai  I  shall  be  able  in  a 
very  short  time  to  repay  you.' 

'  Never  think  of  repaying  me,'  I 
said.  '  You  are  busy,  and  of  course 
cannot  spare  time  to  come  to  my 
rooms;  I  must  therefore  come  to 
vou ;  and  certainly,  though  tolerably 
hardy,'  and  I  laughed, '  I  cannot  sit  * 
as  you  do  without  fire,  when  the 
tiiermometer  is  below  zero.'  With 
UaiB  remark  we  parted  for  the 
night. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  present 
at  the  reading  of  the  List — for  by 
this  term  the  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination,  both  for 
mathematical  honours  and  the  ordi- 
nary degrees  used  to  be  known — 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  poverty  of 
the  ceremony  as  it  was  conducted 


some  few  years  ago.  Instead,  as 
may  be  imagined  would  be  the  case 
on  such  an  important  occasion,  the 
vice-chancellor,  preceded  by  the 
polar  bearers,  as  the  esquire  bedels 
wero  irreverently  nicknamed  by  the 
undergraduates,  and  accompanied 
by  the  doctors  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
and  the  proctors,  followed  by  their 
bulldogs,  as  the  attendant  satellites 
on  these  fonctioDaries  aro  called, 
bearing  the  university  statutes 
bound  in  crimson  vellum  and  brass, 
and  carried  by  a  chains—instead  of 
these  distinguished  officials,  pro- 
ceeding in  solemn  state  to  the  Senate 
House,  there  to  read  out  in  loud 
sonorous  tones  the  result  of  the  most 
important  examination  of  the  year, 
whilst  the  undergraduates  stood 
around  in  breathless  and  respectful 
silence — one  examiner,  and  one 
only,  about  eight  p.m.,  hurried,  list 
in  hand,  to  the  Senate  .House,  and 
tJiero,  by  the  light  of  a  wretched 
candle,  which  only  helped  to  make 
the  gloom  more  apparent,  and  barely 
served  to  illummate  the  building 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  read 
correctly,  gave  forth  those  weighty 
decisions,  big  with  the  &to  of  many 
of  the  eager  and  clamorous  youths 
who  flocked  around. 

To  be  present  at  this  meagie  and 
undignified  ceremonial,  if  it  deserved 
such  a  name,  a  few  weeks  after  my 
evening  with  Smith,  I  pushed  my 
way  through  the  crowd  of  under- 
graduates who  wero  congregated  in 
front  of  the  Senate  House,  waiting, 
with  noisy  impatience,  for  the  doors 
to  be  open,  and  the  list  to  be  read 
out  The  one  examiner  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance,  his  delay  being 
doubtless  caused  by  the  difficulty  ^ 
deciding  the  foto  of  some  luckless 
wight,  who  had  managed  matters 
with  such  nicety  as  to  leave  it  a 
subject  of  considerable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  examiners  whether  he 
had  satisfied  them  or  not,  and,  con- 
sequently, whether  he  should  be 
permitted  at  that  time  to  pass  from 
an  undergraduate  to  a  full-blown 
bachelor  of  arte;  the  final  chance 
being  only  decided  in  his  favour — 
so  universiiy  gossip  declared  —  by 
the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny  found 
in  the  M.B.  waistcoat  of  one  of  the 
moderators.    The  excitement  whioh 
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had  BO  long  been  simmermg,  with 
regard  to  the  proud  position  of 
senior  xnrangler,  now  burst  forth 
into  full  boil.  Numberless  were 
the  reports  in  circulation  relatiye  to 
the  eyent.  Now  it  was  that  three 
men  had  been  bracketed  equal; 
now,  that  the  merits  of  only  two 
bad  been  so  evenly  balanced  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  decide  in 
&your  of  either.  Next,  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  Trinity 
student  was  fur  ahead  of  all  his 
competitors;  again,  a  noisy Johnian 
declared  that  the  candidate  from  his 
ooU^;e,  he  knew  for  a  fact,  was  the 
learned  and  fortunate  individuaL 
A  don,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance,  and  who  recognised 
me  amidst  the  crowd,  told  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  had  it  firom  un- 
doubted authority  that  a  hitherto 
unknown  and  unexpected  student 
from  a  small  college  had  perfectly 
astonished  the  examiners  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  papers,  which  were 
far  superior  to  any  that  had  been 
sent  in  for  some  time,  and  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  whoeyer  he  might  be, 
would  be  found  the  first  man.  My 
thoughts  immediately  reyerted  to 
my  Mend  Smith;  and  wondering 
whether  it  were  possible  that  he 
might  be  the  indiyidual  alluded  to, 
I  anxiously  asked  my  friend  in  au- 
thority if  he  knew  either  the  name 
or  college  of  the  talented  youth  he 
had  been  telling  me  about.  He  was 
ignorant  of  both ;  so  I  had  to  wait 
for  some  time  in  l)reathle6s  impa- 
tience for  the  reader  of  the  list  to 
appear,  haying  promised  my  friend 
to  let  him  &ow  immediately  the 
result  of  the  examination,  as  he  was 
imable  to  leave  his  bed,  his  delicate 
frame  having  succumbed  to  the  in- 
tense strain  which  had  been  put 
upon  it  by  his  unremitting  applica- 
tion and  his  self-sacrificing  priva- 
tions. At  last  the  welcome  sight  of 
a  well-known  and  learned  examiner 
greeted  our  expecting  gaze,  and 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  we  followed 
Vie  heaier  of  the  list  into  the  dirty, 
Hi-lighted  Senate  House.  Being  a 
person  of  small  stature,  the  reader 
of  this  important  document  was 
mounted  on  a  chair,  and  after  having 
requested  silence,  and  fambled  for 
sometime  withhiis  papers, for  which 


I  could  have  throttled  him,  so  im- 
patient and  excited  had  I  become, 
ne  commenced  his  task.  As  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  little  man 
pronounced  the  name,  'Smith,  of 
St  Dunstan'  as  the  first  on  the  list 
of  wranglers,  a  loud  cheer  broke 
forth  from  all  the  small  college  men. 
But  I  waited  for  no  more ;  heedless 
of  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  any  of  my 
friends,  save  my  newly-made  one, 
I  left  the  Senate  House,  tore  head- 
long into  college,  rushed  up  the 
steep,  narrow,  creaking  stairs  which 
led  to  the  poor  sizar's  rooms,  three 
steps  at  a  time^  burst  open  the  door, 
ana,  breathless  with  excitement  and 
the  pace  I  had  come,  sank  down  on 
his  bed,  gasping  out, '  My  dear  fellow, 
senior  wrangler— senior  wrangler!' 
Smith  evidently  at  first  could  not 
imagine  what  I  meant  by  my  wild, 
disjointed,  disconnected  sentences, 
and  thought  I  had  taken  leave  of 
my  senses ;  but  at  length,  when  the 
truth  burst  upon  him  that  his  la- 
bours had  been  rewarded  by  the 
proud  position  of  senior  wrangler, 
he  swooned  away,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty,  so  inexperienced  a 
hand  as  I  was  in  such  cases,  I  could 
bring  him  to  himself  again.  At 
length,  after  having  nearly  drowned 
him,  by  pouring  the  contente  of  his 
wash-hand  jug,  fall  of  icy -cold 
water,  over  him,  bed 'and  all,  he 
reviyed,  and  his  first  words,  on  re- 
gaining his  consciousness,  were, 
'Thank  God  I  for  my  poor  mother.' 
Years  rolled  on :  thanks  to  Smith's 
judicious  instructions,  I  managed  to 
obtain  my  degree ;  and  then,  Imving 
nothing  but  debte  to  retain  me  at 
Cambridge,  I  left  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing, took  orders,  and  had  forgotten, 
amidst  the  cares  of  a  small  living  (I 
mean  small  in  a  pecuniary  sense) 
and  a  large  family,  all  about  senior 
wranglers.  Smith,  and  university 
topics.  Our  venerable  bishop  had 
recently  died,  and  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed ;  but  so  little  did  the  matter 
interest  me,  as  I  expected  no  pro- 
motion from  his  lordship,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  his  name  being 
Smith,  which  must  be  allowed  is 
not  a  very  uncommon  one,  I  was  in 
the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the  an- 
tecedente  of  our  new  spiritual  ruler. 
Our  lately-appointed  diocesan  was 
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to  hold  his  first  Tisitation  in  my  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  I  attended  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  to  hear  what  adWoe 
the  headof  theGhnrohinthediooeBO 
of  Ohurminster  might  have  to  im- 
part The  choroh  where  the  visi- 
tation was  held  was  inconTeniently 
crowded,  which  prevented  my  see- 
ing the  bishop  on  his  entrance,  or 
daring  the  service ;  but  the  moment 
the  charge  commenced,  I  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  &miliar  the 
sweet  clear  tones  of  his  gentle  but 
dignified  voice.  By  dint  of  chang- 
ing my  petition  a  little,  I  managed, 
though  with  some  considerable  ef- 
fort, to  obtain  a  view  of  the  speaker, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  though  not 
less  to  my  delight,  I  saw  in  the 
person  of  my  diocesan  the  poor 
sizar,  sem'or  wrangler,  my  old  friend 
and  dinner  companion.  Smith.  His 
face,  though  much  changed  for  the 
better  by  freedom  from  the  ha- 
rassing cares  of  poverty  and  too 
intense  study  and  application,  still 
retained  its  sweet,  gentle,  and  rather 
melancholy  expression.  Upon  my 
name  being  called,  after  service  was 
over,  I  saw  the  bishop  start,  look  at 
the  list  of  the  clergy  before  him,  and 
then  wHisper  something  to  his  se- 
cretary, who  stood  by  his  side.  This 
official,  after  the  business  of  the 
visitation  was  concluded,  took  me 


aside,  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
the  bishop's  orders  to  present  me  to 
him.  I  was  ushered  into  the  room 
where  his  lordship  of  Ghurminster 
was  sitting;  but  recognising  me  at 
once,  he  immediately  arose,  and 
seizing  me  by  both  hands,  whilst 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you !  I 
have  long  wished  to  know  what  had 
become  of  you,  for  I  wanted  so 
much  again  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  kindness  to  the  poor 
sizar  of  St  Dunstan's,  who,'  and  he 
heaved  a  sigh,  '  but  for  your  warm 
fire  and  daily  glass  of  wine  would 
certainly  have  sunk  under  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure.*  I  was  very 
shortly  after  invited  to  the  palace, 
and  spent  some  delightful  days  in 
the  new  bishop's  society,  my  old 
friend  constantly  reverting,  with 
evident  delight,  to  the  cold  bath  to 
which  I  treated  him  whilst  recover- 
ing from  the  swoon  he  had  fallen 
into  on  hearing  the  joyful  news  that 
he  was  senior  wrangler. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  guch  a 
man  as  my  friend  was  not  one  to 
be  forgetful  of  past  kindnesses,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  pro- 
moted to  a  good  living  in  tiie 
bishop's  gift,  and  all  because  I 
once  dinea  in  hall  on  a  Christmas- 
day. 
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FOR  some  months  a  fresh  halo 
has  been  thrown  around  the 
sun.  Apollo  has  come  up  from  the 
shades,  with  almost  more  than  his 
former  brightness,  to  be  the  object 
of  a  new  apotheosis.  Without,  for 
the  moment,  doing  more  than  men- 
tion the  illustrious  head  of  the  god 
which  was  brought  last  year  to 
grace  with  its  tender  melancholy 
beauty  the  art  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  we  wish  to  notice 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  capacity  of  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  per- 
formed the  closing  duties  of  his 
office  in  November  last,  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  discourse  of  whiqh  Apollo 


was  at  once  the  text,  the  type,  and 
the  centre.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  not  one  of  those  who, 
with  Mr.  Grote,  refuse  to  allow  any 
interpretation  of  Greek  mythological 
fable ;  who  forbid  a  place  to  allegoiy 
in  such  a  domain ;  and  who  amnit 
neither  that  the  deities  of  Greece 
stood  on  the  one  hand  as  symbols* 
of  moral  truths,  or,  on  the  otiier,  as 
representatives  of  the  elemental 
powers  of  natura 

In  this  dissent  from  a  dull  ma- 
terialism, we  venture  to  express 
an  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
the  right ;  and  that,  although  there 
is  room  for  differences  as  to  the 
method  to  be  observed,  it  is  better 
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and  truer  to  have  an  approximate, 
or  even  an  inadequate  interpreta- 
tion, than  no  interpretation  at  all. 

Mr.  Gladstone  devoted  his  parting 
words  to  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  place  occupied  by 
ancient  Greece  in  the  Providential 
order  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  test  the  soundness 
of  his  reasoning,  nor  to  point  out 
painfnllv  the  difficulties  of  a  sci- 
entific defence  of  his  theory;  but 
we  are  bound  to  declare  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  central  mean- 
ing of  Greek  mythology  is  at  least 
a  striking  and  a  noble  one.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  of  opinion  that  the 
worship  of  the  human  form,  which 
was  the  almost  exclusive  worship 
familiar  to  tiie  Greek  religion,  was 
a  sort  of  prophecy  of  that  incar- 
nation of  the  Deity  which,  by  the 
Christian  world,  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  historical  fact  one 
winter  midnight  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem.  Separating  into  its 
elements  the  complex  stream  of 
primitive  tradition,  Mr.  Gladstone 
recognises  the  element  of  which 
the  Greeks  were  the  peculiar  de- 
positaries and  conservators,  as  that 
which  he  calls  the  humanistic. 
'  What  I  take  to  be  indisputable,' 
he  says,  '  apart  from  all  theorizing 
mxm  causes,  is  this  &ct— that  the 
Hellenic  mythology  is  charged 
throughout  with  the  humanistic 
element  in  a  manner  clearly  and 
broadly  separating  it  from  the 
other  religions  of  we  ancient  world. 
It  has  anthropomorphism  for  the 
soul  and  centre  of  sdl  that  is  dis- 
tinctive in  it;  and  that  peculiar 
quality  seems  to  enter,  more  or  less, 
into  the  religion  of  other  tribes 
nearly  in  proportion  as  they  were 
related  to  the  Hellenic  race.'  This 
anthropomorphism,  we  are  invited 
to  beheve,  is  thd^)erpetuation  of 
that  prophetic  Gospel  of  the  '  seed 
of  the  woman,'  which  was  to  be  the 
source  of  deliverance  and  recovery 
from  the  fall  of  Adam. 

But  the  foHowing  passage  from 
the  brilliant  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor is  more  peculiarly  to  our 
purpose.  '  If  I  am  asked  to  point 
out  a  link  which,  especially  asso- 
ciates the  early  Greek  mythology 


with  the  humanistic  element  of 
primitive  tradition,  I  venture  to 
name  the  character  of  Apollo  as 
pre-eminently  supplying  such  a 
link.  He  is  bom  of  Zeus,  but  he  is 
not  bom  of  Here.  Through  him 
the  divine  counsels  are  revealed  to 
the  world  as  the  god  of  prophecy 
and  of  oracle.  This  lamp  of  know- 
ledge burning  in  him  establishes 
an  affinity  between  him  and  the 
sun;  but  the  anthropomorphic 
energy  of  the  religion  is  jealous  of 
the  absorption  of  deity  into  mero 
native  power.  At  what  period  the 
identification  of  Apollo  with  the 
sun  took  place  in  the  Hellenic 
system,  we  cannot  say ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  it  had  not  taken  place 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  with  whom 
Apollo  and  the  sun  are  perfectly 
distinct  individuals.  To  him  is 
assigned  the  healing  art,  and  the 
general  office  of  deliverance.  To 
him,  again,  who  remains  to  the  last 
the  perfect  model  of  masculinebeauty 
in  the  human  form,  is  assigned  by 
tradition  the  conquest  alike  over 
death  and  over  the  might  of  re- 
bellious spirits.  In  his  hands  we 
find  functions  of  such  rank  and 
such  range  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand hov  they  could  pass  to  him 
from  Zeus,  the  supreme  deity,  until 
we  remember  that  they  are  the 
very  functions  assigned  by  a  more 
real  and  higher  system  to  the  Son 
of  God,  the  trae  instractor,  healer, 
deliverer,  judge,  and  conqueror  of 
death,  in  whom  the  power  and 
majesty  of  the  Godheaa  were  put 
forth  to  the  world.  The  character 
of  this  deity,  whom  Eusebius  calls 
"  the  most  venerable  and  tJie  wisest " 
of  the  whole  Olympian  order, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
complete  and  varied  proof  of  tiie 
traditional  relationship  to  which  I 
now  refer.  Abundwit  evidence, 
however,  of  the  same  character 
might  be  adduced  under  many  otiier 
heads.' 

To  adopt  a  less  lofty  level  of 
speculation,  we  proceed  to  say  that 
Apollo  was,  in  the  fundamental 
notion  of  his  essence,  a  god  of  health 
and  order,  who  was  imagined  as  in 
antagonism  to  the  forces  of  a  hostile 
nature  and  world.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned  with  nature,  he  was 
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the  god  of  the  joyous  spring-time, 
who  droTe  away  winter  with  all  his 
tempests  and  terrors ;  and  so  &r  as 
he  was  in  relation  with  human  life, 
he  was  the  deity  who  humhled  the 
pride  of  the  oppressor,  and  pro* 
tected  the  good;  he  it  was  who 
was  oonoeiyed  as  purifying  by  pro- 
pitiatory saorifioes,  sootlung  and 
tranquillizing  the  mind  by  means 
of  music,  and  leading  upwards  to  a 
higher  order  of  thii^  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  oraoles  and  pro- 
phecies. 

In  the  representations  of  Apollo 
of  different  eras,  there  were  to  be 
traced  in  the  later,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier,  the  signs  of  growth  and 
development,  and  of  variety,  whether 
of  form  or  of  idea.  The  conical 
pillar  of  the  earlier  times,  which 
stood  exposed  in  the  street  or  the 
market-place,  and  which  was  called 
from  the  locality  where  it  was  set 
up,  Apollo  Agyieus,  had  for  its 
office  to  keep  in  remembrance  the 
tutelary  and  health-bringing  power 
of  the  god.  Whilst  art  was  still 
but  an  in&nt,  it  found  out  a  way  of 
expressing  the  various  phases  of 
the  idea  of  Apollo.  The  contrast 
offered  by  the  lyre  or  the  arms,  with 
which  his  statues  were  severally 
furnished,  effectively  expressed  a 
simple  symbolism.  For  the  lyre 
to  the  Greeks  stood  for  repose  and 
peacefulness  of  spirit  .^Jid  even 
arms  themselves  might  be  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  same  ideas— the 
slackened,  as  distinguished  from  the 
bended  bow;  the  open,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  shut  quiver.  If 
an  antique  pillar-stone  was  ac- 
coutred with  arms,  something  like 
what  appeared  in  the  Amyclsean 
Apollo,  and  examples  of  which 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  amongst 
ancient  statues,  then  the  leading 
idea  was  intended  to  be  that  of  a 
terrible  and  avenging  deity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  lyre  was  sus- 
pended from  old  wooden  images, 
then  the  idea  was  of  the  same  deity 
in  a  tranquillized  and  tranquillizing 
disposition.  The  climax  of  this 
disposition  seemed  to  be  reached  in 
symbol,  when  in  the  hand  of  the 
Delian  Apollo-Ck)loAsus,  were  seen 
the  Graces  with  musical  instruments 
— ^the  lyre,  the ^flute,  and  the  syrinx. 


^Apollo,'  says  Muller,  'was  a 
fiftvourite  subject  of  the  great  artists 
who  inmiediately  preceded  Phidias: 
one  of  whom,  Onatas,  represented 
the  god  as  a  boy  ripening  into  a 
youth  of  majestic  beauty.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Apollo  was  then 
formed  more  mature  and  manly 
than  afterwards,  with  limbs  stronger 
and  broader,  countenance  rounder 
and  shorter;  the  expression  more 
serious  and  stem  than  amiable  and 
attractive ;  for  the  most  part  un- 
draped  when  he  was  not  imagined 
as  the  Pythian  Citbaroedus.  He 
is  shown  tiius  in  numerous  statues, 
on  the  reliefs  of  the  members  of 
the  tripod,  on  coins,  and  in  many 
vase-paintings.  On  these  we  find 
the  elder  form  of  the  head  of 
Apollo  often  very  gracefully  deve- 
loped, but  still  the  same  on  the 
whole  down  to  the  time  of  Philip— 
the  laurel-wreath,  and  tiie  hair 
parted  at  the  crown,  shaded  to  the 
side  along  the  forehead,  usually 
waving  down  the  neck,  sometimes, 
however,  also  taken  up  and  pinned 
together.' 

The  same  author,  in  a  note  ap- 
pended to  the  chapter  upon  Apollo, 
which  appears  in  his  work  on 
'  Ancient  Art  and  its  Bemains,'  sin- 
gles out  for  especial  commendation 
tiie  particular  head  which  was  last 
year  obtained  for  the  nation  at  the 
dispersal  of  the  Pourtalds  collection. 
And  only  the  other  evening,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature,  '  On  Recent  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Sculpture  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  British  Museum,' 
Mr.  Vaux,  the  writer,  classed  this 
head— or  bust,  it  is  difficult  to  call 
it  either  with  perfect  propriety— 
amongst  the  very  finest  in  our  mag- 
nificent collection.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  '  London  Society '  have 
already  paid  more  than  one  visit  to 
this,  tiie  '  Giustiniani  Apollo ;'  and 
some  of  them  will  have  noticed— 
what  the  engraving  illustrating  otir 
subject  will  enable  even  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  original  to  re- 
mark— ^that  upon  the  featnres  there 
sits  the  expression  of  a  feeling  or 
state  of  mmd  different  to  any  of 
those  we  have  just  quoted  from 
Mdller  as  generally  incident  to  the 
sculptured  representations  of  the 
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god.  What  this  expressioii  is  we 
ahall  point  out  in  a  few  explanatory 
Bentenoes  by-and-by. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  impor- 
tation of  this  yaluable  and  coetly 
(a^ooo/.)  work  of  art,  the  'Athenaenm ' 
concluded  a  short  notice  of  it  with 
a  cruel  expression  of  doubt  'Is 
it  really  an  Apollo?'  But  it  did 
not  allow  any  statement  to  appear 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
expressed  hesitation  to  sanction  the 
authenticity  of  the  '  so-called  Gius- 
tiniani  Apollo '  was  founded.  Cer- 
tainly the  hair  seems,  to  modem 
eyes  at  least,  to  &Tour  the  idea  of  a 
feminiue  rather  than  a  masculine 
arrangement  But.  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  eccentricities 
of  the  coiffure  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  that  such  an  objection 
could  scarcely  be  a  very  formidable 
on&  Besides  in  Greek  art  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  hair  was 
characteristic  and  significant  Al- 
though thick  and  long  hair  had 
been  usual  in  Greece  from  the 
Homeric  ages,  yet,  alougside  of  the 
custom  of  so  wearing  it,  had  flou- 
rished another  of  wearing  it  cut 
shorty  chiefly,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
amongst  athletes  and  others  of 
their  persuasion.  So  that  when, 
in  sculpture,  we  meet  with  a  head, 
the  hair  of  which  is  represented 
as  dose-lying  and  slightly  curled, 
we  may  presumably  decide  that  tiie 
figure  was  intended  to  represent  an 
athlete.  If  extraordinary  strength 
and  masculine  power  and  develop- 
ment had  to  be  represented,  the 
short  locks  of  the. hair  would  as- 
sume a  stiffer  and  more  crisped 
form;  on  the  contrary,  a  sorter, 
more  delicate,  and  more  elegant 
figure  would  demand  that  the  hair 
should  be  more  open,  curling  down 
over  the  obeeks  »and  neck  in  long 
waved  lines.  'A  grand  and  lofty 
feeling  of  independence  seems  to 
have  had  as  a  symbol  amongst  the 
Greeks,  hair  which  reared  itself,  as 
it  were,  from  ih&  middle  of  the 
forehead  and  fell  down  on  both  sides 
in  large  arches  and  waves.  The 
artistic  treatment  of  the  hair,  which 
in  sculpture  has  often  something 
omventional,  resulted,  in  earlier 
times,  from  the  genend  striving 
after  xegulariiy  and  elegance;  and 


afterwards,  from  the  endeavour  to 
produce,  by  the  sharp  separation 
of  the  masses,  effects  of  light,  similar 
to  those  observable  in  tbe  natural 
hair.'  (Muller's  'Ancient  Art  and 
its  Bemains.')  The  difficulty  of  the 
hair  is,  therefore,  we  infer,  not  an 
insuperable  one:  in  fsust,  it  is 
scarcely  one  at  all. 

But  a  more  real  difficulty  which 
is  very  apt  to  challenge  the  spec- 
tator, is  the  painful  and  suffering 
expression  on  the  features  of  the 
tutelary  god  of  light  and  joy  and 
beauty.  Can  the  idea  of  pain  and 
sadness  be  reconciled  with  the  per- 
son and  functions  of  so  splendid  a 
divinity  as  PhoBbus  Apollo?  It  con; 
and  in  this  way : — 

After  Apollo  had  slain  Python, 
he  was  compelled,  according  to 
iEschylus,  to  expiate  the  shedding 
of  the  monster's  blood  by  a  sojourn 
and  servitude  in  the  realms  of 
Hades— a  sojourn  otherwise  spoken 
of,  very  naturally,  as  a  temporary 
death.  This  legend,  as  Plutarch 
and  iBlian  testify,  early  varied  to 
the  effect  that  Apollo,  after  slaying 
Python,  fled  from  Delphi  to  Tempo, 
and  there  made  expiation.  The 
two  assertions  have  a  mythical 
harmony,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  circumstance  that  tiie  city 
of  Pheraa,  past  or  through  which 
the  way  of  the  god,  6dos  Hv^tc^r,  to 
Tempo  lay,  was  eausred  to  the  sub- 
terranean deities. 

Every  eight  years  the  combat  of 
Apollo  with  Python  was  represented 
at  Delphi  by  a  boy  who  dramati- 
cally impersonated  the  god.  When 
the  conflict  was  over,  the  victorious 
youth  set  out  by  the  sacred  road  to 
Tempe,  in  Northern  Thessaly,  in 
order  to  be  purified  there.  The 
purification  accomplished,  he  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  a  Theoria,  or 
sacrificial  embassy,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the 
sacred  valley. 

Now  if  Apollo,  undergoing  a 
tedious  and  sombre  journey,  or 
serving,  shorn  of  his  beams,  in  the 
shades  below,  because  the  crying 
blood  of  Python  must  be  satisfied — 
if  Apollo,  so  circumstanced,  was  a 
subject  proper  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, may  he  not  have  been  an 
equally  fitting  subject  for  the  artist? 
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Further,  and  more  particularly,  may 
not  the  sculptor  of  the  head  lately 
added  to  the  British  Museum  have 
chosen  to  represent  the  god  either 
when  undergoing  the  death,  or  ser- 
vitude, or  suspension  of  glory,  in 
his  own  person;  or  else,  when 
periodically,  at  the  end  of  every 
eight  years,  renewing  the  pain  and 
mortification  of  that  time  in  the 
mimic  commemorative  expiation  of 
the  boy-combatant  who  personated 
him? 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  a  possible 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question 
that  the  following  lines  have  been 
written.  If  the  position  taken  in  them 
be  tenable — and  we  do  not  very  well 
see  how  it  can  be  assailed— the  '  so- 
called  Giustinioni  Apollo'  may  be 
regarded  as  occupying  a  place  in 
the  Art  department  of  the  Greek 
mythology  analogous  to  the  place 
held  in  that  of  Christianity  by  such 
pictures  as  the  '  Ecce  Homo'  of 
Guido  or  of  Correggio. 

It  may  save  a  note  if,  a  propos  of 
the  second  and  third  stanzas,  it  is 
here  recalled  to  the  reader's  memory, 
that,  although  Achilles,  the  son  of 
Thetis,  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  Paris,  it  was  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Apollo ;  and  also,  that 
Apollo  had  slain  the  sons  of  the  too 
rash  and  conceited  Niob^,  who  for 
sorrow  wept  herself  away  to  a 
stone.  These  otherwise  discon- 
solate mothers,  in  sympathy  with 
a  reverently  silent  sea  and  land,  are 
represented  by  Oallimachus,  in  his 
learned  '  Hymn  to  Apollo,'  as  for- 
getting their  ii^'uries  whenever  the 
minstrels  struck  up  in  praise  of 
the  Far-Darter,  and  the  '  lo  Pssan,' 
was  chanted. 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  place 
himself  for  a  moment  in  the  position 
of  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  god, 
he  will  fulfil  the  main  condition  to 
be  observed  in  joining  the  invoca- 
tion to  which  we  have  given  the 
title  of 

Afollo  at  Expiation. 

Ood  of  the  golden  quiver, 
God  of  the  golden  bow, 
Ood  of  the  shaft  of  gold  ;  ' 
Joy  of  the  Olympian  hold, 
Life  of  the  world  below, 
BrigbtneoB  of  lake  and  river : 


God  of  the  unlltog  llpi. 
God  of  the  beamy  eye, 
God  of  the  radiant  wul^ 
Say  what  nnfiiithomed  dole. 
Say  what  high  agony. 
Say  what  divine  ecUpee 
Shadows  thy  beauty,  saddeDS  thy  mirth. 
Hangs  heaven  with  twilight,  with  midnlgbt 
the  earth? 
God  of  the  qneod>le«  ilre. 
For  thee  the  lieative  throng 
Thy  flower-prankt  shrines  envrcathe 
With  inoense'  balmy  breath ; 
For  thee  the  swell  of  song 
Joins  with  the  sacred  lyre : 
Ocean  is  hushed  and  stUl, 
SIghless  the  charmM  breexe 
'Mongst  leaves  withoat  a  quiver; 
Babbles  no  more  the  river ; 
No  more  the  forest  trees 
Wail  over  plain  and  hill : 
TheUs  forgives  ttiee;  Niob6  stands. 
Nor  drops  a  tear  on  her  stony  huay^ 
Rapt  with  the  strain  devout. 
Nature  for  love  of  tbee. 
Slackens  her  tireless  care ; 
Only  doth  Echo  clear 
Labour  from  sea  to  sea, 
TuaslDg  the  P<mn  shout: 
lo  resounding  ever 
QTp  fh)m  the  earth  below. 
Up  to  the  Olympian  bold  :— 
'God  of  the  shaft  of  gold, 
God  of  the  golden  bow, 
God  of  the  golden  quiver ; 
lo !  let  fly  at  the  serpent  curst, 
Son  of  Latona.  *•  a  help  fhun  the  first !"  \ 

God  of  the  healing  hair, 
God  of  the  lengthened  life  ; 
God  of  the  dty  and  mart, 
God  of  the  laughing  heart. 
End  now  our  catic  and  strife. 
Come  with  tby  presence  fair  : 
Lo  I  we  are  worthy  of  love, 
Clean  are  our  waiting  minds. 
Waiting  a  sight  of  thee  >- 
Come  in  thy  beauty  free. 
Wafted  on  lephyr-winds 
Soft  from  the  regions  above. 
Jo ! — the  Pceant  die  on  our  lips ; 
Phorbus  Apollo,  break  thine  eclipse ! 

Come,  for  the  Python  is  slain — 
Omen  of  ill  is  the  word— 
From  the  Aimes  of  his  brealh 
Poisoned  in  life  and  death, 
Penance  demands  our  locd ; 
Him.  Night  and  Hades  gain. 
Ah  I  well  may  his  visage  gloom. 
And  well  may  his  worshippers  moan; 
Till  back  in  a  torrent  of  light. 
Till  back  in  his  beauty  bright 
He  cometh,  but  not  alone ;  / 

He  comes  with  a  hecatomb ; 
With  iires  theoric  his  altars  glow. 
And  penance  is  lost  in  the  Joyous  lo ! 

There  is  not  much  to  be  known 
for  certain  as  to  the  history  of  the 
head  of  Apollo  of  which  we  have 
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been  dificoursing.  But  what  we 
can  tell,  in  few  words,  we  will.  And 
for  this  purpose  w6  shall  adapt  the 
information  supplied  by  Theodore 
Panofka  in  his  '  Antiques  du  Ca- 
binet Pourtalds,'  published  at  Paris 
in  1834. 

'  It  cannot  be  doubted,  according  to 
Panofka,  that  this  beautiful  marble 
head  formerly  belonged  to  a  statue 
of  Apollo.  From  the  bent  position 
and  rtfoulement  of  the  neck,  it  is 
proper  to  infer  that  the  figure  was  a 
sitting  one.  And  the  loss  of  the 
entire  statue  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  work  of  the  head 
is  in  a  style  which  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare  amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  art  It  is  a  blending 
of  the  severity  of  the  artists  of 
^gina  with  the  boldness  and 
freedom  of  Phidias.  In  the  hair 
there  are  involutions  and.  other 
details  which  belong  of  right  to 
sculpture  in  bronze.  To  assign  an 
epoch  to  the  production  of  such  a 
work  as  this,  is  a  task  presenting 
too  many  difficulties  when  the  head 
alone  is  extant  It  is  more  easy  to 
recognise  the  nobleness  of  the  ex- 
pression, the  grandeur  and  the 
majesty  of  its  traits,  as  well  as  the 
mechimical  genius  which  stamps  it 
with  a  character  singular  for  its 
perfect  greatness. 

The  hair  still  preserves  an  un- 
mistakable trace  of  what  was  once 
a  deep  colouring;  a  fact  which  in- 
duces the  supposition  that  a  light 
and  unenduring  tint  applied  to  the 
flesh  parts  has  been  effoced  by  the 
action  of  time.  It  was  probably  on 
aooount  of  his  use  of  several  colours 
in  his  work,  that  the  scnlptoi^  gave 
such  weight  and  emphaos  to  the 
eyebrows  and  the  bolder  outlines; 
because  colour  would  have  the  effect 
of  softening  down  the  angles  and  of 
reducing  &e  several  surfaces  to 
hannony  upon  a  whitish  ground, 
the  tone  and  mass  of  which  would 
correct  the  sharpness  left  by  the 


chisel,  a  sharpness  which  is  at  pro- 
sent  plainly  distinguishable. 
•  This  head,  which  formed  the  most 
beautiful  ornament  of  the  Gius- 
tiniani  gallery,  justiy  enjoyed  a 
European  celebrity  under  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Giustiniani  Apollo. 
It  would  appear  that  even  of  old 
the  Bomans  did  not  possess  the 
entire  statue,  but  the  head  only, 
the  merit  of  which  they  sufficiently 
appreciated,  probably  keeping  it 
exposed  in  a  temple,  both  for  the 
worship  of  the  devout  and  for  the 
admiration  of  lovers  of  art.  Of  this 
use  of  a  sculpture  we  have  a  striking 
example  in  the  superb  head  of 
.^ccdapius,  found  at  Milo,  and  at 
present  occupying  a  place  in  the 
Mus^  Blacas.  This  head  belonged 
at  first  to  a  statue ;  afterwards,  al- 
though simply  a  fragment,  it  was 
placed,  as  an  object  very  dear  and 
precious  to  art,  in  a  cha^l  of  iEs- 
culapius.  It  bore  an  inscription 
which  designated  it  as  a  votive 
offering ;  and  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  we  names  of  the  divinity  and 
the  donor.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  same  thing  happened  with  re- 
gard to  the  head  of  the  Giustiniani 
Apollo;  since  no  other  fragment 
belonging  to  the  statue  of  which  it 
formed  a  nart  has  been  discovered, 
and  since  the  appearance  of  the  neck 
gives  a  decisive  technical  verdict 
against  the  supposition  that  the  ori- 
gmal  work  was  no  more  than  a  bust 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Charles  Newton,  Keeper  of  the 
Greek  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  whose  most  kind  and 
active  interest  both  the  artist  and 
the  present  writer  are  much  in- 
debted, inclines  to  the  opinion  that, 
as  the  Giustiniani  family  were  for- 
merly the  masters  of  Sdo,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
head  of  which  is  still  named  after 
them,  may  be  presumably  referred 
to  that  island. 

A.  H.  G. 
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ABUSE  is  a  sign  either  of  affection 
01  of  jealotusj.  Onr  enemiea, 
if  they  are  not  also  fools  or  riyals, 
do  not  generally  waste  their  predons 
time  in  pointing  out  oar  defeots 
either  to  onrselyes  or  to  anybody 
else.  The  sweet  morsel  of  censori- 
onaness  is  left  for  the  most  part  to 
be  rolled  nnder  the  tongne  of  onr 
friends  and  admirers.  Every  draw- 
back from  excellence,  in  proportion 
to  the  vehemence  with  whicn  it  is 
insisted  on,  is  a  lefb-handed  tribute 
to  a  residuum  of  worth  or  greatness 
after  that  drawback  has  been  hand- 
somely allowed  for.  A  whispered 
suspicion  of  the  honour  of  a  Gom- 
hill  burglar  would  be  something 
akin  to  an  absurdity;  and  a  mild 
caveat  against  the  benevolence  of  a 
murderer  would  be  very  like  an  im- 
pertinence. We  are  exigent  in  our 
demands  for  chiaroscuro  in  charac- 
ter; we  desiderate  the  picturesque 
in  our  processes  of  mental  analysis. 
The  sun  must  not  be  without  a 
spot,  or  even  an  eruption.  The  good 
must  not  be  perfect ;  the  great  must 
not  be  measureless ;  the  bed  must  not 
be  irredeemably  depraved  ;  the  little 
must  not  be  microscopic.  The  devil, 
or  an  advocate  who  holds  a  brief 
from  him,  will  demur  to  the  canoni- 
zation of  the  saint;  and  tho  saint 
will  protest  with  bated  breath  that 
the  devil  is  a  piebald,  and  not  so 
uniformly  black  as  some  prejudice 
artists  have  depicted  him.  We  know 
by  relation  and  comparison.  The 
altitude  of  an  Alp  is  then  most 
pointed  when  it  is  supposed  to  spring 
from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  glory 
of  one  nation  is  best  evidenc^  by 
reference  to  the  degradation  of 
another.  The  nobleness  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  recognised  by  contrast 
with  his  fellows ;  and  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  particular  &cultieB 
and  sentiments  is  understood  only 
by  allowing  for  the  stroigth  or 
weakness  of  their  contraries. 

Intellectual  giantry  offers  the 
fiedrest  quarry  when  we  would  fly 
our  fiedcons  at  peccadilloes.  The  man 


IB  perched,  like  a  St  Simon  Stock, 
on  the  pillar  of  his  genius;  and  at 
its  base  the  sacred  geese  with  hiss 
and  cackle  keep  their  watch  and 
ward.  The  man  cannot  abdicate 
hjs  mental  greatness;  like  a  dty 
set  upon  a  hill,  he  stands  forth  to 
view;  and  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
attempt  if  he  endeavoured  to  cloak 
any  ^inelegance  in  his  pose  or  de- 
fault of  symmetiy  in  his  propor- 
tions. 

The  nearer  the  approach  to  pei^ 
fection  in  any  object  of  admiration, 
the  more  vexing  is  the  flaw  that 
will  intrude  itself  on  the  intolerant 
consciousness.  Our  love  of  an  ob- 
ject— of  course  we  put  away  the 
tpomey  sentimentality  that  is  pro- 
verbially blind—our  love  of  an  ob- 
ject is  the  measure  of  our  painful 
perception  of  its  shortcomings.  If 
the  heroes  in  our  Walhalla  were  all 
perfect,  they  would  be  all  alike-  as 
it  is  they  are  differenced  by  their 
fiftults  as  much  as  by  their  excellen- 
cies. We  can  neither  praise  with- 
out insinuating  blame,  nor  blame 
without  suggesting  praise.  Discri- 
mination apart,  our  commendation 
would  expend  itself  in  the  ihono- 
syllabic  '  nice,'  so  comprehensively 
and  exquisitely  appropriate  to  the 
various  delicacies  of  feminine  criti- 
cism. Now  a  '  nice '  man  is  about 
as  flavourless  as  an  epicurean  god 
— he  has  attained  to  the  neutrality 
of  a  washed-out  cloud,  to  an  apo- 
theosis of  ethereal  insipidity. 

It  was  not  the  intermittent  out- 
break of  a  septennial  morality  that 
made  England  shudder  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Lord  Byron,  as  Ma- 
eaulay  would  have  us  believe.  *  In 
genend,'  says  the  latter,  reviewing 
Moore's  life  of  the  former,  '  elope- 
ments, divorcee,  and  family  quarrels 
pass  with  littie  notice.  We  read  the 
scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and 
forget  it  But  once  in  six  or  seven 
years  our  virtue ,  becomes  outra- 
geous. We  cannot  suffer  the  laws 
of  religion  and  decencv  to  be  vio- 
lated.    We  must  make  a  stand 


•  •  The  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne.'  By  Pcroy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  With  Illus- 
trations from  Diawings  by  the  Author  and  others.  In  two  Tolumes*  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall,  193^  Piccadilly.    1864. 
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against  Tioe.  We  must  teach  liber- 
tines that  the  English  people  ap« 
I)Teciate  the  importance  of  domestio 
ties.  Accordingly,  some  unforta* 
nate  man,  in  no  respect  more  de- 
prayed  than  hundreds  whose  of- 
fences have  been  treated  with  lenity, 
is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice. If  he  has  children,  tney  are 
to  be  taken  from  him.  If  he  has 
a  profession,  he  is  to  be  driyen  from 
it  He  is  cut  by  the  higher  orders, 
and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in 
tmth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy,  by 
whose  yicarions  agonies  all  the 
other  transgressors  of  the  same 
class  are,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently 
chastised.  We  reflect  yery  compla- 
cently on  our  own  seyerity,  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high 
standard  of  morals  established  in 
England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 
At  length  our  anger  is  satiated;  our 
yictim  is  ruined  and  heartbroken; 
and  our  yirtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep 
lor  seyen  years  mora' 

This  is  perhaps  true  so  fiir  as 
the  phenomena  are  concerned ;  but 
for  these  phenomena  there  are 
deeper  reasons  than  the  mere  ca- 
price to  which  the  author  assumes 
that  they  are  to  be  referred.  Ma- 
caulay's  protest  against  injustice, 
as  leyelled  at  Lord  Byron,  fiftlls  wide 
of  the  mark.  England  was  tearfully 
indignant  that  the  greatest  poet 
should  also  be  the  greatest  repro- 
bate of  the  day.  The  grayamen  of 
the  charge  against '  Don  Juan '  was 
that  he  had  made  his  grand  dShut  as 
'  Ghilde  Harold.'  The  existence  of 
a  speck  will  be  as  widely  known  as 
the  brilliant  fiune  which  it  tar- 
nishes. Imperfections  become  im* 
mortal  when  they  cluster  about  a 
deathless  nama  It  is  not  that  Lord 
Byron  was  singular  in  his  mcral 
eccentricity  that  he  was  selected  for 
singular  denunciation.  Others  had 
sinned  and  suffered  by  the  thou- 
aand;  but  commonplace  yice  could 
not  be  accommodated  with  a  splen- 
did gibbet  on  which  to  enact  th^ 
scarecrow,  or  creak  peccavi  to  the 
midnight  Yice  alone,  whether  in 
peer  or  peasant,  will  only  entitle  a 
man  to  nill  in  with  the  ruck  of 
sinners,  who  are  to  be  hooted  and 
lamented  in  the  mass. 

Vencm  ^  no9  nunUoriB,    Iq  that 


bloodless  eighteenth  century,  from 
the  dreary  genius  of  which  we  haye 
been  mercifolly  deliyered,  when  the 
life  of  the  Ohurch  was  the  galyanism 
of  intrigue,  we  owe  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  Beyerend  Laurence  Sterne  to 
belieye  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
clergy  before  whom  he  stood  out  in 
the  bold  relief  of  an  apostle.  If  he 
had  only  manured  his  glebe ;  if  he 
had  only  fought  his  cocks ;  if  he 
had  only  drunk  and  swore  and  gam- 
bled like  a  mob  of  other  cassocked 
blackguards,  history  and  charity 
would  haye  whined  out  their  sweetly 
harmonious  requiescat,  and  left  him  to 
his  rest  in  '  the  tomb  of  all  the  Trul- 
libers.'  With  a  wildness  approach- 
ing hysteria,  Thackeray  has  told  us 
what  Sterne  was,  or  seemed  to  him 
to  be.  Fielding  and  his  disciple, 
Macaulay,  by  painting  a  background 
of  his  clerical  contemporaries,  haye 
challenged  for  him  some  title  to 
honour  for  not  being  what  he  was 
not  But  it  was  time  that  Sterne 
should  be  championed  more  di- 
rectly than  by  inference;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  come  to  the  rescue 
in  a  couple  of  warm-hearted  but  not 
oyerreaching  yolumes,  that  offer  the 
first  dearly-defined  ftdl-length  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  humour.  The  yulgar  no- 
tions about  Sterne — fixed  especially 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray's 'Humourists' — and  the  kind 
of  multifarious  research  which  any 
one  who  would  guide  to  a  truer  and 
larger  estimate  would  haye  to  prac- 
tise, are  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as 
follows  :— 

*  The  poputer  yiew— the  figure  of 
Sterne  in  tne  stereoscope,  as  it  may 
be  called— is  that  of  an  abandoned 
clergyman,  free  of  manners,  gross 
in  speech  and  writings;  a  Joseph 
Sur&ce  in  orders ;  a  Mw,  whining, 
and  canting  parson,  who  sold  Ms 
sentiment  to  the  boolo^llers;  a  cold, 
unfeeling,  heartless /'mountebank," 
that  whimpered  oyer  a  dead  donkey 
but  left  his  mother  to  starye;  a 
cruel  and  neglectful  husband,  a  cold 
&ther,  and  a  hollow  friend ;  one  that 
corrupted  his  age  with  a  foul  stream 
of  written  impurity,  and  poured  out 
his  corruption  upon  a  spotless  and 
reluctant  generation ;  —  in  short, 
"the  foul  satyr,"  "the  coward;'^ 
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"  the  wretched  wom-out  old  scamp ;" 
"  the  feeble  wietch/'  and  "  moun- 
tebank;" as,  indeed,  he  has  been 
painted  in  the  yigoions  language 
of  one  of  the  best  masters  of  Eng- 
lish of  our  day.  It  is  scarcely  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  is  the  carter 
de-visUe  of  Sterne  that  is  best  known 
and  most  &miliar  to  the  world.  On 
the  questions  arising  out  of  Sterne's 
morals,  and  manners,  and  writings, 
I  have  not  ventured  to  pass  any  very 
decided  judgment,  merely  submit- 
ting to  the  reader's  consideration 
such  facts  as  seem  to  have  proper 
weight.  It  will,  at  least,  be  con- 
ceded that  in  this  respect  there  has 
been  great  exaggeration.  But  on 
other  questions  —  the  questions 
whether  his  sentiment  was  false  and 
mere  tinsel,  whether  his  nature  was 
kindly,  genial,  generous — I  Aave  ven- 
tured to  offer  a  decided  opinion — 
an  opinion  in  which  I  dare  to  hope 
that  those  who  shall  kindly  accom- 
pany me  to  the  end  of  this  narrative 
will  join. 

'  The  curious  student,  seeking  in- 
formation as  to  how  this  eccentric 
lived,  and  for  that  special  key  to  a 
man's  works  which  is  hung  up  only 
on  one  of  the  innumerable  pegs  and 
hooks  which  line  the  passages  of 
his  life,  must  hunt  up  the  encydo- 
paedias  and  dictionaries  for  a  bare 
column  or  two,  which  the  new  dic- 
tionary has  filched  from  the  old  en- 
csyclopffidia,  and  which  the  newer 
encydopsedia  has  helped  itself  to 
from  the  older  dictionarv.  He  will, 
indeed,  light  on  an  excellent  discri- 
minative sketch  by  M.  Walcknaer, 
m  the  wonderftd  and  confounding 
roll  of  memoirs  known  as  the  '*  Bio- 
graphic Universelle" — a  monument 
of  that  special  combination  of  enor- 
mous canvasand  miniature  details  in 
which  Frenchmen,  and  Frenchmen 
alone,  excel.  It  is  critical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  g^vanizes  the  Joitherto  dry 
bones  with  true  French  spirit;  yet 
it  is  but  a  very  brief  article.  Intiiis 
magazine  and  that,  he  will  light  on 
a  stray  paper  or  two — curiously 
exact  reproductions  of  each  other. 
There  is  the  vigorous  and,  it  must 
be  said,  cruel  sketch  of  the  author 
of  "  Esmond,"  full  of  scathing  satire 
and  dramatic  effects,  to  reach  which 
but  too  noany  other  things  have 


been  unhappily  sacrificed;  with 
which  may  be  contrasted  an  admi- 
rable "  Quarterly  Beview  "  article, 
written  in  a  true  spirit  of  genial 
appreciation,  yet  not  without  a  calm 
critical '  severity — a  memoir  full  of 
information  and  happy  points  of 
illustration.  The  best  of  all  the 
memoirs  now  existing  are  the  three 
or  four  short  pages  which  he  him- 
self had  "  set  down  for  my  daughter 
Lydia,"  and  which  are  sprinkled 
plentifully  with  the  dashes  and  in- 
terjections and  customary  spasmo- 
dics  of  the  writer.  Lively,  graphic, 
and  full  of  particulars,  and  tho- 
roughly Shandean  all  the  while,  it 
remains  the  basis  for  all  other  more 
expanded  accounts. 

'  Any  one  who  would  desire  to  call 
up  and  vivify  that  "cadaverous 
bale  of  goods,"  as  he  styled,  a  few 
months  oefore  his  dissolution,  his 
curious  figure,  with  a  grim  irony ; 
or  who  would  see  the  odd  "  York- 
shire Parson,"  with  his  blunted  fea- 
tures, his  sunken  chest  (where 
blood-vessels  were  periodically 
breaking),  his  quips  ana  humours, 
must  grope  for  himself  through  piles 
of  literature  contemporary  with  the 
deceased  clergyman,  and  thus  piece 
tc^ether  for  himself,  with  much 
trouble  and  difficulty,  a  kind  of  in- 
sufficient image.  He  will  have  to 
bore  into  the  massive  quartos 
wherein  are  accumulated  Garrick's 
letters;  he  will  have  to  extract  a 
page  from  Warburton,  a  sentence 
here  and  there  from  Walpole,  a  line 
or  two  from  Boswell,  and,  possibly, 
shower  over  all  profuse  sprinklings 
from  the  '* Gtmtieman's  Magazine** 
and  the  "  Lcmdon  Chronicla"  He 
will  have  to  group  tableaux  vivans, 
wherein  Jack  Wilkes,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, Grebillon  the  Son,  the  Reve- 
rend Edward  Lascelles,  the  noto- 
rious John  Hall  Stevenson,  and 
Charles  Townshend  are  the  more 
conspicuous  undraped  fig^ures.  And 
behind  them  he  will  have  to  paint, 
with  suitable  scenery  and  decoiar 
lions,  London  in  all  its  racketing 
exactiy  a  century  ago,  with  those 
dinners  to  which  our  clergyman  was 
engaged  a  fortnight  deep—the  par- 
ties, ridottos,  and  Soho  fBstivals, 
under  the  questionable  direction  of 
Mrs.  Gomelys :  then  shift  the  stage 
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on  to  the  old  post-ioads  of  France 
— ^to  the  grim,  sandy,  sea-blown 
Bqnare  of  Calais,  where  Dessein 
took  him  out  to  show  him  the 
£unous  chaise— to  Montreuil  and 
Amiens,  the  very  ring  of  which 
wordfi,  at  this  day,  when  chanted 
loudly  by  the  blue-frocked  porters 
at  the  Great  Northern  Eailway,  stirs 
up  all  the  notes  and  music  of  that 
''SentimentalJoumey."  He  must 
reconstruct  Paris  too— the  Paris  of 
one  hundred  years  ago,  picturesque 
yet  dirt^;  full  of  blind  alleys  and 
dark  wmding  streets,  overflowing 
with  the  finest  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  world,  clad  in  the  "  bright 
clean  scarlet  coat/'  and  "  handsome 
blue  satin  waistcoat,  embroidered 
fancifully  enough;"  together  with 
"  muslin  ruffles,  bien  hrodees;*  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  second- 
hand suit  which  he  gave  La  Fleur 
the  four  louis-d'ors  to  purchase  in 
the  Hue  de  Friperie;— the  Paris, 
too,  where  the  "young  Count  de 
Fkmeant"  remarked  how  Mr. 
Sterne's  "solitaire"  was  "pinned 
too  straight  about"  his  neck,  and 
which  should  be  "plus  badinant" 
the  Count  said,  looking  down  upon 
his  own; — the  Paris,  too,  where 
there  were  the  little  infidel  dinners 
with  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  Di- 
derot, and  other  pleasant  freethink- 
ers; where  deism  was  highly 
fiuhionable  among  fine  ladies  and 

gntlemen ;  and  where  the  Sybarite 
>uis,  with  his  flowing:  periwig,  was 
as  a  sort  of  god — ^a  rather  dissolute 
divinity  in  truth,  but  still  a  being 
of  tremendous  power.  Then  we 
must  hurry  down  the  post-roads  of 
France,  t^ugh  the  rich  pastoral 
country  and  t£e  luscious  wine-dis- 
thcts,  which  even  now  have  a 
strange,  old-fashioned  look,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  express-train 
running  wild  through  the  land: 
then  on  by  rough  roads,  changing 
horses  at  lonely  auberges— where 
odd  postilions  in  shining  glaze-hats, 
and  white  wool-wigs,  and  enormous 
jackboots  like  leather  pails,  come* 
tramping  forth,  leading  stout,  round- 
fkmked,  white-speckled  Normandy 
horses,  with  pink  nostrils  (very 
fierce  and  plunging  brutes) — then 
struggling  over  the  mountains  into 
Italy,  and  on  to  Turin^  where  are 
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all  the  English  on  their  grand  tour. 
Bound  the  lank  Yorkshire  parson 
congregate  many  gay  figures;  be- 
hind bun  are  set  many  lively  pic- 
tures. These  are  the  agreeable 
plaisauTices  we  must  explore  for 
anything  like  a  reproduction  of  the 
life  of  the  Eeverend  Laurence 
Sterne. 

'  Above  all,  from  a  careful  study  of 
his  own  books  may  be  gathered 
some  sufficient  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  character — of  that  poor, 
cruelly  and  ungraciously-handled 
character,  which  had  so  many  weak- 
nesses but  so  many  more  redeeming 
features.  For  the  true  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  points  of  charac- 
ter and  facte  lies  on  the  surface  of 
an  author's  writings :  a  "  working  " 
which  was  never  so  happily  turned 
to  profit  as  in  Mr.  Forster's  admi- 
rable "  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith." ' 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
illiberal  style  of  criticism  that  would 
find  fault  with  a  biographer  for  trac- 
ing the  object  of  his  labours  to  the 
time  of  the  Deluge  or  the  Creation. 
Personally  we  rather  confess  to  a 
feeling  that  such  biographers  do  not 
go  far  enough.  If  ever  the  Dar- 
winian school  get  the  length  of  pro- 
ducing a  Life,  there  is  hope  that  we 
shall  see  a  model  one,  in  which  the 
biographee  will  be  dodged  back- 
wards to  the  epoch  of  the  very 
earliest  geological  formation.  In- 
vestigation into  embryonic  person- 
ality is  very  promismg,  and  before 
long  may  confer  a  departmental 
immortality  upon  its  pioneer.  A 
Life  so  treated  will  require  a  certain 
amount  of  voluminousness ;  and  it 
is  excusable  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  only  two  volumes  at  his 
disposal,  should  have  rested  thank- 
fuUy  at  a  stage  considerably  short 
of  ante-chaotic  genealogy.  But  ho 
has  properly  and  pleasantly  con- 
trived to  introduce  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  matter  about  the  Shan- 
dean  ancestry,  whether  dhrect  or 
collateral.  We,  who  have  only  a 
fractional  part  of  his  space  at  com- 
mand, must  be  content  to  come  to 
almost  immediate  account  of  Sterne 
himself.  Originally,  it  is  reasonably 
conjectured,  from  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, there  are  branches  of  the  Sterne 
&mily  in  various  locaUties  both  in 
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England  and  Ireland.  The  York* 
Bhizid  branch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  family  reached  its  cul- 
mination when  it  produced  an  arohr 
bishop,  Richard  Sterne  (1664-168 3), 
and  hiB  great-grandson,  we  Beyerend 
Laurence  of  our  proaent  animadyer- 
SLona. 

Of  the  thirteen  children  of  the 
Archbishop  only  fiye  are  traceable. 
One  of  these,  named  Simon,  lAarried 
Mary  Jaques,  the  heiress  of  Elving- 
ton,  'a  fiedr  estate,  outside  York,' 
and  became  by  her  the  fistther  of 
Lieutenant  Boger,  who,  haying 
taken  to  wife  Agnes  Hebert  or 
Herbert,  the  widow  of  an  army 
captain,  and  daughter-in-law  of  ooe 
Nuttle,  'a  noted  sutler,'  of  Glonmel, 
beoiune  in  his  turn  the  &ther  of  our 
Laurence.  The  wedded  life  of  this 
luckless  pair  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  weary  joumeyings  and 
continental  war&re ;  during  which, 
so  fftr  as  Mrs.  Sterne  was  concerned, 
the  perils  of  trayel  were  aggrayated 
by  tiie  regular  or  irregular  recur- 
rence of  the  perils  of  childbirth. 
Mrs.  Sterne,  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
with  pathetic  realism,  'was  little 
more  than  a  poor  genteel  tramp, 
whose  chief  foible  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of 'incessant  parturition.'  Lau- 
rence, the  second  of  a  hapless  brood, 
who  for  the  most  part  came  into 
the  world  in  a  hurry,  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  hurry  with  which 
they  quitted  it,  was  bom  at  Glon- 
mel, on  the  24th  Noyember,  1713, 
the  year  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
After  much  yagabondage  with  his 
wife  and  family,  the  prior  lieutenant 
went  away  alone  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Gibraltar  (i?^?))  where, 
finding  his  life  too  monotonously 
peaceful,  he  managed  to  embroil 
himself  in  a  '  difficulty '  about  a 
goose  with  a  certain  Captain  Philips, 
by  whom  he  was  run  through  the 
body,  and  deftly  pinned  to  the  wall 
of  the  room  in  which  the  duel  took 
place.  The  lieutenant  rather  snr^ 
yiyed  than  reooyered  from  his  im^ 
palement;  and,  in  1731,  he  died  in 
Jamaica,  a  yictim  to  a  complication 
of '  Yellow  Jack.'  consumption,  and 
the  lingering  effects  of  the  thrust 
from  Captain  Philips' rapier.  Un- 
complaimng,  taking  to  the  last  such 
gentle  ezerdae  as  his  wasted  frame 


was  capable  of,  he  finally  'aat  down 
in  an  armchair'  and  meekly  died, to 
be  afterwards  made  immortal  as  the 
original  of  the  sketch  of  Le  Feyie, 
piously  taosfigurad  by  the  filial 
Tristram. 

Henceforth  it  is  with  this  last  and 
his  immediate  affiurs  tiiat  we  most 
concern  onrselyeB.  At  the  time  of 
his  other's  death,  Laurence  Sterne, 
then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Halifax  Free  School.  At  this 
school  he  had  been  fixed  since  the 
year  1737;  and  he  continued  there 
until,  in  1732,  he  entered  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  'My  cousin 
Sterne,  of  Elyington,'  he  says,  writ- 
ing long  after,  'by  Qod's  care  of 
me,  became  a  father  to  me,  and  sent 
me  to  the  uniyersity,'  &c  'What 
manner  of  schoolboy  he  was,  while 
under  the  HalifiKx  ferula,  we  can  but 
conjecture,  and  haye  only  dim  light 
to  help  us.  That  he  was  of  the  fitful 
irregular  pattern— now  £Eur  behind, 
now  crackling  and  sparkling  in  the 
front  rank,  yery  brilliant  and  yery 
idle,  which  is  the  traditional  humour 
of  those  who  are  to  break  out  here- 
after with  a  wild  Ceryantic  course — 
is  highly  probable.  "  Yonder  lean, 
cadayerous  lad,  who  is  always  bor- 
rowing money,  telling  lies,  leering 
at  the  housemaids,  is  Master  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  a  bishop's  grandson, 
and  himself  intended  for  the  Church. 
For  shame,  you  little  reprobate! 
But  what  a  genius  the  fellow  has  I 
He  shall  haye  a  sound  flogging,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  scamp  is  out 
of  the  whipping-room  give  him  a 
gold  medal.  Such  wovJd  be  my 
practice  were  I  Doctor  Birch  ana 
master  of  the  school.*' 

'  A  morning  pi^r,  published  long 
after,  when  Master  Sterne  was  grown 
up  and  famous,  and  when  M  the 
ftshionable  world  was  eager  to 
learn  particulars  of  the  brilliant 
clergyman  who  wrote  so  oddly,  for^ 
nishes  a  bare  line  or  so  in  reference 
to  this  schooltime,  which,  in  the 
utter  dearth  of  all  partictdars,  be- 
comes so  fiir  precious.  Of  a  certain 
authenticity,  too,  as  it  was  whis- 
pered about  ill-naturedly  that  the 
little  memoir  had  been  furnished  by 
the  reyerend  gentleman  himself. 
"At  school,"  it  runs,  "he  would 
learn  when  he  pleased,  and  not 
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oftener  than  (m66  a  fortnight  A 
sentenoe  pregnant  with  meaning  for 
all  its  brevity,  embodying  the  whole 
essence  of  Master  Lanienoe's  marks 
and  judgment-books,  bis  satiaes, 
mediocM,  and  rruUes,  in  great  capi* 
tals.' 

***** 

'  In  the  oonrse  of  his  first  year  he 
read  for  a  sizarship,  and  obtained  it 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1733.  This, 
though  only  worth  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds,  is  an  indication  of 
some  parts  and  industry.  Again, 
that  little  chronicle  before  alluded 
to,  which  was  supplied  to  the 
morning  jMpers,  furnishes  us  with 
a  hint  of  the  part  he  played  while 
wearing  the  undergraduate's  gown. 
All  along  his  course,  and  in  what- 
efTer  disguise,  we  can  track  him  by 
that  irregular  and  spasmodic  gait, 
opposed  to  all  st^y  plodding 
notions,  and  which  betokens,  so 
significantly,  that  the  Oerrantio 
humours  are  presently  to  break 
out.  At  the  university,  says  this 
little  «  Morning  Post "  sketch,  "  he 
spent  the  usual  number  of  years; 
read  a  great  deal,  laughed  more,  and 
Bometimes  took  the  diversion  of 
puzzling  his  tutors.  He  left  Gam- 
bridge  with  the  character  of  an  odd 
man,  who  had  no  harm  in  him,  and 
who  had  parts,  if  he  would  use 
them."  An  odd-looking,  as  well  as 
an  odd  man,  of  a  shrunk,  restless 
figure,  whose  outline  was  to  be 
seen  through  that  regulation  gown 
like  an  anatomy.  It  was  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  had  the  first  of  those 
attacks— the  breaking  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  his  chest — ^which  clung  to 
him  steadily  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  recol- 
lected it  long  after.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  we  come  to 
weigh  any  shortcomings,  what  firail, 
feeble  finunes  his  parents  furnished 
to  their  young  family ;  and  how  he 
only,  and  the  scapegrace  sister,  as 
she  may  be  called,  escaped  ship- 
wreck out  of  all  the  little  cn^, 
Devijehers,  Jorams,  and  the  rest, 
that  put  out  to  sea  with  him. 
There  was  a  fi^tal  cough  which 
clung  to  him  perseveringly  all 
through,  and  was  the  Old  1^  of 
the  Sea  of  his  life.  Further  on,  this 
oongh  tozmentor^  and  the  brittle 


nature  of  the  blood-vessels  in^  his 
chest,  were  to  take  their  place  as 
the  regular  established  irritants  of 

his  days  and  nights.' 

***** 

'  It  only  remains,  then,  to  tell  that 
on  the  a 9th  of  March,  1735,  he 
matriculated ;  and  that  in  the  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year,  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree.  He  is  now 
free  of  the  university,  and  is  not 
likely  to  take  with  him  into  the 
world  that  sort  of  social  furnishing 
which  a  titled  Master  of  the  Ele- 
gances shall,  by-and-by,  write  to  his 
son,  that  Ae  received  from  the  same 
Alma  Mater. 

'On  the  6th  of  March,  1736,  the 
Most  Beverend  Bichard  Beynolds, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  ordain- 
ing deacons  at  Buckden,  in  Hunlr 
ingdonshire;  and  among  the  candi- 
dates was  one  who  had  come  fi^m 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  This 
postulant  was  a  thin,  spare,  hollow- 
chested  youth,  with  joints  and  mem- 
bers but  ill-kept  together ;  with 
curiously  bright  eyes,  and  a  Vol- 
tairean  mouth.  About  that  mouth 
and  eye  there  was  no  very  special 
air  of  sanctity ;  and  the  name  of  the 
new  deacon  was  said  to  be  one 
lAurence  Sterne,  B.A.,  from  York- 
shire. Previously,  his  universiiy 
had  granted  to  him  the  usual  testi- 
monials for  Orders,  which  were  dated 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1736. 
Finally,  at  the  quaint  and  almost 
Shandean  town  of  Chester,  it  may 
be  mentioned  m  anticipation,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1738,  he  was 
ordained  priest,  by  I)r.  Samuel 
Feploe,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
became  the  Beverend  Laurence 
Sterne. 

'  A  day  of  doubtful  omen  as  re- 
gards the  course  of  his  future  life — 
an  tmfortunate  step,  which  shall 
colour  his  whole  coming  career :  for 
even  those  who  shall  hereafter  judge 
of  him  most  charitably,  cannot  but 
own  that  he  was  radically  unfitted 
for  the  serious  office  he  had  chosen, 
and  that  he  was  but  fitting  sacred 
fetters  on  his  nature,  which  would 
embarrass  his  motions  at  every 
step.  In  his  nature  there  was  fiur 
too  much  mercurial  vitality  for  it  to 
foil,  by  the  sheer  force  of  routine, 
into  ibo  hackneyed  duties  of  hia 
p  2 
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profession;  which,  after  a  short 
straggle,  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult with  more  ordinary  minds. 
Now  was  to  begin  for  him  a  cease- 
less straggle — his  gown  clinging  to 
him  like  an  ecclesiastical  shirt  of 
Kessns,  and  hampering  him  ajB  he 
tries  to  tarn ;  until  at  lafit,  weary 
with  the  constant  labour,  he  rends 
it  into  shreds,  and  trips  along  tho 
highways  and  open  streets  without 
shame. 

'  With  him  it  was  no  worse  than 
with  many  of  his  cloth,  upon  whom 
a  sort  of  destiny,  rather  than  their 
own  choice,  has  thrust  the  surplice ; 
but  who,  with  a  humdrum  medio- 
crity, could  decently  adapt  them- 
selves to  its  straightness.  But  with 
these  wild  irregulars— these  mous" 
aeux  temperaments — "  with  us,  you 
see,  the  case  is  quite  differentV  for 
''  instead  of  the  cold  phlegm  and 
exact  regularity  of  sense  and  hu- 
mours you  would  have  looked  for, 
he  was,  on  the  oontraiy,  as  mercu- 
rial and  sublimated  a  composition — 
as  heteroclite  a  creature  m  all  his 
declensions — with  as  much  life  and 
whim,  gaietede  cvtur,  about  him,  as 
the  Idndliest  climate  could  have 
engendered.  With  all  this  sail,  poor 
Yorick  carried  not  one  ounce  of 
ballast;  he  was  utterly  unpractised 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  knew  just  about  as  well 
how  to  steer  his  course  in  it  as  a 
romping,  unsuspicious  girl  of  nine- 
teen/' This  was  the  newly-fashioned 
priest,  "  carrying  not  one  ounce  of 
ballast,"  and  idso  within  a  few 
months  of  his  twenty-sixth  year; 
which  does  indeed  seem  as  though 
the  picture  were  intended  for  this 
date  of  his  entry  upon  sacerdotal 
life. 

'  But  there  were  inducements,  suf- 
fioient  and  substantial  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  which  hurried  our 
new  clergyman  into  his  profession. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  have  a 
primate  ancestor  a  few  branches  up 
the  &mily  tree;  or  a  wealthy 
cousin,  with  broad  lands  and  local 
influence,  who  has  promised  to  be  a 
"fibther  to  them;'^  or  a  swelling 
eoclesiastical  uncle,  busy  and  bust- 
ling and  political.  The  Beverend 
Laurence  did  no  more  than  many 
of  his  fellows;  but  his  misfortune 


was  having  that  '^metcniial  and 
sublimated  composition  within 
him,"  and  that  unlucky  deficit  in 
the  matter  of  ballast' 

After  his  ordination  the  yomig 
deacon '  left  Cambridge  behind  him 
and  came  to  York ;'  his  jiatron  at 
this  dty  being  his  uncle,  a  political, 
'  noisy,  bustling  clergyman,  Jacques 
Sterne,  LL.D.,'  who  had  taken  iu 
himd  to  farther  the  interests  of  his 
lringiT)iLn,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  him  an 
entertaining  chapter  devoted  to  a 
description  of  that  '  old  Y^ork,*  with 
which  and  its  vicinity  Laoienco 
Sterne  was  to  be  so  long  and  so 
closely  identified;  and  another, 
piquant  and  picturesque,  upon  '  the 
Sterne  connexions,  and  "  the  season  " 
at  York.'  His  painstaking  diffuse- 
ness,  it  is  not  within  our  space  pos- 
sible to  imitate.  We  shall  borrow 
his  graphic  pencil  for  particular 
points  of  view,  rather  than  seek  to 
reduce  the  entire  of  his  panorama. 

Some  chance  has  brought  to  the 
gay  northern  capital  a  young  Staf- 
fonislure  lady,  with  whom  Mr. 
Sterne  became  presently  acquainted. 
Her  name  was  Lumley,  the  daughter 
of  the  Eov.  Mr.  Lumley,  rector  of 
BedaL  The  first  love  of  a  man  like 
our  sentimental  ecclesiastic  is  wor- 
thy of  a  somewhat  extended  notice. 

'  In  this  gay  town,  then,  we  see  the 
figure  of  tms  Staffordshire  lady,  who 
was  to  famish  Laurence  with  the 
first  of  that  train  of  sentimental 
passions  which  were  to  become 
ahnost  constitutional  with  him. 
Her  Christian  name  wss  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Sterne  used  to  address  her  in 
his  tender  correspondence  as  "My 
L. ;"  and  a  careless  and  affectionate 
"  Dear  Bess,"  just  slipped  in  at  the 
close  of  a  letter,  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  mentions  her  Christian 
nama  She  is  said  to  have  had  "  a 
fine  voice,"  with  ''  a  good  taste  in 
music,"  which  gift  alone  would  have 
made  her  very  acceptable  to  him; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  later,  he  was  a 
passionate  worshipper  of  that  art 
It  is  likely  that  at  tnis  time  she  was 
more  interesting  than  beautifol, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  type 
of  all  Mr.  Sterne's  heroines.  Look- 
ing at  the  picture  of  Lydia  her 
daughter,  and  attempting  to  traca 
the  mother's  features  there,  is  but  a 
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poor  guide ;  for  we  see  but  a  femi- 
sine  reproduction,  much  softened 
and  spiritnalized,  of  the  fiftther's 
&ce,  with  that  lurking  humour  and 
Yoltairean  sarcaflm  toned  down  into 

*••♦•♦ 
'  This  particular  Lumley  *'  (p-amh 
jxt9»ion  "  was  honest,  ardent,  sincere, 
exaggerated,  and,  possibly,  a  little 
ridiculous :  it  almost  seems  to  anti- 
cipate the  amatoiy  embarrassments 
of  Werther  and  his  Charlotte.  But 
the  age  itself,  it  must  be  recollected, 
was  fast  drifting  into  that  gentle 
current  of  tearful  sensibility  which 
kept  possession  of  all  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  until  the  Tery  end  of  the 
century.  This  sympathising  ana- 
tomy  of  the  affections,  and  careful 
dissection  of  all  emotions  of  the 
heart,  was  to  become  a  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  find  its  latest  develox>- 
ment  in  the  comical  sorrows  of  a 
Lady  Betty  in  "FtAee  Delicacy," 
and  the  more  gentlemanly  agonies 
of  Mr.  Edgar  Mandlebert  "  Now 
was  he  to  find  out,  let  your  reve- 
rences and  worships  say  what  you 
will  of  it,"  that  love  was  "  one  of 
fhe  most  A-gitating,  B-ewitching, 
O-onfounded,  D-evilish  affairs  of  life 
— the  most  E-xtiavagant,  F-utilious, 
6-alligaskinish,  H-andy-dandyish, 
and  Lryrical  of  all  human  pas- 
sions ;"  with  many  more  drawbacks, 
filling  into  regular  alphabetical 
order.' 

*  «        «        *         * 

'  He  had  a  sort  of  rustic  retreat 
outside  York—"  a  little  sungilt  cot- 
tage on  the  side  of  a  romantic  hill," 
— to  which  they  had  given  the  fan- 
ciful name  of  "  D'Estella."  It  seems 
to  have  been  decorated  with  an 
abundant  growth  of  "roses  and 
jessamines/'  and  was  on  the  whole 
II  very  sweet  place  of  resort  for 
people  in  the  state  of  mind  the 
lovers  then  were.' 

•  *         «        *         « 

'  For  two  years  it  went  on.  They 
were  as  "  merry  and  as  innocent  aa 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  before 
the  arch  fiend  entered  that  unde- 
flcribable  scene."  The  roses  and 
jessamines  of  "  D'Estella  "  were  to 
bloom  perennially,  when  suddenly 

it  went  forth  that "  My  L "  must 

return  forthwith  to  Staffordshire; 


she  must  return  to  her  sister  Lydia, 
then  or  afterwards  married  to  "  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Botham,  rector  of  Albany, 
in  Surrey,  and  Ealing,  in  Middle- 
sex." The  despair  and  anguish  re- 
sulting in  this  step  would  appear  to 
have  been  extraordinary  and  quite 

exceptional.' 

*         «         *         *         * 

'  The  way  in  which  his  emotions 
affected  Mr.  Steme,  if  his  own  ac- 
count be  not  exaggerated,  was  a 
little  serious.  Miss  Lumley  came 
out  to  "  D'Estella,"  to  have  one  last 
look  at  that  enchanting  retreat;  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  retired,  and  tho 
last  farewells  were  exchanged,  "  he 
took  to  his  bed,  worn  out  by  fevers 

of   all   kinds."     Miss   S ,  the 

sympathising  confidante,  "  from  the 
forebodings  of  the  best  of  hearts," 
was  happily  not  far  away;  and 
seeing  him  in  this  condition,  wisely 
and  prudently  insisted  on  his 
making  an  effort,  and  getting  up 
and  coming  to  her  house.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  this  step,  though  well 
meant,  was  not  so  judicious  at  this 
moment,  if  her  presence  had  that 
curious  and  dangerous  effect  on  Mr. 
Sterne's  feelings,  which  he  embodies 
in  a  very  fnatural  question  to  his 
"charmer,"  viz. —  "What  can  be 
the  cause,  my  dear  L.,  that  I  never 
have  been  able  to  see  the  face  of 
this  mutual  friend  but  I  feel  myself 
rent  in  pieces?"  He  was  induced 
to  stay  with  her"  an  hour,  during 
which  "short  space"  he  would 
seem  to  have  grown  almost  hyste- 
rical; for  he  "burst  into  tears  a 
dozen  different  times,"  and  was 
visited  "with  affectionate  gusts  of 
jMssion."  In  this  critical  state  it 
may  have  flashed  upon  ''Miss 
S "  that  her  presence  might  in- 
deed be  accountable  for  these 
symptoms;  for  she  was  presently 
"  constrained  to  leave  the  room  and 
sympathise  in  her  dressing-room ;" 
which  delicious  expression  stands 
for  a  whole  world  of  Eosa  Matilda's 
distresses  and  sentimental  associa- 
tions, as  embodied  in  whole  shelves 
of  romantic  novels. 

'She  returns,  however,  shortly, 
and  thus  addresses  the  agitated 
lover:  "I  have  been  weeping  for 
you  both,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
sweetest  pity :  "  for  poor  L.'s  heart  T 
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have  long  known  it;"  and  piooeedB 
to  adminlBter  other  &Yourite  topics 
of  consolation  of  the  traditional.sort. 
Comforted,  yet  not  cnredf  Mr.  Sterne 
oould  only  ''  answer  her  with  a  kind 
look  and  a  heavy  sigh/'  and  then 
withdrew  to  the  abs^t  Miss  Lom- 
ley's  lodgings ;  for  he  had  fonnd  a 
sort  of  dismal  reUef  in  promptly 
hiring  them  on  her  departnie. 
"  Fanny,"  however  (a  nuud  of  deli- 
cate mind),  was  in  the  secret  of  his 
state,  and  had  prepared  a  Uttle 
snpper.  (*'She  is  all  attention  to 
me.  )  Bat  he  could  only  "  sit  over 
it  with  tears.    A  bitter  sauce,  my 

L ,  but  I  could  eat  it  with  no 

other.*'  The  memory  of  "  the  quiet 
and  sentimental  repasts"  rose  up 
before  him.  The  moment  she  ''  b&- 
gan  to  spread  the  little  table'*  his 
heart  "  funted  within  '*  him.  ^  One 
Bohtary  plate,  one  knife,  one  fork, 
one  glass !"  adds  Mr.  Sterne,  in  de- 
spair, taking  an  inventory  of  the 
table  furniture.  '*I  gave  a  thou- 
sand penetrating  looks  at  the  chair 
thou  hadst  so  often  graced,  then 
laid  down  my  knife  and  iork,  and 
took  out  my  handkerchief  and 
dapped  it  across  my  face,  and  wept 
like  a  child.  I  do  so  this  very 
moment,  my  L. ;  for  as  I  take  up 
my  pen  my  poor  pulse  quickens,  my 
pale  face  glows,  ana  tears  are 
trickling  down  upon  the  paper,  as  I 
trace  the  word  L."  Then  Mr. 
Sterne,  a  little  artfully,  brings 
** Fanny"  upon  the  scene,  "who 
contrives  every  day  bringing  in  the 
name  of  L."  Oddly  enough,  then, 
he  begins  to  relate  a  number  of 
personal  matters  that "  Fanny  "  had 
remarked  in  him,  or  mentioned  to 
him :  how  "  she  told  me  last  nighl^ 
upon  giving  me  some  hartshorn" 
(how  skilful  this  stroke  I), ''  she  had 
observed  my  illness  began  on  the 
very   day   of  your   departure  for 

S ;  that  I  had  never  held  up 

my  head,  had  seldom  or  scarce  ever 
smiled,  had  fled  &om  all  society; 
that  she  verily  believed  I  was 
brokenhearted,  for  she  had  never 
entered  the  room,  or  passed  by  the 
door,  but  she  heiffd  me  sigh 
heavily;  that  I  never  ate  or  slept 
or  took  pleasure  in  anything  as 
before."  Disastrous  state,  and  most 
oomfortmg  tidings  for  his  absent 


mistress!  Yet  Mr.  Sterne,  who 
knew  how  to  perform  on  that  diffi- 
cult instrument,  woman's  heart, 
with  tolaiable  skiU,  felt  that  a  httle 
satisfied  vanity  would  predominate 
over  sympatl^r  with  his  sufferingB: 
still,  if  it  were  to  faring  such  tor- 
ments, such  excessive  "sensilnlity" 
was  rather  to  be  deprecated  as  a 

gift. 

*■  There  is  something  almost  comie 
in  certain  touches  of  those  pictores 
of  distress;  still,  this  sort  of  naive 
simplicity  proves  their  genuineness 

and  sincerity.' 

•         «        *        *        * 

'  Still  this  wooing  does  not  ad- 
vance—<»mnot  be  moved  forward 
on  any  terms.  In  these  letters  tiie 
lover  alludes  to  ''distmsts"  and 
doubts;  and  that  departore  for 
Staffordshire,  when  the  temperature 
of  their  intimacy  had  reached  so 
warm  a  character,  makes  us  sus- 
pect a  feebleness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  lady's  disposition.  And  Mr. 
Sterne,  telling  the  story  to  his 
daughter  a  few  months  before  his 
death— «  story  which,  for  children, 
has  always  such  a  curious  interest— 
hints  at  some  such  uncertain  beha- 
viour on  her  part  "  She  owned  she 
liked  me,"  he  says, "  and  thought  her- 
self not  rich  enough,  or  me  tcx>  poor 
...  I  believe  she  was  parioal^ 
determined  ta  have  me,  but  would 
not  say  ^."  And  even  "  the  good 
Miss  S— ,"  when  consoling  the 
abandoned  in  his  first  burst  of  de- 
spair, testifies  to  the  same  view: 
''  her  anguish  is  as  sharp  as  yours, 
her  heart  as  tender,  her  constancy 
as  great,  her  virtues  as  heroic"  (it 
is  Mr.  Sterne  who  repeats  this): 
"  Heaven  brought  you  not  together 
to  be  tormented  1"  She  was  natu- 
rally surprised  that,  with  such 
favourable  dispositions  on  both 
sides,  there  should  be  any  hesitation 
or  difficulties.' 

On  the  2oth  of  August,  1738,  Mr. 
Stone  was  admitted  to  priesf s 
orders  at  Chester;  and  was  in- 
ducted, five  days  after,  into  the 
vicarage  of  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  at 
that  time  a  dull,  rude,  bucolic  sort 
of  parish,  as  most  Suttons  are  to 
this  day,  but  having  the  advanta^ 
of  being  within  eight  miles  of  York. 

*  Hare  he  is  now  to  be  established. 
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y0i  not  wholly  banished ;  something 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  he 
can  be  finally  settled.  In  July, 
1 740,  he  is  at  Cambridge,  taking  his 
Master's  degree.  In  the  next  year, 
the  bold  eoclesiastical  Free  Lance, 
''Jaqnes  Sterne,  LL.D.,"  again 
strikes  for  him.  The  Beyerend 
£obert  Hitch  dies,  and  canses  a 
Tacancy  in  the  twenty-six  York 
Prebends— that  of  North  Newbald, 
one  of  the  most  sabstantial  of  the 
series,  being  worth  some  forty 
ponnds  a  year.' 

This  preferment  carried  with  it 
the  duty  of  periodical  residence 
when  his  tnm  came  ronnd,*and  a 
honse  in  which  to  reside.  Amanda 
— ^liiss  Lnmley,  to  wit^had  now 
returned  to  York  in  ill-health,  and 
in  search  of  better.  The  care  and 
tenderness  of  Amandns  in  this 
jnnctnie  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

*She,  howeyer,  grew  worsa  Mr. 
Bteme  nsed  to  come  and  sit  with 
her  in  those  old  lodgings,  which,  it 
may  be  presnmed,  he  had  resigned 
to  her.  Her  fiiithfol  maid  may  have 
laramed  her  offices  with  "  the  harfcs- 
horn"  and  other  restoratives;  bnt 
it  does  not  appear  tiiat  that  nseM 
person,  "the  good  Miss  S.,"  ever 
again  came  npon  the  stage,  or  again 
sympathised  in  a  dressing-room. 
The  afiOur,  howeyer,  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  crisis.  One  night  he 
was  with  her,  mnch  distressed  at 
the  propiresB  of  her  malady — "  tdir 
ting  by  her,"  he  says,  "with  an 
almost  broken  heart  to  see  her  so 
ill ;"  when  of  a  sudden  she  turned 
to  him  and  said—'*  My  dear  Lawry, 
I  can  never  be  yours,  for,  I  verily 
believe,  I  have  not  not  long  to  live. 
But  I  have  left  you  every  shilling 
ofmy  fortuna**  And  upon  that  she 
showed  Mr.  Sterne  her  will.  No 
wonder  he  was  overpowered  by  such 
generosity.  There  is  nothing  bo 
genuinely  sentimental  in  all  the 
chapters  of  the  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
n^."  And  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten—when, long  after,  we  hear  the 
world  coupling  his  name  with  cold 
and  unconjugal  conduct— with  what 
feeling  and  tender  recollection  he 
tells  this  stosy  to  his  daughter 
Lydia. 

'After  BDoh  a  tableau,  the  diop- 
soene  was  sore  not  to  be  long  m 


coming  down.  Miss  Lnmley 's  health 
began  to  mend.  "  It  pleased  God 
that  she  recovered,"  and  in  1741 
they  were  married.  Unluckily,  the 
proper  form  of  the  children's  nur- 
sery-tales,  "and  th^  lived  happily 
together  for  ever  after,"  may  not  be 
added.  80  ends  this  Boea  Matilda 
love>story:  Amandus  and  Amanda 
are  at  last  wedded.  The  polyanthus 
is  blooming  for  the  present,  shel- 
tered by  the  firiendly  wall ;  but  Mr. 
Sterne  is  only  seven-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  has  not  yet  set  out 
upon  his  sentimental  travela' 

If  Miss  Lumley  had  died  of  the 
consumptive  symptoms  that  threat- 
ened her,  Sterne  would  have  lost  a 
better  wife  than  her  recovery  gave 
him ;  for  she  would  then  have  re- 
mamed  for  ever  the  tmwedded  ideal 
of  his  romance  and  imagination. 
He  would,  perhaps  immensely  to 
his  profit,  have  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  a  lost,  and  therefore  ennob- 
ling passion,  instead  of  waking,  as 
he  did  afterwards,  to  find  himself 
tugging  at  the  fetters  which  bound 
him  to  a  plain,  proeaio  woman,  of 
character  as  yielding  and  amor- 
phous as  a  lump  of  putty.  His 
wife  was  an  uncongenial  bore;  in 
which  one  firightful  word  is  hidden 
away  a  whole  world  of  matrimonial 
purgatory,  where  love  is  due,  and 
liking  is  impossible.  The  acute 
reader  of  '  Tristram  *  will  see  much 
of  Mrs.  Sterne  not  very  enigmati- 
cally depicted  in  its  pages. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  'Parson 
Torick '  as  he  appears  in  any  one  of 
his  pastoral  equestrian  promenades 
within  the  bounds  of  his  parish  ot 
Sutton. 

'Sometimes  he  was  to  be  seen 
riding,  and  "  had  made  himself  the 
country  talk  by  a  breach  of  all  de- 
corum; and  that  was  in  never 
appearing  better  or  otherwise 
mounted  than  upon  a  lean  sorry 
jackass  of  a  horse,  value  about  one 
pound  fifteen  shillings,  who,  to 
shorten  all  description  of  him,  was 
full  brother  to  Hozinante."  Clearly 
another  parish  association,  which 
ushers  in  that  droll  sketch  of  the 
nmversal  request  in  which  was  this 
clerical  nag:  how  at  last,  being 
wearied  out  with  midnight  expresses 
from  parishioners  whose  ladies  were 
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in  very  critical  straits,  for  the  uas 
of  hifi  horse  to  fetch  medical  aid, 
and  having  lost  many  good  steeds 
from  these  charitable  loans,  he  was 
in  self-defence  driven  to  the  device 
of  keeping  some  wretched  wom-ont 
hack,  not  worth  the  borrowing. 

't)n  such  a  •*  Fiddleback,"  who 
was  always  either  "twitter-boned or 
broken-winded,  or  spavined,  or 
greazed"  (Mr.  Sterne  knew  some- 
thing of  horses  and  the  ills  of  horse- 
flesh, and  was  to  ride  a  good  deal 
hereafter  along  the  French  post- 
roads),  he  was  to  be  seen  jogging 
along  the  Yorkshire  lanes,  never 
passing  a  village  but  he  "caught 
the  attention  of  both  old  and 
young."  We  can  well  believe  it, 
that  as  ho  came  trotting  up,  just 
waking  out  of  a  reverie,  either 
"  composing  a  sermon,**  or  **  com- 
posing liis  cough,*'  "  labour  stood 
still,  the  bucket  hung  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  well,  the  spin- 
ning-wheel forgot  its  round,  even 
chuck-£Gurthing  and  shuf9e-cap  them- 
selves stoop  gaping  until  he  had  got 
out  of  sight"' 

4>  *  *  *  * 

'"Books,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting'*  were  the  confessed  amuse- 
ments of  the  Vicar  of  Sutton;  and 
some  pious  works,  a  good  deal  of 
preaching,  a  good  deal  of  love- 
making,  of  a  harmless  and  "  clergy- 
manicaJ  "  order,  were  his  unacknow- 
ledged pleasures.' 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

'  Did  he  ever  fill  in  a  heavy  hour 
at  Sutton  with  poetry,  or,  at  least, 
with  rhyme  or  verse-making? 
Curious  to  say,  only  a  few  scraps 
of  Mr.  Sterne's  versicles  have  come 
down  to  us ;  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
sentimental  epitaph,  the  quality  of 
which  is  such  as  to  amply  justify 
him  in  not  having  fiirther  cultivated 
this  vein.  Poesy  from  Tristram  is 
a  novelty,  and  deserves  a  place 
here;— 

;  Columna  and  labour'd  urns  but  vainly  show, 
An  idle  scene  of  df>corated  woe ; 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  fHend  sincere 
Ifeed  no  mechanic  hdp  to  draw  a  tear. 
In  heartfelt  uumben  never  meant  to  Mhine, 
'Twill  flow  eternal  o'er  a  hearse  like  thine ; 
'Twill  flow  while  goodneas  has  one  friend, 
Or  Icfndred  lempers  have  a  tear  to  lend. 

'  But  a  more  cbaraoteristic  speci* 


men  of  his  powers  as  a  poet  has 
been  carefolly  handed  down  at  CJox- 
would,  from  curate  to  curate  in 
succession.  These  verses  are  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  older  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  in  some  way  re- 
call the  tone  of  the  "SouI'b 
Errand." 

THE  ITNKNOWN  Q. 
Ver$et  occanoned  by  hearvng  a  PaU'Bett, 

By  J*  Rev*.  JP.  S-p— ». 
Hark«  my  gay  Pr*  y*  solemn  Toll 
Speaks  y"  departare  of  a  soul ; 
'TIS  goxra^  y"*  all  we  know-^oot  where 
Or  how  y*  tmbody**  loal  do's  fare- 
In  tliat  mysterious  0  none  knows, 
But  e  alone  to  w™  it  goes ; 
To  whom  departed  souls  return 
To  take  their  doom  to  smile  or  mount. 

Oh  I  by  w«  glhnmering  light  we  view 
The  unknown  0  we're  haat'ning  tol 
Qod  hat  lock'd  up  y*  mystic  Page, 
And  curtained  daikness  round  j*  stage ! 
Wise  0  to  render  search  perplext. 
Has  drawn  'twijct  y«  0  &  y«  next 
A  dark  impenetrable  screen. 
All  behind  w«b  is  yet  nnaeen! 
We  talk  of  0,  we  talk  of  HelU 
But  w<  yy  mean  no  tongue  can  tell ! 
Heaven  is  the  realm  where  angels  arc. 
And  Hell  the  chaos  of  despair. 
But  what  y«"  awftil  truths  imply, 
None  of  us  know  before  we  die  I 
Whethw  we  will  or  no,  we  most 
Take  the  succeeding  0  on  trust. 

This  hour  perhaps  o'  F»*  is  well. 
Death-struck  y  next»  he  cries,  Farewell, 
1  die !  and  yet  for  ought  we  see, 
Oeases  at  once  to  breath,  and  be — 
Thus  launch'd  n»  lift's  ambiguous  shore 
Ingulph'd  In  Death  appears  no  more. 
Then  undirected  to  repair,   • 
To  distant  0»  we  know  not  whore. 
SwUt  fiieii  the  K,  perhaps  'tis  gone        ] 
A  thousand  leagues  beyond  the  sun ; 
Or  2**  10  thousand  more  3«*  told 
Ere  the  forsaken  clay  ia ooldl 
And  yet  who  knowa  if  Fr**'  wc  lov'd 
Tho'  dead  may  be  so  far  removed; 
Only  y  vail  of  flesh  between, 
Perhaps  yy  watch  us  though  unseen. 
Whilst  we,  y*'  loss  lamenting,  nay. 
They're  out  of  hearing  far  away; 
Guardians  to  us  perhaps  they're  near 
Concealed  in  vehicles  of  air — 
And  yet  no  notices  yy  give 
Nor  tell  us  where,  nor  how  yy  live ; 
Tho'  conscious  whilbt  with  us  below, 
How  much  y"*  desired  to  know— 
:    As  if  bound  up  by  solemn  Fate 
To  keep  the  secret  of  y^  state. 
To  tell  y*'  joys  or  pains  to  none. 
That  man  might  live  by  Faith  alono. 
Well,  let  my  soi-erelgn,  if  he  plensc. 
Lock  up  his  nvirvellons  decrees; 
Why  8h«  I  wish  Urn  U>  reveal 
W«  he  thinks  pfoper  to  conceal  ? 
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It  la  enough  j*  1  beUore 
HeATen'g  bright'  y*  1  can  conceive; 
And  he  y^  makes  it  all  hia  care 
To  Bure  God  here  ahall  see  him  there  I 
Bat  oh  I  w*  0>  shall  I  survey 
The  moment  y^  I  leave  y*  clay  ? 
How  aaddoQ  j*  am-priae,  how  new ! 
Let  It,  my  God,  be  happy  too. 

'There  is  a  charming  simplicity 
and  qnaintnesB  in  these  lines  which 
makes  ns  wish  their  author  had 
written  more.  There  is,  too,  an 
earnestness,  and  a  genuine  pathos, 
which  no  ordained  Tartoffe  or 
whining  sentimentalist  could  have 
given  utterance  to. 

'  We  find  also  a  stanza  or  so  of 
Diego's  sentimental  ballad,  in  the 
story  of  Slawkinbergius ;  the  whole 
of  which  incident  seems  an  antici- 
pation of  Cannings  satire  on  Ger- 
man love-making  m  "  The  Rovers." ' 

Of  Parson  Yorick  in  the  pulpit, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'  Among  othermerits,  these  Parish 
Sermons  of  Mr.  Sterne  are  marvel- 
lously short,— a  wholesome  prece- 
dent for  long-winded  divines.  Some, 
indeed,  will  barely  take  up  ten 
minutes  slowly  reading;  unless 
those  dashes  and  starts  and  turns 
stand  for  so  much  dramatic  busi- 
ness, and  represent  pauses  and  play 
of  feature. 

'  The  fashion  in  which  the  career 
of  Shimei  is  traced,— the  odd  com- 
ments and  dramatic  colouring  with 
which  it  is  set  out, — is  a  perfect 
Shandean  picture,  which  would  be 
extravagant  but  for  its  perfect  sin- 
cerity. This  Shimei,  as  is  well 
known,  reflects  all  the  fortunes  of 
David,  according  to  the  true  temper 
of  the  world.  As  he  is  prosperous, 
he  is  forward ;  as  he  is  unlucky,  he 
reviles  him.  "The  wheel  turns 
round  once  more.  David  returns 
in  peace ;  and,  had  the  wheel  turned 
round  a  hundred  times,  Shimei,  I 
dare  say,  in  every  period  of  its  rota- 
tion, would  have  been  uppermost." 
At  which  sycophancy  Mr.  Sterne 
breaks  out  sarcastically :  "  0  Shi- 
mei 1  would  to  Heaven,  when  thou 
wert  slain,  that  all  thy  fjeunily  had 
been  slain  with  thee,  and  not  one 
of  thy  resemblance  left !  But  ye 
have  multiplied  exdeedingly,  and 
replenished  the  earth;  and,  if  I 


prophesy  rightly,  ye  will  in  the  end 
subdue  it*'  These  modem  Shimeis 
are  the  most  fatal  evils  of  society. 
"'Tis  a  character  we  shall  never 
want.  Oh,  it  infests  the  comrt,  the 
camp,  the  cabinet;  it  infests  the 
Church.  Go  where  you  will,  in 
every  profession,  you  see  a  Shimei 
foUowing  the  wheels  of  the  fortn- 
tunate  through  thick  mire  and  clay." 

'This  stroke  does  indeed  seem 
pointed  at  a  diaconal  Shimei  only 
eight  miles  away,  and  called 
"Jacques  Sterne,  LL.D." 

<'< Haste,  Shimei!"  Mr.  Sterne 
goes  on,  wanning;  "  haste,  or  ihou 
wilt  be  undone  for  ever!  .  .  . 
Shimei  doubles  his  speed.  .  .  . 
Stay,  Shimei;  'tis  your  patron! 
'Tis  all  one  to  ShimeL  Shimei  is 
the  barometer  of  every  man's  for- 
tune ;  marks  the  rise  and  fiftll  of  it, 
vrith  aU  the  variations,  from  scorch- 
ing hot  to  freezing  cold,  in  his 
countenance,  that  the  simile  will 
admit  o£"  (This  stroke  is  Tristram 
all  over.)  "  Hast  thou  been  spoken 
for  to  the  king,  or  the  captain  of  the 
host"  —  i,e.  commander-in-chief— 
"  without  success  ?  Look  not  into 
the  Court  Calendar ;  the  vacancy  is 
filled  up  in  Shimd's  face." ' 

In  1743,  Mr.  Sterne  was  pre- 
sented, as  the  husband  of  his  wife, 
and  by  a  friend  of  hers,  to  the 
neighbouring  living  of  Stillington ; 
to  hold  whicm,  along  with  his  other 
preferments,  he  had  procured  a  dis- 
pensation. We  have  to  skip  in  toto 
many  graphic  chapters  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's, having  reference  to  Sterne's 
hfe  at  Sutton,  his  connexion  with 
Eugenius  (Hall  Stevenson),  'The 
Demoniacs,'  Yorkshire  Politics,  Cha- 
rity and  Assize  Sermons,  Cathedral 
Imbroglios,  and  Dr.  Slop ;  and  only 
state,  from  the  one  on  'Shandy 
Family  Quarrels,'  that  in  it  I^Ir. 
Fitzgerald  exonerates  Sterne  from 
the  cruel  and  unfilial  treatment  with 
which  Walpole  charges  him  in  re- 
ference to  his  mother.  We  cull  an 
anecdote  from  the  chapter  entitled 
•Mr.  Sterne  a  Wit':— 

'  Entering  "  The  George,"  we  find 
Mr.  Sterne  sitting  with  a  large  com- 
pany, chiefly  "gentiemen  of  the 
gown,"  listening  with  deep  offence 
to  a  smart  yoimg  fallow  scattering 
his  flippancies  against   the  clergy 
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and  the  whole  penonnel  of  religion 
— specially  addreadng  himself  to  the 
hypoorisy  of  ministero.  At  length, 
when  he  has  made  an  end,  he  tarns 
to  oar  Laarenoe,  and  rashly  and 
besottedly  asks  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  him.  Possibly  he  interpreted 
that  Voltairean  mouth  as  being  sore 
to  deal  with  Voltairean  matter. 
With  a  twinkle  of  those  eyes,  and  a 
lifting  of  the  comers  of  that  aoe-of- 
hearts  month,  the  yoong  clergyman 
ignores  the  question  utterly,  and 
begins  to  describe  a  particular 
pointer  of  his,  reckoned  the  most 
beautifal  in  the  whole  country,  but 
which .  had  one  **  infernal  trick,"  of 
always  flying  at  clergymen.  Here 
was  warning  for  the  incautious 
Touth — ^there  was  misohief  at  the 
bottom  of  this  apologue^and  he 
should  draw  o£f  while  there  is  yet 
tame.  But  he  must  put  a  question — 
from  sheer  embarrassment,  perhaps. 
"  How  long,  sir,  may  he  have  had 
that  trick?'*  "Sir,"  repUes  the  other 
(and  we  see  Mr.  Sterne  taking  his 
first  Shandean  summersault), "  ever 
since  he  was  a  puppy  r  The  witling 
was  crashed,  amid  the  tumultuous 
applause  of  "gentlemen  of  the 
gown."  The  joke  was  presently  all 
OTer  Yorkshire.  People  now  begin 
to  respect— oTen  to  regard  with  awe 
—the  man  who  kept  such  dangerous 
petards  by  him,  and  will  be  cautious 
of  offence.' 

On  December  ist,  1747,  was  bom 
and  baptized  his  daughter,  Lydia 
the  Second ;  Lydia  the  First  having 
been  bom  and  baptized  on  October 
ist,  and  buried  on  October  and, 
1745. 

Little  of  memorable  varies  the 
mode  of  Mr.  Sterne's  life  until,  in 
i759>  he  became  the  subject  of  a 
second  grande  passion,  to  a  series  of 
which  he  afterwards  was  pretty  con- 
stantly a  martyr.  The  lady  was  a 
Miss  Catherine  de  Fourmantelle,  of 
a  French  Huguenot  family,  then 
living  with  her  mother  at  York. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  candid  advocacy 
and  measured  apology  for  Sterne's 
conduct  in  this  aifair,  may  serve 
once  for  all  for  application  to  those 
frequent  ^garemens  du  contr— those 
many  strayings  of  marital  affeetion 
by  which  poor  Mrs.  Sterne  was 
oheated.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 


to  think  it  likely  that  her  unob- 
serving  temperament  saved  her  frcm 
the  pain  of  detecting  that  she  was 
not  all-in-all  to  her  husband. 

'After  one  Saturday  night  at 
"Mrs.  Joliffs,  in  Stonegate,''  with 
liibs.  Fourmantelle  and  her  daugh- 
ter, when  they  had  stayed  up  very 
late,  no  doubt  busy  with  the  "bass 
viol,"  Mr.  Sterne  writes  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning  to  tell  her  that 
"  if  this  billet  catches  you  in  bed, 
you  are  a  lazy,  sleepy  littie  idut" 
(Mr.  Sterne  used  to  (»J1  his  daugh- 
ter Lydia  "an  accomplished  little 
slut") ;  and  proposes  to  see  her  at 
a  Mr.  Taylor's— the  Mr.  Taylor  that 
figured  in  the  Blake  embanrasft- 
ments — at  "half  an  hour  after 
twelve;"  and  he  has  ordered  hii 
man  Matthew  "to  steal  her  a  qnart 
of  honey."  For  the  strain  of  rap- 
ture in  which  portions  of  tins  cor- 
respondence are  couched,  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  offer  a  word  of 
ezcusa  They  go  beyond  any  in- 
dulgence which  may  be  allowed  to 
professed  sentimentality.  "What  is 
honey  to  the  sweetness  of  thee  who 
are  sweeter  than  all  the  flowers  it 
oomes  from?"  "I  loTe  you  to  dia- 
traotion,  Kitty,  and  will  love  you  to 
eternity,"  vrith  more  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  passion,  as  it  must  be 
called,  did  not  travd  beyond  the 
bounds  of  these  rapturea  For  there 
is  a  curious  expression  in  on6  of 
these  letters,  which  shows  that  he 
intended  marrying  this  young  girl 
in  case  of  his  wife's  death.  "  I  have 
but  one  obstacle,"  he  wrote, ''  to  my 
happiness,  and  what  that  is  you 
know  as  well  as  I."  Again,  he  ap- 
peals to  a  higher  power — "  God  will 
open  a  door,  when  we  shall  some 
tune  be  much  more  together."  And 
again:  "I  pray  to  God  that  yoa 
may  so  live  and  so  love  me  as  one 
day  to  share  in  my  great  good  for- 
tune." It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
he  would  be  gmlty  of  the  gross  pro- 
fimity  of  these  solenm  appeals  and 
allusions,  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  intimacy  of  the  character  that 
has  been  insinuated.  There  is  a 
delicacy  and  disagreeable  duty  in 
weighing  questions  of  this  natore, 
and  it  were  bdst  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion with  the  reader.    Anyone  who 
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recklessly  puts  himself  in  so  sos- 
pioions  a  sitoation— howeyer  pure 
his  motiT6fr—c8imot  complam  if 
posterily  oatnraUy  judges  him  by 
the  presumption  of  oidimury  eyi- 
denoe.  But  for  the  feeling  which 
could  prompt  him  to  calculate  on 
the  death  of  his -wife,  and  already 
settle  on  her  successor,  nothing  is  to 
be  said.  And,  curious  to  say,  long 
after  he  was  making  a  gitniiai' 
arrangement  with  the  more  famous 
£liza  Draper. 

'  Possibly  this  may  haye  been  his 
mere  amatory  stock-in- trade;  part 
of  that  armoury  of  insinuation  with 
which  he  practised  on  the  hearts  of 
ladies;  and  by  habitual  usage  his 
moral  sense  may  have  grown  dead 
to  the  utter  improprieiy  of  such 
conduct' 

'At  the  end  of  December,  in  the 
year  1759,  the  fieunous  romance  of 
''Tbistbam  Shanby"  came  out  at 
York;'  and  by  March,  1760,  was 
furly  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pub- 
lic of  London,  to  which  the  author 
was  already  makmg  preparations  to 
repair. 

*  Hitherto  he  had  not  lived  for  the 
world.  Neither  had  the  men  and 
women  of  fashion,  nor  the  world  of 
metropolitan  politics,  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  great  collected  coteries, 
which  confer  degrees  and  make  re- 
putations, bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  obscure  Yorkshire  cleric.  Now 
all  is  about  to  be  changed.  Now,  as 
he  said  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  the 
whole  drama  is  opened  '* — the  splen- 
did glories  of  success  and  of  London 
homage  are  waiting  for  him.* 

From  the  time  that  Sterne  be- 
comes public  property,  his  life,  of 
coarse,  becomes  better  ;  known, 
more  frequently  canyassed,  and 
mote  easily  accessible ;  and  we  may 
therefore  be  more  rapid  in  our 
sketch.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
three-months'  yisit  to  London,  he 
found,  to  his  delighted  amazement, 
lus  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall  besieged 
by  all  the  great  'Eyen  all  the 
bishops,'  he  says, '  haye  sent  their 
eompfiments  to  me.'  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that 
'it  was  the  most  brilliant  London 
cumpaign  eyer  fought  by  a  sucoees- 
fiol  man  of  letters.'   At  the  end  of 


it  he  returned  to  Yorkshire  and  to 
rustic  life,  in  Shandy  Hall,  the  p«ur- 
sonage  of  Ck>xwould,  to  ihe  living 
of  which  he  had  been  presented 
while  in  London,  by  Lord  Faucon- 
berg.  It  should  be  mentioned  also, 
that  about  a  week  before  leaving 
town,  he  had  launched  two  volumes 
of '  The  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick '  on 
the  tide  of  the  popularity  of  '  Tris- 
tram Shandy.'  He  went  back  to  his 
country  cures  rather  in  body  than 
in  spirit;  the  fever  of  London  stiU 
disturbed  his  circulation  in  the 
country,  his  old  resigned  tolerance 
of  which  had  gone  for  ever. 

Christmas  found  Mr.  Sterne  again 
in  London,  to  watch  over  the 
publication  vof  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  HMstram  Shandy,'  and, 
tub  ro9a,io  agitate  for  preferment 
The  second  visit  to  the  metropolis 
resembled  the  first;  '  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival  the  old  carnival 
set  in.'  The  second  Shandy  instal- 
ment was  issued  in  the  ensuing 
January,  and '  was  received  with  a 
mixed  chorus  of  cheers  and  hisses.' 

It  was  July  before  the  author  re- 
turned to  Coxwould;  where,  once 
arrived,  he  was  soon  at  his  desk 
preparing  other  two  volumes  to  take 
to  town  in  time  for  the  next  season. 
They  were  published  December 
aist,  1 76 1,  having  been  produced 
amidst  much  depression  and  un- 
easiness of  mind  and  frailty  of  body ; 
and  to  save  his  life,  as  it  seemed,  he 
took  a  trip  to  the  Continent,  during 
which  he  already  began  to  take 
notes,  jcTour  servir,  when  he  came  to 
write,  a  propo8  of  another  later  and 
more  lengthened  tour,  the  'Senti- 
mental Journey.' 

Mr.  Fitzgendd's  narrative  of  this 
is  like  a  cobweb  in  the  sunlight 
Every  shining  thread  of  interest  that 
radiates,  interlacing  the  concentric 
circles,  is  j<Mned  with  every  other 
fltiy  and  artistically;  but  for  epito- 
mized reproduction  in  this  place, 
hopelessly.  His  account  of  old 
Paris — ^the  Paris  of  Steme--so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  more  recent 
impressions  of  it,  are  valuable  as 
topographical,  social,  and  political 
photographa  We  can  approach  the 
gOTgieouB,  squalid  city  of  the  anGien 
TtgwM  only  from  one  or  two  social 
angleB.    If  Steme  walked  abroad^ 
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preaentmg  that  odd,  lean,  cadaye- 
1008  appeannoe  which  he  ajid  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  delight  in  reproducing 
as  often  as  possible,  the  question 
would  run,  'Qui  le  diable  est  cet 
homme  la?'  and  the  all-sufficient 
answer  would  be  zetumed,  'C'est 
Chevalier  Shandy.'  Mr.  Sterne  has 
not  himself  be^  very  precise  in 
keeping  incidents  that  belong  to  the 
iirst  excursion  to  Paris  and  Mont- 
pdier  separate  from  those  which 
occurred  during  the  second,  par  ex- 
cellmce  the  'Sentimental  Journey.' 
The  tangled  threads  have  been  dili- 
gently and  lucidly  unrayelled  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  we  haye  not  space 
to  follow  him  on  these  terms,  and 
fall  back  on  the  elder  inaccuracy  of 
the  original  trayeller. 

£arly  in  October,  1764,  Stemo 
was  at  Doyer,  prepaj^ad  for  his  cam- 
paign, with  a  periwig  and  the  im- 
mortal '  black  silk  breeches.'  Then 
at  Dessein's  hotel,  Calais,  about 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  tolerably 
exhaustive  in  his  traditional  and 
historical  gossip;  and  finally  at 
Paris,  where  the  London /urore  was 
to  bo  emulated  in  his  favour.  He 
was  rather  proud  of  his  ability  to 
meet  the  Flench  on  their  own 
ground,  although  he  could  not  well 
be  proud  of  his  French  grammatical 
proprieties,  any  more  than  he  could 
of  his  English  orthography.  Paris, 
during  his  stay,  was  merry,  deistic, 
encyclopaddic. 

'  Mr.  Sterne  was  not  likely  to  let 
the  laugh  languish.  In  French 
society  he  was  more  popular  than 
ever ;  and  he  has  given  an  amusing 
account  of  the  arts  by  which  he 
turned  the  gi-ave  philosophizing 
mania  to  his  own  profit.  On  his 
first  visit  he  had  made  friends  in  all 
directions.  He  knew  the  Count  de 
Bissie,  who  affected  to  be  reading 
Shakespeare  when  he  called,  the 
Marquise  de  Lambert,  the  old  Mar- 
shal de  Biron,  "  who  had  signalized 
himself  by  some  small  feats  of  chi- 
valry in  the  Cour  d'Amour,"  and 
many  more.  The  marshal  talked  of 
a  visit  to  England  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies.  "  Stay  where  you  are,  I 
beseech  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquwc, 
Lea  Messieurs  Anglaise  {sic)  can 
scarce  get  a  kind  look  from  them  as 
it  is."    The  old  bean  invited  him  to 


supper  at  once.  His  compliment  to 
the  Farmer-G^tieral,  M.  Popelinere, 
at  whose  ooncerfas  we  have  seen  him 
'  assisting,'  was  just  as  skilftQ.  He 
was  askiug  about  the  English  taxes ; 
they  were  considerable,  he  heard. 
"  U  we  knew  how  to  collect  them,** 
said  Mr.  Sterne,  yrith  a  bow.    A 

lady,  Madame  de  V (this;  must 

have  been  Madame  de  Yence,  a  de- 
scendant of  Madame  de  S^vigne), 
placed  Mr.  Sterne  by  her  on  the 
sofa  to  discuss  religion.  She  be- 
lieved nothing.  "  There  fare  three 
e^hs,"  says  Mr.  Sterne,  in  one  of 
his  most  acute  observations  on  so- 
ciety, "  in  the  empire  of  a  French- 
woman. She  is  coquette;  then 
deist;  then  devote.  The  empire 
during  these  is  never  lost;  she  only 
changes  her  subjects."  Madame  de 
Yence  was  only  vibrating  between 
her  first  and  second.  Yoricktook 
her  hand  and  mildly  remonstrated 
with  her.  There  was  not  a  more 
dangerous  thing  in  the  world  than 
for  a  beauty  to  be  a  deist  The  re- 
straints of  religion  and  morality 
were  the  outworks  which  protected 
her.  "We  are  not  adamant,"  be 
continued,  "  and  there  is  need  of  all 
restraint,  till  age  in  her  own  time 
steals  in  and  lays  them  on  us ;  but, 
my  dearest  laay/'  said  I,  kissing 
her  hand,  "it  is  too  soon  —  too 
soon." 

'  Mr.  Sterne  had  the  credit  all  over 
Paris  of  converting  Madame  do 
Yence.  She  told  Diderot  and  the 
Abb<5  Morellet,  that,  "  in  one  half- 
hour  I  had  said  more  for  revealed 
religion  than  all  their  encyclopeadia 
had  said  against  it"  She  postponed 
the  epoch  of  her  deism  two  years.' 

For  the  rest  of  the  '  Sentimental 
Journey,'  Mr.  Fitzgerald  plays  the 
role  of  the  historian  to  the  epic 
poem ;  of  the  genial  critic  to  the 
ideal  and  romantic ;  of  the  rational- 
ist to  the  dogmatist  and  super- 
naturalist.  He  is  the  kindly,  care- 
ful, and  conscientious  scholiast  and 
commentator.  Everybody  knows 
his  materid,  his  ground  and  cha- 
racters, from  Moulines  and  Maria  to 
the  inn  near  Modane  and  the  Pied- 
montese  lady. 

On  the  1 5th  November  Mr.  Sterne 
was  at  Tiirin,  and  stayed  there  a 
'joyous  fortnight,'  in  as  great  re- 
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qrieat  aa  he  had  heen  in  London  and 
Paris.  Thence  to  Milan;  to  Parma; 
to  Borne ;  to  Naples ;  where  he  re- 
mained Beveral  weeks,  nntil  the 
meagre  figure  of  Torick  was  actnally 
'  growing  &t,  sleek,  and  well-liking ; 
not  improving  in  stature  but  in 
breadth.'  Daring  these  stages  of 
his  pilgrimage  he  was  keeping  up  a 
carefal  correspondence  with  his  wife 
and  his  '  dear  girl/  Lydia,  who  were 
at  that  time  in  the  south  of  France, 
for  the  re-estab]ishment  of  the  health 
of  the  latter,  who  had  been  ordered 
abroad  on  account  of  a  serious  and 
tenacious  attack  of  asthma.  On  his 
return  homewards,  Mr.  Sterne  found 
them  in  Franche  Gomte,  where  his 
wife  received  him  'cordially,  Ac;' 
but,  notwithstanding  the  alaxming 
symptoms  of  ill-health  which  her 
loTing  anxiety  discovered  in  him, 
she  proposed  to  extend  her  absence 
from  England  by '  another  year  or 
so.'  After  a  pleasant  sojourn  at 
Dijon,  Sterne  hurried  back  to  York- 
shire. 

'  As  usual,  Christmas  again  found 
him  in  London ;  and  witii  the  arriyal 
of  Mr.  Sterne  came  up  too  the  ninth 
"Shandy,"  which  was  published 
January  a 9th,  1767.  Only  one 
volume  this  time,  and  that  a  thin 
one  of  half  the  usual  number  of 
pages.' 

Sterne  was  now  to  celebrate  an- 
other of  his  '  grand  customs,'  and 
make  love  to  Eliza,  Mrs.  Ihraper, 
the  Bramine,  with  such  fury  of  in- 
nocence and  Platonism,  that  his  ene- 
mies interpreted  it  into  something 
very  like  criminality.  The  episode 
is  well  known,  and  may  be  passed 
over  here,  with  the  citation  of  his 
posthumous  friend's  (Mr.Fitzgerald) 
opinion  about  it. 

'  The  most  indulgent  construction 
of  tins  Draper  episode,  exhibits 
a  frantic  atta&ment  unbecoming  in 
one  who  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father ;  so  suspicious,  too,  in  its 
circumstances,  as  to  require  a  confi- 
dence almost  chivalrous  to  exculpate 
him.  Still  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  extenuation,  some  strange 
iiftcts,  which  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  a  harsh  view  of  this  sin- 
gular episode,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
Qiese  he  is  &irly  entitled.  They 
seem  to  jne  to  have  some  weight.' 


In  September,  his  wife  and 
daughter  joined  him;  with  the  latter 
of  whom,  who  had  come  back  '  an 
elegant,  accomplished  little  slut,'  he 
was  in  raptures.  Meanwhile,  their 
presence  at  Goxwould  was  threat- 
ened by  the  longing  ot  Mrs.  Sterne 
for  France ;  and  he  was  speculating 
on  taking  the '  Sentimental  Journey,' 
then  iu  pr(^fres8,^with  him  to  Lon- 
don the  following  Christmas. 

*  After  Christmas^day  he  started 
with  his  friend  Hall  for  town.  It 
was  to  be  his  last  journey.  He  waA 
still  ill,  and  had  scarcely  shaken  off 
his  fever;  travelling  under  such 
circumstances  was  hiurdly  prudent 

The  records  of  his  last  visit  to 
London  exhibit  the  strivingsl  of  en- 
feebled and  shattered  heaJtn  witii 
the  natural  disposition  to  gaiety  and 
social  distraction  which  was  to  him 
a  fateful  and  imperious  tyrant. 

His  '  Sentimental  Journey,'  Vols. 
I  &  3,  with  any  number  <to  follow, 
had  been  well  received ;  but  this  did 
not  mend  the  health  of  the  author, 
who,  with   melancholy  and  mis- 

§iving,  half  believed    himself  the 
oomed  man  that  we  now  know  him 
to  have  been. 

The  last  scene  was  drawing  nigh. 
By  March,  1768,  he  was  on  his 
death-bed,  iu  his  hired  lodgings  in 
Bond  Street  His  thoughts  ran 
much  upon  his  darling  daughter, 
about  whomhe  wrote  to  Mrs.  James, 
a  true  and  discreet  friend,  who  had 
had  the  fedthfulnees  to  tell  him  of 
his  faults,  atid  the  tact  to  do  so 
inoffensively.  Upon  this  letter  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  remarks : — 

'  So  piteous  and  touching  an  ap- 
peal has  rarely  come  from  a  death- 
bed :  it  was  the  poor,  broken,  gasp- 
ing, dying  Yorick's  last  letter.  In 
it  we  seem  to  hear  an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  errors,  and  a  cry 
for  pardon  for  "follies  which  my 
heart,  not  my  head  betrayed  me 
into  1"— a  declaration  we  may  accept 
as  genuine,  (and  which  is  the  true 
key  to  all  has  Shandean  sins,  errors, 

mistakes,  and  follies. 

*       *       *       *       t^ 

'  This  was  Tuesday.  Friday  was 
the  last  day  of  his  Ufe.  He  seems 
to  have  been  left  there,  at  Bond 
Street,-— alone,  deserted,  and  en- 
tirely dependent  (scarcely  in   the 
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seoBe  he  had  wished)  on  the  hired 
offioes  of  a  lodging-house  servant  • 

'  But  little  is  known  of  his  last 
moments.  Towards  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  complained  of  cold 
in  his  feet,  and  asked  the  attendant 
to'chafe  theml  Some  way  this  sug- 
gests the  end  of  Falstaff.  It  seemed 
to  relieye  him;  but  presently  he 
said  the  cold  was  mounting  yet 
higher ;  and  while  she  was  striving 
to  kindle  a  warmth  in  hiB  feet  and 
ankles,  which  a  more  awful  power 
was  driving  away,  some  one  knocked 
at  the  hall-door,  and  the  landlady 
opening  it,  found  it  was  a  footman 
sent  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Sterne's 
health.  In  Clifford  Street  close  by, 
*'  Fish"  Crawford  was  having  a  grand 
dinner-party,  served  by  his  '*  French 
cook,"  and  most  of  the  ^ests  at  table 
were  friends  of  the  dymg  humorist 
Of  the  company  were  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Roxburghe,  the  Earls 
of  March  and  Ossory ;  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  James.  Some 
one  having  mentioned  his  Ulness — 
Mr.  James  most  probably — it  was 
proposed  to  send  to  know  how  he 
was,  and  the  footman,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved,  was  despatohed 
to  New  Bond  Street  to  inquire. 

'  The  landlady  was  not  able,  or  did 
not  care  to  give  him  the  latest  news, 
but  bade  him  go  up  and  inquire  of 
the  attendant  He  did  so,  and  en- 
tered the  room  just 'as  the  deserted 
Shandean  was  expiring.  He  stood 
by  and  waited  to  see  the  end ;  he 
noted  how  the  wasted  arm  was 
suddenly  raised,  as  if  toward  off 
something,  caught  a  murmur  of 
*'  Now  it  is  come  I"  and  then  saw  his 
frame  relax  in  death. 

'This  was  Yorick's  end— a  foot- 
man and  a  sick-nurse  watohing  his 
agonies.  The  footman  went  his 
way  back  to  the  merry  party  of 
gentlemen  in  Clifford  Street,  and 
told  what  he  had  seen.  The  gentle- 
men, he  says,  were  all  very  sorry, 
and  lamented  him  very  much.  We 
can   almost  hear  the   after-dinner 

Sanegyric.  Hume  and  Garrick  could 
ave  told  of  his  freaks  in  Paris,  and 
bewailed  with  convivial  grief  how 
Yorick  had  been  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own.    Mr.  James  could  have 


said  something  about  his  good 
heart  Then,  as  of  course,  the  daxet 
went  round,  and  Lord  March  went 
back  again  to  the  praises  of  "the 
Bena,"  or  the  "  ZamperinL" 

'  So  Torick  passed  away,  lonely, 
abandoned.  Not  in  this  sense,  truly, 
did  he  mean  that  poor  bald  scrap  of 
philosophy,  which  he  had  set  down 
in  his  Tristram,  to  be  interpreted — 
when  he  wished  to  die  in  an  inn, 
and  to  have  the  cold  hired  offices  of 
strangers  to  soothe  his  last  moments. 
This  was  a  poor  bit  of  Shandyism, 
set  down  to  startle  the  crowd.  Per- 
haps it  came  back  on  him  when  he 
saw  the  footman  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  felt  the  woman  secretly 
stripping  him  of  his  omamente. 
For  it  was  said,  that  while  one  hired 
hand  was  chafing  poor  Shandy's 
icy  limbs,  the  other  was  busy 
plundering  him  of  his  gold  sleeve- 
buttons.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  a  still 
more  horrid  mystery — ^like  the  feu 
foUet  of  a  grave-yard — ^was  destined 
to  overshadow  what  remained  of 
Yorick.' 

Here  we  would  leave  him;  for 
after  death  the  shadows  thicken. 
His  burial  was  mean.  A  single 
mourning-coach  with  *  two  gentle- 
men inside '  formed  the  funeral  pro- 
cession to  the '  new  burying-grounds 
near  Tyburn.'  But  he  had  still,  at 
the  bidding  of  science  and  ogre-Hke 
rapacity,  one  other  most  ghastly  and 
unsentunental  journey  to  perform 
unwittingly,  in  the  packing-case 
of  resurrectionists ;  and  his  hideous 
lying-in-state  took  place,  after  his 
interment,  on  the  table  of  the  dis- 
secting rooms  of  Professor  Collig- 
non,  of  Cambridge.  We  have  no 
heart  to  proceed  further ;  and  there 
is  no  object  to  be  gained  by  a  forced 
moralising  on  the  verge  of  loath- 
liness.  Let  the  gentle  readers  of 
'London  Society' shed  their  tears 
before  pity  has  made  acquaintance 
virith  shuddering  and  disgust  With- 
out taking  up  the  poor  mutilated 
and  anatomized  cranium,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  out  a  heartful  of 
feeling  in  the  old  pathetic  formula, 
henceforth  thrice  pathetic: — 
Alas,  foob  Yobick! 

A.  BL     • 
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t>ART  I. 


'TTTHOTiL  have  a  game  of  cn>> 
YY  <][aet?'  exolahned  ooe  of  three 
idle  young  men,  who  had  been  lazily 
ImockiDg  the  balls  about  the  ground. 
'  If  8  going  to  be  piping  hot  to-day ; 
the  sooner  we  persuade  some  of 
those  young  ladies  to  come  out  the 
better/ 

'  Persuade  away  then,'  answered 
his  oompamozh— 'England  expects 
eyery  man  to  do  his  duty.  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  duty  of  Henry  St 
George  to  make  himself  generally 
agreeable.  Hurrah  for  the  lath  of 
August I--it  will  be  Si  George's 
du^  to  make  himself  exolusiyely 
agreeable  to  the  grouse  after  that 
day.  To-day  is  the  2nd.  I  can 
stand  a  few  days'  repose  after  the 
&tignes  of  my  journey,  unless  the 
young  ladies  are  imusually  heayy  on 
hand.' 

'  Here  come  three ;  Grahame,  with 
his  mallet,  brings  up  the  rear. 
They  are  not  all  sisten^  that  is 
dear  enough.' 

'Shall  it  be  gentlemen  versus 
ladies?'  inquired  Mr.  Grahame,  as 
he  came  on  to  the  ground. 

'  That  can't  be  fair/  remonstrated 
Mr.  Si  George;  'we  shall  be  too 
strong  for  the  ladies.' 

'Not  at  all/  exclaimed  three 
▼oioes  at  once :  '  we  defy  you.  Our 
skill  is  a  matcn  for  your  strength.' 

'  So  let  it  be  then/  said  Mr.  Gra- 
hame.  'Henry  Si  George,  Fern- 
ham,  and  myself  fight  the  three 
ladies :  it  is  their  own  fault  if  we 
win ;  they  defied  us.  Hoare,  you 
lazy  fellow,  you  may  look  on.' 

That  same  party  had  not  met 
before  on  Granboume  grounds :  cer- 
tain preliminary  rules  had  there- 
fore to  be  arranged.  'Were  local 
rules  to  be  followed,  or  must 
printed  rules  be  binding  ?  Was  the 
game  to  have  captains,  or  should 
each  player  be  independent?' 

'  Blue  ball  begins!'  called  out  Mr. 
Gnhame. 

'  Patty,  'that's  yon/  said  Mabel 
Gzahame^  his  sister;  and  a  pret^ 


girl,  dressed  in  white  muslin  with 
blue  ribbons,  stepped  forward  mallet 
in  hand. 

The  three  girls  playing  croquet 
that  morning  were  Mabel  Grahame, 
Bose  Melyille,^d  Patty  Mitford,aU 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youths 
health,  and  good  spirits. 

Mabel  Grahame's  home  was  at 
Cranboume.  She  was  tall,  dark, 
and  elegant;  her  composed,  stately 
manner  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  her  dress  had  not  occupied  her 
thoughts  for  one  minute:  and  yet 
the  effect  had  been  studied,  from 
those  yiolet  silk  stockings,  Balmoral 
boots,  delicate  green  and  white  mus- 
lin looped  up  over  her  ample  crino- 
line, to  the  little  white  straw  hat 
on  her  head.  And  not  one  pin  or 
hair  was  out  of  place. 

Mabel  knew  that  her  estimate  in 
the  world's  opinion  stood  high,  and 
the  value  she  placed  upon  herself 
was  certainly  not  too  low.  Bose 
Melyille  was  every  one's  friend,  but 
nobody's  love;  merry,  laughing^ 
ready  for  every  exertion,  seconding 
every  one's  proposal,  foiling  natu« 
rally  into  the  seat  which  no  one  else 
would  take  in  a  carriage,  always 
good-humoured,  she  was  an  excel' 
lent  confidante,  because  her  sympa- 
thies were  so  ready,  and  was  a  bom 
daisy-picker.  She  was  small  and  a 
brunette ;  no  one  had  been  known 
to  decide  whether  her  bright  face 
was  pretty  or  not ;  every  one  liked  to 
look  into  Bose's  fooe,  and  what  did 
it  matter  why  they  looked  again? 

Patty  Mitford  was  pretty,~tbere 
could  be  no  two  opinions  on  that 
subject;  though,  whilst  nono 
doubted  about  liking  Bose,  Patty 
had  her  warm  admirers  and  her 
equally  warm  detractors.  In  every 
movement  of  her  small,  well-rounded 
figure  there  was  an  expression  of 
decision  and  determination.  Shewui 
a  Uonde :  the  braids  of  her  light 
pale  golden  hair  did  not  conceal  the 
contour  of  her  well-shaped  head ;  her 
foatures  were  small  and  finely  out ; 
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there  was  an  air  of  firmneBS  in  the 
lines  of  her  jaw  and  of  her  well- 
carved  month ;  her  &ee  was  light- 
ened np  by  the  deep-blue  eyes 
which  openly  retomed  yonr  gaze 
with  a  look,  as  her  hnmonr  might 
be,  of  fan,  frankness,  coarage,  or 
defiance,  bat  which  seldom  bore  that 
expression  of  gentleness  to  be  looked 
for  in  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 

Patty  was  young,  happy,  strong 
in  her  strength,  and  in  her  own  at- 
tractions. She  felt  the  world  before 
her,  and,  with  the  happy  confidence 
of  youth,  she  believed  that  her  lot 
was  in  her  own  making.  She  enjoyed 
her  life,  because  hitherto  the  world 
had  only  spread  out  its  smiles  and 
its  fiftvours  Wore  her.  Disappoint- 
ment, sickness,  or  weariness  were 
words  without  meaning  to  her— she 
had  known  nothing  of  them  in  her 
own  home,  and  she  carefully 
eschewed  meeting  with  them  in  the 
homes  of  others.  Such  words 
seemed  truly  to  have  little  connec- 
tion with  the  strong  frame  and 
happy  fiei.ce  that  handled  her  mallet 
so  actively  this  August  morning. 

Oranboume  Towers  was  a  plea- 
Bant  place  in  which  to  spend  a  long 
vacation  or  a  summer  holiday ;  and 
the  Grahames  were  pleasant  people 
to  have  as  host  and  hostess. 

Oranboume  combined  many  attrac- 
tions. There  was  a  commodious  house 
fEkcing  the  sea,  standing  in  extensive 
grounds,  where  old  timber  and  rare 
shrubs  abounded :  a  silvery  stream 
enclosed  by  the  grounds,  forced  its 
way  through  fern-covered  rocks  and 
narrow  valleys  to  the  parent  sea, 
and  added  by  its  presence  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place*  Oranboume 
offered  good  shooting  to  the  sports- 
man :  it  was  in  a  moor  district,  and 
grouse  and  black  game  were  plenti- 
ful on  Mr.  Grahame's  estate;  the 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  found 
trout  dashing  swiftly  in  and  out  of 
the  dark  pools  shaded  by  the  rocks,  so 
carefully  preserved  by  their  owner, 
that  they  only  awaited  some  skilful 
hand  to  draw  them  to  land.  The 
pedestrians,  and  those  who  dabbled 
m  ferns',  found  occupation  sufficient ; 
whilst  for  the  young  ladies,  and 
those  who,  like  Mabel  Grahame, 
came  languid  and  fagged  from  the 
labours  of  a  London  season,  gentle 


sea-bathings  a  saunter  in  the  dene,  a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Grahame's  white 
ponies,  or,  as  the  acme  of  exertion^ 
It  game  of  croquet,  was  at  their  ser- 
vice. There  were  greater  exertions 
prepared  for  those  who,  like  most 
of  tne  present  party,  brought  youth, 
country  health,  and  country  spirits 
to  aid  their  enjoyment 

Femham,  St  George,  and  Hoare 
were  friends  of  Mr.  Grahame.  Tfaey 
were  collected,  with  guns  and  dogs,  to 
do  honour  to  the  approaching  i  ath  of 
August, '  St  Grouse's  I^y,'  as  it  has 
before  now  been  termed,  and,  so  far, 
with  reason,  for  fa  w  saints'  days  of  tJiie 
Gregorian  calendar  receive  an  equal 
homage,  from,  at  least,  the  male 
portion  of  the  population.  These 
men  had  been  college  chums  to- 
gether, and  found  a  zest  in  recount- 
ing their  old  experiences,  which  the 
society  of  more  recent  friends  never 
gave  tiiem.  Grahame  had  married 
a  wife,  and  had  settled  at  once  into 
a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate : 
Femham  was  converted  from  \vosA 
Femham  of  college  days  into  the 
steady  rector  of  a  country  parish; 
Hoare  was  junior  partner  in  his 
father's  bank;  whilst  Henry  St 
George  had  found  a  berth  in  the 
Treasury,  which  enabled  him  to  be 
as  much  about  town  as  he  could 
desire. 

Men  about  town  certainly  have  an 
advantage  over  their  count37  neigh- 
bours in  dress  and  appearance,  and 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on,  which  is 
often  useful,  and  which  at  a  dinner- 
party is  quite  invaluable. 

St  George  could  not  only  boast  of 
London  polish  over  his  companions, 
but  had  by  nature  been  endowed 
with  some  of  her  choicest  fieivouxs. 

He  was  well-made,  with  hand- 
some features,  good  eyes,  and  a  rich 
melodious  voiee.  He  had  never 
earned  the  chaxacter  of  a  flirt;  the 
utmost  that  could  be  said  of  him 
was,  that  he  knew  his  power  in 
women's  society,  and  was  always  at 
ease  when  with  thenL 

He  was  agreeable,  pleasant,  good- 
looking;  not  made  of  the 'mould 
from  which  heroes  or  the  great 
men  of  the  world  spring,  but  of 
that  commoner  mould  from  which 
good  sort  of  men  come,  who,  though 
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tmable  to  carre  out  a  lot  for  them- 
selves,  can  fill  the  one  ready  carved 
for  them  satis&ctorily  and  well. 

The  Fates  had  borne  these  people 
together,  to  spend  a  month  in  a 
oonntry-house ;  collected  them  from 
Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  Lon- 
don, and  Herefordshire,  into  this 
remote  place  in  Scotland;  as  they 
are  always,  even  at  this  very  time, 
sending  those  to  meet  who  for  long 
years  have  been  travelling  uncon- 
sciously towards  each  other,  destined 
to  play  some  eventful  part  in  each 
other's  life's  history.]  Thousands 
will  meet,  and  part  asunder  again 
as  they  met;  but  the  month  to 
some  may  be  the  month  of  their 
lifetime,  colouring  all  future  events 
for  tiiem ;  the  hidden  era  from  which 
they  date  all  future  occurrences. 

'I  have  missed  the  ring/  ex- 
claimed Patty,  with  an  impatient 
swing  of  her  mallet;  'well,  at  any 
rate  I  don't  often  miss.' 

*Are  you  a  formidable  enemy?* 
inquired  Mr.  Femham. 

'  A  dangerous  enemy,  but  a  con- 
stant friend,'  replied  Eose  for  her 
oonipanion, 

'  Pray  class  me  at  once  amongst 

C'  friends/  exclaimed  Mr,  Fern- 

'How  can  I?  you  are  on  the 
eDemy*s  side,'  she  said,  laughing; 
for  having  passed  through  her 
ping,  she  struck  Mr.  Fernham's 
ball  and  croqueted  it  far  away. 

'  If  yon  deny  me  your  friendship, 
at  any  rate  treat  me  mercifully,  for 
I  am  weak;  pity  me.' 

'I  despise  weakness;  I  never 
pity:  let  all  have  a  fair  start  for 
the  fight,  and  those  who  can't  win 
may  go  to  the  wall.' 

'  Oh,  Patty  I  how  can  you  say  so  ?' 
said  Hose,  with  a  shocked  face. 

The  game  progressed  briskly; 
each  ball  struggled  its  way  through 
the  nine  rings  towards  the  first  post. 
•Every  man  for  himself,  and  God 
^  for  us  all,'  is  the  world's  version  of 
*Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you;'  and 
evei7  man  for  himself  is  'the  first 
rule  in  croquet  No  quarter  allowed. 
'  Be  just,  but  never  be  generous,' 
are  croquet  maxims.  Though  you 
are  a  rover,  and  you  know  you  are 
on  tho  winning  side,  no  feelings  of 
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pity  must  oome  between  you  and 
your  prey,  that  red  ball,  which  has 
been  pursued  with  ill  luck  all 
through  the  game,  and  is  owned  by 
Miss  Cobb's  weak  wrist ;  every  time 
it  reached  a  ring,  it  has  been  merci- 
lessly knocked  away  by  some  strong 
arm.  There  it  goes  again!  Poor 
Miss  Cobb!  your  party  have  been 
waiting  so  long  for  you  to  get 
through  those  last  three  rings ;  and 
feeling  that  all  eyes  are  upon  you, 
only  makes  you  more  nervous,  more 
certain  to  hit  up  far  beyond  the 
desired  goal. 

You  must  not  look  cross,  whatever 
your  feelings  may  be,  and  though 
you  are  silently  vowing  that  nothing 
shall  ever  tempt  you  to  hold  a  mallet 
again;  a  vow  only  made  to  be 
broken,  for,  in  the  present  day,  a 
young  lady  might  as  well  chronicle 
a  vow  never  to  walk  out  of  her  own 
grounds,  as  never  to  attempt  to 
drive  a  round  ball  through  a  ring 
on  the  lawn  again. 

There  was  no  Miss  Cobb  on  Cran- 
boume  grounds  to-day,  inwardly 
suffering,  outwardly  smiling.  The 
three  young  ladies  made  a  good 
fight  for  victory ;  and  for  any  cro- 
quets they  received  they  returned 
a  fair  equivalent. 

'  What  a  muff,  Femham,  to  have 
missed  that  ring!'  exclaimed  the 
host  of  Cranbourne,  impatiently; 
'can't  you  see  straight  before 
you?' 

'  Mabel,  that  is  a  spoon,'  he  says 
to  his  sister,  as  she  executed  some 
good  hit,  straight  across  the  field. 

'  A  fluke,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Grahamo,' 
suggested  Patty, '  but  certainly  not 
a  spoon.' 

At  first  the  ladies  seemed  to  carry 
all  before  them;  they  knew  the 
ground,  which  none  of  their  adver- 
saries, except  Mr.  Grahame  did— 
and  to  know  your  ground  is  a  great 
pull  in  croquet  science. 

The  girls'  balls  kept  together; 
they  had  no  acknowledged  captain, 
although  Patty  Mitford  uncon- 
sciously took  the  lead;  no  event  in 
life  is  too  trilling  to  show  strength 
of  character,  or  the  power  of  a  ikm 
will  over  weaker  ones. 

Still,  towards  the  close  of  the 
game,  the  gentlemen  had  recovered 
lost  ground ;  they  were  ahead,  with 
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the  exception  of  Mr.  St.  George's 
ball,  which  was  lagging  behind. 

*  All  depends  upon  the  green  ball/ 
ezolaima  Fatty,  ezdtedly;  'do  hit 
it,  Rose!' 

Bose  does  her  best;  takes  steady 
aim,  and— misses.  Fatly  stamped 
her  foot,  by  way  of  letting  off  the 
annoyance  which  politeness  pre- 
vented her  expressing  in  words. 

'How  unfortunate  1 — ^I  am  so 
sorry!' said  Bose. 

'Ifs  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good,'  remarked  the  owner 
of  the  green  ball;  '  I  shall  get  on 
now.' 

It  was  his  tnm;  the  ball  went 
through  two  rings,  but  hit  the  last 
ring,  and  struck  away. 

'Hurrah!  I  am  so  glad!'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Mitford,  clapping  her 
hands  with  delight  Even  Mabel 
Qrahame  smiled,  Dut.gently;  her  ex- 
pressions o(  pleasure  and  surprise 
dared  not  be  so  yivid  as  those  of 
Fatty  Mitford,  for  fear  she  should 
disarrange  the  beautifoUy  plaited 
coils  of  her  back-hair,  so  tastefcdly 
arranged  on  her  neck. 

It  waa  Fatty's  ball  to  play  next. 
With  a  steady  hand  she  hit  the 
green  ball,  and  croqueted  it  behind 
its  ring,  fax  across  the  lawn. 

'  The  game  is  lost,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grahame;  '  the  next  lady *s  ball  will 
hit  them  off,  Miss  Mitford  has 
brought  them  so  close  to  each  other.' 

Mr.  Hoare,  who  was  lying  on  the 
grass,  looking  on,  called  out-— 

'Not  lost  yet,  Grahame!  a  lucky 
chance  may  still  turn  the  game  1' 

'We  feel  very  safe,'  said  Miss 
Mitford,  turning  towards  him,  with 
a  smile  of  conscious  success. 

It  had  come  round  to  green  ball's 
play  again.  Green  ball  played,  and, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  hit  some  thirty 
vards  across  the  field,  through  the 
last  ring,  and  stopped  close  upon 
Miss  Mitford's  ball. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  At 
the  next  hit.  Fatty's  ball  was  cro- 


'What  shall  I  do  with  it?* 
'She's  a!dangerou8  enemy;  hit 

her  off;  make  her  dead,'  exclaimed 

Mr.  Grahame. 
'No,  no;   that  would   be  very 

shabby  play !' cried  out  the  three 

ladies. 


'  Bo  it,  it's  allowed  \sf  the  mlea!' 

Before  another  protest  oould  be 
made,  blue  ball  had  ceased  to  live; 
it  had  struck  the  post,  and  died  iih 
gloriously  by  the  hand  of  its  enemy. 
St  George's  stroke  was  a  death-blow 
to  tiie  ladies'  side ;  two  more  hits, 
and  the  gentlemen  threw  up  their 
mallets  in  token  of  yictoiy. 

Fatiy  looked  yery  indignimt  She 
never  liked  being  contradicted  or 
thwarted;  but  it  was  especially 
provoking  to  see  success  shp  from 
her  when  so. nearly  within  her 
grasp. 

'Tou  need  not  fimcy  that  yoa 
have  won  the  game  fairly,'  she  said, 
walking  up  to  Mr.  St  George,  who 
was  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
others;  'at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mean, 
cowardly  way  of  winning  a  game, 
which  I  utterly  despise!' 

'I  followed  the  orders  of  my 
leader,'  replied  Mr.  St  Geoige, 
rather  surprised  at  being  so  smn- 
marily  attacked  by  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  not  even  had  an  in- 
troduction. 

'That  is  no  excuse,'  she  replied, 
angrily;  'you've  quite  spoilt  tbe 
game ;  it  is  (i  pity  to  be  so  weak 
that  you  cannot  choose  fair  from 
foul  play,'  she  added,  scomfrdly. 

'  Tlus  warm-tempered  young  lady 
is  excessively  pretty,'  thought  St 
George  to  himself.  '  I  had  no  idea 
I  was  committing  a  capital  offence/ 
he  added,  deprecatingly ; '  I  am  very 
sorry  you  are  annoyed.' 

'  It  is  not  that  I  am  annoyed,'  said 
Fatty,  'but  I  hate  anything  sneak- 
ing ;  I  like  a  fair,  open  fight ;  and  I 
do  call  it  sneaking  to  kill  an  enemy's 
ball  for  fear  it  should  hit  yon 
away!' 

She  turned  to  join  Mabel  and 
Bose,  who  were  coming  across  the 
field ;  thev  rallied  her  on  being  so 
excited ;  tiiey  had  borne  their  defeat 
with  much  more  philosophy.  She 
listened  without  replying,  for  she 
was  thoroughly  cross — with  the 
game,  the  ground,  the  gentlemen, 
and  with  herself;  more  cross  than 
the  occasion  required,  she  must 
confess. 

'Ifs  very  hot,'  she  said,  as  she 
reached  the  house.  And  entering 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  she 
seated  herself  m  a  low  ea^y-chair, 
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where  she  xemained,  with  a  noyel 
Qpdde  down  on  her  lap,  in  a  sleepy 
kuMl  of  meditation^  nntil  the  lunch- 
eon bell  rang. 

Can  I  persnade  any  one  to  drive 
ont  with  me?'  inqnired  Mrs.  Grsr 
hame;  'I  have  seyeral  calls  to 
maka' 

No  one  Tolunteered;  every  one 
thought  the  heat  so  great,  that  a 
slow  sannter  on  the  shore  was  all 
they  felt  inclined  to  do. 

'I  know/  said  Mrs.  Grahame, 
'  what  that  means ;  you  will  scramble 
over  the  rocks,  and  when  I  return 
firom  my  drive,  I  shall  find  you  tired 
and  ei^austed.  However,  please 
yourselves.' 

Mrs.  Giahame  prided  herself  upon 
allowing  her  visitors  to  please  them- 
selves ;  she  provided  various  means 
of  amusement,  and  liked  every  one 
to  select  those  which  they  pre- 
ferred. 

There  was  some  loitering  about 
the  billiard-table  after  luncheon,  a 
pretence  at  a  game  of  play  with  the 
little  Grahames,  who  were  starting, 
with  a  staff  of  nurses,  for  their  after- 
noon exercise,  until  the  three  young 
ladies  appeared,  each  with  a  novel 
in  her  hand,  in  sea-shore  costume. 
Sea-shore  costume  meant  a  material 
warranted  not  to  lose  colour  from 
exposure  to  sea  air,  not  to  show 
sand  or  marks  of  water,  and  not  to 
tear  from  friction  with  sharp  stones. 

'  We  were  thinking  of  trying  some 
rifle-shooting  on  the  beach,'  said 
Mr.  Femham;  'shall  we  disturb 
your  literary  studies  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply ;  *  we 
will  look  on;  what  is  your  tar- 
get?' 

'Champagne  bottles,'  answered 
Mr.  Fernham. 

The  rifle-shooting  continued  some 
time.  Patty  accepted  the  rifle  which 
was  ofifored  to  her,  the  two  other 
girls  having  refosed  ii  Her  wrists 
were  strong,  her  aim  steady,  and 
she  hit  well. 

Bifle-shooting  cannot  continue  for 
ever;  they  wearied  of  the  amuse- 
ment, and  giving  the  rifles  into  the 
cars  of  the  servant,  the  pleasure 
hunters  this  sultry  afternoon  sought 
some  other  mode  of  killing  time. 

*  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  if 
the  Aaplenium  marintim  hM  Spread 


since  last  autumn,'  said  Bose;  'it 
growns  in  a  cave  round  that  point.' 

•  The  Asplenium  how  much  ?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Hoare,  who  was  walkihg 
by  her  side. 

'Marinum,'  she  answered;  'it  is 
a  rare  fora ;  and  yet  it  grows  pro- 
fusely in  this  cave.' 

Bc^  was  a  fern  collector,  con 
amore. 

Notwithstanding  their  assevera- 
tions to  Mrs.  Grahame,  they  began 
their  scramble  over  the  rocks  to  the 
cave  where  Bose  wished  to  go. 

The  young  lady  visitors  at  Oran- 
boume  always  enjoyed  scrambling 
over  these  rocks,  cutting  their  boots 
and  wetting  their  feet ;  and,  whether 
or  no  the  young  men  enjoyed  it, 
they  always  followed.  It  was  a 
taste  akin  to  the  strange  one  which 
impels  all  visitors,  at  some  sea- 
bathing places,  to  walk  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
bringing  on  congestion  of  the  brains, 
in  search  of  minute  fossils  and 
stones,  usually  of  no  value  when 
discovered.  They  had  a  beautiful 
walk  round  several  points  to  the 
cave ;  and  although  the  fern  was  a 
subject  of  interest  to  no  one  except 
Bose,  the  spot  where  it  grew  unseen, 
moistened  by  the  splash  of  water  at 
high  tide,  was,  from  its  beauty,  in- 
teresting to  every  ona  It  was  a  fit- 
ting  abode  for  Andersen's  mermaid 
princess  when  she  rose  from  her 
emerald  home  to  gaze  on  the  blue 
^ky,  which  was,  to  her  mind,  a  part 
of  her  hero  prince. 

The  tide  was  out,  but  the  cave 
was  still  moist  from  the  receding 
waters;  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  caught  the  green, 
damp,  and  coloured  stones  of  the 
arches  in  the  cave,  and  lit  them  up 
with  a  thousand  lights.  The  party 
seated  themselves  on  the  stones,  and 
forgot  the  course  of  time  whilst  they 
watched  the  fishing-boats  and  the 
ships  in  the  distance,  and  sang  glees 
and  merry  songs. 

Mabel  was  the  first  to  disturb  the 
party,  by  jumping  up  in  alarm.  Not 
the  approaching  tide  caused  her 
fears,  but 

'  It  is  dressing  time ;  we  shall  be 
late  for  dinner  1' 

The  unwelcome  summons  might 
not  be  disregarded ;  and  careless  of 
Q  a 
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poolg  of  sea-water,  wet  feet,  and 
braised  ankles,  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  Granboame. 

it  was  a  moonlight  night ;  an 
August  moon  was  pouring  its  full 
rays  on  the  blue  sea.  Where  is 
there  a  more  loyely  sight  than  the 
rich  harvest  moon  shining  on  the 
calm  blue  sea,  making  one  low  nar- 
row line  of  light  from  the  coast  to 
the  distant  horizon,  and  suggesting 
to  the  mind  the  path  of  light  by 
which  the  angels  descended  from 
heaven  as  by  a  ladder,  when  they 
bore  messages  of  love  to  the  wearied 
son  of  Israel  ? 

Mrs.  Grahame  looked  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window  after  dinner, 
and  said, '  It  was  despising  heaven's 
gifts  to  remain  within  four  walls  on 
such  an  evening,'  so  they  all  ad- 
journed to  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  walked  up  and  down 
until  after  ten  o'clock. 

Patty  walked  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Grahame,  and  was  more  silent  than 
usual.  As  the  rest  of  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  house,  she  lingered 
near  the  porch,  professedly  to  gather 
a  rose,  until  Mr.  Si  George  came  up 
to  her.  He  had  been  standing  at 
the  further  end  of  the  terrace,  alone. 
She  turned  round  abruptly  as  he 
approached  her,  and  said,  with 
heightened  colour  and  in  a  confused 
manner,  *  Mr.  St.  George,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for— for  the  croquet  ground 
— ^what  I  said  this  morning;  I 
am  afraid  I  was  rude;  I  felt  so 
angry.'  » 

Henry  St.  George  was  surprised 
at  Miss  Mitford  for  the  second  time 
Uiat  day. 

In  the  morning  he  had  been 
astonished  at  her  warmth  and  ex- 
treme frankness ;  this  evening  he 
was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
candour  of  her  blunt  apology. 

'Oh,  Miss  Mitford/  he  replied, 
'how  can  you  give  it  a  moment's 
thought?    All  is  fair  in  croquet; 

rople  say  and  do  as  they  choose, 
have  no  doubt  unintentionally  I 
gave  you  great  provocation.' 

*It  was  Yeij  provoking,'  said 
Patty)  heartily ;  '  I  am  glad  it  was 
unintentional,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  have  been  rude.  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  forgiven  you,  had  you 
known  what  you  were  doing!' 


'Your  anger  shall  be  a  lesson/ 
answered  her  companion,  amused; 
'  I  will  never  do  so  again.  Am  I 
forgiven  ?'  he  inquired,  offering  her 
his  hand. 

'  Mutually  forgiven?'  asked  Patty, 
smiling  frankly. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his,  a  tighter 
and  a  longer  clasp  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  require. 

The  following  n^oming  Patty 
found  on  her  plate  at  the  breakfiast- 
table  a  scarlet  geranium.  She  did 
not  require  to  be  told  who  had 
placed  it  there ;  but  she  transferred 
it  to  the  band  of  her  dress,  and 
from  thence  to  her  hat,  where  she 
wore  it  all  day. 

Each  morning  the  same  little  at- 
tention was  repeated. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this 
that  Henry  Si  George  and  Patty  at 
once  lost  their  hearts  to  each  other. 
Nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tention of  either.  '  A  pretty, 
amusing,  spirited  little  thing,'  was 
his  remark.  And  Patty,  in  her  con- 
fidential conversations  with  Boss 
Melville  at  night,  declared  that  he 
was  the  one  man  in  the  house  she 
could  not  get  on  with:  'He  is  so 
quiet,  so  self-possessed,  and  I  am 
always  saying  something  out  of  the 
way  slang  or  startling  to  shock  him ; 
it  is  such  fun,  I  feel  that  I  musi 
Femham  and  Hoare  are  a  thousand 
times  jollier!' 

Patty  would  have  scorned,  as 
milk-and-water  young  ladyism,  to 
have  added  '  Mr.'  to  the  surnames 
of  her  acquaintances. 

Si  George,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe 
at  night  in  the  billiard-room— for 
fine  gentleman  though  he  was,  he 
did  smoke  a  pipe  at  night—decided 
that  he  admired  Mabel  Grahame 
most  of  the  three  girls  at  Cran- 
boume ;  '  No  doubt  about  it,  she 
has  style  and  manner,  she  could 
take  her  place  anywhere ;'  and  yet, 
after  he  had  quite  settled  that  ques- 
tion in  his  own  mind,  his  thoaghts 
would  revert  to  his  adversary  at 
croquet,  and  dwell  upon  her. 

She  amused  him;  her  outspoken 
anger  amused  him ;  her  frank  apo- 
logy, her  freedom  of  manner,  and 
her  slang  expressions  1  what  should 
he  say  to  them  ?  She  was  so  unlike 
the  girls  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
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in  London,  so  unlike  his  own  high- 
bred Bisters.  Befined,  elegant  girls. 
with  perfect  composure  and  ease 
of  manner,  never  surprised  into  a 
hasty  expression  or  a  loud  tone  of 
voice;  he  had  seen  among  them 
fretfulnees,  and  selfishness,  plenty  of 
it,  in  a  quiet  way.  What  would 
such  girls  say  to  Patty  Mitford? 
How  shocked  would  they  be  at  her 
disregard  of  conventional  proprie- 
ties, at  her  custom  of  saying  exactly 
the  thing  she  thought,  and  no 
other ! 

And  how  would  Patty  act  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Would  she  be 
a  match  for  them?  Her  petulance, 
her  angry  words,  her  frankness 
would  be  wasted  upon  them;  they 
would  subdue,  awe,  silence  her, 
by  their  composure,  by  a  certain 
elevating  of  the  eyebrows,  and  gaz- 
ing unconscious  upon  their  victim, 
more  difficult  to  resist  than  the 
most  fluent  vocabulary  of  aogry 
words. 

Henry  St  George  amused  himself 
by  constant  attempts  to^raise  Patty's 
wrath,  but  he  was  unsuccessfid ;  she 
was  too  easy-tempered  to  be  quickly 
roused. 

Ten  days  elapsed— an  even  suc- 
cession of  pleasant  sensations; 
beautiful  weather  tempting  to  out- 
door life,  lent  its  share  to  the  enjoy- 
ment 

There  were  morning  strolls  on 
the  terrace,  and  bouquet-making 
before  break&st,  letters,  and  desul- 
tory conversation  succeeded  by 
croquet ;  before  Uie  game  was  ended 
they  had  begun  to  find  it  too  hot 
for  exertion,  so  they  would  adjourn 
to  the  shade  of  some  fine  old  oak- 
tree,  where  Henry  St.  George  would 
repeat  some  of  his  favourite  pieces, 
varying  as  his  mood  might  be,  from 
Ingoldsby  Legends  to  Tennyson's 
Idylls,  or  to  some  &vourite  Scotch 
ballad. 

Luncheon  bell  would  summon 
them  to  the  house,  and  then  some 
archery,  a  sail,  a  scramble  over  the 
rocks,  or  a  walk  to  some  ruin  in  the 
neighbourhood,  would  occupy  their 
aftornoon. 

An  evening  spent  in  singing,  and 
conversation,  would  close  the  day. 

It  was  pleasant  idling,  perhaps 
it  was  da^roQS.  too;    for  idle- 


ness, we  are  told,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil. 

St  George  persisted  to  himself 
that  Mabel  was  the  girl  he  most 
admired,  and  yet  it  was  at  Patty's 
side  that  he  was  always  to  be  seen ; 
and  certainly  Patty  Mitford  was  the 
one  his  thoughts  dwelt  most  upon 
when  he  was  alone. 

Their  balls  were  always  on  the 
counter  sides  at  croquet ;  with  what 
vigour  those  small  hands  sent  his 
bail  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground !  What  pleasure  she  found 
in  sending  him  behind  his  ring; 
worrying,  catching,  harrying  him, 
until  he  never  had  a  chance  of  be- 
coming a  rover ! 

She  was  always  first  at  everything, 
with  a  strength  and  energy  which 
never  seemed  to  flag ;  she  would  be 
the  first  to  leap  over  a  sunk  fence, 
cross  a  five-barred  gate,  run  head- 
long down  the  steep  cliff  leading  to 
the  shore,  take  the  oar  if  they  were 
out  rowing,  and  keep  up  all  the 
while  a  running  fire  of  sarcasm  on 
Mr.  St  George  for  what  she  termed 
his  London  airs  and  graces. 

He  coxdd  tame  her  and  calm  her 
only  in  one  way,  when  he  began  to 
repeat  poetry  to  her;  then  she 
would  listen,  and  never  weary  of 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  of  watching 
the  varying  expression  with  whicE 
he  would  repeat  one  ballad  after 
another. 

Ten  days  could  not  pass  without 
an  intervening  Sunday— one  day's 
check  upon  their  amusements;  and 
yet  the  Sunday  brought  its  own 
pleasures. 

Most  of  the  party  preferred  a  two- 
miles'  walk,  through  park  and  wood, 
to  church,  to  a  drive  in  the  Grahame 
family  carriage.  Henry  St  George 
soon  found  himself  walking  near 
Patty,  and  they  fell  into  quieter 
conversation  than  was  usual  with 
them.  He  began  to  talk  about  his 
London  life,  and  Patty  had  to  confess 
that  she  had  never  been  to  London. 

'  Never  been  to  London !'  He 
could  not  have  believed  there  was 
a  young  lady  in  England,  in  these 
travelling  days,  who  had  never  been 
to  London.  From  London,  they 
began  to  talk  of  his  own  home  in 
Kent,  the  garden  of  England. 

'  This  Sunday  walk  recals  Sunday 
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walks  in  Kent  to  me,  as  long  ago  as 
when  I  was  a  schoolboy ;  but  thia 
one  is  far  more  pleasanV  he  said, 
laughing ;  '  I  remember,  my  sisters 
and  I,  we  used  to  quarrel  all  the 
way  to  church,  and  the  French  go- 
Tomess  always  sided  with  the  girls ; 
you  and  I  are  amicable  to-day  for  a 
wonder/ 

'I  always  try  to  be  good  and 
demure  one  day  in  the  seyen/  re- 

Elied  Patty ; '  but  tell  me  about  your 
ome,  is  it  a  pretty  place  ?' 

'  Very/  he  said;  '  the  park  belongs 
to  a  cousin  of  my  fiftther's,  an  old 
man,  who  shows  an  inunoderate 
Ipve  for  the  things  of  this  life,  by 
lingering  here  so  long ;  he  is  about 
ninety-tiYe.  We  lived  formerly  in 
the  dower  house  outside  the  park, 
now  we  liye  in  London.' 

'Do  your  sisters  like  living  in 
London?' 

'  Yes,  thejr  prefer  it' 

'  I  shoxdd  not:  London  must  be 
slow.' 

'  That  is  the  last  epithet  I  should 
consider  applicable  to  London,'  he 
replied. 

'  But  there  can  be  no  boating, 
cricketing— not  even  croquet;  and 
riding  in  Botten  Eow,  in  such  a 
crowd,  must  be  worse  than  no 
riding.' 

'  And  yet  London  is  full  of  amuse- 
ments which  young  ladies  generally 
prefer,  to  those  you  name.' 

'  I  should  not  like  it,'  said  Patty, 
decidedly. 

'  Do  you  think  I  should  pull  with 
your  sisters,  if  I  knew  them?'  she 
inquired,  abruptly. 

'  No,  I  don't  think  you  would.' 

'Why?' 

'  I  will  describe  to  you  my  sisters, 
and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself: 
they  are  both,  tall,  dark,  and  very 
handsome;— are  you  that?* 

'You  know  quite  well,'  she  an- 
swered confidently, '  Pm  small,  fur, 
and  very  pretty.' 

'I  am  the  last  man  to  deny  it,' 
he  replied.  '  They  are  quiet,  I  may 
say  languid,  composed,  wdil-read, 
and  accomplished.' 

'I  have  no  acquired  gifts,'  said 
Patty ;  'all  I  have  are  natural ;  and 
as  to  being  so  very  quiet,  I  make  a 
free  use  of  the  health  and  the  spirits 
heaven  has  given  me.' 


'  My  sisters  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves which  any  <me  else  can  do  for 
them.    Is  that  your  way  ? 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Patty. 

'  I  never  heard  either  of  my  sisters 
raise  their  voices;  beyond  a  certain 
pitch ;  they  never  hurry  their  move- 
ments; their  hair  and  their  dress 
are  never  out  of  order ;  and,'  he 
added,  laughing, '  their  gowns  always 
have  the  prca)er  sweep  to  the  back.* 
This  was  said  in  allusion  to  a  joke 
against  Patty — that  her  gown  never 
was  tidy  an  hour  after  she  came 
down  stairs. 

'  Your  sisters  may  be  very  good — 
better  than  I  am,'  said  Patty,  hotly, 
'  but  I  never  wish  to  see  them.  I 
am  certain  I  should  not  like  them.' 

'  I  made  no  comparisons,'  said  Mr. 
Si  George,  amused;  'I  only  state 
&cts.' 

'  Is  your  mother  like  your  sisters, 
—-should  I  not  like  her  V' 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  would  like  each 
other  when  you  became  acquainted,' 
he  answered  warmly.  'She  is 
stately,  but  neither  cold  nor  arti- 
ficial ;  and  she  has  composure  and 
refinement,  without  being  selfish  or 
indifierent' 

'And  your  sisters  are  so  young, 
and  yet  have  no  lark  about  them,' 
continued  Patty.  '  I  suppose,'  she 
added, '  they  would  be  horrified  to 
let  such  a  word  as  "lark"  paaa 
their  Ups.' 

'  They  don't  talk  slang,'  rejoined 
her  companion;  'and,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  am  glad  they  do  not' 

'  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 
inquired  Patly,  sharply.  'Why 
should  men  keep,  for  their  exclusive 
use,  all  the  best  and  joUiest  words 
in  tiie  English  vocabulary  ?  It  is  a 
piece  of  selfishness  to  which  I,  for 
one,  will  never  lend  myselfl' 

'  Slang  ia  associated  in  one's  nund 
with  an  absence  of  restraint :  it  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  rough 
sort  of  life,  with  which  we  wish  our 
Bisters  and  wives  to  have  no  connec- 
tion. If  women  adopt  men's  ways, 
at  best  they  can  only  be  a  mild 
imitation;  and  our  ideal  women  are 
not  poor  imitations  of  men— they 
are  to  be  something  &r  different' 

'  I  really  think  you  are  giving  me 
the  sermon  before  the  service  com- 
mences,' said  Patty,  petulantly. 
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'  You  brought  it  on  yourself/  he 
reph'ed. 

They  walked  on  in  Bilence  for  a 
few  minutes ;  the  conversation  had 
fiillen  into  a  strain  not  pleasant  to 
Patty.    At  last  she  said  — 

'  Though  I  do  maintain  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  slang,  still,  Mr.  St  George, 
I  am  not  content  with  myself.  I 
often  wish  I  was  different.' 

*Do  you?'  inquired  her  compa- 
nion, who  was  rapidly*beginning  to 
think  that  her  fiaults  only  made  her 
more  charming. 

'Yes.  To  begin  with :— I  am  not 
half  so  good  as  Bose.  I  ought  to 
begin  to  educate  myself  in  the  way 
sermons  and  books  tell  one;  and  I 
do  mean  to  do  so ;  but  it  will  be 
such  a  bore,  and  now  I  do  ei\joy 
myself;  life  is  such  jolly  fun !' 

They  had  reached  the  church 
door,  BO  Patty  could  not  complete 
her  confession. 

Neither  of  the  two  attended  much 
to  the  prayers  in  church. 

Henry  Si  Gtorge  lost  himself  in 
a  reverie  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  art  and  nature,  and  ended 
by  hoping  that  when  he  did  marry 
— ^not  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of 
such  an  act  at  the  present  moment 
— he  might  find  a  frank,  true  nature, 
one  whom  he  could  form  and 
mould  as  he  could  wish, — one,  in 
&ct,  like  the  young  girl  kneeling 
near  him, — '  a  diamond  that  I  can 
polish  and  cut  as  I  choose,  not  a 
diamond  pared  and  polished  until 
the  stone  is  almost  polished  away.' 

And  Patty,  kneeling  near  himi 
was  resolving  that  she  woxdd  be 
good,  have  more  self-control,  and, 
after  all,  if  so  many  people  objected 
to  it,  she  would  give  up  talking 
slang  and  trying  to  be  fast.  '  I  will 
talk  no  more  about  swells,  larks,  not 
call  money  '  tin,'  a  shilling  a '  bob,'  a 
joke  a  'jolly  sell;'  not  say  I  am  sat 
upon,  or  I  am  up  a  tree.  And  may 
I  not  even  call  a  fellow  a  '  muff,'  a. 
'  slow  coach,'  or  a '  brick,'  as  he  may 
deserve?'  And  Patty  sighed  deeply, 
to  think  that  of  her  own  free  will 
she  was  renouncing  all  those  most 
expressive  words  in  the  English 
language. 

dnie  twelfth  of  August  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful,  as  every  other 
morning  had  been,  the  last  month. 


The  ladies  came  down  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's early  breakfast,  and  Patty 
fastened  a  sprig  of  geranium  into 
St.  George's  shooting-cap,  wishing 
him  good  sport,  before  they  started. 

The  day  was  dull  at  Oranboume ; 
there  waa  no  fun  in  playing  croquet 
when  their  adversaries  were]  ab- 
sent 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
grouse-shooting  afforded  St  George 
no  pleasure.  His  friends  rallied  him 
on  his  dxdness,  and  he  was  wishing 
himself  at  Cranbouma 

The  truth  was,  that  at  Oranboume 
there  was  an  attraction,  which  in- 
creased in  strength  day  by  day ;  the 
more  he  endeavoured  to  resist,  the 
more' he  felt  himself  drawn  towards 
Patty  Mitford. 

She  was  beautiful,  natural,  artless ; 
every  word  she  uttered  was  worth 
hearing;  the  slang  words  he  ob- 
jected to  in  others  were  bewitching 
when  th^  fell  from  her  lips ;  in  fact, 
he  was  desperately  in  love,  and  all 
arguments  of  his  calmer  reason 
were  unheeded. 

life,  without  Patty  Mitford  by 
his  side,  woxdd  be  Iffe  not  worth 
living.  He  must  tell  it  to  her,  and 
the  mture — the  future  might  take 
care  of  itself;  his  passionate  fiAnoy 
could  brook  no  opposition,  could 
listen  to  no  reason. 

The  Saturday  following  was  a 
blank  day,  the  gentlemen  were  not 
shooting.  After  luncheon  the  whole 
party  agreed  to  walk,  by  the  sea- 
shore, to  a  small  town  about  a  mile 
distant  Mabel  Grahame  wanted 
some  crochet  cotton,  which  was 
quite  indisp^isable  to  the  comple- 
tion of  some  work  in  which  she  was 
engjaged.  They  sauntered  on  idly, 
jomg  and  laughing  together,  one 
throwing  stones  into  the  sea,  another 
drawing  castles  on  the  sand,  or 
taking  a  shot  with  a  stone  at  some 
bird  or  sea-gull  passing  by,  with  a 
lazy  sense  of  enjoyment 

Patty  had  discovered  some  sea- 
weed, which  she  insisted  was  pecu- 
liar to  this  coast,  and  had  rarely 
been  seen  before. 

Mr.  Femham  pretended  to  be  of 
her  opinion,  and  said  he  Imew  it  aa 
a  rare  specimen,  'it  was  a  Ly co- 
podium  maritimumfdix*  But  here 
Bose    interposed,    and    said    she 
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knew  Mr.  Femham  was  taking  ad- 
yantage  of  their  ignorance,  Lyco- 
podiniDS  were  not  seaweeda.  Mr. 
St  George  joined  in  the  langh,  aad 
persisted  in  offering  bits  of  kelp  and 
seaweed  to  Patty,  inquiring  if  they 
were  not  also,  some  rare,  unknown 
specimen.  Patty  laughed,  and  re- 
plied that  she  was  sorry  her  igno- 
rance was  as  great  as  uiat  of  her 
companions,  and  glad  that  her  dis- 
cernment was  greater. 

Before  they  reached  the  little 
town,  they  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  admire  the  distant  coast, 
which  a  receding  rock  opened  to 
their  Tiew.  Whilst  they  were  so 
doing,  Henry.  !St  George  came 
gently  behind  Patty,  and  fieustened 
on  to  the  end  of  her  hat  two  long 
strips  of  green  seaweed,  which  hung 
down  her  jacket,  below  her  waist. 
They  continued  their  walk.  For 
some  time  none  of  her  companions 
noticed  her  novel  decorations.  When 
they  did  so,  an  imploring  glance 
from  Mr.  St.  George  prevented  their 
betraying  him. 

Mabel  entered  the  one  shop 
Holmgate  could  boast;  the  shop 
which  sold  bacon  and  Berlin  wool, 
tallow-dips  and  cheese,  sweeping 
brushes  and  cotton  gowns ;  sold,  in 
&ct,  everything  except  the  one 
article  the  purchaser  required,  after 
the  manner  of  shops  in  country 
towns.  She  found  that  it  did  not 
sell  crochet  cotton,  so  their  walk 
had  been  fruitless,  and  they  began 
to  retrace  their  steps. 

Not  fruitless  so  far  as  fun  was 
concerned,  for  Patty's  long  stream- 
ers afforded  great  amusement.  Un- 
conscious Patty,  had  stood  at  the 
carriage  of  the  member's  wife, 
making  conversation,  whilst  Mabel 
was  shopping;  had  walked  down 
High  Street,  wondering  why  the 
people  turned  to  stare  at  her  as  she 
passed. 

'  Look  behind  you  1'  cried  out  two 
lads  more  forward  than  their  com- 
panions, as  they  came  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town;  'look  behind 
you,  miss  1'  Patty  turned  her  head, 
and  of  course  saw  nothing. 

'I  really  cannot  stand  this  any 
longer,'  said  Eose,  who  had  joined 
Mr.  St.  Geoige ;  '  it  is  a  great  shame 
of  us  all  r 


'What  do  those  little  urchins 
mean?'  inquired  Patty. 

Mr.  Femham  took  hold  of  her 
long  seaweed  streamers.  Patty  mis- 
took his.  meaning,  and,  shaking  her 
head,  exclaimed, '  No,  no!  you  shall 
not  fasten  thoee  on  to  me;  where 
have  you  hid  them  all  this  time?' 

'On  you,'  exclaimed  Bose,  laugh- 
ing. 

'On  me!  Impossible!  I  have 
not  been  through  Holmgate,  tidking 
to  Mrs.  Grey,  with  thoee  absurd 
things  hanging  about  me?* 

'You  have,  indeed,'  said  Boee^ 
through  her  laughter. 

*  Oh,  Bose !  it  was  too  much  of  a 
joke ;  how  could  you  do  it?' 

'  It  was  not  me  !*  exclaimed  Bose. 
'  Not  me !'  said  Mabel  and  Mr.  Fem- 
ham, in  one  breath ;  whilst  all  eyes 
turned  on  Henry  St.  George. 

'Surely  it  was  not  you?'  said 
Patty,  quite  slowly. 

'Yes,  it  was,'  interposed  Bose; 
'Mr.  St  George  did  it  before  we 
went  into  the  town;  that  has  been 
our  joke.  I  am  nearly  dead  from 
suppressed  laughter.' 

Patty  took  no  notice  of  Bose's 
remark,  but  looking  full  at  Henry 
St.  George,  she  said,  very  mea- 
suredly,  'I  am  surprised;  I  had 
thought  differently  of  you.' 

Her  colour  was  heightened;  she 
showed  her  anger  in  no  other  way, 
and  walked  on  rapidly. 

The  whole  party  felt  guilty ;  for 
Patty  was  seriously  displeased.  She 
prided  herself  on  the  way  she  could 
take  a  joke ;  and  had  it  been  Mr. 
Femham  who  had  thus  decorated 
her  hat,  she  would  probably  only 
have  laughed,  and  ended  the  sub- 
ject by  saying,  'What  a  shame! 
see  if  I  don't  i)ay  you  out !'  Mr. 
St.  George  was  already  different  in 
her  eyes  to  any  one  else— she  had 
not  said  so  to  hei*self ;  but  she  did, 
in  &ct,  think  little  less  of  him  than 
he  thought  of  her. 

With  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
growing  love,  she  thought,  as  she 
walked  apart, '  Had  he  liked  me,  as 
I  fancied  he  did  from  his  manner, 
he  would  have  respected  me;  and 
had  he  respected  me,  he  could  never 
have  suffered  me  to  look  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  so  many  people,  much 
less  have  made  me  so  himself.' 
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She  felt  very  injured,  and  conld 
hardly  restrain  the  rismg  tears; 
bnt  she  heard  his  steps  approach- 
ing, and  swallowed  the  tears  she 
would  not  for  worlds  have  had  him 
discern.  * 

St.  George  came  up  to  her,  to 
make  his  peace.  He  had  fastened 
the  seaweed  on  to  her  as  an  idle  joke ; 
but  when  he  found  how  seriously 
aha  was  annoyed,  he  wished  the 
seaweed  had  been  in  its  proper 
place,  waving  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  before  it  had  tempted  him  to 
oflfond  his  lady-love. 

'Miss  Mitford,'  he  said, [depre- 
oatingly,  *I  trust  you  are  not 
ofifenaed ;  it  was  the  merest  joke.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  o£fended/  said 
PAtty,  with  assumed  dignity. 

*  Our  joking  about  Lycopodinms 
led  me  on,'  he  said.  '  I  am  so  sorry ; 
I  would  not  have  done  it  on  any 
acoount,  hod  I  thought  you  would 
mind.' 

Patty  made  no  reply.  They 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes. 

'Miss  Mitford,  do  speak!  tell 
me  you  are  not  vexed,^  said  Mr. 
St  George.  *  If  you  are  not  angry, 
say  we  are  friends,  just  as  we  were 
half  an  hour  ago.' 

'No;  we  are  not  friends  as  we 
were  half  an  hour  ago,'  said  Patty, 
turning  round  fiercely ; '  and  never 
shall  be  again !  I  am  not  angry ;  I 
only  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  I 
thought  you  were  a  very  different 
man  from  what  I  find  you :  I  should 
never  have  cared  had  Mr.  Femham 
chosen  to  do  it ;  but  I  judged  you 
differently.  I  thought,  too,  that  you 
liked  me:  you  could  not  like  me 
unless  you  respected  me ;  and  had 
you  had  any  respect  for  me,  you 
could  not  have  made  me  conspi- 
cuous to  the  eyes  of  so  many.  Oh, 
no!  I  am  not  angry,'  she  continued 
rapidly,  with  flashing  e;es;  'I  only 
see  that  I  have  been  quite  mis- 
taken. It  does  not  signify  in  the 
least.' 

*Mi6S  Mitford !' ezclauned  Henry 
Si  George,  quite  aghast  at  such  a 
flow  of  words,  'you  have  indeed 
misunderstood*  me.  I  had  no  notion 
you  would  have  been  offended,  or  I 
assure  you  I  would  never  have 
done  it    Don't  say  that  you  are 


mistaken:  you  are  not;  you  know 
the  truth— you  must  know  it!' 

'  What  truth  ?'  interrupted  Patty. 
'This  truth,  I  suppose;  that  it  is 
only  my  want  of  Imowledge  of  the 
world  which  makes  me  resent  what 
you  have  done ;  it  is  the  way  of  all 
men  in  society,  to  be  attentive  to  a 
girl  one  moment,  and  the  very  next 
to  turn  round  and  ridicule  her  to 
the  first  person  they  happen  to 
meet.  Had  I  known  more  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected nothing  efse.  That  is  what 
you  mean?'  said  Patty, '  is  it  not?* 

•Miss  Mitford!'  said  Henry  St 
George,  reproachfully.  But  Patty 
was  too  angry  to  hear  reason. 

She  was  unsophisticated  in  mind 
as  in  manners ;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, she  was  warm  in  temper. 
Her  tiiimderstorms  were  short  in 
duration,  and  were  usually  succeeded 
by  the  brighter  sunshine. 
'  Patty  seemed  to  be  walking  down 
her  anger,  for  she  did  not  speak 
again;  but  it  was  with  no  measured 
step  that  she  paced  along  the  shore, 
kicking  the  little  stones  in  front  of 
her,  until  they  had  passed  the  turn 
which  led  into  Cranboume  grounds. 

Henry  St.  George  followed: 
during  tho  whole  time  he  had  been 
addressing  her  mentally.  He  could 
not  endure  to  see  her  so  angry ;  and 
yet  he  thought  it  was  not  a  bad 
sign  for  him.  Anyhow,  then  and 
there  he  must  tell  her  the  truth, 
and  gain  permission  some  day  to 
call  her  his  wife.  If  she  was  im- 
petuous, surely  he  was  impetuous 
too. 

'Wo  have  walked  beyond  the 
turn,'  exclaimed  Patty,  abruptly; 
she  wheeled  round.  Certainly  her 
movements  lacked  that  repose  which, 
his  sisters  would  say,  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  a  lady. 

'  Stop,  Miss  Mitford  1'  said  Henry 
St  George ;  '  you  must  not  go  in 
until  I  have  spoken.  You  have 
been  hard  upon  me ;  your  own  true 
instincts  tell  you  that  no  man  does 
other  than  honour  the  lady  he  loves. 
You  are  not  unconscious— you  can- 
not be— of  the  way  in  which  I  love 
you;  how  dear  everything  belong- 
ing to  you  is  to  me.  I  would  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than 
have  made  you  angry,  had  I  ima- 
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gined  yoa  would  have  cared  about 
it  so  much.  Instead  of  saying  we 
aie  never  to  be  friends  again,  say — 
oh,  Patty!  you  must  say— that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  you  will  love 
me,  £Gur  more  than  you  think  you 
can  now,  in  return  for  the  way  in 
which  I  will  try  to  win  that  precious 
love!' 

No  girl  ever  was  more  taken  by 
surprise  than  was  Patty,  that  event- 
ful seventeenth  of  August 

She  had  no  answer  ready. 

St  Qeorge  took  her  hand.  '  Oh, 
Patty !  my  true,  first,  deep  love!  .1 
never  knew  half  the  value  of  life 
until  I  met  you ;  and  now,  I  could 
not  bear  it,  without  the  thought — 
the  hope  of  you— as^my  guiding 
star!  Whis^  the  one  word,  and  all 
my  life,  all  its  strength,  all  its  love, 
shall  be  spent  to  make  you  happy !' 

Patty's  anger  was  gone.  If  he 
loved  her,  she  could  forgive  him 
everything. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the 
beach;  and,  with  no  other  witnesses 
than  the  ever-changing,  never- 
oeasing  roll  of  the  waves — that 
common  emblem  of  life,— and  the 
hard  iron-grey  stone  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
iron  rule  of  Fate,— the  two  young 
lovers  exchanged  their  tows  of 
eternal  love,  and  &ith,  and  trust. 

At  the  close  of  an  hour,  hallowed 
to  'them  by  mutual  vows  and  pro- 
mises, they  rose  to  return  to  the 
house.  Patty  whispered  to  him, 
'  How  can  you  wish  to  have  such  a 
Tartar  as  I  am  for  a  wife  ?'  And  he 
answered,  fondly — 

*I  don't  know  which  I  prefer, 
Patty  angry,  or  Patty  merry.' 

'Oh!  so  this  is  the  end  of 
the  thunderstorm,  is  it?'  said  Mrs. 
Femham,  who  had  watched  them 
walk  up  the  cliff  together,  and  ad- 
dressed them,  as  Pati^  was  making 
her  escape,  smiling  and  blushing, 
into  the  house. 

The  days  were  not  long  enough 
for  Henry  St  George  and  Patty  to 
be  happy ;  the  nights  too  short  for 
the  dreams  of  happiness  they  were 
to  find  on  the  morrow. 

'  How  will  St.|Qeorge  senior  like 
his  &vourite  son  to  marry  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  without  fortune?' 
inquired  liir.  Grahame  of  his  wife. 


'  St  George  must  know  best,'  she 
returned;  'he  is  confident:  surely 
he  would  never  have  engaged  him- 
self unless  he  knew  how  she  would 
be  welcomed?' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  replied  Jier  hus- 
band, 'St  George  always  was  an 
impuJsive  fellow;  he  has  fiUlen  in 
love  at  first  sight ;  he  thinks  it  a 
matter  of  life  and  death:  love  is 
blind,  hope  fieJlacious,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thmg,  you  know.' 

'It  would  be  a  selfish  proceeding 
on  his  part,'  returned  Mrs.  Grahame ; 
'  but  I  hke  him  too  well  to  think 
such  a  thing  possible.  They  may 
perhaps  have  sufGident  of  love's 
difficulties  to  enhance  its  victoiieB ; 
but  it  must  end  right  at  last' 

Henry  St  George*s  father,  his 
mother,  and  his  two  sisters  were  re- 
cruiting their  health,  after  a  London 
season,  at  the  waters  of  Carlsbad; 
so  that  a  week  or  more  must  elapse 
before  an  answer  to  his  letter  could 
be  obtained. 

He  wrote  his  mother  a  glowing 
description  of  the  beautiful,  fi»nk, 
ingenuous  bride  he  had  chosen  for 
himself:  'She  would  be  a  youngest 
daughter  to  his  mother ;  whom  he 
begged,  if  needful,  to  smooth  matters 
for  him  with  his  &ther.' 

To  his  father  he  wrote, '  that  he 
had  met  and  won  the  woman  who, 
of  all  women  in  Enghmd,  was  the 
one  most  suited  to  him:  he  only 
awaited  his  father's  sanction  to  hb 
quite  happy.' 

Like  themselves,  she  was  of  gentle 
blood;  she  belonged  to  the  Mit- 
fords,  of  Mitford— as  he  knew,  one 
ci  the  oldest  gentry  names  England 
could  boast.  He  did  not  suppose 
she  had  much  fortune ;  but  they 
were  content  to  wait  until  his  father 
could  give  them  a  suf&cieut  allow- 
ance; and  when  his  father  saw 
Patty,  which  he  trusted  would  soon 
be  the  case,  he  would  think,  as  his 
son  did,  that  she  was  a  fortune  in 
hersel£ 

Henry  St  George  would  not  hare 
been  very  gratified  had  he  been  at 
Carlsbad,  and  heard  the  manner  in 
which  his  communications  were 
welcomed. 

The  letters  once  despatched,  he 
troubled  himself  no  more  about  the 
futnie;  .the  present,  the  golden  pre- 
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sent,  was  what  he  lived  for.  The 
words  which  fell  from  Patty's  lips, 
the  bright  glanoes  which  came  from 
Patty's  eyes,  were  the  food  his  soul 
required. 

They  *had  one  fortnight  of  nn- 
cheqnered  joy,  before  the  Treasury 
smnmoned  Si  George  to  his  post. 
Public  afifairs  wait  neither  for  time, 
tide,  love,  nor  for  those  foreign 
letters,  which  did  not  arrive. 

The  moonlight  walks ;  the  games 
of  croquet— unlike  what  croquet 
games  ever  would  be  to  either  of 
tiiem  again ;  those  hours  seated  on 
the  cliff,  where,  surrounded  by  a 
merry  party,  they  had  still  felt  alone 
with  each  other,  because  they  held 
the  key  to  each  other's  heart; — 
those  hundred  small  joys  were  at 
an  end.  The  hour  of  parting  was 
at  hand. 

Patty  felt  no  fears  in  looking"  for- 
ward to  the  parting.  Mistrust, 
jealousy,  doubt— those  fiailings  of 
small  natures— were  not  her  £eu1- 
ings.  Perhaps,  too,  she  did  not 
know  life;  did  not  know  herself, 
and  did  not  know  the  depth  of 
human  changeableness ;  and  there- 
fore she  felt  no  fear. 

The  evening  before  he  leffc,  they 
went  together  to  the  cave  where  he 
had  first  told  her  of  his  love. 

He  was  gloomy;  he  trembled  at 
leaving  his  new-found  treasure ;  his 
mind  pictured  a  thousand  daugers 
which  might  arise.  He  made  her 
repeat  to  him,  again  and  again,  that 
she  loved  him  ;  that  she  would  be 
constant  through  trial,  through  ab- 
sence, through  whatever  might 
come  upon  them. 


'Constant!'  she  said;  'Henry,do 
you  suppose  there  is  another  Henry 
St.  George  for  Patty  Mitford  in  the 
whole  world?  How  can  I  help 
waiting?— if  I  love  you,  I  cannot 
avoid  waiting.  Hope  and  castle- 
building  are  pleasant  companions; 
they  will  occupy  me  until  you  come 
to  Grangeham.' 

'But,  Patty,  if  I  am  prevented 
coming  to  Grangeham,  will  yon 
still  not  doubt  me  ?' 

'I  shall  never  doubt  you,'  she 
answered,  'until  you  give  me  too 
good  reason;  and  that  I  feel  you 
will  never  do.' 

There  were  more  promises  of 
eternal  constancy;  more  whispers 
to  which  the  sea  alone  bore  witness ; 
and  then  they  parted. 

A  few  happy  tears  glistened  in 
Patty's  eyes  as  the  carriage  drove 
from  the  door :  but  what  pain  was 
there,  in  parting,  when  the  meeting 
would  come  again  so  soon?  She 
belonged  to  Imn;  he  was  hers: 
there  was  joy  enough  in  that  thought 
to  support  her  through  a  worse 
parting ;  and  Patty  went  on  to  the 
kwn  and  enjoyed  a  game  of  croquet, 
bearing  with  great  equanimity  the 
chaff  of  her  companions. 

Care  was  heavy  at  the  heart  of 
St.  George  as  he  drove  away;  he. 
left  his  treasure,  the  very  light  of 
his  eyes  behind  him.  Perchance  he 
feared  himself;  feared  the  influence 
of  the  world  Ito  which  he  was  re- 
turning :  but  he  said,  with  clenched 
hands, '  Nothing  shall  part  us !  She 
shall  be  mine— mine  through  life. 
Death  alone  shall  sever  us  I' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ItAN  WITH  TEOB  DOG. 


DB.  JOHNSON  used  to  maintain 
that  it  was  in  itself  quite  as  cha- 
ritable an  act  to  help  a  man  down  hill 
as  to  help  him  np  hill;  provided 
always  that  the  man's  natural  ten- 
dency  was  downwards.  For  until 
he  reached  the  bottom  he  would 
flounder,  stagger,  and  jolt  himself 


uncomfortably;  but  having  once 
arrived,  he  might  hope,  at  any  rate, 
to  lie  in  peace,  though  it  were  only 
in  the  ditch. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory, 
though  certainly  in  accordance  with 
no  other,  we  may  say  that  Wood- 
head,  through  those  perplexities  of 
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Eeeye's,  continued  his  fast  friend 
and  helper.  He  had  at  one  time 
given  him  adyice  gratis,  which  had^ 
as  it  happened,  helped  Beeve  up- 
hill. He  continued  now  from  time 
to  time  to  give  him  advice  and 
assistance  on  the  same  easy  terms 
which,  as  it  happened,  as  eftectnally 
helped  him  down  again.  And  as 
Eeeve's  natural  tendency  now  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  downwards,  his 
thanks  were  perhaps  as  justly  due 
for  the  one  service  as  for  the  other. 
Beeve  for  a  while  bravely  resisted 
the  panic  that  had  set  in.  He  saw 
with  dismay  how  the  shares  he  held 
fell  daily;  but  he  would  not  by 
Belling  help  to  send  them  down  still 
more  irrecoverably.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  if  he  could  but 
tide  over  those  evil  days  all  would 
yet  be  well  again.  As  long  as  his 
money  lasted  he  paid  all  his  calls 
as  they  fell  due.  It  went  much 
againnt  the  grain  with  him  to  sell 
out  his  remaining  thousand  pounds 
of  consols  to  meet  his  liabilities  of 
this  kind;  and  he— wo  are  sorry  to 
confess  it—did  it  without  his  wife's 
knowledge,  for  somehow  his  respect 
for  consols  had  of  late  revived. 
When  still  more  calls  came  in  and 
he  was  unable  to  meet  them,  he  had^ 
with  many  misgivings,  to  have  re- 
course to  loans.  He  had  prided 
himself,  in  his  poorer  days,  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  borrowed  a 
sovereign  in  his  life,  and  to  have  to 
begin  borrowing  now  was  no  small 
trial.  It  had  happened  to  him  as  to 
most  of  us  to  have  to  lend  half- 
sovereigns  and  sovereigns  with  a 
prospect  of  being  rewaided  only  by 
that  blessing  which  is  promised  to 
those  who  lend  hoping  not  to  re- 
ceive again.  He  hod  regarded  these 
loans  as  a  kind  of  black-mail  levied 
by  marauders  on  the  more  respect- 
able classes  of  society,  and  he  re- 
membered well  enough  the  sort  of 
pity,  not  unmixed  with  mild  con- 
tempt, which  he  had  felt  for  the 
recipients.  It  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him  now  to  imagine  himself  as 
being  liable  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
genteel  beggar  of  this  class,  asking 
for  a  thousand  pounds  instead  of 
one,  and  he  was  ridiculous  enough 
to  worry  himself  with  possible 
hagglings  and  refusals  and  conse- 


quent ignominy.  It  wa.q  a  great 
relief  !to  him  to  find  that  the  opeiar 
tion  of  borrowing  would  not  be  one 
of  any  difficulty  or  one  which  would 
be  likely  to  involve  any  shock  to 
his  sensitive  mind.  Woodhead  as- 
sured him  that  he  could  arrange  it 
all  with  the  utmost  ease  and  i>ri- 
vacy,  and  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure.  It  would  be 
treated  as  a  mere  eveiy-day  matter 
of  business  in  which  no  obligation 
was  either  conferred  or  received. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  for  Reeve  to  deposit  sufficient 
security.  For  example,  to  enable 
himself  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds 
he  must  deposit  scrip  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  must^ 
at  the  same  time,  sign  an  agreement, 
authorizing  the  leider  to  sell  such 
scrip  if  its  market  value  should  at 
any  time  fall  within  a  given  margin 
of  the  thousand  pounds  lent  It 
seemed  that  nothing  could  well  be 
fairer  or  more  reasonable  than 
this ;  and  that  his  scrip  should  ever 
fall  so  low  as  not  to  cover  the 
amount  he  was  borrowing,  was  a 
contingency  not  worth  taking  into 
account  The  interest  charged  and 
deducted  beforehand  out  of  the 
amount  lent  was  certainly  a  little 
usurious;  but  then  the  bank  rato 
was  dreadfully  high,  and  the  interest 
would  be  a  mere  fleabite  compared 
with  the  loss  he  would  sustain  if 
he  now  sold  his  shares.  The  trans- 
action, therefore,  being  so  simple 
and  easy  he  repeated  it  more  than 
once,  and  found  himself  compara- 
tively at  ease  again,  and  free  to 
wait  for  the  long-delayed  rise. 
Through  all  these  loan  transactions 
Woodhead  was  his  right  hand  and 
guide.  Without  Woodhead  he  could 
not  have  got  along.  Long  expe- 
rience had  made  that  gentleman 
acquainted  with  every  step  that  was 
necessary  in  such  affairs,  and  with 
every  man  who  could  serve  the 
purpose  to  be  attained.  In  shorty 
his  nelp  appeared  to  Beeve  to  M)e 
invaluable,  and  he  rejected  with 
disdain  the  repiort  that  WoodheEtd 
drew  a  commission  from  the  money- 
lenders on  the  custom  he  brought 
them. 

It  was  a  shock  that  came  upon 
him  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thun- 
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derclap,  of  an  eaxihqiiake,  of  a 
broken  window  (the  reader  may 
take  hiB  choice  of  a  aimile,  bnt  the 
last  is  recommended  as  the  least 
hackneyed)  when  he  read  in  the 
'  Times/  that  a  petition  had  just 
been  filed  in  Chancery  by  a  shares- 
holder  for  the  winding-np  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Insorance  Company.  Jtg 
shares  were  at  a  deplorable  discount, 
and  he  had  known  for  some  little 
tune  past  that  whispers  had  been 
heard  of  mismanagement,  and  even 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
directors;  but  he  had  refused  to 
give  ear  to  such  whispers,  regarding 
them  rather  as  the  growls  of  bears 
who  wanted  to  send  {the  shares  still 
further  down.  That  it  coxdd  come 
to  this  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  possible.  Now,  however, 
it  seemed  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  And  in  a  day 
or  two  the  worst  fears  were  con- 
firmed by  an  investigatLon  on  which 
the  prayer  of  the  shareholder's  peti- 
tion was  granted.  It  appeared  that 
the  directors  of  the  Comi)any  had 
diverted  its  funds  into  improper 
channels,  and  that  most  of  the 
capital  was  irretrievably  gone.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  old,  old  story  of 
robbery — polite  robbery  without 
ficaud.  There  were  plen^  of  people 
to  make  abject  excuses  and  apo- 
logies—plenty of  people  to  say  hard 
things  of  each  other;  it  was  the 
chairman  who  had  been  tempted  by 
the  vice-chairman — it  was  the  vice- 
chairman  who  had  listened  to  that 
wily  serpent,  the  managing  director. 
There  was  no  lack  of  people  to 
blame,  but  there  seemed  likely  to 
be  the  utmost  possible  difficulty  in 
finding  any  one  who  was  legally 
liable  for  the  lost  money. 

Reeve  had  paid  two  thousand 
pounds  on  his  shares  in  this  com- 
pany, and  on  the  security  of  his 
share-certificates  he  had  borrowed 
one  thousand.  The  money-lender 
had  lost  no  time  in  exercising  his 
right  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  evil 
rumours  had  sent  the  shares  down 
to  an  extent  which  justified  him  in 
doing  so.  And  it  was  well  that  he 
had  sold,  for  now  they  were  ntterly 
unsaleable  at  any  price.  As  it  was, 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  got  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  for  them,  and  only  had 


to  come  on  Reeve  for  two  hundred, 
which  Reeye  paid  him,  hardly 
knowing  whether  he  was  most  sorry 
that  he  had  lost  twelve  hundred,  or 
most  glad  that  he  had  not  lost  two 
thousand. 

This,  however,  he  did  know  too 
well,  and  the  knowledge  was  very 
bitter  to  him,  that  with  this  loss 
and  others  all  his  recent  gains  were 
gone,  and  with  them  much  of  his 
old  savings.  He  knew  that  ho  was, 
if  not  insolvent,  yet  on  the  high 
road  to  insolvency  and  within  very 
easy  sight  of  the  goal.  He  knew 
that  he  was  a  much  poorer  man 
than  he  was  a  year  ago,  and  that  he 
had  so  altered  his  style  of  living 
that  his  expenses  were  double  now 
what  they  were  then  He  knew  that 
his  two  months'  bill  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  fell  due  some 
days  ago,  and  that  he  had  with  dif- 
ficulty got  the  days  of  grace  ex- 
tended till  to-morrow.  He  knew 
that  the  two  hundred  pounds  he 
had  just  paid  back  had  been  spe- 
cially provided  to  meet  this  and 
other  pressing  needs.  Last,  and 
worst  of  all,  he  knew  that  the  de- 
tested bill  was  in  bad  hands,  that 
he  could  not  raise  enough  now  to 
meet  it  in  time,  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability an  execution  would  be  put 
into  his  house  within  two  hours  of 
to-morrow's  noon. 

Going  home,  therefore,  with  such 
thoughts  on  his  mind,  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  him  to  find  that  there 
were  guests  at  his  house.  Two  or 
three  ladies,  and  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen were  there,  who  loved  c^er 
people's  houses  better  than  their 
own ;  who  cared  no  more  for  Reeve 
than  they  cared  for  the  parish 
beadle,  but  were  good  enough  to 
care  for  his  wine.  Reeve  had  of  late 
thought  it  necessary  that  his  wife 
should  receive  more  company ;  and 
she,  yielding  to  him  against  her 
will,  and  sorely  yearning  for  the  old 
quiet  evenings,  had  to  fill  her  ^»w- 
ing-room  with  such  company  as  she 
could  get,  and  grudgingly  called 
those  friends  whom,  if  she  could 
have  had  her  own  way,  she  would 
hardly  have  owned  as  acquaintances. 
Before  these  Reeve  tried  manfully 
to  keep  a  cheerful  countenance. 
He  talked  with  them,  and  exchanged. 
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to  the  best  of  hia  ability,  the  empty 
nothings  of  evezy-day  conyersation. 
But  his  mind  was  filled  with  sordid 
cares,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
said  or  to  whom  he  spoke.  He 
thanked  one  friend  warmly  for 
shaking  hands  with  him;  to  an- 
other's 'how  do  you  do?'  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  not  heard  since 
morning,  bnt  he  was  afraid  there 
was  no  improYemeni  When  Mrs. 
—  complained  of  the  continual 
dnlness  of  the  weather,  he  scan- 
dalized her  by  saying  that  it  waA 
nothing  short  of  a  robbery—a  bare- 
fisMsed  robbery.  In  the  body  he  was 
traly  present  there  at  Kensington ; 
but  in  the  spirit  he  .was  still  in 
Throgmorton  Street  and  Gapel 
Oonrt 

He  conld  not  bring  himself  to 
tell  his  wife,  before  he  left  in  the 
morning,  what  was  going  to  happen. 
It  was  too  hard  a  task.  Bnt  he 
mam^ed  to  scrawl  a  few  lines  when 
she  was  not  by  him,  and  left  them 
where  he  knew  she  would  find  them 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone : — 

'  Dkarest  Cabry, 

*  I  have  told  you  often  of  late 
how  troubled  I  was  about  money 
matters ;  but  I  have  never  told  you 
half.  The  worst  has  now  come. 
Before  I  return  to-night  you  will 
have  a  bailiff  in  the  house ;  and  he 
will  have  to  stay,  I  fear,  till  there  is 
a  sale.  It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  that  he  wants,  and  I  can  see 
no  chance  of  raising  it  under  a  fort- 
night. If  I  had  only  listened  to 
you  in  time  I  But  it  is  too  late  now. 
I  shall  not  know  how  to  meet  you 
to-night' 

And  then  he  went  off,  feeling  that 
he  was  a  coward  at  heart.  All  day 
he  racked  his  brain,  vainly  planning 
how  to  raise  the  money  that  was 
wanted;  and  after  all  he  had  to 
give  it  up.  He  went  home  at  night 
an  hour  later  than  usual,  more 
wretched  than  any  generous  man 
would  wish  to  see  his  enemy's  dog. 
It  rained  heavily.  He  could  not 
get  an  inside  place  in  the  'bus.  He 
had  no  umbrella.  But  he  never 
noticed  this:  so  trivial  is  bodily 
discomfort  compared  to  the  trouble 
of  the  mind.  He  would  find,  he 
knewj  no  cheerful  fire  and  cosy 


supper  ior  him  to-night.  It  was 
more  chenful,  indeed,  outside  than 
he  would  find  it  in-doors.  He  would 
find  Mrs.  Beeve  in  tears  in  her  bed- 
zoom,  packing  up  a  few  things  she 
most  valued.  In  his  own  easy- 
chair  in  the  drawing-room  he  would 
most  likely  find  the  bailiff,  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  with  his  feet  on  the 
mantelpiece,— a  villainous  dog  on 
the  rug,  which  would  attack  his 
^he  master's)  legs  on  his  entrance. » 
Or  perhaps  the  visitor  would  have 
brought  a  friend  with  him  to  while 
away  the  hours  with  cribbage  or  all- 
fours.  He  wondered  what  wine 
they  would  be  drinking.  He  won- 
dered if  they  would  want  the  best 
spare  bed  to  sleep  in,— and  hoped, 
if  they  did,  that  they  would  find 
the  sheets  damp.  He  wondered,  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  absurd  wonders,  as 
a  man  does  who  is  well-nigh  dis- 
tracted, and  ,has  lost  the  power  of 
seeing  eventiB  and  probabilities  in 
their  just  proportions. 

It  was  some  small  comfort,  at  any 
rate,  to  see  from  the  road  that  a 
light  was  burning  in  the  usual  si1>- 
ting-room,  and  that  the  curtains 
shone  ruddy  through  the  window. 
It  was  a  further  coinfort  to  see  that 
the  hall-lamp  was  not  extinguished, 
but  still  shed  its  jray  |of  guidance 
above  the  door.  It  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  hear  the  maid's  respect- 
ful, commiserative  'Dear,  dear!'  at 
sight  of  her  master's  dripping  hat 
and  coat.  But  it  was  most  cheering 
of  all  to  find  that,  at  any  rate,  his 
fia,noy  had  to  some  extent  outrun  the 
reality ;  that  Mrs.  Reeve  was  in  her 
accustomed  place  and  in  her  accus- 
tomed dress;  and  that  tea  was 
ready  and  waiting  with  her  accus- 
tomed punctuality.  She  was  alone, 
too,  and  that  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  to  him.  He  wmild  have  Uked 
to  ask  in  what  room  the  fellow  with 
the  dog  had  quartered  himself,  but 
his  tongue  refused  in  any  way  to 
approach  the  subject 

He  took  his  tea,  therefore,  almost 
in  silence;  but  soon  saw  that  his 
wife  was  not  intending  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  of  the  great  trouble 
that  had  fallen  on  them.  Never 
very  demonstrative  in  her  manner, 
it  was  only  long  years  of  hap 
wedded  life  which  had  enabled  J 
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to  iSftthom  the  great  depths  of  her 
womanly  love  and  faith^dness.  To- 
night there  waa  a  grave  serionsnesB 
in  her  &oe  and  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  more  than  wonted  ten- 
derness in  the  few  words  she  said, 
which  was  very  touching.  He  no* 
tioed  many  little  thonghtf al  acts  of 
affection,  which  at  another  time  he 
might  have  overlooked,  or  she,  per- 
haps, might  have  herself  omitted. 
She  wore  a  locket  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  a  year,— one  which  he  had 
given  her  on  their  wedding-day,  so 
long  ago. 

By-and-by,  Anna,  their  girl,  flew 
in,  and  flew  out  again,  blithe  and 
merry  as  a  bird.  It  was  dear  she 
knew  nothing  of  trouble  hanging 
over  them. 

'Did  the  man  come?'  asked 
Reeve,  at  last 

'  Yes,  he  came. 

'And  where  is  be?* 

'I don't  know.' 

'Don't  know?' 

'  No ;'  and  there  was  a  half-smile 
on  the  wife's  face.  'I  locked  the 
gate  before  he  came ;  and  when  he 
rang  I  went  myself  and  made  him 
tell  his  business,  and  I  paid  him 
across  the  gate,  and  he  never  set 
Ibot  on  the  premises ;  so  his  master 
has  the  expenses  to  pay,  and  there's 
a  receipt  for  the  money.' 

She  was  almost  out  of  breath 
with  the  eagerness  of  speaking,  and 
the  calmness  she  had  maintained 
till  now  was  gone. 

Beeve  repeated  after  her,  mechan- 
ically—' Paid  him  across  the  gate, 
and  he  never  set  foot  on  the  pre- 
mises; so  his  master  has  the  ex- 
penses to  pay,  and  there's  a  receipt 
for  the  money  1'  And  in  his  utter 
bewilderment  this  seemed  to  be  all 
that  he  could  do. 

'Lawrence,'  she  said,  after  a 
minute's  silence,  speaking  very  low 
and  slowly,  '1  had  been  thinking 
for  some  time  past  that  you  ana 
your  money  were  too  easily  parted, 
so,  for  fear  that  you  might  one  day 
prove  one  of  the  foolish,  I  set  to 
work  and  made  up  a  private  purse. 
The  hundred  pounds  you  gave  me 
for  Kate's  wedding,  I  never  touched. 
I  had  got  nearly  all  ready  before ; 
and  Kate  and  I  managed  ^  well 
enough  without  it:  and  you  looked 


so  well  after  your  affiurs  that  you 
never  knew  but  that  it  was  all  spent. 
As  for  the  other  twenty,  it  was 
easily  put  away  out  of  the  prepos- 
terous nousekeeping  money  you  left 
me;  aiid  I  am  not  without  a  six- 
pence or  two  in  my  money-box  yet,' 
she  added,  laughing,  and  putting 
her  hand  in  his,  as  she  saw  that  his 
emotion  was  [too  great  for  speech. 
Then  there  was  silence. 
'  'Tis  only,'  says  a  great  poet, 

Tis'  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that 

angela 
Reyeal  themselves  to  yon ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  you.  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, 
And  all  at  once  they  leave  you  and  yon  know 

them.' 

But  if  Browning  had  happened  to 
be  present,  and  had  made  this 
pretty  little  speech  to-night,  Beeve 
would  bave  contradicted  him.  As  it 
was,  he  never  thought  of  calling  his 
wife  an  angel;  she  was  altogether 
too  stout  for  that ;  and  she  wore  her 
hair  rolled  up  in  a  big  hard  lump 
behind,  which  is  a  fashion,  we  be- 
lieve, not  at  all  affected  in  angelic 
circles.  Perhaps,  however,  he  felt 
all  the  more  warmly  towards  her 
because  he  found  few  words  of  en- 
dearment, and  only  uttered  silent 
thanks—uttered  them  not  with  his 
lips,  but  with  the  glistening  of  the 
eye  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,— for  the  blessing  of  a  good 
wife  who  had  saved  him  from  dis- 
grace in  his  hour  of  need. 

It  proved  to  have  been  the  turn- 
ing-point and  the  very  crisis  of  the 
fever  which  was  consuming  him. 
Believed  now  from  this  imminent 
danger  of  instant  crash  and  ruin,  he 
could  see  clearly  what  needed  to  be 
dona 

They  sat  late  into  the  night; 
iLnd  ho,  with  pen  in  hand,  reckoned 
up  painfully  the  sum  total  of  his 
assets  and  liabilities,  and  struck  a 
clear  balance-sheet.  He  was  careful 
not  to  overstate  things,  for]  he  was 
anxious  now  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  should  know  the  worst,  so  he 
put  the  value  of  all  his  shares  at  the 
lowest  price  of  the  day.  But  the 
result  appalled  and  almost  over- 
powered him.  His  all,  with  the 
exception  of  some  five  hundred 
pounds,  was  gone. 
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*  Bad  as  it  is,  Lawrence/  said  Mrs. 
BeeTo, '  let  OB  be  thankful  that  even 
80  much  can  be  saved,  and  let  us 
save  it.  Promise  me  that  yon  will 
set  about  wmding  up  all  these  affairs 
to-morrow,  and  go  back  with  what 
is  left  to  the  old  safe  investments/ 

And  Reeve  promised,  and  kept 
his  word.  Without  another  day's 
delay,  he  set  to  work  to  sell  his 
insecure  securities  and  pay  off  his 
loans.  It  was  no  easy  matter ;  for, 
to  the  rage  of  speculation  had  suc- 
ceeded an  unconquerable  suspicion, 
which  made  all  new  companies  a 
drug  in  the  market  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  all  was  done.  And  at  the 
last,  fortune  once  more,  in  her  ca- 

Srice,  befriended  her  foolish  votary, 
ome  cock-and-bull  story  or  other 
one  day  sent  up  the  price  of  shares 
in  *one  of  the  precious  concerns  in 
which  he  was  a  partner,  and  on 
that  day  he  sold.  Tne  next  day  they 
were  down  again ;  but  the  rise  had 
been  worth  five  hundred  pounds  to 


him.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  specu- 
lation turned  out  a  trifle  better  than 
he  had  hoped  it  would.  The  end 
of  it  all  was,  that  he  had  something 
over  a  thousand  pounds  to  reinvest 
in  some  safer  concern  than  Dry 
Goods  Insurance  Companies  and 
Universal  Finance  Associations. 
Kate's  husband  had  had  a  thousand, 
too,  there  was  that  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  And  on  the  whole,  nobody 
else  seemed  to  be  in  any  way 
the  better  of  all  his  cares  and 
anxieties  except  the  brokers,  who 
had  had  innumerable  commissioDS 
on  his  successful  and  unsuccessful 
operations. 

We  said  there  was  to  be  no  ro- 
mance in  the  story  we  had  to  tell ; 
and  we  have  kept  our  word.  This, 
oh  weary  reader,  is  its  very  unro- 
mantic  end.  May  you,  if  you  too 
are  a  financial  genius,  bring  your- 
self to  no  greater  grief  than  Law- 
rence Beeve : — well  for  you  if  you 
don't 
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MANY  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  memoirs  of  the  Jew  mer- 
chants of  London.  Famous  and  in- 
fluential all  through  the  middle  and 
later  ages,  they  have  shared  largely 
in  the  increased  prosperity  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  during  the  last  five 
of  six  generations.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  when 
stockjobbing— a  word  with  an  ugly 
sound,  though  not  necessarily  with 
any  evil  meaning  attached  to  it — 
became  a  regular  trade,  they  have 
been  almost  its  leading  representa- 
tives. The  world-famous  Roths- 
childs had  forerunners  almost  as 
fomous  in  the  brothers  Goldsmid 
and  Samson  Gideon. 

Gideon,  the  son  of  a  West  India 
merchant,  was  bom  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  schooling 
was  in  that  South  Sea  scheme,  and 
the  hundred  other  financial  bubbles 
attendant  on  it,  which  so  grievously 


affected  English  commerce  and  the 
happiness  of  all  classes  of  English 
people  in  1720  and  the  following 
years.  Robert  Walpole's  friend,  he 
began,  as  a  young  man,  to  enrich 
himself  by  help  of  the  lotteries  and 
other  stockjobbing  appliances  which 
Walpole  and  nearly  every  other 
stat^man  of  those  times  encou- 
raged. But  he  seems  to  have  done 
it  honestly.  His  first  great  acces- 
sion of  wealth  came  in  1745,  the 
year  of  the  Pretender's  rebellion. 
During  the  panic  caused  by  the  re- 
port that  an  insurgent  army  was 
marching  upon  London,  stock  of  all 
sorts  fell  to  an  almost  nominal 
value.  Samson  Gideon  was  nearly 
the  only  man  who  did  not  share  in 
the  alurm.  Instead  of  tr^'ing  to 
dispose  of  his  scrip,  he  wisely  in- 
vested every  pound  that  he  pos- 
sessed, or  that  he  could  borrow,  in 
buying  more.    Before  many  days 
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were  over,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Pretender's  army  had  been 
routed^  he  was  able  to  sell  ont  at  a 
TBstly  increased  rate,  and  to  find 
himself  in  consequence  master  of 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. That  wealth,  prudently  ap- 
plied during  the  next  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years,  was  nearly  quadrupled 
in  the  time. 

Gideon  was  described  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  '  a  shrewd,  sarcastic 
man,  possessed  of  a  rich  Tein  of 
humour;  good-hearted  and  gene- 
rous in  all  private  relationships, 
honest  and  trustworthy  in  all  busi- 
ness matters.'  In  1 745f  when  Snow, 
the  banker,  as  fearful  as  his  neigh- 
bours, wrote  in  plaintive  terms  to 
beg  that  he  would  inmiediately  re- 
pay a  sum  of  3o,ooo^.  that  he  had 
borrowed  of  him,  the  broker  adopted 
a  characteristic  way  of  reproving 
him  for  his  groundless  anxiety  and 
melancholy.  Procuring  a  little 
bottle  of  hartshorn,  he  wrapped 
round  it  twenty  loooZ.  notes,  and 
packing  it  up  like  a  doctor's  parcel, 
addressed  it  to  '  Mr.  Thomas  Snow, 
goldsmith,  near  Temple  Bar.' 

He  was  a  great  promoter  of  insu- 
rance and  annuity  funds,  and  from 
which  he  drew  a  great  part  of  his 
wealtii.  '  Never  grant  life  annuities 
to  old  women,'  he  used  to  say ; '  they 
wither,  but  they  never  die.'  And 
if  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  office 
when  a  sickly,  asthmatic-looking 
person  came  for  an  insurance,  he 
would  exclaim,  'Ay,  ay,  you  may 
cough,  but  it  shan't  save  you  six 
months'  purchase  1' 

Gideon's  great  ambition  was  to 
found  an  English  house.  He  was 
too  old,  he  saM,  to  change  his  own 
religion;  but  he  brought  up  his 
children  as  Christians,  taking  special 
interest  in  the  education  of  the 
eldest  of  them,  who,  when  a  boy  of 
eleven,  was  made  a  baronet  through 
WaJpole's  influence.  Once«  it  is 
said,  tiie  honest  man  attempted  to 
catechize  this  son  on  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  fiuth.  'Who  made 
you?^  was  his  first  question?  'God,' 
answered  the  lad.  '  Who  redeemed 
you?'  he  next  asked,  without  op- 
piiesflion  of  his  easy  conscience. 
'Jesus  Christ,'  was  the  reply.  But 
what  was  the  third  question?  Gideon 

TOU  IX.  -^o.  u. 


could  not  remember  what>he  ought 
to  say.  'Who — who  —  who,'  he 
stammered  out ;  adding  at  last,  with 
a  reckless  appropriation  of  the  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  him, '  who 
gave  you  that  hat?'  Young  Sisimson 
had  answered  boldly  before ;  he  now 
said  as  boldly,  'The  Holy  Ghost.' 

Like  tolerance  of  all  creeds  was 
shown  by  Gideon  in  the  will  made 
public  after  his  death  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1762.  He  left  iooo2.  to 
the  synagogue  in  which  he  had 
worshipped,  and  2000Z.  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
besides  loooZ.  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  other  bequests  to  worthy 
institutions  of  all  sorts.  '  Gideon  is 
dead,  worth  more  than  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,'  it  was  said  in  a 
contemporary  letter.  'He  has  left 
the  reversion  of  all  his  milk  and 
honey,  after  his  son  and  daughter 
and  their  children,  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  without  insisting  on  the 
duke's  taking  his  name  or  being 
circumcised.' 

Contemporary  with  Samson  Gideon 
was  Aaron  Groldsmid,  a  less  wealthy, 
but  perhaps  a  worthier  man;  at 
any  rate,  a  better  and  more  con- 
sistent Jew.  He  came  from  Ham- 
burg about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  Leman  Street,  Good- 
man's Fields.  He  died  in  1782, 
leaving  four  sons,  George,  Asher, 
Benjamin,  and  Abraham,  to  carry  on 
his  business.  The  two  younger, 
bom,  the  one  in  17551  ax^d  the  o&er 
in  1756,  were  the  most  prosperous. 
Either  separately,  or  in  company 
with  the  others,  they  carried  on 
their  business  in  Leman  Street  till 
1792.  In  that  year  they  took  a 
house  in  Capel  Street,  opposite  the 
Bank  of  E^Klond,  and  began  using 
the  wealth  mey  had  accumulated  as 
stockbrokers  and  money-lenders.  In 
Abraham  Newland,  chief  cashier  of 
the  Bank,  ;they  had  a  good  friend. 
Knowing  them  to  be  honest  and 
enterprising  men>  he  entrusted  them 
with  much  of  the  business  that  came 
in  his  way;  and  as  at  that  time  the 
managers  of  the  Bank  were  busy  in 
contracting  loans  for  the  ^vem- 
ment,  then  overwhelmed  with  the 
foreign  war&re  occasioned  by  the 
French  Bevolution,  the  Goldsmids 
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had  plenty  to  do.  They  soon  eetfi- 
blifihed  a  laige  connection,  winning 
everywhere  respeot  for  the  strict 
promptitade  and  honour  with  which 
they  managed  all  their  transactions. 
Chance,  as  well  as  their  owb  good 
sense,  was  in  their  £ftYoar.  In  one 
year  they  gained  two  sweepstakes  of 
yast  amounts  in  the  great  lotteries 
still  in  fiashion,  besides  iooo2.  worth 
of  stock  and  seTcral  other  prizes. 
In  X  794«  when  a  great  many  of  tiieir 
neighbours  were  ruined,  their  entire 
losses  from  bad  debts  amounted  to 
only  sol.  Beigamin  Goldsmid,  in- 
deed, shared  with  Nathan  Roths- 
child the  repute  of  possessing  un- 
equalled skill  in  estimating  the 
worth  of  every  name,  English  or 
foreign,  that  could  be  found  on  the 
back  of  a  bilL  That,  and  the  con- 
sequent skill  in  making  money,  were 
nearly  all  that  the  two  men  had  in 
common.  Both  of  the  Goldsmids 
were  as  generous  as  they  were  rich. 
Accumulating  wealth  withunheaid- 
of  rapidity,  they  distributed  in 
charity  much  more  than  the  tithes 
prescribed  by  their  Mosaic  law. 
x^umberless  instances  of  their  co- 
operation in  every  sort  of  philan- 
thropic work  are  on  record,  and 
the  memory  of  their  princely  be- 
nevolence has  not  yet  ceased  among 
old  city  men.  They  were  also  fa- 
mous for  the  splendid  hospitality 
with  whioli  they  entertained  all  the 
leaders  of  society  in  their  day.  They 
built  themselves  great  houses  in 
tovm;  and  they  invested  portions 
of  their  wealth  in  buying  country 
lesidenoes.  Abraham  became  mas- 
ter of  Morden;  Beigamin  made  a 
home  for  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren at  Boehampton. 

He  did  not  himself  enjoy  it  long. 
Onthemommgofthe  iithof  April, 
1808,  when  he  was  only  fifty-three 
vears  old,  he  was  found  to  have 
hanged  himself  from  his  ovm  bed- 
stead. Of  a  plethoric  disposition, 
he  had,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
seriously  ixgured  his  constitution  by 
a  reckless  habit  of  blood-letting, 
and  that  had  brought  upon  him  oc- 
casional fits  of  melancholy,  prompt- 
inghim  at  last  to  suicide. 

The  mischief  did  not  end  there. 
Abraham  Goldsmid  never  ceased  to 
grieve  fior  his  bzotber.    The  two^  it 


was   said,   had  all  life  long  been 
singularly  devoted  to  one  another. 
Every  step  in  their  rapid  rise  to 
fortune  had  been  made  by  tbBDn 
together,   aad  nothing  had   ever 
arisen  to  cause  difference  between 
them,  or  lack  of  interest  in  ene 
another's  movements.  Abraham  had 
been  reputed  the  best  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  if  it  was  so,  his  busmeffi 
powers  were  shattered  by  his  bro- 
ther's death.    Every  enterprise  in 
which  he  embarked  during  the  next 
two  years  was  more  or  less  unfor- 
tunate.   At  last,  in  1810,  he  staked 
all  his  wealth  and  all  his  credit 
upon  a  new  government  loan  for 
14,000,000^.    That  sum  he  and  ^ 
Fnmcis  Baring — of  whom  we  shall 
see  something  hereafter—contracted 
to  supply.  It  was  expected  that  the 
shares  would  sell  well,  and  mu^ 
profit  accrue  to  the  first  purchasers, 
and  Abraham  Goldsmid  accordingly 
induced  all  his  friends  to  take  them 
up  freely.    He  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  that,  partly  from 
the  bad  odour  in  which  the  English 
government  was  just  then,    and 
partly  from  an  op]308ition  organized 
by  younger  men  like  Bothachild  to 
such  old  leaders  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change as  himself  and  Baring,  the 
shares  fell  heavily  upon  the  market 
Sold  cheaply  at  first,  they  steadily 
declined  in  value,  to  fall  vet  farther 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Baring  on  the  1 2th  of  September 
Goldsmid  estimated  that  he  had  lost 
aoo,oooZ.  by  the  speculation,  and 
that  nearly  all  his  friends  were  suf- 
ferers in  like  proportion.    This  in- 
creased his  melancholy,  and  on  the 
aSth  of  September,  when  there  vas 
another  fiall  in  prices,  he  went  home 
in  a  very  exdted  stata  After  dinner 
he  went  into  the  garden  and  shot 
himself.  , 

The  opposition  raised  by  his  and 
Baring's  enemies  was  certainly  sac- 
cessfuL  The  unexpected  death  of 
these  two  men  made  room  for  the 
rapid  advancement  of  others.  Among 
them  Nathan  Meyer'Bothsohild  vm 
by  far  the  most  suocesBfiiL 

He  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  at  FrankfartKm-we- 
Maina  There,  in  the  vilest  part  of 
the  town,  the  quarter  speoiaUyas- 
fligued  to  the  Jew  money-IonaM 
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pawnbrokers,  old-olothes-men,  and 
the  like,  and  therefore  known  as 
the  Jnden-gasse  or  Jew*s  alley,  his 
gnmd&ther  had  been  settled  as  a 
merchant  or  dealer  of  some  sort 
from  near  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  there  his 
feither,  Meyer  Annchel,  or  Anselm, 
was  bom  in  1743,  six  years  before 
Goethe.  According  to  one  report, 
this  Meyer  Anselm  had  been  edu- 
cated by  kind  strangers  to  become  a 
priest,  and  had  already  acquired 
some  fieune  as  a  learned  arcfaaBologist 
and  nomismatist,  when  his  &ther 
bronght  him  home,  and  forced  him 
to  settle  down  as  a  broker  in  Frank- 
fort According  to  another  and 
more  probable  account,  he  was  left 
a  penniless  orphan  at  the  age  of 
eleyen,  and  had  to  work  his  way  on 
foot  to  Hanoyer,  there  to  get  some 
employment  as  a  money-changer's 
fihop-boy,  and  slowly  to  save  enough 
money  to  take  him  back  to  Frank- 
fort, when  he  was  nearly  thirty 
years  old.  At  any  rate,  he  was  mar- 
ried and  established  in  Frankfort  as 
a  monjsy-lender,  pawnbroker,  and 
dealer  in  second-huid  goods  in  1 773. 
His  little  shop  in  Jew's  alley  was 
known  by  its  sign  of  the  Bed  Shield, 
or  Both-Schild,  whence  he  himself 
acquired  the  name  of  Meyer  Anselm 
Eothschild.  It  was  a  busier  shop 
tiian  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood, 
frequented  by  the  greatest  persons 
in  Frankfort,  who  came  either  to 
borrow  money,  or  to  buy  the  pic- 
tures, coins,  cameos,  and  other 
rarities  of  which  the  broker  was  a 
Bkilful  collector.  One  of  these  was 
William,  Landgraye  of  Hesse,  who, 
after  seyeral  years'  trial  of  old  Eoths- 
child, liked  him  so  well,  that  when 
the  French  bombarded  Frankfort 
in  1796,  he  gaye  him  and  his  trea- 
sures safe  housing  in  his  fortified 
house  at  Gassel.  The  Jew's  alley 
was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and 
on  their  retirement  its  old  inmates 
were  allowed  to  disperse  themselyes 
oyer  Frankfqjrt,  and  to  liye  on  an 
equality  with  their  Christian  neigh- 
bours. Meyer  Bothschild,  therefore, 
assoonas  he  went  back  to  the  town, 
built  himself  a  handsome  house  in 
one  of  ilB  most  fiuahionable  parts. 
He  was  appointed  foreign  bimker 
aiMl  financ&l  agent  of  Landgraye 


William,  and  at  once  entered  on  a 
more  extensiye  and  more  profitable 
range  of  business  than  had  preyi- 
ously  been  within  his  reach.  He 
was  a  rich  man  in  1806,  when  the 
Landgraye,  being  in  his  turn  forced 
to  flee  from  the  onslaught  of  Napo- 
leon, just  then  earring  out  a  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  for  his  brother 
Jerome,  entrusted  to  him  his  trea- 
sure of  three  million  florins,  some- 
thing like  2  sofiool.  This  money  he 
inyested  yery  successftdly ;  lend- 
ing at  exorbitant  rates,  pawning 
for  trifling  sums  the  property  of 
owners  who  in  those  unsettled  times 
were  neyer  able  to  redeem  their 
property,  and  turning  pence  and 
pounds  in  eyery  possible  way  that  the 
usurer  at  any  rate  would  consider 
honest.  When  he  died,  in  1 8 1 2,  he 
left  twelye  million  florins  to  be 
dirided  among  his  fiye  sons,  Anselm, 
Solomon,  Nathan  Meyer,  Charles, 
and  James.  From  these  fiye  sons 
he  exacted  an  oath  upon  his  death- 
bed, that  they  would  keep  his  busi- 
ness intact,  extending  it  as  much  as 
they  could,  but  acting  always  in 
partnership,  so  that  the  world  might 
Know  only  one  house  of  BothschUd. 
The  oath  was  strictly  kept,  with  this 
exception,  that  Nathan,  the  third 
son,  preying  the  deyerest  of  them 
all,  came  to  be  practically  the  head 
of  the  house  in  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Anselm. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before 
that  Nathan  had  left  Frankfort 
Yery  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  business  in  1797^  when  he 
was  about  one-and-twenty,  he  had 
represented  to  his  Mher  that  there 
were  too  many  of  them  in  Frankfort, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  sum  of 
2o,oooZ.,  with  which  to  go  and  push 
a  fresh  connection  in  Manchester, 
then  full  of  the  turmoil  of  the  new 
cotton  trade,  and  crowded  with 
young  adyenturers  glad  to  borrow 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  for 
the  sake  of  inyesting  as  manufac- 
turers  or  warehousemen.  This  was 
the  best  possible  field  for  young 
Bothschild's  talents,  and  he  reaped 
from  it  a  golden  haryesi  He  was 
money-lender  and  pawnbroker.  He 
also  speculated  in  raw  cotton  in  the 
layeipool  market,  and  dabbled  both 
in  cahco  making  and  printing,  and 
s  2 
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in  the  selling  of  the  manafactured 
goods ;  boasting  that  while  his  neigh- 
bours were  content  with  the  single 
profits  of  one  or  other  of  these  three 
businesses,  he  sncceeded  in  pocket- 
ing all  the  three  profits.  By  1803 
it  was  guessed  that  his  30,000/.  had 
grown  into  200,000/. 

In  or  near  that  year  he  left  Man- 
chester to  settle  in  London,  consider- 
ing that  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
businesses,  that  of  money-lending, 
could  be  carried  on  quite  as  well  in 
one  place  as  another,  and  that  other 
work  as  remunerative  would  be  more 
within  reach  in  London  than  in  any 
smaller  towD.  •  This  change,  indeed, 
was  part  of  a  plan  by  which  even- 
tually the  five  brothers  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  chief  centres  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  Anselm  remaining 
m  Frankfort,  Solomon  being  some- 
times in  Berlin,  sometimes  in  Vienna, 
Charles  being  in  Naples,  James  in 
Paris,  and  Nathan  in  London. 

In  1806  Nathan  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Levi  Bamet  Ck>hen,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  Jew  merchants  then  in 
London.  Prudent  Cohen,  it  was 
said,  after  he  had  accepted  him  as 
his  daughter's  suitor,  became  ner- 
vous about  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
perly. A  man  who  speculated  so 
recklessly,  he  thought,  was  very 
likely  to  be  speculating  with  other 
people*s  money.  He  therefore  asked 
for  proof  of  young  Bothsohild's 
wealth.  Young  Rothschild  refused 
to  give  it,  answering,  that  as  far  as 
wealth  and  good  character  went,  Mr. 
Cohen  could  not  do  better  than  give 
him  all  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

If '  good  character '  meant  st^i- 
ness  and  skill  in  money-making,  he 
was  certainly  right.  Nathui  Boths- 
child  was  without  a  rival  in  that 
art  Having  persistently  advanced 
his  fortune  in  private  ways  through 
some  years,  he  began,  in  18 10,  to 
trade  in  government  securities.  He 
bought  up,  at  a  discount,  a  number 
of  Wellington's  drafts  for  the  ex- 
penses of  tiie  Peninsular  war,  which 
the  Treasury  had  no  funds  at  hand  for 
meeting,  and  by  transferring  them 
to  the  government  at  par,  with^a 
prolongation  of  the  term  of  payment, 
he  managed  to  help  it  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty, and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
a  large  profit  for  himself,    '  It  was 


the  best  business  I  ever  did,'  he 
used  to  say;  and  it  was  certainly 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  his 
glittering  —  more  glittering  than 
brilliant— course  of  moDey*making. 
It  and  other  like  services  that  fol- 
lowed made  friends  for  him  at  the 
Treasury,  and  so  helped  him  to  pro- 
cure early  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  war  and  the  policy  of 
the  English  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, which  gave  him  a  notable 
advantage  over  his  fellow-stock- 
jobbers. The  ramifications  of  the 
Bothschild  establishment,  and  con- 
nections on  the  continent,  moreover, 
made  him  the  best  agent  of  the 
government  in  transmitting  money 
to  the  armies  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
and  this  agency  he  made  profitable 
to  himself  in  various  ways.  Finding 
the  immense  power  that  he  derived 
from  his  appliances  for  seenring 
early  information  in  foreign  afiairs, 
he  made  it  his  business  to  extend 
and  increase  them  to  the  very  ut- 
most. He  turned  pigeon  fancier, 
and  buying  all  the  best  birds  he 
could  find,  he  made  it  his  holiday 
work  to  train  them  himself,  and  so 
organized  a  machinery  for  rapid 
transmission  of  messages  unrivalled 
in  the  days  when  railways  and  tele- 
graphs were  yet  unknown.  He 
made  careful  study  of  routes,  dis- 
tances, and  local  facilities  for  quick 
travelling,  and  mapped  out  new 
roads  for  the  passage  of  his  human 
agents  carrying  documents  or  money. 
The  South-Eastem  Bailway  Com- 
pany, it  is  said,  established  their 
line  of  steamers  between  Folkest(»e 
and  Boulogne  because  it  was  found 
that  Bothschild  had  already  proved 
that  route  to  be  the  best  mr  the 
despatch  of  his  swift  rowing  boats. 

Bothschild's  greatest  achievement 
in  overreaching  distance  and  his 
fellow-speculators  was  in  181 5.  He 
was  near  the  Ch&teau  d'Hougou- 
mont  on  the  1 8  th  of  June,  watcUng, 
as  eagerly  as  Bonaparte  and  Wel- 
lington themselves,  the  progress  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  All  day 
long  he  followed  the  fighting  with 
strained  eyes,  knowing  that  on  its 
issue  depended  his  welfare  as  wall 
as  Europe's.  At  sunset  he  saw  that 
the  victory  was  with  Wellington  and 
the  allies.     Then,  without  a  mo- 
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menf 8  delay,  he  mounted  a  horse 
that  had  been  kept  in  readmess 
for  him,  and  hnrried  homewards. 
Eyerywhere  on  his  road  fresh  horses 
or  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  help 
him  oyer  the  gronnd.  Biding  or 
driying  all  night,  he  reached  Ostend 
at  daybreak,  to  find  the  sea  so  stormy 
that  the  boatmen  refused  to  trust 
themselyes  to  it.  At  last  he  pre- 
yailed  upon  a  fisherman  to  make 
the  yenture  for  a  reward  of  Sol,  In 
that  way  he  managed  to  reach  Doyer. 
At  Doyer,  and  at  the  intermediate 
stages  on  the  road  to  Xondon,  other 
horses  were  in  waiting,  and  he  was 
in  London  before  midm'ght.  Next 
morning,  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
June,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
the  Stock  Exchange.  In  gloomy 
whispers  he  told  those  who,  as  usual, 
crowded  round,  him  for  news,  that 
Blucher  and  his  Prussians  had  been 
routed  by  Napoleon  before  Welling- 
ton had  been  able  to  reach  the  field ; 
that  by  himself  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  England  and  her  allies  was 
lost.  The  funds  fell,  as  they  were 
meant  to  iisilL  Eyery  one  was 
anxious  to  sell,  and  Rothschild  and 
his  accredited  agents  scoffed  at  all 
who  brought  them  scrip  for  pur- 
chase. But  scores  of  unknown 
agents  were  at  work  all  that  day 
and  all  the  next  Before  the  Stock 
Exchange  closed  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  the  aist  of  June,  when 
Nathan  Bothscbild's  strong  boxes 
were  full  of  paper,  he  announced,  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  news  came 
through  other  channels,  the  real 
issue  of  the  contest.  Very  soon  the 
fmids  were  higher  than  they  had 
oyer  been  for  many  preyious  weeks; 
and  Kothschild  found  that  he  had 
made  something  like  a  million 
pounds  by  his  quick  trayelling  and 
cleyer  misrepresentation. 

Other  millions  came,  rather  more 
Blowly,  from  other  transactions  of  a 
like  nature.  Sometimes  he  was 
unsuccessful.  In  negotiating  the 
English  loan  for  12,000,000/.  in 
18x9,  the  first  national  loan  for 
which  he  was  a  contractor,  he  lost 
something.  He  suffered  a  little  also 
from  a  I^ench  loan  in  1823,  which 
fell  ten  per  cent  in  a  few  days' time. 
In  both  those  instances,  howeyer. 


he  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  bad 
bargains  before  his  customers  knew 
all  tiie  facta,  and  so  threw  nearly  all 
the  burden  upon  them.  By  his 
association  in  Ix>rd  Besley^s  scheme 
for  funding  exchequer  bills  in  a 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  stock,  he 
was  said  to  be  a  sufferer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  500,0002. 

A  great  part  of  Eothschild's 
wealth,  howeyer,  came  from  his 
negotiations  of  foreign  loans.  These 
he  was  the  first  to  make  popular  in 
the  English  market  Preparing  for 
his  customers  precise  details  of  the 
state  of  foreign  money  projects,  he 
further  helped  them  to  share  in 
them  by  establishing,  under  his  oym 
management,  a  mode  of  paying  the 
diyidends  in  London,  and  at  an 
organized  tariff  of  English  money. 
He  soon  came  to  be  the  principal 
agent  of  all  the  great  or  needy 
goyemments  —  Bussian,  Turkish, 
French,  German,  North  American, 
and  South  American— in  disposing 
of  their  scrip  to  the  English  stock- 
jobbers. 

Out  of  nearly  all  such  transac- 
tions he  secured  large  profits ;  one 
of  them  by  itself  yielding  the 
115,000/.  with  which  he  bought  the 
estate  of  Gunnersbury,  near  London. 
They  helped  him  also  in  his  old 
business  of  bill  discounting.  '  He 
neyer,'  it  was  said  just  after  his 
death,  'hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
fixing  the  rate,  either  as  a  drawer  or 
as  a  taker,  on  any  part  of  the  world ; 
and  his  memory  was  so  retentiye 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
transactions  in  which  he  entered  on 
eyery  foreign  post  day,  and  that  he 
neyer  took  a  note  of  tiiem,  he  could, 
on  his  return  home,  with  perfect 
exactness  dictate  the  whole  to  his 
clerks.' 

In  all  sorts  of  other  ways  of 
making  money  Nathan  Bothschild 
was  as  cleyer.  The  story  of  his 
mercury  transactions  is  well  known 
to  many.  Nearly  all  the  mercury 
procurable  in  Europe  comes  either 
from  Idria  in  Illyria,  or  from  Alma- 
den  in  Spain.  The  Almaden  mines, 
famous  and  profitable  through  fiye- 
and-twenty  centuries,  had  fieillen  for 
some  years  into  disuse  before  18  31, 
when  Bothschild,  becoming  con- 
tractor for  a  Spanish  loan,  proposed, 
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afl  reoompeiuae  for  his  trouble,  to 
hold  them  for  a  oertain  term  at  a 
nominal  rental  That  was  oheer- 
folly  agreed  to,  and  the  mines  sooii 
began  to  gi^e  token  of  renewed  ao- 
tiyity.  In  a  kindred  way  the  great 
merchant  obtained  possessjon  of  the 
mines  at  Idria.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  price  of  mercury  was 
suddenly  doubled.  Bothsohild  had 
quietly  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the 
urticle,  and  he  was  able  to  charge 
for  it  whateyer  he  thought  fit  It 
was  nothing  to  him  that  the  exor- 
bitant prices  which  helped  to  feed 
his  coffers  drove  some  sinaller  trick- 
sters to  scrape  off  the  quickolver 
from  old  looking-glasses  and  the 
like,  and  work  it  up  into  poisonous 
calomel,  as  well  as  bad  material  for 
new  mirrors,  thermometers,  and  so 
forth. 

For  this  mercury  contrivance 
Bothsohild  was  much  and  properly 
abused.  His  conduct  was  not  often 
such  as  could  be  expected  to  win 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows.  Once 
he  was  in  need  of  bullion,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  Bank  parlour 
to  ask  for  a  loan.  The  gold  was 
given  to  him  on  his  engagement  to 
return  it  by  a  oertain  day.  When 
the  day  came  Bothsohild  was  again 
in  Threadneedle  Street  But  in- 
stead of  the  looked-for  gold  he  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  notes.  The 
officials  in  attendance  reminded  him 
that  the  Bank  reserve  had  been 
broken  in  upon  for  his  aocommodar 
tion,  and  that  he  had  promised  to 
return  the  mon^y  in  kind.  'Very 
well,  gentlemen,'  he  is  reported  to 
havereplied,  'givemeback  the  notes. 
I  dare  say  your  cashier  will  honour 
them  with  gold  from  your  vaults, 
and  then  I  can  return  you  bullion.' 

The  great  man's  jokes  were  not 
very  brilliant  The  best  of  them 
owes  its  point  to  his  Jewish  pronun- 
ciation. At  a  Lord  lib.yor's  dinner 
he  sat  next  to  a  ffuest  noted  for  his 
sting^QBS,  who  chanced  to  say  that, 
for  his  part,  he  preforred  mutton  to 
venison.  'Ah,  I  see,'  Bothsohild 
answered;  'you  like  mutton  be- 
cause it  is  sheep  (cheap);  other 
people  like  venison  because  it  is 
deer  (dear).'*  Bothsohild  was  stingy 

*  Somewhat  smarter  was  a  speech  re- 
corded of  Nathan  fiothschild's  nephew,  the 


too  in  all  business  matters,  and  espe- 
cially, it  was  said,  as  regarded  the 
salanes  he  paid  to  his  clerks.  But 
there  was  plenfy  of  venison  and 
tnrbot  to  be  had  at  his  house  in 
Piccadilly.  There  he  did  his  utmost 
to  ape  the  fiushions  and  catch  the 
patronage  of  the  ladies  of  society  in 
ttie  West  End;  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  house,  and  of  the  fre- 
quent banquets  given  in  it,  were 
marked  by  wonderful  glitter— but 
it  was  only  glitter.  '  You  must  he 
a  happy  man,  Mx.  Bothschild/  said 
one  or  his  visitora  once.  ' Happy! 
me  happy  I '  he  exclaimed.  'What! 
happy  I  when  just  as  you  are  going 
to  dine  you  have  a  letter  placed  in 
your  hands,  saying,  "  If  you  do  not 
send  me  500/.  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out  1 "    Me  happy  I ' 

At  another  time  two  strangers, 
presenting  themselves  at  his  count- 
mg-house  in  St  Swithin's  Lane, 
were  admitted  into  his  private  room. 
Th^  were  tall  foreigners,  with 
moustachios  and  beards  such  as  were 
not  often  to  be  seen  in  the  Gil7 
thirty  years  ago;  and  Bothsohild, 
always  timid,  was  frightened  frcaa 
the  moment  of  tiieir  entrance.  He 
put  his  own  interfttetation  upon  the 
excited  movements  with  which  they 
fdmbled  about  in  their  pockets,  and 
before  the  expected  pistols  could  be 
produced,  he  had  tnrown  a  great 
ledger  in  the  direction  of  their  heads, 
and  brought  in  a  bevy  of  clerks 
by  his  cries  of  'Murder!'  The 
stranffera  were  pinioned,  and  then, 
after  long  questionings  and  explana- 
tions, it  appeared  tibat  tiiey  were 
wealthy  bankers  from  the  Gcmtinent, 
who,  nervous  in  the  presence  of  a 


great  hanker  at  Vienna.  During  the  in- 
surgent times  of  1848,  some  six  or  eight 
i-epublicans  rushed  into  his  counting-house, 
informed  him  that  the  days  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  had  now  arrired, 
and  aooordingly  insisted  on  his  sharing  his 
wealth  with  them.  *WcU,  my  fnenda,' 
he  said,  *what  do  you  suppose  is  the 
amount  of  my  wealth?'  *  Fifty  million 
florins/  answered  one.  *  Ton  have  a  good 
deal  overrated  it,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  nerer 
mind  that.  There  are  about  fifty  million 
people  in  Geimany ;  so  that,  according  to 
your  reckoning,  each  would  expect  a  flonn 
from  me.  Here  are  your  florins.  Good- 
morning.' 
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banker  so  nraob  more  wealthy,  had 
had  some  difflcnlty  in  finding  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  th^ 
were  to  present. 

Anecootes  of  that  sort  abonnd. 
They  show,  what  the  life  of  e^ery 
other  greedy  money-maker  shows, 
that  happiness  cannot  be  bonght 
with  wealth  alone.  Nathan  Boths* 
child,  howeyer,  was  a  zealous  money- 
maker to  the  last  It  was  the  wish 
of  his  fother  that  the  house  of  Roths- 
child should  continue  united  from 
generation  to  generation.  Each  of 
the  brothers  had  a  shard  in  all  the 
others'  concerns.  It  was  in  forther- 
ance  of  the  general  scheme  that, 
some  time  before,  Nathan's  youngest 
brother,  James,  had  married  one  of 
his  nieces.  In  1836  it  was  resolred 
that  Nathan's  eldest  son,  Lionel, 
should  marry  one  of  his  cousins,  a 
daughter  of  Anselm  Bothschild  of 
Frankfort.  With  that  object  the 
father  and  son  went  to  Frankfort  in 
Jun&  But  on  the  wedding  day 
Nathan  fell  iU.  He  died  on  the 
aSth  of  July,  not  quite  sixty  years 
of  age.  On  the  morning  following 
his  death  one  of  his  own  carrier 
pigeons  was  shot  near  Brighton, 
when  it  was  picked  up  there  was 
found  under  one  of  its  wmgs  a  scrap 
of  paper,  with  these  three  words,  'II 
est  mort.' 

None  but  his  own  kindred  erer 
knew  what  was  Bothschild's  real 
wealth.  The  guesses  ranged  be- 
tween three  millions  and  ten.  To 
his  widow  he  left  3o,oooZ.  a  year, 
with  life  interest  in  the  house  in 


Piccadilly  and  the  estate  of  Gun- 
nersbury.  Each  of  his  four  sons 
had  receiyed  35,0002.  on  his  be- 
coming of  age,  and  to  each  75iOoo7. 
was  to  be  giyen  on  his  marriage. 
To  his  three  daughters,  besides 
a5,oooZ.  apiece  on  their  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  ioo,oooi.  waa 
left,  half  as  a  wedding  present,  half 
to  renuun  in  the  business  at  four 
per  cent  interest.  '  Their  marriage, 
howeyer,'  it  was  characteristically 
ordered  in  his  will, '  can  only  at  any 
time  take  place  with  the  sanction  of 
their  mother  or  brothers;  and  in 
the  eyent,  which  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  such  respect  they 
shall  not  be  able  mutually  to  agree, 
and  their  mother  or  brothers  should 
refuse  their  consent,  then  shall  my 
brothers  decide  thereon,  and  this 
decision  is  to  be  complied  with  un- 
conditionally by  all  parties.'  If  the 
daughters  married  without  consent 
they  were  to  lose  eyerything. 

The  Chief  Babbi,  in  preaching  the 
ftmeral  sermon  oyer  a  coffin,  'so 
handsomely  caryed  and  decorated 
with  large  dlyer  handles  at  both 
sides  and  ends,  that  it  appeared  more 
like  a  cabinet  or  splendid  piece  of 
furniture  than  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,' applauded  the  charity  of  Na- 
than Meyer  Bothschild,  who,  during' 
his  lifetime,  had  entrusted  him  with 
some  thousands  of  pounds  for  secret 
almsgiying.  But  that  was  all  that 
the  world  oyer  heard  of  the  rich 
man's  use  of  his  riches  in  any 
praiseworthy  or  honest  way. 

H.  B.  F.  B, 


A  GEEMAN  ATHLETIC  FESTIVAL. 


THE  great  characteristic  of  the 
Germans,  as  a  people,  is  their 
nationality.  The  loye  of  the  Father- 
land is  the  ruling  emotion  which  in 
eyerything  neryes  and  inspires  Ger- 
mans to  fresh  endeayours ;  and  this 
trait  we  find  in  them  whereyer  they 
are,  whether  members  of  a  small 
fraternity  in  a  foreign  land,  or  of  a 
great  nation  in  their  own  country. 
A  German  neyer  forgets  that  he  is 
a  German,  and  that  those  of  his 
nation,  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in 


contact,  are  his  brethren.  And  it  is 
in  great  measure,  I  think,  this  feel- 
ing which  leads  Germans  to  esta- 
blish and  maintain  associations  of 
all  kinds ;  associations  for  the  culti- 
yation  of  music,  of  gymnastics,  and 
yarious  other  pursuite ;  associations 
whose  memb^  are  eyer  leadj  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  parent  associa- 
tion in  the  Fatherland,  and  to  as- 
semble from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  do  honour  to  one  of  the  fgtes 
held  by  the  parent  society.     An 
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iiirtance  of  this  ocenired  last  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  Singen'  Festival 
at  Dresdeni  when  upwards  of  Unity 
thoQsaDd  Germans  flocked  from 
America,  Anstralia,  and  other  dis- 
tant lands,  to  attend  a  festival 
which  lasted  but  three  days,  many 
of  them  leaving  Germany  again  as 
soon  as  the  f^te  was  over. 

I  was  never  more  struck  with 
German  enthusiasm  than  when,  in 
the  course  of  last  long  vacation,  I 
was  fortonate  enough  to  be  present 
at  two  German  Torn  Fests,  or  Ath- 
letic Festivals,  the  one  at  Darm- 
stadt, the  other  at  Freiburg.  I  think 
it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
who  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
third  anniversary  of  our  greatest 
English  athletic  meeting,  to  read 
even  a  brief  account  of  what  they 
can  do,  and  are  doing,  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, though  much,  that  I  would 
gladly  relate,  cannot  be  condensed 
into  tiie  space  of  so  short  a  notice. 

These  Festivals  do  not  appear  to 
be  regularly  held  at  the  same  towns, 
nor  on  any  fixed  days;  but  they 
take  place  annually,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  turn  at  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Germany.  On  these 
occasions  about  four  acres  of  ground 
are  specially  enclosed,  and  gym- 
nastic apparatus, '  of  which  more 
hereafter,  axe  erected  temporarily; 
for  although  there  aro  always  two 
or  three  gymnasiums  in  every  Ger- 
man town,  yet  these  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion lor  the  vast  numbers  who,  as 
competitors  or  spectators,  frequent 
these  popular  gatiierings. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  any  idea 
of  gain  or  profit  is  quite  foreign  to 
these  gatherings  {  the  expense  in- 
curred in  prepanng  the  ground  is 
very  great,  and  the  prizes  are  merely 
nominal,  every  one  contending  out 
of  pure  love  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  these  contests.  In  many 
cases  the  victors  are  only  crowned ; 
in  none  are  their  rewards  of  any 
substantial  yalue.  The  ground  was 
circular,  and  surrounded  by  gaily- 
decorated  booths  and  tents,  which 
provided  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
wearied  spectator  or  competitor, 
for  I  neea  not  remark  that  the 
Germans  do  nothing  without  beer. 


Bound  the  oircumferenoe  of  an  inner 
circle  were  ananged  eight  sets  of 
apparatus,  each  set  consisting  of  two 
fixed  parallel  bars,  about  four  feet 
out  of  the  ground ;  a  movable  hadr 
zontal  bar,  and  apparatus  for  hig^ 
jumping,  and  iliat  curious-looking 
nriftpnin  A— »fa.ni  ^1  iar  to  evcry  GermaUy 
but  comparatively  strange  to  most 
English  athletes--called  the '  horse,' 
which  consists  of  a  padded  body 
about  four  feet  long,  raised  on  four 
adjusting  le^,  with  two  ribs,  a  foot 
apart,  runnmg  transversely  across 
the  body  of  the  horse,  each  six 
inches  from  the  centre.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ground  were  erected 
poles  and  ropes  for  climbing,  tra- 
pezes and  ladders,  among  which 
were  scattered  rough  blocks  of  un- 
hewn stone,  weights,  and  dumb- 
bells. 

The  festivals  always  commence 
on  a  Sunday,  when  those  of  the 
competitors  who  have  already  ar- 
rived at  the  town,  march  in  proces- 
sion to  the  largest  available  building, 
where  they  partake  of  a  midday 
meal,  and  afterwards  are  addressed 
by  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
fete. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  in 
practising  for  the  coming  struggle; 
for  it  is  not  until  the  Monday  that 
the  actual  contests  commence.  By 
that  time  many  more  competitors 
and  spectators  have  arrived,  the 
town  wears  its  holiday  garb,  the 
streets  are  thronged  wiUi  crowds  of 
holiday-makers,  among  whom  the 
neat  grey  dress  of  the  competitors 
is  every  where  distinguishable.  The 
ground  itself  is  early  beset  by  those 
who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  best 
places  for  witnessing  the  various 
contests. 

The  [proceedings  commence  by 
dividing  the  oompetitorB  into 
squads,  or  companies,  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  members,  each 
squad  being  then  placed  under  the 
command  of  three  officially -ap- 
pointed judges,  who  led  them  away 
to  that  particular  competition  which 
they  are  directed  or  choose  first  to 
attempt.  The  programme  included 
running  high  jump,  running  broad 
jump,  putting  the  weight,  exercises 
on  the  bars  and  horse,  and  foot- 
racing.    I  cannot  do  better  than 
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take  yon,  as  I  went  myself,  from  one 
ezerdse  to  the  other,  and  tell  you 
in  which  they  seemed  to  equal, 
surpass,  or  fall  short  of  our  standard. 
But  here  I  must  note  a  feature 
peculiar  to  these  competitions,  that 
every  competitor  who  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  prize  must  reach  a  cer- 
tain standard  in  CTery  exercise,  so 
many  points  being  allowed  for  each, 
according  to  merit,  and  the  winners 
of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in 
the  aggregate  being  declared  yictors. 
This  system  I  belieye  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, where  individual  excellence  is 
much  more  highly  valued  and  re- 
warded than  general  proficiency. 
Here  a  man  must  be  C<jesar  aut 
nihil  in  every  contest  he  undertakes ; 
for  the  moderate  performer  in  a 
great  many  contests  is  quite  un- 


First,  then,  we  looked  on  at  the 
running  high  jump.  The  com- 
petitors jumped  from  a  sloi>ing 
hoaxd  two  feet  square,  and  reused 
about  two  inches  in  front.  This 
board  had  not  much  spring  in 
it»  but  still  it  presented  incom- 
parable advantages  over  the  torf 
firom  which  we  learn  to  spring.  The 
style  of  jumping  was  decidedly  bad ; 
th^  all  went  at  it  too  fast,  and 
were  very  weak  about  the  1^, 
having  great  difficulty  in  clearing 
the  rope  cleanly.  They  all  jumped 
fairly  well  up  to  4 ft.  10 in.;  but 
few  cleared  the  5  fL  The  best  man 
in  each  company  cleared  about 
5  fL  2}  in.,  which  may  be  considered 
equal  to  5  ft.  from  the  grass  itself. 
There  were  very  few  'naturally' 
good  jumpers;  all  used  more  or 
less  effort;  and  what  struck  me 
yery  much  was,  that  they  all  jumped 
exactiy  in  the  same  style.  This  I 
aftermrds  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Germans  always  learn  to  jump 
or  run,  <&c.,  in  classes,  several  being 
taught  by  the  same  master ;  and  as 
every  exercise  is  peiformed  by  rule, 
the  same  rules  prevail  universally, 
and  lead  to  uniformity  in  style. 

The  best  broad  jumpers  covered 
about  17  ft.  6  in.,  though  very  few 
16  ft.  fJEurly :  there  was  a  gr^t  want 
of  that  power  about  the  hips  and 
thighs  so  essential  to  excellence  in 
this  exercise,  nor  did  they  lift  them- 


selves enough  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tiie  jump.  In  &ct,  I  saw 
few,  if  any,  who  could  get  well  over 
i4fL  of  water,  with  a  3 ft.  hurdle 
on  the  take-off  side  of  it 

From  the  broad-jumping  we  ad- 
journed to  putting  the  stone;  and 
were  surprised  to  find  that  they  put 
a  rough  piece  of  stone,  fresh  from 
the  quarry,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  much  more  unwieldy  than  the 
shot  of  weight  with  which  we  prac- 
tise. Among  the  heavier  men  were 
some  very  fine  putters,  equal  to  any 
I  have  ever  seen :  they  put  a  stone 
which,  from  a  rough  guess,  must 
have  been  over  19  lbs.,  from  35  to 
38  ft.;  but  the  winners  in  this  class 
were,  as  a  rule,  large,  powerfol  men, 
and  not  small  men  of  great  mus- 
cular development,  as  we  not  unfre- 
quently  see  in  competitions  of  the 
kind  in  England. 

The  gymnastic  feats  on  the  bars 
and  horse  formed  the  next  event; 
and  we  followed  the  squad  we  had 
watched  all  the  day,  and  with  whom 
we  were  now  quite  friendly— having 
dniined  cups  of  wine  together,  and 
conversed  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
success  of  each  competitor.  In 
these  gymnastic  feats  the  judges 
first  set  a  qualification  exercise; 
one  of  their  number— in  this  case  a 
well-knit,  English-looking  man — 
performing  it  with  great  grace  and 
ease.  Thisexerdse  was  designed  to 
test  strength  as  well  as  activity, 
and  all  the  competitors  followed  in 
turn,  each  doing  his  best,  but  one 
failed  out  of  thirty.  They  all  seemed 
thoroughly  at  home  in  these  exer- 
cises ;  and  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween their  feats  was  the  degree 
of  neatness  and  ease  with  which 
they  were  executed.  After  qualify- 
ing in  this  manner,  each  competitor 
was  at  liberty  to  perform  two  exer- 
cises of  his  own  choosing,  and  were 
marked  by  the  judges  according  to 
their  respective  merits.  It  was  very 
astonishing  to  me  to  see  so  many 
men,  of  all  weights  and  ages,  adepts 
at  this  kind  of  exercises,  which 
were  remarkable  as  displaying  great 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  oack 
and  arms.  In  these  feats  they  would 
have  as  far  surpassed  any  set  of 
Englishmen  of  equal  numbers,  as 
Englishmen  would   have  excelled 
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them  in  the  mnmng  and  jumping 
oompetitionfl.  By  fiur  the  ffreater 
nnmoer  of  those  who  oompeted  oonld 
perform  easily  feats  which  none 
bat  the  most  practised  in  England 
oonld  adhieye  without  great  efiforts. 

The  foot-racing,  I  most  confess, 
much  disappointed  me;  they  ran 
two  at  a  time,  93  yards  out  and  95 
yards  home,  tuxning  round  two 
posts  three  yards  apart  They 
showed  no  style,  and,  in  but  very 
few  instances,  any  pace.  The  best 
time  I  saw  done  by  any  out  of  200 
competitors  was  24}  seconds  for 
the  186  yards;  and  many  were  28 
or  29  seconds.  They  had  none  of 
the  'springy'  or  elastic  action  of 
a  good  sprint  runner,  but  a  short, 
douching  style  of  going,  such  as 
one  sees  in  a  man  quite  out  of 
condition  after  he  has  run  300 
yards. 

Gladly,  when  the  long  series  of 
foot-races  were  oyer,  we  turned  to 
the  horse  (Pferd),  and  watched  ^th 
interest  the  feats  thereon  performed. 
The  contest  was  carried  on  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  described 
before  at  the  bars ;  and  the  feats 
themselyes  consisted  chiefly  of  some 
difficult  vaulting  feats,  and  twisting 
the  body  between,  round,  and  over 
the  hands,  which  firmly  grasped 
the  projecting  ribs.  My  companions 
and  I  attempted  seyeral,  but  found 
them  very  difficult,  though  they 
evidently  required  more  knack  than 
strength. 

At  the  dose  of  this  contest  we 
were  compelled  to  leave,  so  that 


we  did  not  witness  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  the  victors. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
games  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  so 
very  few  uniformly  well-developed 
men:  in  many  cases  there  was  a 
wonaerfal  development  of  particular 
muscles;  but  in  very  few  the  sym- 
metry arising  from  active  exercise 
in  youth.     But  throughout  there 
was  the  German  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm  and    fellow-feeling,    infus- 
ing such  .life  into  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings as  one  never  sees  among 
others    than    Germans— *a    spirit 
quite  different  from  the  clamorous 
*  Ip  which  the  impulsive 
jlish  nature  adopts,  but  a  more 
quiet,    peculiar  metiiod  of  taking 
tne  whole  as  part  of  the  duty  of 
every  German.    The  whole  nation, 
men,  women  and  children,  seem  to 
be  alike  imbued  with  the  love  of  the 
exercises,  and  all  seem  to  know  one 
another  perfectiy,  owing  to   that 
national  fellow-feeling  which,  as  I 
have  said,  so  strongly  peryades  all 
they  undertake.    I  think  it  is  this 
feeling  which  we  want  a  little  more 
in   England — the    feeling    which 
makes  one  say,  'Well    done,  old 
fellow  1'  to  the  man  who  beats  you; 
and  the  movements  now  being  made 
in  all  parts  of  England  to  make 
these  gatherings  general,  will  doubt- 
less tend  greatiy  to  this,  as  well  as 
other  good  objects.  Much  I  learned, 
and  much,  I  believe,  we  might  all 
learn,  from  an  athletic  meeting  in 
Germany,  although  we  are  so  apt  io 
think  Germans  indolent  and  lazy. 
D.  D.  B. 
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My  dxab  Jones— 

I  TAKE  np  my  pen  again,  to  ftdfil 
my  promise  of  CQntmniiig  my 
Bketohof  a  magistrate's  li£3  in  India. 
In  my  last  I  gave  you  an  outline 
of  camp-life  in  the  oold  weather, 
which  I  told  you  was  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  year ;  and  I  now  turn  to 
the  less  pleasant  topic  of  the  hot 
season. 

That  Indian  heat  is  excessiye, 
most  enervating  and  distressing  in 
its  effects,  and  very  trying  to  the 
constitation  of  ninety-nine  men  in 
eveiy  hundred,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned: but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
there  are  redeeming  features  in  it, 
as  you  will  see,  if  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  my  letter  to  the  end. 

Let  us  suppose  the  month  of 
April  to  have  commenced;  the 
tents  have  been  deposited  in  store, 
and  their  owners  are  in  their  houses, 
which  have  been  whitewashed  and 
rearranged,  with  a  view  to  as  much 
oomfort  as  may  be,  during  the 
coming  hot  weather:  now  two  of 
the  principal  essentials  to  a  cool 
house  are  darkness,  and  exclusion  of 
the  outer  air  when  desired ;  for  till 
the  rain  fUls  in  July,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outer  air,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  of  every  tw^ty-four, 
is  of  a  height  only  to  be  described 
as  scorching:  to  secure  these  two 
points,  then,  the  doors  are  made  to 
fit  close,  and  the  verandah,  which 
surrounds  every  Indian  hoose,  is 
hnng  with  blinds  made  of  finely 
split  cane,  which  keep  out  files  and 
glare:  these  are  called  *  chicks:' 
wey  aro  very  h'gbt,  and  can  be 
readily  rolled  up  and  tied,  when  the 
object  is  not  to  exclude  air  and 
l^ht  Every  door  opening  into  the 
air  is  likewise  furnished  with  this 
description  of  blind:  and  in  using 
the  word  every,  here,  I  am  reminded 
that  one  of  ute  most  striking  dif- 
ferences between  our  houses  in 
India,  and  those  at  home,  is  the 
extraordinary  number  of  outer  doors 
found  in  the  former;  the  reason 
being  that  the*  house,  which  has 
only  a  ground-floor,  is  entirely  ven- 
tilated and  lighted  through  its  doors, 
as  windows  are  very  rarely  seen. 


Every  room  in  the  'house  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  provided  with  a 
'punkah,'  which  even  you  may  be 
supposed  to  have  heard  of,  and  to 
know  as  a  species  of  fan.  It  con- 
sists of  a  long  pole,  almost  as  long 
as  the  room  itself,  from  which  de- 
pends a  thick  wadded  fringe,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  deep :  the  pole  is 
suspended  by  fine  cords  from  the 
oeihng,  and  at  a  height  of  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  to  ad- 
mit of  people  passing  freely  under- 
neath it.  The  punkah  is  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  rope  which  is 
attached  to  the  pole,  and  which, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
IS  pulled  by  a  man  who  is  stationed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  verandah; 
as  this  is  kept  going  in  two  or  more 
rooms,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inmates  of  the  house,  day  and 
night,  a  large  establishment  of  men 
for  the  purpose  becomes  necessary, 
who  relieve  each  other  every  two  or 
three  hours.  As  the  height  of  the 
rooms  is  not  less  than  nineteen  or 
twenty  feet,  the  aro  through  which 
the  punkah  moves  is  considerable, 
and  the  body  of  air  set  in  motion 
proportionately  large.  The  mere 
waving  of  a  &n,  however,  does  not, 
of  course,  lower  the  temperature  of 
a  room;  but  it  causes  a  constant 
current,  which,  blowing  upon  the 
inmates,  serves  to  displ  the  oppres- 
sive closeness  otherwise  felt 

But  there  are  two  plans  for  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  a  room, 
namely,  the  'thermantidote'  and 
the  'tattie;'  the  former  of  these, 
which  stands  in  the  verandah,  is 
something  like  a  winnowin^-ma- 
chine,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
fisms,  set  in  an  axle  within  a  closed 
frame,  and  which  are  made  to  re- 
volve with  great  rapidity  by  means 
of  a  driving-wheel,  tamed  by  a  man, 
or  sometimes  by  bullocks:  the 
strong  gust  caused  by  tiie  revolu- 
tion of  tiiese  fons,  is  introduced  into 
the  room  through  a  small  square 
hole  in  the  wall  (about  a  foot  square), 
but  before  entering  the  room  it 
passes  through  a  mat  of  grass,  kept 
constantly  wet,  and  by  this  agency 
a  reduction  of  eight  or  ten  degrees 
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in  the  heat  of  the  roomfl  is  effected. 
The  'tattie'  is  simply  a  mat  of 
sweet-smelling  grass,  made  to  fit 
each  doorway  exposed  to  the  west 
wind  (which  is  the  hot  wind),  and 
this  being  kept  constantly  wet  from 
the  outside,  the  hot  wind  blowing 
on  it  causes  yery  rapid  evaporation, 
and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  as 
I  have  described  to  be  by  the  ther- 
mantidote :  both  of  these  appliances, 
howeyer,  will  only  act  with  full 
effect  up  to  the  time  the  rain  falls ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  rains  commence, 
the  air  is  itself  so  charged  with 
moisture  that  it  loses  its  evaporating 
power. 

Houses  are  left  open  all  night  for 
yentilation,  and  shut  rigidly  all 
day,  from  7  a.h.  till  7,  and  some- 
times 8  and  9  P.M.,  up  to  which 
time  the  re&acted  heat  from  the 
earth  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
house  laid  open  to  its  influence  hot 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  day. 

The  house  of  the  magistrate  will 
always  be  found  in  .the '  civil  lines,' 
a  term  used  to  express  that  portion 
of  the  station  inhabited  by  the  civil 
community,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  military  Hues,  or  cantonments, 
occupied  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  army ;  and  in  those  places  where 
both  a  cantonment  and  a  civil  sta- 
tion are  to  be  found,  as  Dinapore, 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  &c., 
the  former  is  always  at  some  dis- 
tance, varying  from  one  mile  to 
three  or  four  miles,  from  the  latter. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  as  the 
position  which  is  essential  to  the 
civil  station  is  the  worst  possible 
for  the  cantonment;  immediate 
proximity  to  the  native  city  being 
the  end  desired  for  the  former,  ana 
the  end  to  be  avoided  in  choosing  a 
site  for  the  latter.  In  the  first  case, 
you  will  see  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  magisterial  and  police  authorities 
should  be  within  easy  access  of  the 
city,  that  they  may  readily  super- 
vise its  bazaars,  and  look  after  its 
welfare  and  the  public  peace,  and 
that  the  suitors  may  not  have  a 
needless  distance  to  go  to  the  CivH 
and  Criminal  Courts;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  cantonment,  an  open, 
high,  and  well-drained  locality  is 
the  first  desideratum;  and  the  re- 
moval, as  far  as  is  possible  consist- 


ently with  the  public  interests,  of 
the  soldiers  from  the  temptations  of 
the  bazaars  and  grog-shops  of  the 
town. 

The  community  at  the  civil  end 
of  the  station  consists  of  the  Magis- 
trate of  the  District  and  his  assist- 
ants, the  Police  Superintendent  and 
assistant,  the  Civil  Surgeon,  as  ibe 
doctor  is  termed,  the  clerks  of  the 
various  public  offices,  and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  European  settlers  or 
shopkeepers.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally better  here  than  in  the  can- 
tonment ^  as  the  men  who  build  or 
buy  them  have  better  prospects  of 
permanency  than  their  militaiy 
friends,  and  consequently  spend 
more  time  and  money  in  improving 
them. 

Having  premised  so  much,  which 
was  positively  necessary,  I  proceed 
to  describe  a  day's  life. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  or  soon 
after,  the  gun  in  the  neighbouring 
cantonment  booms  out,  announcing 
that  night  is  past  and  day  at 
hand.  This  is  a  signal  for  all  men 
of  business,  an4,  indeed,  putting  the 
question  of  business  aside,  for  all 
who  value  exercise,  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  sally  out;  for  by  half- 
past  seven  all  chance  of  walking  or 
riding,  with  either  comfort  or  be- 
nefit, will  be  gone  till  evening,  when 
the  time  for  such  is  very  short 

The  magistrate  has  always  plenty 
to  do  at  this  time;  and  he  there- 
fore gets  under  weigh  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
makes  his  way  first  to  the  gaol,  of 
which  he  has  ex  officio  sole  charge.* 
On  arriving  at  the  gate,  the  gaoler 
meets  him,  and  reports  the  number 
of  prisoners  present,  and  anything 
of  a  nature  calling  for  report  whi<£ 
has  occurred  since  the  previous 
evening  when  he  made  his  last  re- 
port. The  majgjstrate  then  goes 
round  the  gaol  in  company  with  the 
gaoler,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of 
four  policemen,  inspecting  the  pri- 

*  Of  late,  with  a  view  of  lightening  the 
bui-den  of  the  magisti-ate's  work,  the  plan 
has  been  adopted  of  putting  the  gaol  under 
the  charge  of  the  civil  surgeon,  who  re- 
ceives an  addition  to  his  income  of  xoo^  or 
i2or.  per  annum  for  the  work,  and  who  ha.s 
Qonferred  upon  him  magisterial  powers 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaoL 
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Boners  on  parade,  listening  to  any 
complaints  preferred  either  by  or 
against  them,  looking  at  their  food, 
at  the  sick  in  hospital,  and  at  the 
progress  of  the  various  manufactures 
carried  on  by  the  couTicts.    These 
are  chiefly  towels,  dusters,  matting, 
string  and  rope,  tape,  carpets,  rugs, 
pottery,  blankets,  cloth  of  the  coarse 
nature  worn  by  natives,  and,  in  some 
l^aols,  silk-weaving.     Any  case  of 
insubordination  or  breach  of  disci- 
pline is  then  and  there  dealt  with. 
Solitary  con*&nement  enters  largely 
into  the  gaol  system  in  India,  and 
is  imposed  with  good  effect    Ab  a 
rule  we  convicts  do  not  give  much 
trouble,  the   chief  offences   being 
smuggling  of  tobacco  or  money,  and 
theft  of  the  com  given  them  to  grind 
in  hand-mills,  and  now  and  tiien  at- 
tempts at  escape  or  ^meu^e.  Among 
the  women  internal  squabbles,  and 
sulky  fits,  when  they  refuse  to  work. 
There  is  a  potent  way  of  dealing 
vnth  the  ladies  in  the  event  of  fits 
of    obstinacy    supervening,    that, 
as  &r  as  I  know,  never  faOs:  it 
consists   simply  in  sending  for  a 
barber,  and  threatening   to  shave 
the  head  of  the  offender.    I  have 
known  a  woman  refuse  all  food,  and 
lie  like  a  log  on  the  ground,  beat 
her  breast  with  brickbats  and  tear 
up  her  clothing,  brought  to,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  tibat  eye  being 
the  barber's  when  summoned  with 
scissors  and  razor. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
ordinary  district  gaols  is  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  and  in  the  central 
or  divisional  gaols  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand.  G^ie  former  description 
of  gaol  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  the  latter  of  burnt  bricks  and 
atone. 

After  the  visit  to  the  gaol  is  over, 
the  dispensary,  or  charily  hospital, 
or  the  school,  is  looked  at,  or  may 
be  the  scene  of  some  dispute  in  or 
near  the  city ;  after  which  a  gallop 
round  the  cantonment  occupies  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  sun  is 
beginning  to  blaze  fiercely,  and  the 
shelter  of  the  house  becomes  desir- 
able. 

On  reaching  home,  the  magistrate 
■finds  table  and  chairs  arranged  in 
the  verandah,  on  the  shady  side, 


and  '  chota  haziree '  (small  break- 
fast), consisting  of  tea  and  toast  and 
fruit^  as  peacheff,  mangoes,  and 
melons  ready  sprectd ;  the  post,  too, 
will  have  come  in,  and  letters  and  . 
newspapers  are  examined.  This  is 
a  favourite  time  for  the  interchange 
of  friendly  visits  among  immediate 
neighbours;  and  especially  where 
the  table  is  presided  over  by  a  lady, 
are  the  gentlemen  who  live  near, 
glad  to  drop  in  and  chat  for  half 
an  hour;  the  gardener  takes  this 
opportunity  of  presentiog  his  basket 
of  vegetables  for  the  day's  consump- 
tion :  a  pretty  and  graceful  custom, 
I  think,  for  he  shows  great  taste 
in  grouping  the  various  contents 
of  the  basket,  contrasting  well  the 
scarlet  tomato  with  the  fresh  green 
and  white  of  the  lettuce,  and  the 
dark-red  cabbage  with  the  snowy 
cauliflower,  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  bouquet  for 
the  flower  vase. 

When  the  half-hour  devoted  to 
this  repast  is  over,  and  the  lady— 
if  lady  there  be  in  the  establish- 
ment, as,  I  contend,  there  should — 
turns  to  her  houseJceeping  and  let- 
ters, the  magistrate  can  either  re- 
ceive the  native  visitors— accessibi- 
lity to  whom  is  one  of  his  para- 
mount duties— or  dispose  of  his  '  re- 
ports,' of  which  I  spoke  in  my 
former  letter,  and  the  disposal  of 
which,  at  this  hour,  is  an  excellent 
plan,  as  it  is  work  which  must  be 
done,  and  which  occupies  consider- 
able time  often  very  hard  to  find 
when  once  the  '  Cutcherry '  (as  the 
court-house  is  called)  is  entered. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  bath  is  taken, 
and  the  toilette  for  the  day  ia  made ; 
break&st  then  appears;  and  at 
half-past  ten  the  buggy  comes 
round,  and  the  magistrate  drives  to 
his  'Cutcherry.'  This  is  a  large 
railway-terminus-looking  building, 
containing  rooms  for  the  magistrate, 
and  his  assistants,  English  and 
native,  and  for  the  police  officers, 
record  rooms,  English  and  Persian 
offices,  lock-up  and  treasury. 

I  have  already  explamed  the 
nature  of  the  office  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  will  not,  therefore, 
recapitulate  them,  but  merely  men- 
tion, that  the  judicial  work  is  much 
augmented  when  the  civil  officers 
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aro  at  iho  station;  as  suitors  who 
can  afford  to  wait^  prefer  putting 
their  claims  before  the  courts,  when 
the  judge  is  at  their  doors  almost,  to 
following  the  camp  about  from  place 
to  place  all  over  the  district 

The  heat  and  sense  of  unwhole- 
some oppression  in  court,  in  the  hot 
weather,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you 
an  adequate  idea  of;  but  with  the 
thermometer  at  98^  and  100%  and 
the  room  crowded  with  perspiring 
natives,  redolent  of  rancid  butter, 
garlic,  and  other  abominations,  yon 
may  conceive  that  it  is  far  from  a 
pleasing  atmosphere. 

He  is  a  fortunate  man  who  can 
leave  his  office  at  half-past  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  this 
time  of  year,  with  the  faaowledge 
that  he  has  done  his  day's  work ; 
and  it  is  striking  to  observe  the 
differen(>c,  in  the  capacity  for  dis- 
posing of  work,  shown  by  different 
men,  as  their  constitution  of  mind 
and  temperament  vary.  Industry 
will  do  a  great  deal,  no  doubt ;  but 
order,  and  the  power  of  giving  the 
mind  wholly  to  the  one  thing  before 
it  at  the  time,  do  more. 

To  understand  how  difficult  this 
is  to  attain  to,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  official  I  am  describ- 
ing is  not  only  a  magistrate  with 
cases  the  most  heinous  and  compli- 
cated to  deal  with  daily,  and  a  civil 
judge  of  large  jurisdiction,  but  also 
the  collector  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  custodian  of  it 
and  other  public  money,  in  a  variety 
of  funds,  which  he  has  to  administer ; 
that  he  has  a  tract  of  country  as 
large  as  Yorkshire  under  him,  and 
has  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
tract,  numbering  from  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand,  to  administer 
their  affairs,  fiscal,  civil,  and  crimi- 
nal ;  that  he  has  to  make  and  main- 
tain one  or  two  hundred  miles  of 
road;  to  carry  out  public  works, 
often  of  great  magnitude;  to  super- 
intend tiie  education  of  the  rising 
generation  of  his  district ;  tomast^ 
the  laws,  and  circulars  interpreting 
them,  issuing  almost  daily;  to  di- 
rect, advise,  and  instruct  his  assist- 
ants, and  to  hold  himself  ready  to 
give  an  opinion,  at  any  moment  on 
questions  of  law  or  policy  which 
xnay  be  lefeired  to  him. 


On  reaching  home  after  his  day's 
work,  the  bath  and  dressing-room 
are  again  resorted  to,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  &gged  but  temporarfly- 
refreshed  official  prepares  to  take 
his  daily  drive  round  the  station,  to 
'eat  the  air,'  as  the  phrase  is  in 
Hindostanee.  The  choice  of  drives 
is  seldom  great ;  round  the  barracks 
and  home  past  the  church,  or  round 
by  the  church  and  home  past  the 
barracks,  being  about  the  extent  of 
the  alternative.  « 

Twice  or  thrice  a  week  one  of  the 
regimental  bands  plays  in  the  public 
gardens,  and  tmlIc  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, and  white  -  clothed  officers, 
civil  and  military,  assemble  there  to 
listen  to  the  music  and  groan  over 
the  heat  Truly  at  times  one  is 
tempted  to  feel,  'What  business 
have  Englishmen  in  this  land?' 
The  atmosphere  is  of  the  colour  of 
pea-soup,  or  a  London  fog  of  the 
yellowest,  but  the  colouring  matter 
m  this  instance  ia  dust  held  in  sus- 
pense in  the  air,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  prevalent  durins  April  and 
Mav:  every  now  and  wen  the  air 
and  sky  are  cleared  by  a  dust  storm, 
and  when  one  of  these  visitations 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing drive,  or  when  the  band  is  play- 
ing, the  result  is  a  scene  of  oonfii- 
sion  which  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  so  abominably  disagreeable; 
the  big  drum  and  the  first  bassoon, 
the  trombone  and  the  triangle  "vie 
with  each  other  in  their  hoadlong 
flight  before  the  storm. 

The  approach  of  the  storm  is 
generally  made  known  by  the  op- 
pressive stillness  which  precedes 
it  being  disturbed. by  a  breeze, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  as 
tiie  wall  of  dust,  black  as  night, 
sweeps  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer, 
obscuring  first  the  distance,  then 
the  foreground,  and  then  swallow- 
ing you  up  in  its  dusty  columns 
that  come  circling  down  on  you 
like  giant  waterspouts.  Horses  and 
men,  buggies  and  carriages  are  put 
to  flight,  and  vainly  do  the  ladies 
try  to  save  their  locks  &om  being 
coated  with  filth  by  attempting  to 
tie  shawls  and  handkerchiefis  over 
their  heads,  and  to  swallow  as  little 
as  may  be  by  dosing  the  mouth ; 
but  the  dust  is  not  thus  foiled,  for 
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up  the  nose,  through  the  lips,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  think  thiough  the 
yery  pores  of  the  skin  it  forces 
itself,  till  mouth  and  throat,  eyes 
and  hair,  are  all  filled :  of  course, 
under  these  circumstances,  doors 
are  of  small  avail  in  keeping  out  the 
dust,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
on  reaching  home  to  find  books  and 
furniture,  carpets  and  one's  very 
dinner  efiectually  powdered ;  indeed 
very  pretty  patterns  may  be  drawn 
on  the  table  or  dinner  plate  by  him 
who  can  use  his  forefinger  withsldll 
on  these  occasions. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  1849,  after 
the  Punjab  campaign,  one  of  these 
storms  lasted  seven  days  and  nights 
at  Wuzeerabad ;  the  misery  endured 
by  officers  and  men  exposed  to  it 
you  may  conceive ;  washing  was  a 
farce ;  every  man  looked  lilra  a  mil- 
ler, and  ate  more  dirt  with  his  food 
in  that  week  than  most  of  us  think 
sufficient  in  a  lifetime.  At  mess 
each  unhappy  man  covered  his  plate 
over  with  another  plate,  which  he 
lifted  from  time  to  time  sufficiently 
to  allow  his  spoon  or  fork  to  pass, 
and  then  replaced. 

After  dinner  on  moderately  cool 
nights,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
on  nights  not  immoderately  hot,  it 
is  usual  to  sit  outside  in  the  garden 
in  easy-chairs,  and  talk  or  smoke,  or 
often,  I  fear  neither,  for  sleep  with 
irresistible  power  takes  possession 
of  the  frame,  and  with  the  best  in- 
tentions the  conversation  gradually 
flags,  the  cigar  drops  from  the  lips, 
and  nothing  less  than  repeated  tues 
at  his  foot  by  the  slave  of  the  bed- 
chamber suffices  to  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing form  of  the  master  of  the  esto- 
blishmeni  Of  the  ladies  I  for  two 
reasons  hesitate  to  speak ;  first,  firom 
motives  of  respect  and  delicacy  for 
the  sex,  and  secondly,  because  after 
the  above  confession  it  is  possible 
my  evidence  may  not  be  considered 
wholly  conclusive.  This  quiet  style 
of  evening  is  sometimes  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  of  giving  and  ac- 
cepting dinners,  and  in  some  places 
a  moonlight  entertainment  cU  fresco 
from  nine  till  eleven  is  the  fashion, 
when  the  band  discourses  sweet 
music,  and  much  iced  claret  cup  is 
consumed.  This  latter  class  of  con- 
viviality, however,  is  restricted  to 


the  period  before  the  rains  set  in, 
for  as  soon  as  they  commence,  not 
only  the  dampness  of  nature,  but  the 
'snakiness'  thereof,  forbid  out-of- 
door  night  amusements. 

Snakes  give  little  trouble  till  July, 
when  they  begin  to  show  themselves 
and  make  themselves  felt.  Casual- 
ties from  their  bites  among  tl^e 
English  are  very  rare,  though  theore 
are  daily  narrow  escapes,  but  among 
natives  the  number  is  quite  shock- 
ing, and  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Grovemment;  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  I  have  no  doubt  might 
be  avoided,  by  timely  application  for 
the  remedies  placed  for  general  use 
at  each  police  post,  but  laziness  and 
superstition  prevent  men  from  seek- 
ing these  in  time. 

Gardeners  and  men  whose  work 
lies  among  long  grass  and  weeds,  are 
of  course  always  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  snakes  on  accoimt  of 
their  involuntarily  disturbing  them. 
I  had  an  old  gardener  once  who  had 
had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
snakes  of  a  deadly  species,  as  well 
as  several  bites  from  less  venomous 
ones ;  and  it  was  his  custom  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  to  i^ow  his  veneration 
and  respect  for  the  race,  by  making 
them  a  thankofiering  in  the  shape 
of  dozens  of  little  saucers  of  milk, 
which  he  placed  round  his  house 
and  about  the  gurden  for  their 
use. 

Sunday,!  need  hardly  say,  is  a  day 
of  rest;  but  to  the  man  who  has  not 
resources  in  himself  and  his  home, 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  wearying 
and  irksome  day.  Morning  service 
is  at  five  or  half-past  five,  and  even- 
ing service  at  six  or  half-past ;  thus, 
at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing a  man  finds  himself  back  in  his 
house,  from  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  stir  for  twelve  hours,  and 
with  none  of  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tions to  fill  the  void  and  exercise 
his  mind ;  under  these  circumstances 
what  wonder  if  he  doze  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  liver,  and  congratulates 
himself  that  at  all  events  he  is  a 
hxiBj  man  for  six  days  out  of  seven. 
As  I  am  not  writing  a  moral  essay 
on  the  value  of  time  or  talents,  but 
merely  telling  you  what  from  expo^ 
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rienoe  I  know  to  be  the  case,  I  need 
not  ofifer  any  comment  on  this  way 
of  passing  the  Sunday. 

I  most  mention  one  more  circum- 
stance that  is  curious,  and  to  be 
met  with  in  most  stations  during 
the  rains,  namely,  the  eruptions  of 
winged  ants  that  visit  us.  These 
take  place  generally  about  sundown, 
and  if  you  sit  down  to  watch  one,  the 
effect  is  very  curious :  finom  a  little 
hole  in  the  earth  a  stream  of  winged 
ants  issues  forth  with  a  rapidity  and 
volume  quit©  surprising ;  they  make 
their  way  to  eveiy  lighted  lamp  and 
candle,  and  rapidly  fill  the  room, 
covering  the  floor,  the  walls,  and 
tables  in  a  way  that  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  If  dinner  happens  to 
be  on  the  table  it  must  be  covered 
up  and  left,  and  every  light  removed 
from  the  room,  while  it  is  cleared 
by  the  broom  firom  these  unwelcome 
visitors  and  their  wings,  for  they 
drop  their  wings  all  about  the  place 
and  die^  almost  as  soon  as  l^ey  nave 


succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  the  house. 

On  re-reading  my  letter,  I  find 
that  I  held  out  hopes  of  showing 
you  that  hot-weather  life  was  not 
wholly  disagreeable,  but  that  're- 
deeming features '  were  to  be  found 
in  it.  I  fetil,  however,  to  discover 
in  what  I  have  written  record  of  any 
very  enviable  moments,  and  I  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  from  a  desire 
not  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
life,  and  also  perhaps  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  pleasurable  moments  in 
connection  with  iced  claret  cup,  to 
enjoy  which  thoroughly  you  must 
visit  India,  I  have  b^n  betrayed,  as 
to  the  'redeeming  features,'  into 
making  a  somewhat  random  state- 
ment. You  will,  however,  doubtless 
forgive  this,  and  wish  me  continua- 
tion of  the  power  of  thinking  that 
there  are  'redeeming  features'  in 
the  least  agreeable  phases  of  life. 
Yours  ever, 

OUM  SOdUB. 
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LILY. 

I'VE  lost  my  heart  a  dozen  times. 
And  snng  sweet  songs  and  written  rbymc8 
To  many  a  faithless  maiden ; 
A  dozen  times  all  hope  has  flown, 
A  dozen  times  I  'ye  sat  me  down 
With  care  and  sorrow  laden. 

A  baby-boy  of  seven  years, 

I  layidi'd  sighs  and  wasted  tears 

On  Mary,  ten  years  older ; 
Does  she  remember  Prior  Park  ? 
The  magic  lantern?    In  the  dark 

I  kiss'd  her  on  the  shoulder. 

Agam  my  flitting  thoughts  recall 
The  snnny  slopes  of  Ilford  Hall, 

Its  master  stont  and  ftiesy ; 
The  beds  of  strawberries,  the  swing. 
The  laughing  girls  who  made  me  sing. 

The  merry  voice  of  Gussy. 

I  wander  now  t'wards  Branscombe  Chine, 
With  blue-eyed  cousin  CSaroline 

Across  the  lilac  heather. 
I  well  recall  the  summer  heat, 
The  breezes  and  the  cool  retreat. 

And  resting,  yes,  together. 

Ah!  long  ago  we  laughed  at  &te. 
And  vowed  no  power  could  separate 

Our  hearts ;  we  hoped  to  marry. 
Stem  parents  said  it  would  not  do. 
And  soon  Miss  Mary  said  so  too. 

And  so  did  Loo  and  Garry. 

Of  course  I  thought  myself  ill-used, 
I  fought  my  fight  and  was  refused, 

I  'U  honestly  confess  it 
Now  chaffing  friends  protest  I  doat 
On  any  &ce  or  petticoat, 

Ab  coarsely  they  express  it. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  other  m'ght 
I  met  a  darling,  fairy  light. 

Whose  Christian  name  was  Lily, 
She  had  such  eyes  and  was  so  fair. 
Such  rosy  lips,  such  golden  hair, 

She  slew  me,  willy  nilly.  .       ^^^  , 
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We  waltz'd  upon  a  polisb'd  floor, 
I  led  her  to  her  carriage  door^ 

And  felt  quite  brokenhearted. 
I  hop'd  that  we  should  meet  again, 
We  bow'd,  up  went  the  window-pane, 

I  Bigh'd,  and  thus  we  parted. 

Is  that  her  voice  ?    '  Your  siBter,  Fan, 
Is  dress'd  and  ready ;  naughty  man 

To  keep  two  ladies  waiting.' 
I  answer, 'Waiting?    What  I  forme?' 
'  Of  course,'  she  says, '  we  long  to  see 

The  gardens  and  the  skating.' 

'  Well,  let  us  trudge  across  the  snow. 
And  mind,  now,  when  I  whisper  low. 

Don't  think  me  very  silly. 
Ill  freely  own,  for  your  sweet  sake, 
I'd  like  my  heart  again  to  break. 

My  very  charming  lily  V 


C.  W.  S. 
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IN  a  previoTifl  article  a  promise  was 
made  to  select  from  the  margins 
of  recent  catalogues  a  few  of  the  more 
noteworthy  prices  obtained  in  the  auc- 
tion room  for  works  of  art  and  orna- 
ment Necessarily  it  must  bo  very 
fQYf — just  enough  to  indicate  the  set  of 
the  tide  of  taste  or  fashion— for  to  treat 
the  subject  sufficiently,  would  require  a 
range  of  examples  that  would  need 
ft  running  commentary  and  ample  space 
to  render  them  intelligible,  Before  citing 
our  instances  it  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  caution  the  novice  that  prices,  whether 
high  or  low,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
absolute  criterion  of  value.  As  the  rule, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  articles  such 
as  we  are  treating  of,  when  sold  pub- 
licly in  the  principal  art  auction  rooms 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  presence  of 
the  leading  deieJers  as  well  as  collectors, 
•wiU  fetch  pretty  nearly  their  current 
price.  But  current  price  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  CM^tual  worth,  and 
depends  often  as  much  on  the  caprice 
of  the  hour  as  on  the  excellence  of  the 
article.  Hence  the  contrasts,  anomalies, 
and  fluctuations  in  price  which  are 
oontinuaUy  presented,  and  of  which 
Bome  instances  were  given  in  the  former 
article.  Take  two  or  three  more.  In 
1750,  Hogarth  put  up  to  auction  the 
six  paintings  of  the   *  Marriage  k  la 


Mode,*  and  bad  the  mortification  to  see 
them  knocked  down  for  110  guineas. 
The  frames  had  cost  him  24  guineas : 
so  that  for  the  pictures,  the  best  painted, 
the  purest  in  treatment,  and  the  noblest 
in  purpose  of  all  his  works,  he  received 
just  14Z.  7».  each.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1863,  a  single  picture  by  Mulready, 
of  about  the  same  size,  '  The  Firet 
Voyage,' — some  children  drawing  a 
younger  brother  along  a  brook  in  a 
washing  tub, — a  very  pretty  picture  of 
its  class,  but  bearing  about  the  same 
relation  to  any  one  of  the  Hogarth 
series  as  a  play  of  Tom  Taylor's  does 
to  one  of  Bmkspero*s,  sold  at  CJhristie's 
for  1450  guineas.  In  justice  to  the 
taste  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it 
must  be  added  that  when  the  *  Marria^ 
Iv  la  Mode '  series  was  sold  by  Christie 
in  1792,  it  fetched  900  guineas,  and  five 
years  later  was  knocked  down  by  the 
same  auctioneer  for  1381Z.  The  pur- 
chaser on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  An- 
gerstein,  with  the  rest  of  whose  pictures 
it  was  bought  in  1824  fok  the  National 
Gallery.  The  sale  price  of  the  *  Mar- 
riage i,  la  Mode*  cannot  therefore  be 
again  tested;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  in  1864  it  would  be  something 
verv  different  to  that  of  1750,  or  even 
1797. 
Again,  at  the  great  Stowe  sale,  1849, 
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an  carthenwBffe  plate,  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  the  kind  of  Majolica  known 
as  Caffitgiolo,  was  sold  to  a  decJer  for 
42. — ^probably  as  much  as  it  cost  the 
Poke  of  Bnckingham.  Mr.  Bemal 
cave  the  dealer  a  soyerei^  for  his 
bargain.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bemal's 
collection  in  1855,  this  plate  was  bought 
for  the  South  Kensington  Mnseum  for 
120Z. !  Its  special  interest  arises  from 
its  having  on  it  a  representation  of  a 
Majolica  painter  at  work  in  his  studio. 
Probably  it  is  quite  worth  the  1202. 
given  for  it  by  the  South  Kensington 
big-wigs  in  1855;  but  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  42.  of  1849  as  a  test  of 
value?  The  explanation,  of  course,  is 
that  Majolica  was  not  much  lieeded  in 
1649  and  was  the  rage  in  1855,  and 
South  Kensington  is  very  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  the  mode.  Compare 
with  this  an  instance  of  depreciation 
in  price.  Josifdi  Wedgwood,  among 
other  notable  works,  produced  fifty 
exquisite  reproductions  of  the  Port- 
land vase.  A  few  years  ago  a  good 
copy  sold  at  Christie's  for  200  guineas. 
Last  July  a  stQl  finer  copy  was  sold 
there  for  27  guineas.  Perhaps  at  the 
present  moment — ^Mr.  Gladstone's  €loge 
on  Wedgwood,  and  the  announcement 
of  an  elaborate  biography  having  re- 
called attention  to  the  greatest  of  our 
potters — ^if  a  copy  were  put  up  for  sale 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  old 
price  would  be  obtained. 

In  our  notes  of  prices  precedence 
must  be  given  to  Pictures,  and  according 
to  right  of  seniority,  to  the  works  of 
the  old  masters ;  though  of  late  years 
these  have  somewhat  fiUlen  from  their 
pride  of  place  in  the  London  sale-room. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  this  has  arisen  from 
tho  increasing  rarity  of  very  fine  ex- 
amples. Pictures  of  a  high  order  are 
year  by  year  being  absorbed  in  national 
galleries  and  great  hereditary  collec- 
tions, from  which  'there  is  no  return, 
and  there  are  no  newly-discovered  re- 
positories whence  a  fresh  supply  can  be 
drawn.  But  there  has  also  been  grsr 
dually  operating  a  change  of  taste  for 
modem  pictures  among  British  buyers. 
When  a  really  great  picture  by  one  of 
the  old  masters  comes  into  the  public 
market,  whether  hwe  or  elsewhere, 
competitors  for  it  are  many,  eager,  and 
Qpen-handed.  The  most  striking  recent 
example,  and  that  which  will  occur  to 
every  one^  was  Marshal  Sonlt's  fiimous 
picture  of  the  '  Immaculate  Conception,' 
by  MuriUo,  which  was  sold  at  Paris, 
in  May  1852,  for  24,6122.  (61530  fr.) 
This  was  the  largest  sum  probably  ever 
obtained  for  a  picture  at  a  public 
auction,  but  then  the  oompetitorB  were 


personages  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
they  being  the  newly-elected  Emperor 
of  the  French,  laudably  zealous  for  his 
country's  gloire — which  Parisians  had 
somehow  persuaded  themselves  would 
be  sullied  by  the  expatriation  of  the 
MuriUo— the  Queen  of  Spain,  no  less 
zealous  to  recover  one  of  the  stolen 
jewels  of  her  diadem,  the  Emperor  of 
Kiissia,  seemingly  bent  on  carrying  oflf 
the  prize  from  both,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  in  tlie  actual  encounter 
the  last  to  give  way.  It  was  a  pretty 
price,  and  profitable  for  the  Soult 
family,  seeing  that  the  picture  cost  the 
illustrious  mcu-shAl  only  the  little  twinge 
his  conscience  must  have  felt  at  filch- 
ing it  from  the  altar  for  which  Murillo 
painted  it  But  Soult  bagged  too  many 
chiurch  pictures  for  the  special  sanctity 
of  any  one  to  trouble  him  long,  and  so 
his  family  reaped  the  benefit.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  worth  noting  that  this  picture 
would  have  adorned  our  National  Gal- 
lery instead  of  the  Louvre,  could  the 
authorities  have  been  aroused  by  re- 
peated applications.  Soult  himself,  in 
1824,  proposed,  through  3Ir.  Buchanan, 
to  sell  this  and  his  seven  other  Mu- 
rillos  on  comparatively  easy  terms  to  the 
English  government ;  but  the  ofler  was 
declined.  Again,  after  tho  revolution 
of  1848,  the  political  horizon  looking 
troubled,  the  njarshal  became  anxious 
to  convert  his  Spanish  pictures  into 
English  gold.  The  price  set  cm  the 
'  Immaculate  Conception  *  was  about 
6000/.  It  was  deemed  too  high,  and 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  When,  four 
years  later,  it  realized  four  times  that 
sum,  a  Murillo  fever  set  in ;  but  it  has 
cooled  down  now.  In  1860,  a  renowned 
English  Murillo  (known  as  the  Bel- 
vedere), the  same  in  subject  as  the  Paris 
picture,  and,  as  some  said,  equal  in  merit, 
whilst  it  was  larger  in  size,  wa^  put  up 
by  its  inheritor  at  Christie's,  but  bought 
in  because  no  one  could  be  found  to 
advance  beyond  9000  guineea — a  sum 
we  may  question  whether  it  would 
reach  if  ofiercd  for  sale  in  1864.  The 
following  year  (1861)  another  '  Imma- 
culate Conception,'  and  one  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  seemed  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
which,  shortly  after  it  was  painted,  had 
been  carried  to  Mexico  by  an  arch- 
bishop of  that  country;  not  returned 
to  Europe  till  1853;  and  eventually 
consigned  to  England  with  some  parade 
and  offered  in  private  for  4000  guineas, 
only  realized  under  Christie's  hammer 
a  poor  900.  At  the  sale  of  Earl  Clare's 
pictures,  June  1864,  a  *  Peasant  holding 
a  bottie,  a  wreath  of  vine  on  his  head,' 
one  of  Murillo's  finest  works  of  its  class, 
sold  for  1300  guineas. 
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On  the  whole,  Bnhens,  among  the 
older  masters,  seems  to  have  hest  pre- 
serred  his  popularity  with  our  picture 
buyers.  Wb  works  always  fetched  high 
prices,  and  choice  examples  have  steadily 
increased  in  market  Talue.  Thus  the 
well  known  *  Rainbow  Landscape,' 
which,  when  brought  to  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  with 
difficulty  found  a  purchaser  at  15002., 
was  sold  by  Christie  in  1828,  at  Watson 
Taylor's  sale,  for  2730/.,  and  when  it 
again  came  under  his  hammer,  at  Lord 
Oxford's  sale  in  1856,  brought  45502. 
Again,  not  to  multiply  instances,  a 
•  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  believed  to  be  the 
wife  and  children  of  Rubens's  friend, 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  was  bought  by 
Lord  Ward  at  Christie's,  in  1860,  for 
7500  guineas:  ft  pnoe  which  quite 
throws  into  the  shade  that  given  for  the 
more  famous  *  Chapeau  de  Faille,'  for 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  3500 
guineas.  Of  Rubens's  great  scholar, 
Vandyck,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
of  the  late  prices  was  1850  gmneas  given 
by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  at 
Christie's,  in  1861,  for  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  '  Bolingbroke  Family.' 
The  year  before,  1000  guineas  were 
given  in  the  same  room  for  a  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  his  fellow-pupil, 
Snyders,  the  animal  painter.  A  nead, 
by  Rembrandt,  of  something  over  aver- 
age merit,  brings  about  a  like  sum,  but 
on  the  whole,  although  the  Jew  that 
Rembrandt  drew  (with  his  etching 
needle)  is  in  greater  request  tlian  ever, 
the  fruit  of  his  paint-brush  lb  somewhat 
less  eagerly  sought  after.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  had  no  such  prices  of  late  as 
that  obtained  at  the  sale  at  Christie's  in 
1811  of  the  *  Portrait  of  the  Master- 
Shipbuilder,'  for  which  5000  guineas 
were  given.  There  is,  however,  a  sad 
lot  of  rubbish  got  rid  of  in  auction  rooms 
under  the  name  of  Rembrandt,  of  wliich 
his  pencil  was  quite  innocent — and  of 
these  the  novice  should  beware,  or  he 
may  receive  a  rough  lesson.  Very  le- 
rently,  for  example,  there  was  sold  in 
King  Street,  what  the  catalogue  termed 
'  a  noble  work,'  by  Rembrandt.  It  had 
been  bought  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Shelton,  for  close  upon  400Z.,  it  now 
fetched  151.  \  Of  course  before  Mr. 
Christie's  hammer  fell  its  spurious  cha- 
racter had  been  determined:  but  in- 
stances of  a  like  kind  are  of  fluent 
occurrence. 

Of  the  other  Dutch  and  French  mas- 
ters a  nearly  similar  report  might  be 
made.    Yexy  fine  examples  secure  large 

imoee,  but  average  specimens  are  of 
ower  value  than  formerly  in  the  auc- 
tion room :  1070  gmneas  for  a  *  Woody 
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Landscape,'  nobly  painted,  by  Hob- 
bema  (1857),  and  890  guineas^for  an 

*  Interior,'  by  Ostade  (1860),  may  be 
regarded  as  above  the  average.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  fine  *  Village  Festival,'  l^ 
Teniers,  sold  at  Christie's  for  1732Z.; 
a  remarkably  fine  Khermese  was  sold  by 
Christie,  at  Mr.  Oppenheim's  sale,  June 
1864,  for  1450  guineas.  At  Lord 
Northwicks  sale,  1859,  a  well-known 
landscape^  '  The  Bfiseries  of  War,'  by 
Wouveiman,  sold  for  1035  guineas  :  aX 
the  La  Fontaine  sale,  in  1811,  Christie 
sold  his  '  Hay  Harvest '  (now  in  the 
Royal  Collection),  for  1700  guineas. 
Again,  the  *  View  of  Dort,*  by  Cuyp, 
which,  when  brought  to  England  a 
century  back,  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Baillie  for  702.,  fetched  at  Lady  Stuart* s 
sale  22002. ;  but  at  late  sales,  among 
the  highest  prices  obtained  for  a  Cuyp 
are  1£^  gumeas  for  a  remarkably  fine 

*  Morning  Scene,'  at  the  PaHmarshe 
sale  in  1860,  and  920  for  *  A  Land- 
scape,' at  the  Korthwick  sale  the  year 
before.  These  may  be  taken,  perlustps, 
as  showing  that  the  value  of  this  class 
of  works  is  not  advancing ;  and  we  have 
certainly  had  no  such  sum  as  1890 
guineas  given  of  late  years  for  '  Peasants 
and  CaUle,'  by  A.  Vandevelde;  nor, 
perhaps,  as  1677  guineas  for  a  *  Land- 
scape, by  Both— prices  obtained  by 
Christie  in  1811.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  occur  of  a  marked  rise  in  the 
price  of  particular  works,  as  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Scarisbrick's  pictures  in  1861, 
where  a  'Calm,'  by  W.  Vandevelde, 
which  was  bought  at  the  Redleaf  sale, 
in  1852,  for  215  guineas,  fetched  620. 
At  Uie  same  sale  a  *  Landscape,*  by 
Ruysdael,  no  doubt  of  finer  qmUity,  re- 
alized the  handsome  amount  of  1250 
guineas.  In  1864,  a  *  Grand  Romantic 
Landscape,'  by  Jacob  Ruysdael.  from 
the  Oppenheim  coUectiou,  sold  for 
1450  gumeas ;  whilst  at  the  same  sale  a 
Group  of  Flowers  by  Jan  Van  Huysom 
fetched  500  guineas. 

Pictures  of  high  character  by  the 
great  Italian  painters  are  of  rarer  oc- 
currence in  the  auction  room  than  works 
of  corresponding  rank  by  the  masters 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  masterpiece  by 
RaffiEielle  would  create  a  sensation  and 
render  the  year  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  King  Stieet  But  no  such  event  has 
happened  of  late.  It  will  therefore 
suffice,  as  space  is  limited,  to  mention, 
without  comment,  two  or  three  of  the 
higher  prices  obtained  in  the  last  few 
years.  At  Lord  North  wicks  sale^  1859, 
a  *  Cupid  Wounded,'  by  Giorgione,  sold 
for  1250  ^^uineas ;  the  '  Birth  of  Jupiter,' 
by  Giuho  Romano,  to  the  National 
Galleiy,  for  9292, ;  and  the  *  Stoning  of 
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St  Stephen,'  by  Gkro&lo^  a  well-known 
painting  ^m  the  Balbi  Palace,  for 
1530  guineas.  At  the  same  Bale  a 
St.  John,  very  finely  painted  by  Carlo 
Dolci,  fetched  the  large  sum  of  2010 
guineas,  and  at  the  Scarisbrick  sale,  in 
1861,  a  St  James,  by  Guido^  brought 
1250  guineas— sufficient  proof  that  the 
taste  for  this  class  of  art  has  not  ma- 
terially declined.  Whether  it  be  that 
Buskin's  censure  of  Salvator  Bosa  has 
influenced  purchasers,  or  opened  their 
eyes  to  his  &ulta,  or  that  fashion  has 
far  the  moment  turned  aside  from  him, 
or  only  that  flist-rate  examples  have 
not  been  oflbred,  certain  it  is  that  his 
pictures  have  not  brought  high  prices 
leUely.  Such  sums  as  1500  guineas  have 
been  given  at  Christie's,  in  1801,  for 
a  *  Bocky  Scene '  by  him,  and  2100 
guineas  for  a  *  Landscape,'  at  Sir  Mark 
Sykes's  sale  in  1824 ;  but  of  late  300  or 
400  seeais  to  be  quite  the  outside  price. 
For  a  Claude  the  highest  price  we  have 
noticed  lately  was  850  guineas  in  1860 : 
bat  a  great  work  by  him  would  un- 
donbtedlv  obtain  a  much  larger  sum. 

The  dass  of  old  pictures  which  has 
nnost  decidedly  risen  in  sale-room  esti- 
mation is  that  of  the  true  pre-Bafibel- 
lites — the  Italian  masters  of  the  quattro- 
cento. To  name  only  a  few.  A  Giotto, 
quaint  and  interestmg,  but  assuredly 
not  one  of  his  best  works,  though  praised 
hr  Vasari,  •  Christ  receiving  the  Soul 
of  the  Yirgm,'  sold  in  June  1863  for  950 
guineas,  at  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley's 
sale — ^the  chief  collection  of  these  works 
brought  to  the  hammer  for  a  long  time. 
At  &e  same  sale  *  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,'  by  G.  Bellini,  sold  to 
the  National  GaUery  for  600  guineas, 
and  the  •  Holy  Trinity,'  by  Peselli,  to 
the  same  institution  for  2000  euineas, 
a  sum  which  extorted  a  round  of  ap- 
plause from  the  assembled  votaries  of 
early  art.  A  •Portrait  of  La  Simonetta,' 
by  F.  Lippi,  or  A.  PoUajuolo,  for  the 
learned  diflfered  as  to  its  paternity. 
brought  460  guineas ;  and  a  *  Viigm 
and  Child,'  by  Botticello,  750  guineas. 
Equalling  these,  however,  was  the  price 
C800  ^umeas)  obtained  for  the  *  St 
Uathenne,'  or  Conegliano,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  the  same  period  at  Lord 
Nortfawick's  sale  four  years  before.  At 
this  last  sale  occurred  one  of  those 
little  slips  which  shows  how  much  the 
acumen  of  the  experts  is  sometimes  at 
&iilt  A 'Virgin  and  Child,' attributed 
to  Yerrocchio^  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bromley  for  230  guineas.  At  the 
Bromley  sale,  four  years  later,  it  was 
called  a  Boltrafflo  and  sold  for  440 
guineas— a  very  handsome  profit  But 
tlie  noticeable  thing  was  that  it  was 


purchased  for  the  National  Gallery,  the 
agents  for  which  were  of  course  at  the 
Northwick  sale,  though  they  then  failed 
to  recognise  the  value  of  the  picture. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  these  early  pictures 
that  such  oversights  happen.  At  the 
Northwick  sale,  Mr.  Broinley  bought  a 
*  Virgin  and  ChUd,'  said  to  be  an  early 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  such  in  M.  Rio's  life  of  the 
great  Florentine;  but  its  attribution 
was  evidently  disbelieved,  as  it  sold  for 
15  guineas.  At  Mr.  Bromley's  sale  it 
fetched  140  guineas. 

The  most  striking  increase  of  price 
is  however  shown,  where  we  may  be 
well  content  to  witness  it  in  the  English 
pictures.  A  carefidly-collected  list  of 
the  prices  originally  paid  for  such  of  the 
more  importiuit  works  as  have  of  late 
come  intb  the  auction  room,  of  those 
who  were  in  their  day  the  most  admired 
and  most  patronized  of  our  painters, 
would  supply  some  suggestive  illustra- 
tions of  the  mutations  of  taste  or  fashion. 
We  must  be  content  however,  to  pick 
out  only  a  few  stray  examples.  The 
works  of  the  head  of  the  British  school 
have  from  the  first  steadily  risen  in 
value.    A  picture  by  Reynolds,  in  good 

E reservation,  though  it  be  only  the 
ead  of  some  unknown  fair  or  dimpled 
child,  never  &ils  to  excite  a  furore^ 
For  the  portrait  of  Miss  Bowles— a 
merry  littie  maid  playing  with  a  spaniel 
—the  Marquis  of  Hertford  paid  1020 
guineas,  at  Christie's,  in  1850 ;  and  in 
the  same  room,  in  1859,  Lord  Ward 
gave  1100  ^ineas  for  the  head  of  pretty, 
prim  Penelope  Boothby,  a  picture  for 
which  the  painter  received  50  guineas 
in  1788.  But  the  culminant  price  for 
one  of  these  half-lengths  of  littie  girls 
was  that  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paper,  2100  guineas*  paid  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  at  Samuel  Rogers's 
sale,  in  1856^  for  the  charmine  *  Straw- 
berry Girl.'  But  Reynolds's  ladies  are 
as  attractive  as  his  children.  A  veiy 
pretty  portrait  of  Mrs.  Camac  (for  which 
Reynolds  was  paid  75  guineas)  was 
bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford — 
the  most  munificent  of  the  Reynolds 
collectors— at  Christie*s,  in  1861,  for 
1710  guineas ;  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  as  'Contemplation,*  which 
was  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  sold  at  Christie's,  the  following 
year,  for  1000  guineas.  The  *  Braddyl 
Family '  brought  1000  guineas  in  1862. 
His  *  Puck,'  for  which  he  received  1002. 
from  Admiral  Boydell,  was  bought  for 
200  guineas  by  the  poet  Rogers,  at  the 
sale  of  whose  piotines,  in  1856,  it  was 
knocked  down  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for 
980  guineas,   Reynolds  made  a  few,  and 
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but  a  few,  attempts  in  •  Idgh  art*  They 
aro  now  in  much  less  esteem  than  his 
portraits,  and  would  probably  bring  an 
mferior  price  at  a  sale.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  His  well-known  '  Holy  Fa- 
mily '  was  painted  for  Macklin,  the  pub- 
lisher, from  whom  Reynolds  received 
500  guineas  for  it.  Macklin  sold  it  to 
Lord  Gwydir  for  700  guineas.  At  the 
sale  of  Lord  Gwydir's  pictures,  in  1829, 
it  was  knocked  down  for  no  leas  than 
1950  guineas  to  the  Directors  of  the 
British  Institution,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Galleiy.  At  the 
same  sale,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  Directors  purchased  Gainsborough's 

•  Market  Oart '  for  1050  guineas.  And 
this  is  about  the  proportion  which  a 
work  of  Gainsborough's  still  bears  to 
one  of  equal  celebrity  by  Reynolds. 
For  example,  Gainsborough's  *  Miss  Ha- 
verfield,'  a  sweetly-painted  child  taking 
her  morning  walk,  brought  750  guineas 
at  the  Windus  eale,  1859;  and  *  Re- 
pose,' a  landscape  iu  his  lighter  manner 
— the  painter's  oridal  gift  to  his  daugh- 
ter— sold  for  780  gumeas  at  the  Bick- 
nell  sale,  in  1863.  Wilson,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  under  eclipse,  pictures  by  him 
having  of  lato  brought  but  moderato 
prices. 

The  pictures  of  few  of  the  contempo- 
raries or  immediate  successors  of  the 
great  triumvirate  bring  prices  at  all 
corresponding.  The  largest  sum  re- 
cently obtained  was  IGOOl.  for  Copley's 

•  Death  of  Maior  Pierson,'  purchased 
for  the  National  GkiUery  at  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  sale,  in  February,  1864.  Mor- 
land's  pictures,  once  prominent  in  the 
auction  room,  have  of  late  hardly  held 
their  ground  there,  owing,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  sophisticated  works  and  imitations 
which  have  found  their  way  into  coUeo- 
tions,  but  also,  no  doubts  to  a  change  of 
tasto.  Recently,  fair  specimens  have 
only  realized  such  prices  as  140  guineas 
for  '  Peasants  in  a  Storm,'  and  144  gui- 
neas for  a  '  Wood  Scene,  widi  Sports- 
man,' at  Christie's  in  1863,  and  a  *  Rocky 
Coast,  with  Shipwreck,'   IGO  guineas, 

•  The  Death  of  the  Fox/  150,  and  *  Cor- 
nish Wreckers,'  170  guineas,  at  Mr. 
Hesketh  Smith's  sale  in  May  1864. 
The  works  of  Wilkie  always  feteh 
fancy  prices,  and  those  of  another  old 
ftivounte,  Leslie,  seldom  fail  of  ap- 
preciation. At  the  Northwick  sale, 
Leslie's  '  Columbus  and  the  Egg ' 
brought  1070  guineas ;  and  at  theBick- 
nell  Bale,  •  The  Heirefls,'  for  which  Mr. 
Bicknell  paid  him  800Z.,  brought  1200 
guineas. 

Some  painters,  but  indifferently  ap- 
preciated whilst  alive,  have   of  lato 


risen  remarkably  in  the  market.  Patrick 
Nasmyth  is  one  of  them.  At  the  North- 
wick sale,  in  1859,  two  landscapes,  a 

•  View  in  Leigh  Woods,'  and  a  *  View  of 
Windsor  Castle,'  for  which  Lord  North- 
wick paid  the  artist  only  lOOi.,  sold  re- 
spectively for  750L  and  5882.  The  land- 
scapes of  Crome  of  Norfolk,  though 
always  esteemed,  brought  no  very  high 
prices;  but  after  the  surprise  and  ad- 
miration they  excited  in  the  Litema- 
tionid  Exhibition,  and  one  of  them, 

•  Mousehold  Heath,'  being  purchased 
for  the  National  Gallery  for  10002.,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fine  specimen 
would  command  a  high  price  at  Chria- 
tie's.  Pictures  by  Muller,  if  genuine 
and  untouched,  feteh  large  sums.  Coo- 
stable's  landscapes  are  very  uncertain. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  sinpiiBing 
and  least  fluctuating  advance  in  value 
has  been  in  the  works  of  our  greatest 
landscape  painter.  Turner.  At4he  sale 
of  Mr.  Wadmore's  collection  in  1854, 
three  pictures,  •  Cologne,'  •  Dieppe  Har- 
bour,' and  *The  Guard  Ship  at  the 
Nore,'  sold  for  56191.,  Mr.  Wadmore 
having  paid  Turner  for  them  only 
noOl;  and  at  the  Bicknell  sale,  1863, 
ten  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Bicknell  paid 
(mostly  to  the  artist)  37502.,  brought  do 
less  a  sum  tlian  17,3612.  Of  these  ten 
pictures  the  highest  price  (2510  gui- 
neas, original  cost  300)  was  given  for 
•Antwerp:  Van  Goyen  looking  for  a 
subject,'  pauited  in  1833.  This,  the 
most  perfect  representation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  wind  upon  the  sorfisuse  of  waves 
rolling  in  the  opposite  direction,  elicited 
three  hearty  cheers  when  placed  on  the 
stand ;  and,  at  the  private  view,  Staa- 
field  might  have  been  seen  gazing  long 
on  it,  in  unrestrained  admiration.  But 
a  somewhat  higher  price,  2520  guineas, 
was  obtained  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Burnett's    pictures,  in  1860,  for    the 

•  Grand  Canal,  Venice,'  so  well  known 
by  Miller's  engraving.  Several  other  of 
Turner's  pictures  have  fetehed  over 
2000/.,  ana  many  more  have  only  just 
fallen  short  of  that  sum  ;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  even  to  give 
their  titles. 

A  still  larger  sum,  2950  guineas,  was 
given  at  the  Bicknell  sale  for  an  *  Eng- 
lish Landscape  with  Cattle,*  by  Sir  A. 
Callcott;  but  then  the  picture  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  the  cattie  were  by 
Landseer ;  and  Callcott  has  always  en- 
joyed a  reputation  among  collectors,  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  in  a  painter  of  so 
little  originality. 

The  prices  paid  for  pictures  wholly 
by  Landseer's  pencil  are  littie  short  of 
marvellous.    At  the  Bicknell  sale,  his 

•  Two  Dogs '  (25  inches  by  30),  for  which 
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Mr.  BickneU  paid  him  3002.  in  1859, 
actually  fetched  2300  guineas;  his 
'Highland  Shepherd/  which  cost  3502^ 
sold  for  2230  guineas,  and  a  very  unin- 
teresting *  Prize  Oalf '  for  1800  guineas. 
And  prices  almost  as  surprising  have 
been  readily  obtained  at  other  sales. 
Nor,  indeed,  have  other  of  our  principal 
living  painters  fallen  much  short  of  this 
high  money  standard.  At  the  BickneU 
sale,  Blr.  Stanfield's  'Beilstein  on  the 
Moselle,'  which  cost  250  guineas  in 
1837,  sold  for  1500 ;  his  *  French  (Doast 
near  St.  Malo,'  for  which  a  like  sum 
was  paid  in  1838,  sold  for  1230  guineas  ; 
and  his  great  picture  of  *  The  Pic  du 
Midi,'  for  which  he  received  700  gui- 
neas, sold  for  2550.  Almost  parallel 
was  the  price,  1370  guineas,  given  for 
David  Boberts'  'Interior  of  St  Gomar, 
Lierre,  Belgium,'  ibr  which  he  received 
3002.  in  1850.  Webster's  well-known 
pair,  the  'Smile'  and  the  'Frown,* 
bought  at  Mr.  Knott's  sale  for  2402., 
fetched  at  Mr.  Bicknell's  16802. ;  his 
'Good  Night,'  for  which  250  guineas 
were  paid  in  1845,  sold  in  1863  for 
1160 ;  whilst  his  '  Breakfast '  sold  at 
the  Northwick  sale  for  1150  guineas. 
Maollse  is  another  painter  whose  works 
command  handsome  prices.  At  the 
Bedleaf  sale,  in  1852,  his  *  Bohemian 
Gipsies*  brought  1050  guineas;  whilst 
at  the  Northwick,  his  'Bobin  Hood' 
was  knocked  down  for  1305,  and  his 
*  Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva '  for 
1710  guineas :  but  these  are  of  large 
aize  and  full  of  figures.  Corresponding 
prices  might  be  enumerated  which  have 
Deen  obtained  for  the  pictures  of  Mul- 
ready,  Linnell,  Hook,  Millais,  Boasetti, 
Prost,  and  other  of  our  older  and 
younger  contemporaries ;  but  the  array 
of  figures  is  already  sufficient  as  an 
illustration,  and  might  be  tedious  if 
prolonged. 

Pictures  in  water-colours  have  risen 
in  value  equally  with  those  in  oil.  In 
this  branch  of  £urt  Turner  has  again  de- 
cidedly the  lead.  Little  rude  drawings 
for  engravers,  the  size  of  a  playing  card, 
will  rraidily  fetch  forty  or  nfljr  guineas. 
At  the  BickneU  sale,  his  'Woodcock 
Shooting'  and  'Mowbray  Lodge,'  draw- 
ings of  only  modemte  size,  sold  for  510 
guineas  each,  the  two  having  cost  the 
&te  owner  1202.  At  Mr.  Heugh's  sale, 
in  1860,  *  Bamborough  Castle  *  brought 
500  gmneas.  But  the  cuhninant  price 
for  a  Turner  drawing  was  1800  guineas, 
paid  by  Lord  Ashburton  at  Mr.  All- 
nutf  6  sale,  June  1863,  for  the  '  Tivoli,' 
perhaps  the  finest,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  of  Turner's  drawings,  but  a 
good  deal  faded.  This  dmwing  was  a 
great  fitvourite  of  Mr.  Allnutt,  who  em- 


ployed Qoodal]  to  engrave  it  in  his  best 
manner,  in  order  to  distribute  prints 
among  his  friends.  Turner,  hearing  of 
this,  applied  for  an  additional  payment 
for  the  copyright,  and,  on  Mr.  Allnutt 
declining,  refused  to  sell  him  any  more 
drawings.  Mr.  Allnutt  also  had  several 
copies  made  of  it  both  in  oil  and  water- 
colours.  The  best  of  the  latter,  by 
David  Cox,  was  sold  on  the  same  day 
as  the  original,  and  recdized  150  gui- 
neas. As  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
it  had  oi  course  some  points  of  interest, 
but  as  a  copy  from  Turner  it  was  worth- 
less, missing  at  once  the  general  colour 
and  effect,  and  all  the  subtler  beauties 
of  feeling  and  detail;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  when  resold  at  Foster's,  less 
tlian  six  months  later,  it  was  bought  by 
a  dealer  at  no  less  than  270  guineas. 
Far  better  worth  tiie  price  paid  for  it 
was  David  Cox's  noble  '  Valley,'  which 
sold  at  Allnutt's  sale  for  410  guineas. 
Conspicuous  among  the  remarkable 
prices  given  at  the  Bidmell  sale  for 
water-colour  drawiogs  were  those  for 
Copley  Fielding's  'Bridlington  Har- 
bour,* 530  guineas  (cost  36) ;  '  Bievaulz 
Abbey,'  6002.  (cost  402.);  and  'Crow- 
borough  Hill,'  760  guineas,  the  price 
paid  to  the  artist  having  been  25  gui- 
neas! David  Boberts'  'Great  Square 
of  Tetuan,*  for  which  Mr.  BickneU  paid 
him  20  guineas,  sold  for  410.  William 
Hunt's  works  also  always  bring  a  great 
advance  on  their  original  cost.  '  Black 
and  White  Grapes,'  which  cost  10  gui- 
neas, sold  for  50;  the  'Tambourine 
Girl,'  cost  35  guineas,  sold  for  190 ;  and 
only  last  December  a  little  rustic  figure, 
entitled  'Grandfather's  Boots'  (13 
inches  by  9),  sold  at  Foster's  for  150 
guineas,  at  least  five  times  what  the 
artist  received  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  ready, 
from  all  that  has  been  said,  to  diaw  the 
conclusion  that  the  purchase  of  English 
pictures  from  the  artists  themselves 
must  be  an  excellent  way  of  investing 
money.  No  doubt  of  it — if  you  buy 
wisely.  But  remember,  with  reference 
to  buying,  that  even  in  the  studio  you 
have  to  compete  with  shrewd  dealers  as 
well  as  wealthy  collectors ;  and,  as  r^ 
gords  selling,  that  the  fancy  prices 
quoted  are  nearly  all  for  pictures  from 
famous  collections;  and  some  of  the 
prices  of  the  BickneU  pictures,  for  ex- 
ample, would  almost  suggest  that  as 
much  was  due  to  the  name  of  the  col- 
lector as  to  the  merit  of  the  picture. 

The  prices  obtained  for  engravings 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of 
pictures,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on 
so  many  circumstances  extraneous  to 
the  excoUence  of  the  work — as  their 
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mity,  width  of  margin,  brilliancy  and 
earliness  of  impreasion,  and  in  Bome  of 
the  moflt  striking  cases  on  what  is  roUly 
an  imperfection.  Thus  an  impression 
of  Baphael  Morghen's  '  Liast  Snpper,' 
with  a  plate  on  the  table  left  white, 
will  sell  for  more  than  double  the  finest 
impression  taken  after  the  engrayer  had 
difloovered  and  rectified  his  oversight. 
Strange's  '  Henrietta  and  her  Children,' 
'  before  the  jewels  on  the  table,'  sells 
for  some  pounds  more  than  when  the 
jewels,  which  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment, are  added.  So  is  it  with  Rem- 
brandt's '  Borgomaster  Six,'  and  several 
other  of  his  etchings ;  some  of  the  etch- 
ings of  Gallot,  and  many  other  prints. 
This  may  seem,  and  in  many  cases  is,  a 
mere  puerility,  or  the  vanify  of  a  col- 
lector desirous  to  possess  what  is  almost 
unique ;  but  it  is  partly  justified  by  the 
fact,  that  the  condition  is  a  warranty  of 
the  print  being  taken  from  an  unworn 
plate.  But  to  go  properly  into  the  ques- 
tion would  require  a  paper  by  itself; 
and  80  let  us  pass  on  to  record  a  few  of 
the  higher  representative  prices. 

Marc  Antonio  Baimondi,  BafGMlle's 
favourite  engraver,  stands  by  consent  at 
the  head  of  the  craft ;  and  the  prices 
paid  for  his  prints,  when  really  in  fine 
condition— for  more  than  almost  any 
other  engraver  has  he  suffered  from 
impressions  taken  from  worn-out  and 
re-touchedplates — ^fully  accord  with  his 
position.  HSs  *  Judgment  of  Paris,'  after 
Raffaelle,  which  the  catalogue  veiy 
justly  described  as  '  one  of  the  finest 
impressions  known  of  a  print  of  the 
greatest  rarity,'  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson — the  Christies 
of  engravings— at  the  sale  of  the  choice 
collection  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oxford, 
April,  1860,  for  the  astounding  price  of 
8202.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  highest 
sum  ever  given  for  an  engraving  in  an 
English  auction  room ;  but  at  the  same 
sole  a  copy  of  Raphael  Morghen's  '  Last 
Supper,'  after  L.  Da  Vinci,  *a  most 
splendid  proof  before  the  letters,  and 
with  the  white  plate ;  a  print  of  the 
greatest  rarity,*  only  five  others  being 
known,  sold  for  316Z.  A  similar  print 
of  the  'Last  Supper'  was,  however, 
knocked  down  at  a  sale  in  Paris,  in 
1862,  for  8362.;  but  I  am  told  that, 
proving  on  examination  to  be  somewhat 
imperfect,  the  purchaser  reftised  to  ixkke 
it.  In  London,  in  the  same  year,  an 
impression  in  the  same  state  was  sold 
for  2752. ;  and  a  fine  ordinary  proof,  at 
Dr.  Wellealey's  sale  in  1858,  for  802. 
A  proof  of  Raimondi's  'Judgment  ot 
Paris'  sold  at  Dr.  Wellesley's  sale  for 
60  guineas;  at  the  Johnson  sale,  his 
small  single  figure  of  '  Lucretia,'  after 


Raffaelle,  sold  for  75  g^neas ;  his  famovis 
'  Transfiguration,'  earliest  state  and  faU 
margiti,  for  802. ;  and  his  *  Five  Sainia*' 
after  the  same  master,  for  662.  A 
unique  proof  before  letters  of  B. 
Morghen's  *  Aurora,'  after  Guido,  by 
many  considered  his  best  print,  sold  at 
Sotheby's,  in  1862,  for  105  guineas.  A 
proof  before  letters  of  Longhi's  'Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,'  after  Raffi&elle,  sold 
at  the  Johnson  sale  for  74  guineas ;  at 
Sotheby's,  in  1856,  for  60 ;  and  at  G. 
Smith's  sale,  inl861,  for  53  guineas.  A 
brilliant  proof  before  letters  of  F. 
Miiller's  celebrated  engraving  from 
Raffaelle's  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto '  sold 
at  the  Johnson  sale  for  1202.,  and  an 
ordinary  proof  at  Smith's  sale  for  712. 
At  Mr.  Brooke's  sale,  in  1853,  Lucas 
van  Leyden's  *  Christ  Presented  to  the 
People '  produced  772.,  the  highest  sum 
yet  reached  by  a  print  of  this  master. 
Albert  Durer's  *  Adam  and  Eve,'  a  fine 
proof,  sold  at  Johnson's  sale  for  462.; 
txit  a  still  finer  proof  had,  a  few  months 
before,  brought  at  Paris  642.  Prices 
quite  on  a  level  with  these  are  also  ob- 
tained by  private  sale :  thus  a  unique 
proof  of  wille's  'Instruction  Pater- 
nelle,'  better  known  as  'The  Satin 
Gown,'  was  sold  for  702.  by  Messrs. 
Evans  to  the  British  Museum  in  1851. 
The  works  of  our  older  English  en- 
gmvers  hold  their  own  right  worthily  in 
the  sale-room.  Thus  a  proof  before  let- 
ters of  Sir  Robert  Strange's  '  Charles  L 
in  his  Robes,'  aftier  Vandyck,  with  tiie 
margin  complete,  sold  at  the  Johnson 
sale  for  50  gumeas ;  and  good  proo&  of 
his  other  Vandyck  prints  and  tne  great 
Italian  masters  range  from  20  to  40 
guineas.  A  unique  copy  of  Hogarth's 
'Midnight  Modem  Conversation,'  the 
word  'modem'  being  spelled  with  two 
dda,  a  blunder  discovered  after  one  im- 
pression was  taken,  fetched,  some  years 
DBxk,  78  guineas.  With  this  exception, 
the  highest  price  for  an  English  print 
is,  I  believe,  that  obtained  at  the  John- 
son sale  *  a  most  brilliant  and  finished 
proof,  all  but  unique,*  of  Woollett's 
'Niobe'  — 702.  This  is  undoubtedly 
Wooliett  8  best  print — ^perhaps  the  best 
landscape  engmvinff  extant;  but  its 
price  is  accounted  for  by  the  tradition 
that  Boydel],  for  whom  the  engraving 
was  executed,  had  only  two  prooS  taken* 
and  these  he  kept  for  himself.  But  a 
second  was  sold  at  Mr.  Clarke's  sale  in 
1856,  for  52  guineas,  and  three  others  are 
known.  The  original  price  of  the  print 
was  5a.  The  highest  price  recently 
given  for  a  fine  proof  of  Woollett's 
*  Battle  of  La  Hogue,*  by  some  said  to 
be  his  best  print,  was  272.,  at  Sotheby '8» 
in  1861. 
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Like  other  objects  of  art,  engraviDgs 
liave  their  mutationD.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  passion  for  English  por- 
traits; and  so  far  did  the  mania  extend, 
that  bibliophiles  dreaded  to  leave  an 
eager  ooUeotor  alone  in  a  library  in 
wmch  were  many  good  heads  by  Hollar 
or  Faithome.  Mfuiya  Granger  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  enriched  in  this 
way,  and  many  a  rich  one  despoiled. 
The  passion  was  at  its  highest  between 
the  Townley  and  Sykes  sales,  1818—24. 
It  is  now  nearly  at  ebb.  In  March,  1861, 
a  choice  impression  of  Faithome's 
'Yisconnt  Mordannt'  fetched  BU.  at 
Sotheby's ;  bnt  two  years  later,  HoUar^s 
fiimous  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Ohallo- 
ner,  which-  at  the  Townley  sale  fetched 
812.,  sold  for  10  gnineas. 

There  has  been  no  flactuation,  how- 
ever, in  Bembrandt  etchings.  From 
his  own  day  they  have  been  eagerly 
Bonght  after ;  every  variation  of  state, 
colour  of  ink,  and  difference  of  paper 
carefolly  noted,  owner's  names  re- 
corded, and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
Tftlne  has  continued  to  rise.  An  etching 
of  *  Christ  Healing  the  Sick'  became 
known  soon  after  its  issue  as  *  The  Hun- 
dred-guilder print,'  from  Bembrandt  re- 
fusing to  sell  a  proof  it  under  that  then 
enormous  price— about  eight  guineas. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  fine  proof  would 
fetch  60  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  prints  in  1861,  an  India  paper 
proof  sold  for  1602. ;  but  a  proof  of  the 
very  finest  kind  has  sold  more  than  once 
in  London  for  2502.,  the  extreme  price 
yet  given  for  an  etching.  This  price  has, 
however,  been  very  nearly  reached  in 
Paris,  where,  at  a  great  sale  of  prints  in 
November  1859,  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
etching  of  the  'Burgomaster  Six,'  of 
what  IS  known  as  *the  second  state, 
Bold,  amidst  unbounded  excitement,  for 
2222.  (5550  francs),  the  highest  sum  ever 
given  for  an  etcmng  at  a  French  sale. 
At  the  same  sale,  a  *  Portrait  of  James 
liUtma,'  one  of  the  most  coveted  of  the 
Bembrandt  etchings,  'first  state,  be- 
fore the  window,  and  also  before  the 
names  of  Bembrandt  and  Lutma,*  sold 
for  842.;  at  the  Johnson  sale,  five 
months  later,  a  similar  proof  brought 
912.,  and  a  rare  proof  of '  Old  Haaring ' 
1072. 

We  must,  however,  turn  to  other 
branches  of  the  subject,  though  the 
apace  left  ynH  only  permit  us  to  touch 
and  quit  them.  A  century  ago  classic 
art  held  the  supreme  place,  and  the  bale 
of  a  Greek  vase  of  superior  design  pro- 
duced quite  a  sensation  among  the  di- 
lettanti A  Mr.  Edwards  paid  10002. 
for  a  large  Greek  vase,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  for  the  fa- 


mous one  in  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Naples,  a  still  higher  sum  was  given. 
But  this  was  the  culminant  price.  At 
a  sale  in  1836,  three  Greek  vases  of 
great  beauty  were  sold  respectively  for 
2802.,  2642.,  and  2402.  each.  Later,  the 
prices  declined,  and  almost  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  medisBval  and  cinque- 
cento  wares  advanced.  Greek  art  paled 
before  the  superior  splendour  and  purity 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1856  a 
remarkably  fine  vase  was  bought  at 
Christie's  for  1222.,  by  Mr.  Forman ; 
and  the  same  gentleman,  at  the  Hertz 
sale,  in  1859,  obtained  a  famous  vase 
from  the  Oanino  collection,  subject, 
'Achilles  dragging  the  dead  body  of 
Hector,'  for  872.  Since  then  there  has 
occurred  a  reaction.  In  June,  1863,  a 
noted  vase,  '  II  gran  Vaso  del  Capo  di 
Monte,'  sold  at  Christie  s  for  300  gmneas. 

Bare  and  choice  specimens  of  the  true 
old  porcelain  of  China  are  in  as  much 
request  as  in  the  days  of  the  '  Spectator,* 
or  as  when  Horace  Walpole  was  one  of 
the  busiest  of  the  collectors.  Mr.  Birch, 
the  great  authority  on  ancient  eartlien- 
ware,  says  in  his  excellent  article, 
•  Pottery,'  in  the  •  English  CyclopaBdiai,' 
that  *  even  mandarins  might  pause  at 
the  prices  given '  in  England  for  Chi- 
nese crackle, '  602.  and  702.  being  paid 
for  sea-green  or  turquoise-blue  vases.' 
But  if  they  might  pause  at  these  prices, 
they  would  surely  stand  aghast  at  more 
recent  ones.  At  Mr.  Fortune's  sale 
(Christie's,  June,  1859),  a  bottle  of  pale 
turquoise  crackle,  17  inches  high,  sold 
for  1312.,  and  a  vase  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, 14  inches  high,  with  the  imperial 
dragon,  &c.,  in  relief,  brought  no  less 
than  2102.  That  there  has  been  no  foil- 
ing off  since  was  shown  at  Lord  Lynd- 
huTst's  sale,  last  February,  where  a  pair 
of  old  Nankin  jars  (not  crackle)  sold  for 
1202.,  and  anotlier  pair  for  125  guineas. 

For  Majolica,  the  coarse  opaque  earth- 
enware, paint^  and  irridiscent,  manu- 
factured and  decorated  with  so  much 
skill  in  various  Italian  cities  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  long  known  as  Baffaclle-ware, 
from  a  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the 
varieties  were  painted  by  Baffiielle 
himself,  or  by  his  scholars  from  his  de- 
signs, very  remarkable  prices  continue 
to  be  given.  For  a  pUte.  802.  or  1002., 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  even  1202.,  have 
been  paid;  and  at  a  sale  in  Paris  in 
1859,  for  an  Urbino  plate,  11  inches 
diameter,  no  less  than  1802. ;  for  a  basin 
twice  that  sum ;  for  a  vase,  from  200^ 
to  3002. ;  and  402.  or  502  for  a  small 
Doccia  cup. 

But  French  pottery  and  porcelain  are 
in  stiU   higher   £a.vour   than   Italian. 
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Take  flnt  the  fiunooa  M  S^ivtob.  At 
Ohristie's,  in  May  1863,  an  oviform  cap 
and  cover,  6  inches  high,  torquoiae 
bine,  mounted  on  a  silver-gilt  tripod  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  a  pair  of 
saltcellars  to  match,  sold  for  815l  Tet 
this  is  moderate  compared  with  what 
particularly  choice  examples  fetch. 
Thus  we  have  at  Christie's,  in  1859, 
449Z.  paid  for  a  gros-bleu  vase  and 
cover,  18  inches  high,  with  Diana  and 
Oalisto  on  one  side,  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  the  other ;  569Z.  for  a  pair  of 
oviform  vases  and  covers ;  and  5902.  for 
a  gros-bleu  central  vase  and  cover,  17 
inches  high.  Again,  at  General  Lynn's 
sale  (Christie's,  April,  1864),  a  paur  of 
g^os'bleu  vases  and  covers,  pMe  tendre, 
88  inches  high,  with  medallions  (7 
inches  by  8),  painted  by  Morin  and 
Boulanger,  sold  for  1800Z. ;  and  an  oval 
plateau  of  gros-bleu  for  49(M. 

Then  in  Palissy  ware  we  have,  as 
Mr.  Birch  informs  us,  such  prices  as 
84Z.  for  a  candlestick ;  and  we  find  tlie 
South  Kensington  Museum  paying  602. 
for  an  oval  diah,  with  reptiles,  &c.,  in 
relief.  But  these  are  insignificant 
sums  compared  with  that  paid  at  the 
sale  of  M.  Rattier's  collection  in  Paris, 
in  March,  1859,  where  two  round 
cups,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  sold 
for  5002.  At  the  present  time  more 
competition  would  oe  excited  in  a 
London,  and  perhaps  in  a  Paris  sale- 
room, by  a  piece  of  undoubted  Henri- 
deux  ware,  tnat  peculiar  kind  of  stone- 
coloured  pottery  of  which  every  known 
example  m  England  was  exhibited  in  a 
single  case  at  the  South  Kensington 
Loan  Exliibition  in  1862.  One  speci- 
men was  the  property  of  the  Museum — 
a  circular  plateau  14  inches  in  diameter, 
which  was  purchased  at  the  Bemal 
sale  for  the  comparatively  moderate 
sum  of  1402.  A  ewer  in  this  case,  14} 
inches  high,  belonging  to  Sir  A.  die 
Bothschild,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  ware  extant,  was 
purchased  at  the  Odlot  sale,  Paris, 
1842,  for  802. :  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  now  bring  littie  short  of  20002. 
Sir  Anthony  has  a  somewhat  smaller 
ewer,  which  he  secured  at  tiie  Straw- 
beriy  Uill  sale,  1842,  for  19  guineas :  it 


was  valued  in  1862  at  npwaids  of  12002. 
What  a  choice  example  would  now 
fetch  may  be  surmised  from  the  fad 
tliat  at  the  Battier  sale  a  triangnlai 
saltcellar,  5}  inches  high,  brought  .5042. 
— a  very  pretty  sum  for  a  little  bit  of 
brittle  vniitey-biown  crockery.  The 
only  excuse  for  such  extravagant  prices 
is  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  ware. 

The  more  beautiful  Limoges  enamels 
command  equally  high  prices;  but 
then  whilst  their  rarity  accounts  for, 
their  true  artistic  character  inagrest 
measure  justifies,  the  largeness  of  the 
sums  given  for  them.  The  Soutii  Ken- 
sington Museum  has  an  oval  dish,  with 
a  mythological  subject  in  colours  in 
the  centre,  by  F.  Limoges,  15  inches  by 
11,  for  which  2002.  were  pud ;  a  plateau. 
16  mches,  and  ewer,  11  J,  subject,  *  The 
Giffcs  of  Fortune,'  which  cost  4002.; 
and  a  triptych,  with  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Entombment  onthe  sides,  signed 
F.  Baymond,  1543,  8502.  But  tiiese 
sums,  liberal  as  they  seem,  are  largely 
exceeded  by  those  obtained  in  the  auc- 
tion rooms  of  Paris,  where  this  national 
fiEibric  is  greatly  prized.  Thus,  at  the 
Battier  sale,  a  circular  plate,  only  8| 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  en 
grisaiUe,  heightened  vnth  gold,  by  Jean 
Penicaud  lU.,  sold  for  600L  (15.000 
francs),  the  largest  sum  I  can  find  re- 
corded for  an  article  of  the  kind. 

And  with  this  I  may  close  this  paper. 
There  remain  other  sorts  of  enamels : 
Dresden  and  Chelsea,  Berlin,  Worces- 
ter, Wedgwood,  and  a  great  many  more 
varieties  of  crockery ;  Venetian  glass,  all 
kinds  of  orfevrcrie,  gems,  nielli,  bronze^ 
ivory  carvings,  parquetry,  buhl,  and 
every  description  of  bric-a-brac;  and 
under  one  or  other  of  them  we  might 
place  such  prices  as  4302.  given  for  a  set  of 
twelve  silver  apostie  spoons  at  Christie's 
in  1858;  1200  guineas  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  same  rtxmi 
last  June  for  *a  Louis  XIY.  commode 
massively  mounted  in  ormolu,'  and 
numerous  other  extravagances.  But 
enough  has  been  done  to  show  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  supply. 
We  have  merely  tapped  the  spring. 
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THE  subject  of  this  article  is  a 
yet  J  wide  one  indeed;  and, 
seeing  that  ve  have  no  scientific 
theory  to  propound  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institations  with 
which  it  deals,  we  intend  to  ram- 
ble through  it  as  disoursively,  as 
irregularly  —  as  purposelessly,  if 
you  will— as  ever  we  choose.  We 
don't  care  the  least  what  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  our  lucubra- 
tions by  the  newspapers.  We  are 
sure  of  our  public.  You  have  only 
to  mention  the  word  'clubs,'  and 
every  woman  pricks  up  her  pretty 
little  ears  at  once,  as  much  excited 
as  were  the  apprentices  of  old  upon 
the  shouting  out  of  timt  well-known 
watchword.  When  the  advertise- 
ments apprise  the  world  that '  Lon- 
don Society '  will  contain  an  article 
on  dubs,  we  may  snap  our  fingers 
at  criticism.  The  ladies  will  buy 
up  thai  number. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin  on  such  a  subject  as  this; 
however,  as  historians  have  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  giving  you  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  state  of 
tilings  which  existed  before  the 
period  of  which  they  themselves  are 
about  to  write— a  prelude,  by-the- 
by,  sometimes  half  as  long  as  the 

Slay — we,  not  being  grave,  metho- 
ical  writers  like  tiiem,  and  being 
«ntitied,  therefore,  to  still  greater 
licence^  shall  set  out  with  a  preface 
upon  the  tavern,  the  anteroom, 
as  it  were,  of  our  subject,  and  a 
pleasant  theme  to  linger  on,  in 
spite  of  the  disreputable  old  age 
into  which  tavern  life  is  slowly  sink- 
ing. The  decline  of  taverns  has  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  access  of  rapidity 
'within  the  last  dozen  years ;  a  fact 
partly  attributable  to  the  closer  re- 
lations into  which  we  have  been 
brought  with  foreign  countries  since 
1 851.  The  restaurants  of  London, 
where  French  dinners  can  be  had, 
such  as  the  Hdtel  de  Provence, 
Sabloni^re,  the  Solferino,  the  Globe, 
and  half  a  hundred  more,  are  not 
taverns.  By  this  sacred  word  we 
mean  the  regular  old-fashioned, 
dark-wainscoted,  green  or  red-cur- 
tained room,  in  which  our  grand- 


fiEithers,  great-grand&thers,  and 
their  great-gnnd&thers  before 
them,  ate  supper,  drank  port  and 
punch,  smoked  pipes,  and  talked 
politics  and  literature.  There  are 
but  very  few  such  houses  still  re- 
maining in  London  at  the  present 
day.  The  Cock,  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
the  Mitre,  and  Dick's,  in  Fleet  Street 
— the  latter  still  showing  the  identi- 
cal long  crooked  passage  down  which 
Mr.  Isaac  Bickersteth  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  piloting  thegentiemen 
with  whom  he  had  just  breaklEtsted 
at  his  house  in  Shire  Lane,  hard  by, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  laws  of  precedence  were 
then  observed — are  'four  of  the 
oldest.  The  Rainbow,  in  the  same 
classic  neighbourhood,  only  dates 
from  1820;  and  the  Blue  Posts,  in 
Cork  Street,  is  not  really  ancient. 
The  Albion  in  Drury  I^me  is  a  good 
old  tavern,  but  nothing  at  all  like 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple.  Of  course  there  were  many 
more  such  in  the  old  days.  The 
Grecian,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  at 
the  comer  of  Arundel  Street,  Old 
Slaughter's,  The  Gloucester, — scores 
might  be  mentioned,  where  gentle- 
men took  their  ease  and  their  liquor 
before  the  club  system  had  ex- 
panded. And  elegant,  luxurious, 
and  respectable  as  tiie  clubs  are,  we 
must  still  confess  to  a  lingering 
regard  for  the  free  old  tavern  life. 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  tavern 
was  summed  up  by  their  vates  sacer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic phrases.  'Sir,'  said  he, 
*  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  the  more  trouble  you  give, 
the  more  welcome  you  are.'  A  man 
does  not  feel  this  even  at  his  club, 
much  less  at  his  own  house.  Of 
course  he  doesn't  mind  what  trouble 
he  does  give  at  a  club;  but  at  a 
tavern  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  it. 
Here,  too,  you  have  the  genial  re- 
lation of  host  and  customer,  which 
sheds  a  light  of  its  own  upon  everj'- 
thing  you  eat  or  drink.  And,  what 
is  more,  for  those  who  care  about 
the  point,  the  freedom  of  a  tavern 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  freedom 
of  a  club.    At  the  former  you  aie 
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not  merely  formally,  bat  really  a 
stenger  in  the  crowd.  Nobody,  ex- 
cept yonr  particular  firienda  whom 
yon  meet  there,  know  either  who 
yon  are,  where  yon  come  from,  what 
yon  do,  or  what  yon  talk  abont 
With  yonr  legs  npon  the  bench  of 
a  taTem  box,  yonr  pipe  lit,  yonr 
srog  made,  and  a  oonple  of  clear 
honrs  before  yon,  with  the  shades 
of  mighty  wits  perhaps  listening  to 
yonr  disconrse,  yon  enjoy  a  liberty 
which  we  can  hardly  oonceiye  to  be 
the  privilege  of  even  angels. 

An  easy  chair  in  the  dnb  smok- 
ing-room, with  the  kst  new  novel, 
is  the  next  best  thing—- and,  perhaps, 
if  yon  are  in  an  nnsodable  hnmonr, 
a  better  thing.  Bnt  for  free,  nn- 
restrained  talk,  and  entire  [absence 
of  criticism  or  supervision,  the 
tavern  beats  it  all  to  nothing.  That 
old  rich  brown  coffee-room,  looking 
ont  npon  a  qniet  conrt  of  the  Temple, 
with  a  row  of  trees  down  the  middle, 
which  make  it  pleasant  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  has.  witnessed  many  a 
carousal,  the  like  of  which  yon  can- 
not have  in  clubs;  for  in  clubs,  in 
the  majority  at  least,  the  sentiment 
is  lacking — the  genius  loci — the  tra- 
ditions which  inspire  talk,  and  rob 
even  excess  of  its  grossness,  by  en- 
circling it  with  a  halo  of  literary 
associations;  by  crowning  it,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  garland  of  Tatler 
and  Spectator  leaves. 

If,  tiien,  it  is  asked—as  doubtless 
it  will  be— why,  if  taverns  possess 
all  these  attractions,  i^ey  have  beeoi 
so  completely  superseded  by  clubs; 
we  reply  at  once  ^h&t  the  causes 
which  produce  all  such  social  revo- 
lutions are  sure  to  be  very  com- 
plex; and  that  no  one  reason,  or 
even  two,  will  suffice  to  explain  the 

S resent  one.  To  some  extent, 
onbtless,  the  tavern-keepers  have 
brought  it  on  themselves,  itefnsing, 
with  shortsighted  economy,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  in 
matters  of  comfort  and  refinement, 
they  must  graduaUy  have  alienated 
a  large  class  of  their  former  custo- 
mers, and  have  been  mined  by  rival 
establishments,  had  no  other  influ- 
ences been  at  work.  Then,  again, 
the  ambitious  propensities  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  in  society,  which  has 
led  them  gradually  to  intrude  into 


taverns  formerly  almost  the  exclu- 
sive resort.of  gentlemen,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  latter  to  Pall  Mali 
Thirdly,  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  diimer-hour,  enabling 
the  lawyers  to  get  more  of  tJieir 
work  transacted  in  the  morning, 
and  leaving  them  lees  to  do  at  ni^t, 
has  lessened  the  inducements  which 
formerly  existed  for  dining  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  chambers.  These 
and  other  reasons  would  account  for 
tbe  first  encroachment  of  dubs  npon 
the  pristine  glories  of  the  tavern. 
But  the  chance  once  begun  in  this 
way  has  been  followed,  as  was  only 
to  bee^)ected,  by  a  stiU  greater  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  tavern 
accommodation.  As  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  drop  off  from  the  tavern 
tables,  the  landlords  grew  even  less 
solidtons  than  before  abont  the 
quality  of  the  viands  and  the  wines 
placed  npon  them;  abont  the  train- 
mg  and  civility  of  their  waiters; 
about  ihe  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  their  linen  and  table  appoint- 
ments. So  that  the  natural  result 
has  followed,  that  there  are  not 
above  one  or  two  of  the  old-estab- 
lished taverns  in  London  where  a 
dinner  can  be  served  up,  even 
though  more  trouble  be  taken  with 
it,  i^t  can  compete  for  a  moment 
with  the  most  ordinary  repast  at  a 
decently  good  club.  Nor  is  this 
inferior  accommodation  the  result 
of  superior  cheapness.  At  the  Cock 
you  still  pay  three-and-sixpenoe  for 
a  beeiisteak  and  half  a  pint  of  sherry. 
These  are  undeniably  good.  But 
when  you  consider  that  yon  would 
pet  this  dinner  at  a  club,  with  all 
its  superior  comfort,  for  exactly 
one  half  of  the  money,  the  contrast 
is  striking.  At  taverns  which  are 
more  than  steak  and  chop-houses, 
you  still  pay  from  6d,  to  is.  for  fish 
or  soup,  28.  for  the  joint  and  cheese, 
sd,  or  &d.  a  pint  for  pale  ale,  as.  6(1, 
a  pint  for  sherry,  ed,  a  cup  for 
coffee,  4c2.  and  sd  each  for  cigars, 
and  a  daily  gratuity  to  the  waiter 
which  ranges  from  3d  to  sd.  Some 
few  of  them  have  so  fiir  consulted 
their  own  interests  as  to  supply 
French  and  German  wine  at  a  cneap 
rate,  but  these  are  honourable  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  wine  of  this  kind  is 
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to  be  had,  as  a  general  role*  better 
and  cheaper  at  the  lower  class  of 
eating-houses.  And  yet  it  wonld 
gtUl  be  worth  while  for  the  tavem- 
keepers  of  Fleet  Street  and  Ck>Tent 
Garden  to  make  an  effort  to  improve 
their  fiue.  There  is  always  a  great 
nnmber  of  men  about  the  Inns  of 
Ooort,  on  which  stQl,  as  formerly, 
these  tayems  are  mainly  dependent^ 
whodonotbelongtoclobs;  andwho« 
if  they  did,  wonld  still  prefiar  dining 
near  the  Templa  Nnmbers  of  them 
do  still  so  dine,  grmnblinff  and 
growling  all  the  while  no  oonbt; 
but  still  they  do  it  These,  how- 
ever, wUl  always  be  npon  the  look- 
ont  for  some  mode  of  bettering 
themselves;  will  be  drafted  away 
to  tiie  new-fiishioned  eating-honses, 
or  join  clubs,  or  get  married,  or  do 
aomething  desperate,  rather  than 
submit  for  ever  to  tiie  costly  and 
uncomfortable  dinners  which  what 
ought  to  be  their  legitimate  haunts 
still  provide  for  theuL  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  Ihat  the  late 
dinner  hour  which  takes  a  man  away 
to  his  club,  likewise  compels  him  to 
eat  luncheon.  And  in  the  extraor- 
dinary quantify  of  luncheons  con- 
sumed by  the  members  of  the 
British  bar  these  hostelries  find 
some  compensation  for  the  Mling- 
off  in  their  dd-fiashioned  dinner  cus- 
tom. Taverns,  which  are  a  wilder- 
ness at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
fiom  one  to  three  will  be  so  crowded 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  seat 

Of  course,  in  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  club  dinners,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  those  things 
which  the  tavern  keeper  has  to  pay 
for  out  of  the  profit  upon  what  he 
sells  are  paid  for  at  clubs  by  the 
entranoe-mon^  and  subscriptions 
of  members.  We  mean  house  rent, 
taxes,  lights,  firing,  servants'  wages, 
wear  and  tear  of  plate  and  linen, 
and  so  on.  But  then  these  funds 
at  a  club  supply  a  great  deal  more 
than  this.  They  supply  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  writing-rooms,  bil- 
liard-rooms, draEong-rooms,  and  an 
infinity  of  other  thmgs  besides,  so 
that  the  account  is  not  materially 
affected  after  all.  The  entrance- 
ndoney  to  most  clubs  is  firom  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds,  the  amiual  sub- 
scription nom  five  pounds  to  ten.  Of 


course  all  these  things  vary  at  dif- 
ferent clubs,  but  that  is  about  the 
average ;  and  for  any  single  man  in 
London  it  is  money  well  spent 
You  can  get  an  excellent  dinner, 
with  all  the  ai)pointmentB  as  per- 
fect and  luxurious  as  they  could 
be  in  a  duke's  establishment,  at  a 
charge  varying  from  three-and-six- 
penoe  to  five  shillings.  For  the 
smaller  of  these  two  sums  you  will 
have  either  soup  or  fish  admirably 
dressed,  a  joint  or  an  entr^,  bread 
cheese  and  beer  ad  libitum,  if  you 
want  them,  and  a  pint  of  sound 
claret  or  Burgundy.  At  all  these 
clubs  there  is  a  dinner  charge 
called/ table,'  which  includes  bread, 
cheese,  the  ordinary  vegetables  and 
beer,  and  which  everybody  must 
pay  whether  he  consumes  those 
articles  or  not  This  is  either  six- 
pence or  ninepence ;  where  it  is  nine- 
pence,  the  dinner  we  have  described 
would  cometojthreenence  more.  The 
waiters,  of  course,  oeing  your  own 
servants,  are  neither-more  nor  less 
civil  and  attentive  than  you  expect 
your  own  servants  to  be ;  generally 
speaking  there  is  littie  or  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  them  in  this  re- 
spect A  society  with  an  income 
ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  members,  and  consequentiy  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  its 
establishment,  can  afford  to  keep  a 
good  cook  and  a  good  cellar ;  and 
the  excellent  dishes  and  choice 
wines,  which  are  thus  procurable 
by  bachelors  whose  incomes  are 
very  small,  have  been  denounced  by 
more  than  one  satirist,  who  sees  in 
them  the  greatest  possible  bar  to 
matrimony.  *  If  men  married  solely 
to  be  made  comfortable  this  theory 
might  be  true  enough.  But  how 
few  do  so  ?  Or  what  is  a  girl  the 
worse  for  not  getting  a  man  who 
does  ?  Love  or]money ,  lo ve  or  money, 
these  are  the  two  motives  which  in- 
spire ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred marriages  made  by  men  under 
fifty  years  of  aga  After  that  period 
of  life,  indeed,  they  may  perhaps 
think  somethhig  about  comfort. 
But  no  man  under  that  time  of  life 
would  take  all  the  trouble  of  filling 
in  love,  proposing,  and  being  mar- 
ried, f6r  the  sake  of  having  his  soup 
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hot,  his  potatoes  mealy,  his  easy 
chair  well  padded,  and  his  slippers 
well  aired.  That  clubs  do  to  some  ex- 
tent ojierateas  a  check  upon  matri- 
mony is  trae;  but  that  is  because 
they  restrain  a  great  many  men  from 
going  much  into  society.  When  the 
candid  Major  Telverton  informed 
his  enamoured  Eloisa  that  all  he 
looked  forward  to  in  life  was  an 
arm-chair  at  the  United  Service 
Club,  he  gave  a  clue  to  the  real  atp 
traction  of  these  refuges.  You  go 
in  after  a  long  day's  work,  tired,  and 
if  in  winter,  cold,  if  in  summer,  hot. 
You  walk  into  the  dining-room,  a 
light,  warm  and  cheerful,  or  cool, 
shady  and  airy  apartment,  accord- 
ing to  the  season;  laid  out  with  a 
nxmiber  of  little  tables  all  tempt- 
ingly furnished  with  snowy  linen, 
glittering  glass,  polished  steel  and 
Slyer.  On  a  raised  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  something  like 
the  r^ing-desk  in  a  church,  lies 
the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day,  with 
printed  forms  ready  for  you  to  fill 
up,  stating  in  the  margin  the  length 
of  time  which  each  £sh  will  take; 
the  joints  being  brought  up  at  spe- 
cified intervals.  You  give  your 
order,  and  while  your  banquet  is 
preparing  go  upstairs  to  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, where  everything  that 
the  heart  of  man  can  desire  is  ready 
to  your  hand.  Freshened  up  with 
your  ablutions,  you  descend  again 
to  the  reading-room  just  in  time  to 
look  over  the  second  edition  of  the 
evening  paper,  and  to  hunt  up  a 
friend  to  join  your  table  at  diimer, 
before  the  page  makes  his  appearance 
with  the  tidings  that  your  soup  is 
ready.  Well,  down  you  go  with 
Spanker  of  the  War  Office,  or 
Spouter  of  the  Southern  Circuit,  or 
Boozer  the  fellow  of  Brazenface,  or 
any  other  fellow  with  no  prejudices 
and  many  anecdotes,  whom  you 
may  happen  to  meet  The  pint 
of  claret  becomes  a  bottle;  and 
perhaps  you  may  call  for  cham- 
pagne. You  enjoy  yourself  ex- 
tremely. After  dinner  you  either 
retire  to  the  smoking-room,  where 
it  is  open  to  you  to  wallow,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  calls  it,  in'  an  arm-chair 
like  a  feather  bed,  while  you  con- 
sume some  cunning  drink  which 
stands  at  your  elbow,  and  inhale  the 


fragrant  herb  either  by  pipe  or 
cigar,  wrapt  in  the  i>age8  of  the  last 
startling  fiction,  or,  what  is  better, 
dreaming  day  dreams,  as  the  smoke 
curls  upwards,  and  revelling  for  a 
brief  tune  in  a  fairy  land  of  your 
own  creation;  or  else  you  may  be- 
take yourself  to  mther  a  cosy  card- 
room  or  well-fnmished  biiliaid- 
room,  where  you  will  be  sure  of  a 
good  rubber  at  cither  whist  or  bil- 
liards, with  gentlemanly  compa- 
nions and  as  low  stakes  as  you 
lika  The  amusement,  the  society, 
the  luxury  with  which  you  are  here 
surrounded  have  an  influence,  like 
the  song  of  the  siren,  upon  all  the 

'Travellere  o'er  life's  weary  plain' 

who  go  up  and  down  and  to  and  &o 
in  this  great  city.  After  all,  when 
a  man  is  thoroughly  tired  with  his 
day's  work,  to  talk  at  a  dinner- 
party, to  say  nothing  of  dancing  at 
a  bah,  is  really  an  e£fort  to  him.  It 
is  an  effort,  perhaps,  which  he  may 
be  all  the  better  for  making;  but 
the  temptation  of  the  club  to  £iigged 
brains  and  weary  limbs  is  too  great 
for  most  men  to  resist.  Exclusive 
club  life  may,  like  the  sirens  afore- 
said, turn  men  into  swine.  Mr. 
Thackeray  believes  it  does.  But 
clubs  bemg  established,  it  is  too 
late  to  think  about  that  now.  And 
after  all,  the  'great  moralist'  afore- 
said, as  he  undoubtedly  deserves  to 
be  called,  makes  much  the  same 
admission  in  'Pendennis'  as  our 
present  observations  are  based  upon: 
for  he  represents  his  hero  taking 
refuge  from  the  '  sameness  and  in- 
sipidity'of  society  in  the  bosom  of 
'  shilling  taverns,'  which  cannot  be 
said  to  do  a  man  more  moral  good 
than  clubs ;  and  where  just  as  much 
bad  language  inay  be  hecuxl  as  in  a 
Pall  Mall  smoking-room. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  dubs  tend 
to  promote  ceUbacy ;  not  so  much 
because  a  man  deliberately  calcu- 
lates that  he  is  more  comfortable  in 
one  of  them  than  he  would  be  likdy 
to  be  in  his  ownhouse,  but  because 
the  ease,  the  relaxation,  and  the 
freedom  which  he  enjoys  there  after 
work,  are  so  much  greater  than  he 
can  hope  for  elsewhere,  that  he 
eschews  balls  and  dinners,  and  con- 
sequently the  society  of  ladies.   Mr. 
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Thackeray,  whose  remarks  on  this 
sabject  appeared  originally  in 
'Fnnch/  was  writing  for  families, 
and  was  obliged  to  adopt  something 
of  a  tea-table  tone  in  discussing  the 
question.  That  a  man  is  the  better 
for  ladies'  society  we  do  not  deny. 
Bnt  everything  has  its  proper  price, 
and  we  may  be  called  on  to  pay  too 
much  even  for  this.  No,  no;  de- 
pend upon  it  club  life  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  is  painted.  Everything  that  a 
man  does  there  he  can  do  elsewhere 
if  he  chooses.  At  the  clnb  he  is 
more  snre  of  doing  it  in  the  company 
of  gentlemen ;  that  is  the  whole  dif- 
ference. And  then,  again,  clubs 
have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
another  habit  more  pernicious  than 
tiie  smoking  of  cigars,  we  mean 
hard  drinking.  A  man  who '  spends 
his  evening '  at  a  tavern  must  orink. 
There  is  literally  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
'  good  of  the  house,'  which  necessi- 
tates his  consumption  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquor.  Besides,  some  of 
we  wisest,  gentiest,  and  most  po- 
lished men  in  our  history  have  been 
inveterate  club  men.  And  for  a  man 
who  is  too  poor  to  marry  we  are  not 
snre  that  constant  ladies'  society  is 
any  very  great  boon. 

Besides  the  regular  large  clubs 
about  Pall  Mall  and  St  James' 
Street,  there  are,  too,  private  clubs, 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
fiolence.  These  are  clubs  founded 
by  a  small  set  of  men  who  all  know 
each  other,  and  kept  up  by  the  con- 
tiniml  engrafting  of  congenial  ele- 
ments. These  are  true  sodalitia, 
and  the  chief  nurseries  of  conver- 
sational talent  which  we  have  lefL 
Bach  clubs  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  about  thirty  members, 
and  the  qualification  for  member- 
ship should  be  character,  rather  than 
rank,  profession,  or  occupation.  A 
club  formed  entirely  of  literary 
men,  or  entirely  of  legal  men,  is  a 
social  blunder.  A  club  of  men  who 
all  possess  '  humour,'  and  that  sym- 
patny  with  other  men's  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  humour  alone 
can  give,  is  the  perfection  of  male 
society.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
taste,  opinion,  and  occupation  which 
prevails  among  them,  the  better,  if 


they  have  this  one  quality  in  com- 
mon. I  have  known  in  my  time 
many  such  clubs;  have  lived  in 
them,  and,  intellectually  speaking, 
by  them.  How  jolly  they  are  I 
Sometimes  you  meet  every  nighl^ 
sometimes  only  once  a  week.  In 
the  former  case  a  room  is  commonly 
engaged  for  the  season  at  some  con- 
venient tavern,  and  a  subscription 
levied  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. In  the  most  successful  one 
that  I  ever  knew,  the  room  used  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  club  every 
night  after  six.  At  what  hour  it 
was  closed  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say.  On  Saturday  night  especially, 
when  strangers  could  be  introduced, 
the  sittings  were  unusually  se- 
vere. The  room  would  fill,  pretty 
generally,  towards  eleven,  and  as 
tiie  compauy  was  in  reality  com- 
posed of  picked  men,  such  nights 
were  indeed  what  Mr.  Cyrus  Ban- 
tam said  of  the  Bath  assemblies, 
'  moments  snatched  from  Paradise.' 
I  have  seen  men  of  all  sorts  here 
congregated  together,  eating  kid- 
neys, scalloped  oysters,  or  poached 
eggs;  drinking  gin-punch,  and 
smoldng  fariously,  and  every  man 
seeming,  by  the  interposition  of  some 
occult  influence,  to  be  brought  up  to 
his  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and 
to  be  saying  good  things  which  sui^ 
prised  himsell  Barristers,  clergy- 
men, doctors,  soldiers,  artiErt», 
authors,  journalists,  and  gentlemen 
at  large,  have  all  been  represented 
in  this  one  small  club  on  the  same 
night;  and  on  such  occasions,  if  any 
man  were  defident  in  esprit,  he 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  invested 
with  it  as  with  a  wedding  garment, 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  translated .  No  great  amount 
of  luxury  or  personal  comfort  is 
looked  for  in  clubs  of  this  descrip- 
tion; they  are  not  formed  for  the 
indulgence  of  selfish— ahem !  what 
was  I  a  saying  ?— isolated  habits  of 
enjoyment.  You  do  not  here  expect 
exquisite  cookery,  choice  wines, 
deep  bosomed  voluptuous  easy 
chairs,  or  the  newest  three  volumes 
of  fiction.  Ton  have  the  news- 
papers to  supply  topics  of  manly 
conversation;  you  have  the  honest 
steak,  the  long  day,  the  homely 
grog— no  couches  or  sofas  to  act 
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as  Boporifio8,aiidentioeamaiito8hnt 
himself  up  within  himselL  We 
want  'talk'— not  the  gossip  and 
scandal  which  must  of  necessity 
predominate  over  erery  other  kind 
of  talk  in  a  misoellaneons  company ; 
bat  good  tough  battling,  which  tests 
xnen^  knowledge  and  brains,  and 
wit  and  taste.  The  only  drawback 
to  such  clubs  as  these  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  them  up.  A  knot 
of  men  happen  at  some  time  to  be 
thrown  tog^er,  who,  by  a  lucky 
accident,  combine  tiie  essential 
qualities  for  such  an  institution: 
the  club  is  formed,  and  while  the 
original  members  continue  in  it,  all 
goes  well.  But,  alasl  this  cannot 
endure  for  ever — subennt  morbid  <m- 
tisqtte  senectus — slowly  and  surely 
we  find,  as  time  goes  on, 

*  That  Meodahlps  decay, 
And  ttam  love'i  ihlaiiig  circle 
Tlie  genu  drop  away/ 

Death,  or  marriage,  or  emigration, 
or  feuds,  break  up  the  happy  fiunily, 
and  then,  although  the  name  and 
the  members  may  continue,  the  dub 
is,  in  fiAct,  dead.  What  Ib  the 
Literary  Club  now,  though  it 'num- 
bers among  its  members  some  of 
the  greatest  people  in  the  land,  to 
what  it  was  when  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  and  Goldsmith,  Langton 
and  Beauclerc,  Burke  and  Reynolds 
drank  their  claret  round  its  board  ? 
There  are,  besides  such  private 
clubs  as  these,  private  art  clubs, 
private  Uterary  clubs,  private  scien- 
tific clubs,  and  so  forth.  But  I 
never  heard  of  but  one  private 
political  club;  it  was  called  the 
'  Gifford,'  and  as  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  titie,  was  rigidly  conserva- 
tive. It  was,  in  fiict,  a  combination 
of  political  and  litotary  elements, 
and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  border  land,  where  members  of 


Parliament  and  members  of  the 
press  should  meet  each  other  over  a 
cigar,  and  interchange  ideas.  The 
conception  was  a  good  one.  But  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  attended 
with  any  great  success,  nor  do  I 
even  know  whether  it  is  still  in 
existence. 

All  these  private  dubs  are  formed 
rather  on  the  model  of  the  gather- 
ings which  used  to  take  place  at 
Button's  and  Wills's,  than  on  the 
system  of  the  |ieat  modern  dubs. 
Addison  meeting  his  party  at 
Button's,  and  sitting  till  two  o'dock 
in  the  morning  over  pundi,  bur- 
gundy, and  tobacco,  was,  although 
longo  intervaUo,  the  prototyjw  of 
our  private  dubbists,  sudi  as  we 
have  here  described  them.  The 
sdentific  and  philosophic  dubs  are 
perhaps  the  funniest  of  any.  We 
know  of  one  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  some 
Boman  remains,  supposed  to  lie 
buried  in  these  islands.  The  dub 
was  formed  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
has  never  once  left  Fleet  Street 

And  now,  gentiemen  and  ladies, 
you  know  as  much  about  dubs  as 
the  present  writer  can  tell  you.  I 
might  have  made  my  picture  fuller, 
but  it  would  not  have  told  yon  any 
more.  I  might  have  described  club 
breakfiists  as  well  as  dinners,  and 
the  horror  of  my  friend  Bolster  on 
discovering,  as  he  sits  down  to 
break&st  at  his  club  at  two  o'dock 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  that  a  bishop 
is  about  to  take  luncheon  at  the 
next  table,  who  will  regard  him  the 
wbae  with  fixed  eyes  of  mingled 
compassion  and  dread.  I  might 
have  painted  in  many  more  figures, 
and  laid  on  the  colours  more  thickly, 
after  the  fiishion  of  the  present  day, 
but  I  have,  I  consider,  done  enough, 
and  lay  down  my  pen  with  an  easy 
oonsdenoe. 
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AMY'S  SECRET. 

THE  window  looked  on  a  sky  of  flame, 
On  the  rosy  bloom  of  a  rippling  bay ; 
Within  we  moved  in  an  amber  glow, 
And  purple  even  our  ahadows  lay. 

I  lean'd  by  the  curtain's  folds  and  read 
Wine-coloured  words  in  a  page  of  light ; — 

Did  the  sunset  only  dazzle  my  eyes? 
Did  its  brightness  only  confuse  my  sight? 

I  had  been  home  from  tl^e  East  a  month, 
And  you  know  what  passes  for  beauty  there. 

And  I  read  to  listening  English  girls, 
English  beauties,  and  few  so  fair. 

They  were  two  cousins.  Amy  and  Maud, 

(Seen  in  my  dreams,  oh  1  many  a  night,) 
Maud  with  her  dark  eyes  dreamy  and  full. 

And  fiEuiy  Amy  rosy  and  bright 

Both  so  sweet  and  tender  and  true. 
From  a  boy  they  had  been  belov'd  by  me, 

And  I  often  had  thought, '  Does  either  love? 
Am  I  more  to  either  than  Mend  may  be? ' 

I  read  my  Journal.    That  was  their  will : 

Page  affcer  page  of  my  Indian  life. 
Dull  enough,  slow  enough.  Heaven  knows. 

With  little  of  peril  and  less  of  strife. 

Page  affcer  page  of  the  daily  round. 

Monotony  stamp'd  on  every  leaf, — 
Hunting  a  tiger,  meeting  a  Thus, 

Having  a  raid  with  a  robber  chief: 

So  ran  the  record,  until  at  last 

News  of  the  Mutiny  broke  the  spell. 
And  our  regiment  marched  on  the  rebel  foes. 

And  my  Journal  told  what  there  befel. 

And  here,  as  I  read,  my  wandering  eyes 

At  the  listening  fiEices  stole  a  glance, — 
At  Amy,  pale  and  with  parted  lips. 

At  Maud  as  she  dream'd  on  this  new  romance. 

Then  on  I  sped  to  the  closing  scene. 

Where  a  Sepoy  dagger  was  at  my  heart, 
And  I  saw  it  gleam,  and  plunge,  and  then — 

But  Amy  rose  with  a  sudden  start. 

'  No  more !  no  more  I    Thank  Heaven  you  live  !* 

It  was  her  voice  the  silence  broke. 
And  Maud  looked  up  with  a  face  surprised. 

As  if  from  a  pleasant  dream  awoke. 

I  read  no  more.    What  need  of  the  rest  ? 

Enough  in  the  sunset  I  had  read. 
She  loved  me.  Amy  I — her  gentle  heart 

Spoke  in  the  cry  that  told  her  dread. 

She  loved  me !    Faded  the  rosy  West, 

Faded  the  bloom  of  the  rippling  bay ; 
Bnt  night  could  not  chill,  nor  the  dark  depress. 

While  the  thought  of  her  love  in  my  bosom  lay.        W.  S. 

VOL.  EL— Ha  LL  T 
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THE  IDES  OP  MAECH. 

THE  waves  leap  np  with  angry  loar 
Beneath  the  blasts  of  March, 
And  swift  the  thousand  cloudlets  so.ii- 

Across  the  broad  blue  arch. 
The  March  wind  howls  across  the  sea 

As  with  a  giant's  pain, 
And  sure  are  we  that  many  a  tree 

Lies  prone  npon  the  plain. 
And  sure  are  we  that  spire  and  tower 

Have  quivered  in  the  gale. 
Which  tells  us  of  its  mighty  power 

In  that  long  ringing  waU : 
In  that  shrill  scream  and  sudden  blast 

Which,  dying  into  sobs, 
Strains  hard  the  steamer's  every  mast, 

And  drowns  the  engine-throbs ! 

Bush  on,  March  wind,  with  eagle  swoop 

Across  the  maddened  sea! 
Her  bows  our  boat  will  only  stoop 

And  battle  strong  and  free. 
With  all  the  wild,  grey  water's  might 

That  breaks  in  snowy  foam. 
As  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night 

We  near  our  English  home! 
Bush  on,  March  wind,  your  fury  seems 

The  music  of  the  spring. 
Your  echoes  but  awake  the  dreams 

To  which  my  fimcies  cling ; 
Dreams  of  the  dear  old  seagirt  land. 

To  which  the  exile  turns 
With  love  which  values  e'en  the  sand 

Each  heavy  breaker  spurns ! 

You  speak,  March  wind,  with  all  your  roar, 

Of  downlands  &r  away. 
Above  whose  turf  the  skylarks  soar, 

The  swallows  swiftly  play — 
Of  downs  where  stands  an  ancient  hall 

Half  hid  in  dusky  pines. 
On  whom  the  shadows  rise  and  &11 

As  the  March  sunlight  shines. 
Of  these  and  of  the  young  Princess, 

The  old  hall's  highest  pride. 
You  speak  to  me,  and  thoughts  that  bless 

Come  soft  as  eventide! 
Lash  in  your  anger,  then,  March  wind. 

The  waves  to  sheets  of  foam ; 
In  all  your  terrors  I  but  find 

The  Tdces  of  my  hom6 1 

W.  B. 
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UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STREETS. 
By  Mark  Lemon. 


CHAPTER  III. 


k  LoKDOM  BY  Night  (1604). 


THERE  is  scant  recoid  of  the  early 
City  Watch.  The  murder  of  Lord 
Ferrie's  brother  at  his  lodging  at 
the  George  Inn  in  Lombard  Street, 
his  body  being  thrown  into  the 
street,  is  said  to  have  originated  l^e 
night  watchers  in  1175.  Tn  141 6, 
Hoary  Barlow,  then  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, is  found  to  have  ordered  lan- 
terns and  lights  to  be  hanged  oat 
on  the  winter's  evenings  betwixt  All- 
hallowmas  and  Candlemas.  Li  our 
Eighth  Harry's  night  time,  the  ordi- 
nary lighting  and  watching  of  i^e 
streets  were  by  one  or  two  cressets, 
which  only  served  to  make  darkness 
Tisible,  and  a  few  watchmen  armed 
with  halberds  and  dim  lanterns. 
Bat  once  a  year,  on  Midsonuner 
Eve,  the  City  made  a  great  show  of 
the  Marching  Watch,  and  which 
Eing  Harry  witnessed  in  1510,  hav- 
ing come  privily  into  Westcheap  of 
Lraidon,  clothed  in  one  of  the  coats 
of  his  guard.    On  the  occasion  of 


these  night  marches  an  enormous 
bonfire  blazed  under  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  lighting  up  every  pin- 
nacle and  its  many  windows,  as 
though  a  thousand  tapers  burned 
withm.  The  streets  were  ftdl  of 
light;  over  the  doorways  of  the 
houses  were  lamps  of  glass  with  oil 
burning  in  them  all  night  (mind,  all 
night),  and  some  hung  out  branches 
of  iron  curiously  wrought,  contain- 
ing hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at 
once.  Tables  were  set  out  with 
ponderous  cakes  and  flagons  of  ale 
and  wine,  and  over  the  doors  hung 
branches  of  birch,  with  wreaths  of 
lilies  and  John's-wort,  'and  pots  of 
the  green  orpine,  in  the  bending  of 
whose  leaves  the  maiden  oould  read 
her  fate  in  love.'  (My  authority  for 
this  is  Stow.)  The  windows  and 
galleries,  then  conmion  to  the  houses 
of  London,  were  filled  with  ladies, 
the  men  standing  below  within  a 
barrier;  and  between  the  gable  roo& 
T  2 
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wero  serTantfl  and  Tenturoiw  ap- 
prentices. Music  within,  and  the 
cadence  of  sweet  voices  singing  in 
harmony.  Then  with  trumpet  and 
drum  onward  came  the  Marching 
Watch.  The  pitch  ropes  which 
burned  in  the  cressets  sent  up  their 
tongues  of  flame  and  wreaths  of 
smoke.  Seven  hundred  cresset- 
bearers,  besides  two  hundred  and 
fifty  constables^minstrels,  and  hench- 
men, to  the  amount  of  nearly  aooo. 
There  were  demi-lances,  gunners 
with  their  wheel-locks  and  arque- 
buses, archers  in  white  coats,  with 
bows  bent  and  sheafis  of  arrows  by 
their  side,  pikemen  in  bright  cors- 
lets, and  billmen  with  aprons  of 
mail.  And  so  came  and  passed  the 
Marching  Watch.  And  then  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  the  old  gloom 
upon  the  City— the  solitary  cresset 
and  the  rare  watchman. 

In  1540,  Henry  put  down  the 
Marching  Watch,  considering  the 
great  charge  to  the  City;  but  it  was 
not  until  1569  that  the  lovers  of  old 
pageants  consented  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  A  substantial  watch  was 
then  projected  for  the  safety  of  the 
City,  and  consisted  of  an  aged  man 
armed,  as  we  have  said,  with  halberd 
and  luitem,  whose  business  it  was 
to  parade  the  streets,  and  see  that 
the  proper  lights  were  hung  out  by 
the  housekeepers.    The  cry  was — 

*  Lanthorn  and  whole  candle  light. 
Hang  ont  toot  lighu.    Hear !  Hear !' 

no  doubt  to  give  thieves  notice  of 
his  coming,  and  almost  as  effectively 
as  the  clump,  clump  of  our  police- 
man's highlows. 

But,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  they 
'  made  night  hideous '  by  one  of  each 
ward  who  went  all  night  with  a 
bell,  and  at  every  lane's  end  gave 
warning  of  fire  and  candle,  and  to 
help  toe  poor  and  pray  for  the 
dead:— 

*  From  notee  or  scareflre  rest  ye  free, 
From  murdcTB,  Benedlclte.' 

And  the  breed  did  not  improve  until 
the  introduction  of  the  new  police ; 
for  the  guardian  of  the  flight  was, 
within  our  recollection,  merely  a 
great  Witney  coat  stuffed  witii  a 
superannuated  bricklayer's  labourer, 
having  sufficient  intelligence  to  bawl 
the  hour,  and  to  '  wink  hard'  (t.  e. 


not  see)  when  well  paid  for  doing 
so.  They  had  boxes  to  sleep  in— 
absurdly  called  watch-boxes — and  it 
was  said  by  Lord  Erskine  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  could  not  obtain 
sleep  by  any  of  the  usual  means, 
put  on  a  watchman's  coat,  got  into 
a  watch-box,  and  was  asleep  in  five 
minutes. 

In  1694  ft  company  was  formed 
to  light  tiie  streets  with  glass  con- 
vex lights ;  but  the  company's  lease 
expired  in  twenty-one  years,  and 
with  it  convex  lights.  Then  every 
person  whose  rent  was  io2.  was 
compelled  to  hang  out  one  or  more 
lanterns  to  bum  from,  six  to  eleven. 
So  the  cutrthroats  and  housebreakers 
were  kept  out  of  bed  till  pa«t  eleven, 
unless  there  chanced  to  be  clouds 
over  the  moon,  or  the  house  tiiey 
had  selected  to  work  in  was  under 
10/.  a  year,  and  without  a  lantern. 
Wise  fore&thers  of  ttie  City!  It 
was  not  until  1744  that  this  state  of 
things  was  matemlly  altered. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  of  London  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
that  Finsbury  and  Spitalfields  were 
as  yet  open  spaces ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Elizabeth,  dated 
from  Nonsuch,  forbidding '  the  erec- 
tions of  new  buildings  where  none 
had  existed  in  the  memory  of  man.' 
(We  are  afraid  the  ghost  of  the  gentle 
Elizabeth  must  have  an  uneasy  time 
of  it  in  this  brick  and  mortary  age.) 
This  proclamation  was  made  be- 
cause tiie  extension  of  the  City  was 
calculated  'to  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  beggars  and  the  plague,  a 
dearth  of  victuals,  an  increase  of 
artisans  more  than  could  live  toge* 
ther,  and  the  impoverishing  of  other 
cities  for  lack  of  inhabitants.'  (The 
population  of  London,  within  and 
without  the  walls,  was  in  James  I.'s 
time  about  1 50,000,  and  is  at  present 
nearly  three  millions.) 

It  was  also  stated  '  that  lack  of 
air  and  room  to  shoof  arose  out  of 
the  too  crowded  City.  Even  in  Henry 
VIII/s  time  this  '  lack  of  room  to 
shoot'  was  complained  of,  and  Henry 
was  a  great  patron  of  archery.  'Be- 
fore this  time,'  says  Hall, '  the  tpwns 
about  London,  as  Islington,  Hoxton, 
Shoreditch,  and  others,  had  so  en- 
closed the  common  fields  with 
hedges  and  ditches,  that  no  Lon- 
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doner  should  go  out  of  the  City  but 
in  the  highways.'  Of  course,  such 
treatment  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
gallant  cockneys,  'and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  City  assembled  them- 
selves  in  the  morning,  and  a  turner 
in  a  fool's  coat  came  crying  through 
the  City,  "  Shovels  and  spades !"  and 
so  many  followed  that  it  was  a 
wonder.'  Within  a  short  space  all 
the  hedges  were  cut  down  and 
ditches  filled— the  workmen  were  so 
diligent — and  this  act  the  kings 
council  approved. 

The  great  archery  grounds  were 
Finsbury  Fields ;  and  these  extended 
from  the  open  country  to  the  city 
wall— to  Moorgate-~and  the  only 
buildings  beyond  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  bowyers,  fletchers,  and  string- 
ers, the  place  since  known  as  Grub 
Street,  now  Milton  Street  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  describes 
Grub  Street  as  the  name  of  a  street 
in  London  much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems,  whence  any  mean 
production  is  called  Grub  Street. 
The  first  use  of  the  term  Grub 
Street  in  its  present  offensive  sense, 
was  made  by  Andrew  Marvel  (Cun- 
ningham), and  it  has  supplied 
abundant  illustration  for  other 
writers.  A  certain  Henry  Welby 
lived  in  Grub  Street  forty-four  years, 
and  in  that  time  was  never  seen  of 
any  one  (1636).  He  was  eighty- 
four  when  he  died,  possessed  of 
very  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire. 
This  seclusion  arose  from  an  attempt 
made  on  his  hfe  by  a  younger 
brother. 

Beyond  Grub  Street,  northward, 
the  fields  were  studded  with  archery 
marks  and  pillars  of  stone,  or 
wood,  for  targets,  surmounted  with 
some  device,  as  a  bird,  a  serpent, 
or  a  swan.  In  1594  there  were 
164  of  those  marks,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  name,  as  '  Dunstan's 
Darling,'  *  Daye's  Deed,'  *  Parkes  his 
pillar,'  *  Partridge  his  primrose.' 
why  Partxidge  should  have  had 
his  mark  called  a  primrose  we  oau  t 
imagine,  unless  for  the  alliteration, 
or  perhaps  his  friends  wanted  to 
make  game  of  Partridge.  The  short- 
est distance  was  nine  score  yards, 
and  the  longest  19,  or  380  yards. 
In  Henry  YIIL's  time  no  man  was 


allowed  to  shoot  at  less  than  11 
score,  and  our  old  ballads  tell  of 
hazel-rods  being  split  at  ao  score, 
or  400  yards,  and  sometimeajwim 
the  '  long  bow, '  we  &ncy. 

In  1737,  however,  the  butts  at 
Finsbury  had  become  reduced  to  a  i, 
and  the  longest  distance  to  1 3  score ! 
the  shortest  to  three  score,  or  60 
yards.  Davenant  has  a  hit  at  the 
archers  of  his  day,  and  laughs  at  the 
attorneys  and  proctors  who  met  in 
Finsbury  Fields  :— 

•  Like  ghosts  of  Adam  BeU  ud  Clynne>- 
Sol  seU  for  fear  they'll  shoot  at  him.' 

Shooting  the  sun  was  a  new  idea- 
shooting  the  moon  has  long  been  a 
vulgar  pastime  on  rent-days., 

What  the  wits  could  not  do  the 
builders  did ;  they  killed  the  archers, 
and  1 768  saw  the  last  effort  made  to 
preserve  tJbe  shooting-grounds  at 
Finsbury.  The  most  ancient  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  George,  established  by 
Henry  YIIL,  has  continued  in  name 
until  the  present  time,  although  we 
question  whether  19  score  and  a 
hazel  wand  would  not  overtask  the 
skill  of  their  best  marksman. 

When  we  had  the  honour  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  fraternity,  the  once 
celebrated  Master  Betty,  the  yoxmg 
Bosdus,  was  in  figure  and  skill  no 
mean  representative  of  Friar  Tuck 
of  Sherwood.  When  Master  Betty 
was  not  quite  thirteen  he  got  fifly 
pounds  a  night  I 

The  worthy  clerk  of  Copmanhurst 
naturally  suggests  quarter-staff,  a 
favourite  pastime  with  the  youth  of 
London,  and  many  a  bloody  cox- 
comb has  been  won  in  Cheap  and 
Comhill. 

The  formidable  quarter  -  staff, 
which  we  believe  is  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, was  about  six  feet  in  length. 
It  was  grast>ed  in  the  middle,  and 
thus  allowed  free  play  to  the  hands 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  could  describe  a  circle  difficult 
to  enter.  It  was  a  favourite  game 
at  all  our  country  fairs,  particularly 
in  the  west  of  England.  We  never 
saw  it  played;  but  the  degenerate 
single-stick  was  <$omman  in  our 
Iwyhood,  and  was  a  pasrtime  which 
generally  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  one  of  the  players  at  least. 

'  The  youths  of  London  used  on 
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holidays,  after  eTening  prayer,  at 
their  masters'  doors,  to  exercise 
their  swords  and  bucklers,  and  the 
maidens,  one  of  them  playing  a 
timbrel,  danced  for  garlands  hanged 
athwart  the  streets.'  A  pleasaiit 
picture  this  of  the  old  city,  and 
somewhat  difficult  of  realisation 
Dow-a-days,  as  the  timbrel  would 
have  a  sorry  chance  against  the 
'Paddington!'  '  Chelsea  I'  'Ham- 
mersmith!' of  our  noisy  omnibus 
conductors.  Card-playing  was  in 
&shion  in  Henry  VII/s  time,  but 
apprentices  were  only  allowed  to 
indulge  in  it  on  holidays,  and  then 
in  their  masters*  houses,  for  counters, 
nails,  and  points;  though  some- 
times, perhaps,  they  stole  a  visit 
like  Jin  Vin  to  the  play-table  of 
'  the  Chevalier  Beaujeau,  flower  of 
Gasoony,'  and  got  fleeced  for  their 
folly.    Chess  was  also  in  vogue. 

Bowls  were  played  in  John's  time, 
and  the  bowling-alleys  appear  to 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all 
foreigners,  and  were  'pleasant 
greeneries'  in  the  miast  of  tne  City. 
In  Henry  VIL's  time  Northumber- 
land House  in  Fenchurch  Street  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Percys,  and 
its  gardens  converted  into  bowling- 
alleys  and  its  chambers  into  'didng- 
houscs.'  We  remember  seeing  some 
thirty  years  ago  a  bowling-alley 
somewhere  in  Clerkenwell,  and 
which  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
once  adorned  with  bowers  and  al- 
coves. A  memorial  stone  to  some 
depuH^ed  player  displayed  a  poetical 
epitaph  in  which  the  terms  of  the 
game  were  applied  to  describe  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased. 

Bull-  and  bear-baiting  were  fa- 
vourite sports  with  the  Court  of  the 
gentle  Eliza,  and,  with  cockfighting,* 
continued  long  after  to  be  popular 
pastimes  of  the  Londoners.  Boys 
brought  fighting  cocks  to  school  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  fought  them 
before  their  master, — an  odd  way  of 
teaching  a  lad  'his  humanities, 
look  ye!*— and  some  may  perhaps 
remember  to  have  heard  the  gross 
but  graphic  '  Wednesbury '  ballad, 
wherein  the  order  of  a  main  is  de- 
scribed.     Wrestling  was  perhaps, 

*  CockHghting  was  introdaced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Romans,  though  frequently 
supprc^ed. 


next  to  archery,  the  fevourite  sport 
of  the  Londoners,  and  there  were, 
doubtless  many  who  could  have** 
withstood  a  Cornish  hug,  or  Devon- 
shire kick,  and  given  a  back£&ll  or 
cross  buttock  to  any  man  of  our 
day.  The  prizes  contended  for  were 
either  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  red-gold  ring, 
or  a  pipe  of  wina 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  civic  court  were  wont  to  take 
their  way  to  Finsbury  Fields,  and 
there  have  men  two  by  two  set  to 
wrestle  before  them.  After  all  was 
over  live  rabbits  were  set  loose 
among  the  crowd  to  make  sport  for 
them,  and  very  probably  to  allow 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to  depart  in  peace  without  the  tag- 
rag  and  bobtail  which  accompany 
a_Lord  Mayor  when  on  show  now- 
a^days.  '  At  times,  says  old  Fitz, 
'  all  the  youth  of  the  City  went  in 
the  fields  to  play  at  ball,'  and  for 
which  the  'Prentice  club  no  doubt 
was  used.  The  scholars  had  their 
ball — ^the  tradesmen  their  ball,  and 
'  the  anciente  sort,  the  fathers  and 
the  wealthy  citizens,  came  on  horse- 
back' to  see  the  fun;  and  these 
pleasant  gatherings  continued  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  and 
only  passed  away  with  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Tennis  was  also  a  ball-game  in 
vogue,  we  believe,  as  early  as 
Henry  V.,  and  Shakspere  is  not 
guilty  of  an  anachronism  when  he 
makes  Henry  say  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  has  brought  the  present  of 
tenms-balls, 

'  When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these 

balls. 
We  will  in  God's  name  play  a  set  shall  strike 
His  father's  cro^-n  into  the  hazard.' 

Tennis  continued  and  continues  a 
favourite  game  with  those  who  have 
leisure  for  its  exercise,  and  fine  ex- 
ercise it  is. 

The  river  of  Wells  flowed  outside 
Cripplegate,  and  passing  through 
the  partially  fenny  ground  of  Moor- 
fields,  made  near  West  Smithfield  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  called  the 
Horse  Pool,  where  the  beasts  were 
watered  on  the  Friday  cattle-market. 
Fitzstephen  calls  it  that  vast  lake ; 
and  here,  when  it  was  hard  frozen, 
the  youths  of  London  came  to  sport, 
riding  on  blocks  of  ice  drawn  over 
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it  as  sledgea :  and  skating  '  with 
.  the  Telocity  of  a  bird/  upon  skates 
made  of  legbones  of  some  animal, 
an  iron  shod  staff  being  nsed  as  a 
propeller.  Sometimes  the  skaters 
met  in  friendly  battle,  and  wounds 
frequently  ensued. 

The  citizens  of  London  had  the 
light  ofhunting  in  Middlesex,  Hert- 
fordshire, the  Chiltems,  and  in  Kent 
as  fiir  as  the  river  Gray,  and  through 
Oripplegate  they  went  to  hawking 
in  the  surrounding  country. 

These  were  some  of  the  out-door 
pastimes  of  our  gallant  cockney 
ancestors ;  but  eren  old  Tom  Bound- 
ing and  the  Epping  Hunt  are  now 
thmgsofthe  pastl 

It  would  be  interesting,  no  doubt, 
to  inquire  closely  into  the  govern- 
ment and  commercial  progress  of  a 
dty  which  exorcises  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lized and  imcivilized  world,  but  such 
considerations  are  from  our  purpose. 
We  must  not  pass  by,  however,  the 
City  Companies  altogether,  though 
the  briefest  notice  shall  suffice. 
There  are  nineiy-one  companies,  of 
which  the  Weavers  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  established  1184.  Mr. 
Madox,  in  his  '  Fimia  Burge'  gives 
precedence  to  the  bakers  and  sad- 
dlers. The  Woolmen  must  have 
been  incorporated  very  early,  as  wool 
was  an  article  of  considerable  export 
Dr.  Hughson,  writing  in  1 805,  quotes 
'a  late  ingenious  publication,'  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  en- 
hanced value  of  many  manufiEK^tures 
from  the  raw  or  unimproved  mate- 
rials to  their  produce  at  market: 
'One  hundred  pounds  laid  out  in 
wool,  and  that  wool  manufactured 
into  goods  for  the  Turkey  market, 
and  raw  silks  brought  home  and 
manufactured  hero,  will  increase 
that  one  hundred  pounds  to  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  quantity  of 
silk  sent  to  New  Spain  would  rotum 
ten  thousand  pounds.  .  .  Steel  may 
be  made  near  three  hundred  times 
dearer  than  gold  weight  for  weight, 
for  six  of  the  finest  steel  wiro 
springs  for  watch  pendulums  shall 
weigh  but  one  grain,  and  be  worth 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pence 
for  the  six,  whereas  one  grain  of 
gold  is  wortii  but  twopence.'  The 
history  of  the  wool  traffic  is  very 


curious,  but  would  occupy  too  much 
space  for  us  to  enter  upon.  The 
Steel  Yard  Company  also  existed 
from  Henry  IIL's  time  to  1551, 
when  it  lost  its  privilege.  It  was 
composed  of  Flemings  and  Ger- 
mans, and  for  many  years  they 
were  the  principal  exporters  of  the 
staple  commodities  of  England. 
Twelve  companies  are  styled  the 
Honourable,  namely.  Mercers,  Gro- 
cers, Drapers,  FishmoDgers,  Gold- 
smiths, Skinners,  Merohimt  Taylors, 
Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmongers, 
Vintners,  and  Clothworkers,  all 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
dinners  and  the  largeness  of  their 
charity.  Formerly  the  election  of 
officers  was  attended  with  great 
state  and  ceremony  and  general 
feasting.  Huge  sideboards  of  plate 
were  displayed;  pyres  of  sandal- 
wood burned  in  chafing-dishes; 
tables  laden  with  barons  of  beef 
and  hoBi^  heads,  interspersed  with 
dishes  of  brawn,  fat  swans,  and 
conger,  and  «ea  hogs,  great  birds 
with  fittie  birds  togetiier;  leche 
Lombard,  made  (or  rather  ajm» 
pounded)  of  pork  braized  in  a 
mortar  with  eggs,  raisins,  dates, 
sugar,  salt,  pepper,  spices,  milk  of 
almonds,  and  red  wine,  the  whole 
boiled  in  a  bladder  ^what  is  a  haggis 
to  this?);  and  to  l^ese  a  multitude 
of  other  savoury  dishes  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  After  dinner, 
whilst  spiced  bread,  hippocras,  and 
comfits  went  round,  the  election 
took  place;  and  then  came  the 
master  and  wardens  with  garlands 
on  their  heads  (some  we  have  known 
would  have  looked  very  comical  in 
such  headgear),  preceded  by  min- 
strels and  that  great  English  insti- 
tution, the  beadle.  The  garlands 
were  removed,  and,  like  Cinderella's 
slipper,  tried  on  by  many  of  the 
assistants,  but,  strange  to  say,  fitted 
only  their  original  wearers  unless 
there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  up. 
Thus  fate-selected,  tiie  wardens  were 
chosen  and  duly  sworn,  the  loving 
cup  of  spiced  hippocras  or  claret 
wine  passed  from  the  old  warden  to 
the  new,  and  then  (they  having 
drunk  each  other's  joDy  good 
healths)  the  new  warden  received 
his  garland,  and  the  congratulations 
of  ue  fraternity.    Some  mystery  or 
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play  followed,  Noah's  Flood  was 
one  of  them  (no  doubt  at  Fish- 
mongers' Hall),  then  another  loving 
cnp,  and  all  departed.  On  the 
following  Sonday  a  mass  was  said 
for  all  brethren  and  sisters,  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  a  minor  feast 
held,  and  the  liveries  (in  which  it 
was  a  citizen's  pride  to  appear)  paid 
for.  Part  of  these  ceremonies,  much 
shorn  of  their  splendour,  we  have 
seen ;  we  believe  each  Company  has 
its  peculiar  formula. 

The  real  duties  of  the  Company 
were  to  bind  apprentices  and  keep 
the  same  in  good  order,  to  preserve 
the  respectability  of  the  craft  by 
fining  and  imprisoning  the  unfair 
trader.  One  Simon  Potkin,  of 
Aldgate,had  been  fined  for  putting 
starch  into  lus  comfits  (we  modems 
supplement  arsenic  and  yerditer); 
Simon  was  fined  again  for  saying, 
'  He  had  given  money  to  Ms  com- 
pany to  sell  at  lus  own  firee  will;' 
there  was  not  much  wit  in  the  re- 
mark, but  Simon  Potkin  had  to  pay 
3s.  yL  for  a  swan,  '  to  be  eaten  by 
the  Master  and — himself,'  and  to 
incur  the  immortaliiy  now  given  to 
his  name  and  transgression.  Free- 
men were  bound  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  trade,  or  be  heavily  fined. 

The  apprentices  were  troublesome 
fellows,  and  would  not  at  all  times 
confine  themselves  to  '  the  throwts, 
shirts,  doublets,  and  coats  which 
were  only  honest  and  clean,'  but 
would  now  and  then  appear  '  in  a 
doak  of  pepadore,  with  hose  lined 
with  taffety,  and  shirts  edged  with 
silver,'  and  so  get  clapped  up  in 
prison. 

In  1582  the  'prentices  required 
an  act  of  Common  CouncQ  to  keep 
them  in  order.  They  were  ordered 
to  wear  no  apparel  but  what  they 
leoeiTed  from  meir  masters,  no  hat, 
but  a  woollen  cap  without  any  silk 
in  or  about  the  same.  To  wear 
neither  ruffles,  cuflSs,  loose  collars, 
nor  other  thing  than  a  ruff  a  yard 
and  a  half  long  at  the  collar.  To 
wear  no  doublets  but  of  canvas, 
fostian,  sackclotii,  English  leather 
or  woollen,  without  any  gold,  silver, 
or  silk  trimming,  and  no  other 
colours  than  white,  blue,  or  russet, 
and  all  of  the  plainest  cui  To 
wear  no  pumps,  slippers,  or  shoes 


but  of  English  leather,  without 
being  pinched,  edged  or  stitched, 
nor  girdles  nor  garters  other  than  of 
crewel,  woollen  thread  or  leather, 
without  being  garnished.  To  wear 
no  sword,  digger,  or  other  weapon 
but  a  knife;  nor  a 'ring,  jewel  of 
gold  or  silver,  nor  silk  in  any  part 
of  his  apparel,  on  pain  of  being 
punished  by  his  master  for  the  first 
offence;  to  be  publicly  whipped 
in  hAl  for  the  second,  and  for  a 
third,  to  serve  six  months  longer 
than  specified  in  his  indenture. 
Neither  was  he  to  frequent  any 
dancing,  fencing,  or  music  schools — 
no  Argyll  Booms,  music  halls,  nor 
Cremomes,  under  the  pnalties 
aforesaid.  'How  jolly  awful,'  eh/ 
young  fellahs  ?  Besides,  you  were 
ordei^  by  your  indentures  'to 
make  speedy  return  when  you  shall 
be  sent  on  your  master's  or  mis- 
tress's business.  You  shall  be  of 
gentie  and  lowly  speech  and  be- 
haviour towards  all  men,  especially 
to  all  your  governors.' 

Nor  were  the  apprentices  alone 
subject  to  restrictions  in  dress,  as 
in  1597  (three  years  earlier)  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Elizabeth 
against  excess  of  apparel,  gold 
chains,  and  cloaks — the  latter  made 
so  long  that  they  reached  to  the 
heels.  Daggers  were  to  be  limited 
to  twelve  inches  beside  the  hilts, 
and  three  feet  only  were  allowed  for 
swords. 

Cloth  Fair,  Ironmonger  Lane, 
Fish  Street,  were  occupied  by  the 
trades  they  indicate;  Foster  Lane 
sheltered  the  Goldsmiths;  and' 
Cheapside,  between  Bow  Church 
and  Friday  Street,  was  called  the 
Mercery.  Blackwell  Hall  claimed 
the  'V^llen-drapers,  and  Soper 
Lane  the  Grocers  or  Pepperers,  as 
they  were  named  Newgate  Street 
and  Stocks  Market,  the  site  of  tiie 
present  Mansion  House,  divided  the 
Butchers,  and  the  Tanners  were 
found  '  without  Newgate  and  with- 
out Cripplegate.' 

The  companies  rendered  great 
services  to  the  community  by  secur- 
ing supplies  of  com  and  coal,  and 
selling  them  in  time  of  scarcity  to 
the  poorer  citizens  at  a  moderate 
price.  Sir  Simon  Eyre  at  his  own 
expense  erected  public  granaries  at 
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Leadenhall,  and  Sir  Stephen  Brown 
k>ent  out  shipe  to  Dantzic  for  rye 
com,  whereby  he  brought  down  the 
price  of  wheat  from  three  shillings 
a  bushel  to  half  that  price :  so  Sir 
Stephen  Brown  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  Free  Trader.  This  was  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  money  for  com  was 
80  scarce,  says  the  chronicler,  '  that 
the  poor  people  were  enforced  to 
make  their  bread  of  fearae  roots.' 
Boger  Achily,  Mayor  in  1 511,  also 
deserves  honourable  mention,  as  in 
a  time  of  prospective  dearth  he 
stored  the  Leadenhall  granary  with 
every  species  of  grain.  He  likewise 
drained  Moorfields,  and  ma^le  roads 
and  bridges  to  the  adjoining  villages. 
As  there  was  frequently  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  Company  and  the 
Corporation  on  these  sales  of  com, 
it  was  arranged  in  1578  that  5000 
quarters  were  to  be  kept  between 
the  twelve  Great  Companies.  At 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  the  public 
granaries  were  destroyed  and  never 
replaced. 


The  Companies  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  assist  the  sovereign 
with  loans,  and  so  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  mas- 
sacres and  spoliations,  were  expelled 
from  England  by  Edward  I.,  and 
were  not  permitted  to  re-establish 
themselves  until  Rabbi  Manasseh 
Ben  Israel  of  Amsterdam  obtained 
Cromwell's  permission  for  their  re- 
tum.  (Jewin  Street  is  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Jewish  burying-ground, 
and  the  only  place  in  England  where 
they  were  permitted  to  bury  their 
dead.)  To  the  time  of  the  exodus 
in  1290,  the  Jews  had  been  the 
principal  money  lenders,  their  rate 
of  usury  being  in  11 58  from  2^/.  to 
yl,  in  the  pound  per  week,  or  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  60  per  cent ;  and  that 
tradition  amongst  others  seems  to 
have  come  down  to  the  present 
generation  of  money-lenders.  The 
Jews  became  enormously  richi  by 
their  traffic,  and  consequently  were 
hated  by  the  less  prosperous  and 
persecuted  by  the  more  powerful. 

When  they  were  banished  alto- 
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gether  from  England,  and  their  de- 
parture soon  made  gold  and  silver 
coin  difficult  to  come  by,  the  Sove- 
reigns constituted  the  Companies 
their  bankers.  Queen  Elizal^eth 
seenis  to  have  been  a  constant  and 
irresistible  borrower,  paying  no  in- 
terest. Very  like  *  stand  and  deliver ' 
with  her!  But  the  gentle  Eliza 
once  found  herself  vri th  a  balance  in 
hand,  and  she  made  the  citizens 
borrow  their  own  money  of  her  in 


sums  of  50?.  to  500?.,  on  security  of 
gold  or  silver  plate  at  7  per  cent. 
In  1567  her  Grace  established  the 
first  lottery,  and  compelled  the  Com- 
panies to  take  shares.  But  it  seems, 
as  wo  have  said,  the  prizes  were  not 
forthcoming.  Her  Majesty  also  de- 
vised Patentees  for  almost  every- 
thing but  'Bread.'  Nevertheless, 
despite  these  bleedings,  the  Com- 
panies furnished  no  less  than  10,000 
men  and  thirty-eight  ships  for  the 
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defence  of  the  country  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  threatened  to  in- 
vade us— and  would  do  so  again  in 
defence  of '  our  tight  little  island.' 

There  is  a  Company,  not  one  of  the 
City  Companies,  which  deserves  a 
word  or  two — the  East  India  Com- 
pany, established  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  (1601),  to  establish  a  com- 
merce with  Arabia,  Persia,  India, 


China,  and  several  of  the  Indian 
Islands;  the  first  subscription  be- 
ing only  7^9,782?.  I  OS.  It  was 
subsequently  increased  to  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  Company  under- 
went vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad 
fortune ;  but  ultimately  attained  to 
the  government  of  100,000,000  of 
people,  and  maintained  armies. 
The  first  India  House  was  a  tene- 
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ment  called  the  Gree?}  Gate,  and  was 
at  one  time  occupied  by  the  benevo- 
lent alderman  Philip  Malpas,  whose 
house  was  sacked  by  Jack  Caide  and 
his  rabble.  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
the  Frenchman,  John  Mutas,  who 
harboured  many  of  his  countrymen 
to  calendar  'wolsteda'  This,  and 
other  acts  detrimental  to  the  citizens. 


caused  the  riot  on  Evil  May  Day, 
1 51 7,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  The  Green  Gate  and  the  ad- 
joining residences  of  Sir  William 
Craven  (1610),  (father  of  the  great 
Lord  Craven,)  remained  the  India 
House  until  1726,  when  a  new  one 
was  erected,  and  which  gave  place 
to  the   present  building  in  1799, 
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being   subsequently  enlarged   and 
ornamented.  t 

We  have  spoken  of  the  conduitg 
running  with  wine — white  and  claret 
wine— the  Great  Conduit  in  Cheap, 
all  one  June  afternoon  (i  1 5  3  3)  on 


the  marriage  of  Anna  Botoyn ;  bat 
the  moet  precious  liquor— water — 
first  flowed  from  the  conduit  in 
West  Cheap  in  1285,  brought  hither 
from  Tyburn  through  leaden  pipes, 
which  took  fifty  years  to  lay  down. 


CoSULIT  AT  BavSWATEK. 


Tyburn  and  Baynard's  Water,  or 
Bayswatcr,  furnished  ten  more  con- 
duits, and  were  periodically  visited 
by  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City 
Hunt  when,  before  and  after  dinner, 
the  hare  and  the  fox  were  hunted 
and  killed  even  in  St.  Gileses  Fields. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  then 
went  to  dinner  at  the  Banqueting 
House,  at  the  head  of  the  conduit  in 
Oxford  Road  (where  Stratford  Place 
now  stands),  and  when,  no  doubt, 
as  the  old  song  runs — 


\\They  dipped  the  fore-pad  in  a  bumper. 
And  drunk  my  lord's  health  in  good  wine.' 

In  James  I.'s  time,  the  conduit 
water  was  carried  about  by  a  man 
called  a  Tankard  Bearer.  He  bore 
a  large  can  on  his  shoulders,  towels 
over  his  breast  and  back,  and  dis- 
XX)sed  of  the  conduit  waters  by  the 
quart  or  gallon,  and  was,  in  &ct,  a 
walking  pump.  In  1620,  the  New 
Eiver  Company  was  incorporated  to 
supply  water  through  wooden  pipes. 
James  L  took  great  interest  in  the 
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nndertakiiig— and  fell  into  the  river. 
Hngh  Myddelton,  the  projector,  was 
made  a  baronet ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
know,  from  Mr.  Smiles's  recent  re- 
search, did  not  get  into  hot  water  as 
reported,  but  was  well  rewarded  for 
his  enterprise.  The  shares  of  the 
company  (seventy-five  in  number), 
sold  for  many  years  at  only  5/.  each, 
but  within  a  few  years  a  share  has 
realised  10,000/. 

In  1582,  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutch- 
man, and  denizen  of  the  City,  erected 
engines  for  raising  a  water  supply 
from  the  Thames  by  converting  the 
watercourses  into  cataracts  or  rapids, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
navigation;  these  works  were  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire  in  i774»  and 
in  1822  were  removed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  When  a  boy  we  saw 
them  in  operation.  Two  or  three 
large  slimy  wheels  plashing  and 
dashing,  and  working  cranks  and 
rods.    Terribly  frightened  we  were ! 

The  water  supply  somewhat  in- 
congruously remmds  one  of  the 
inreat  fires  which  have  devastated 
London.  One  in  1086,  when  St. 
Paul's  and  all  the  churches  from  the 
east  to  the  west  gate  were  burnt 
Another  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
nearly  consumed  the  City.  The 
fire  on  London  Bridge  in  121a 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Then 
there  was  the  Great  Fire  in  1666. 
Mr.  Pepys  was  called  about  three  in 
the  morning  of  September  and  to 
see  the  beginning  of  this  great  fire, 
which  was  not  to  cease  unUl  the  7th. 
Both  he  and  John  Evelyn  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  saw '  the  sky  like  the 
top  of  a  burning  oven  visible  for 
forty  miles  round,  and  to  which  dis- 
tance tiie  smoke  extended,  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fiames,  the  shrieking  of 
the  women  and  children,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches  was 
l&e  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air 
about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that  at 
last  no  one  could  approach  it  The 
stones  flew  like  gi^nadoes,  and  the 
melting  lead  ran  down  the  street  in 
a  stream,  and  the  very  pavement 
glowed  with  ./?en/  redness.  '  The  fire 
began  at  a  bidcer^s  in  Pudding  Lane,* 

*  The  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  set 
up  to  commemorate  this  event,  stands  about 
202  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  be- 
gan.    The  shaft  and  base  of  the  pillar 


and  destroyed  in  four  days  eighty* 
nine  churches,  including  St  Paul's, 
the  city  gates,  Eoyal  Exchange, 
Custom  House,  Guildhall,  Sion  Col- 
lege, and  many  other  public  buOd- 
ings,  13,200  houses,  and  laid  waste 
in  all  400  streets.  The  ruins  covered 
436  acres,  and  extended  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Temple  Church  on 
one  side.  Fleet  Street  and  to  Fetter 
Lane  on  the  other.  On  the  nortii- 
east  they  reached  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
The  streets  were  very  narrow,  and 
the  houses  bmlt  of  wood  and  plaster 
— ^usually  with  a  large  well-stair- 
case, which  acted  like  a  chimney. 
Before  the  fire  the  houses  nearly 
touched  each  other  at  top,  and  light 
and  air  were  almost  excluded.  Pos- 
sibly Elizabeth's  'Non-such'  pro- 
clamation led  to  this  economy  of 
space,  though  the  old  houses  de- 
stroyed by  tiie  %iQ  occupied  more 
ground  tlmn  those  built  upon  their 
sites,  when  their  gardens  and  open 
spaces  were  covered  with  buildings. 
The  few  streets  which  were  paved 
sloped  downward  to  the  centre,  and 
formed  a  channel  filled  mostly  with 
no  very  agreeable  or  sightly  matter. 
So  the  fire— dreadfril  calamity  that 
it  was— hurried  forward  the  material 
improvement  of  our  street  thorough- 
£Eum 

ai«  exactly  of  the  same  height,  vis.,  303 
feet.  It  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  isolated 
column  in  the  world,  there  being  345  stairs 
of  black  marble,  and  the  whole  cost  was 
about  14,500/.  Thei-e  were  originally  three 
inscriptions  in  Latin,  and  one  in  English, 
which  were  obliterated  by  James  II. ;  re-cat 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  finally 
erased  by  order  of  the  Common  Council, 
Jan.  a6, 1831.  The  English  vei-sion,  which 
produced  Pope*s  well-known  lines — 

!  '.Where  liondon's  column  pointing  to  the  skieSi 
like  a  Ull  bully  lifts  It  head  and  Uee»' 

was  as  follows  : — 

•TmS  PILLAB  WAS  SET  VP  IN  PBB- 
PETUALL  BEMXHBRANCE  OF  THAT  DBEAI^ 
PLTi  BtlBNINO  OP  THIS  PB0TE8TANT  OTT, 
BEOUK  AlO)  OABBYED  OUT  BT  Y"  TREACH* 
EST  AND  MALICE  OF  T*  POPISH  FACnOK, 
IN  T»  BURNINQ  OF  SBPTEM.  IN  T*  TEAB 
OP  OUR  LORD,  1666,  IN  ORDER  TO  T»  CAR- 
RYINQ  ON  THEIR  HORRID  PLOTT  FOR  EX- 
TIRPATING Y«  PROTESTANT  RELIGION  AND 
OLD  ENGLISH  LIBERTY,  AND  Y«  INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  POPERY  AND  SLAVERY.* 

This  has  been  veiy  pix>perly  erased. 
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Swithin's  Alley,  by  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  was  a  merchant's  house 
of  that  name,  and  some  twenty  odd 
honfles  were  erected  on  its  site. 
Copthall  Conrt  was  a  Dutch  mer- 
chimt's  house,  and  Princes  Street, 
going  into  Lothbory,  was  occupied 
by  one  great  honse  before  the  fire, 
^ng's  Arms  Yard  in  Coleman  Street 
was  an  inn  with  stabling  for  horses ; 
BO  that  more  honses  were  erected, 
although  the  streets  were  widened 
and  improved.  The  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  fire  are  from  the 
'  London  Gazette,'  and  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  its  progress. 

Immediately  after  the  Great 
Fire  erery  alderman  had  to  provide 
buckets  and  hand-squirts  at  his 
dwelling :  hence,  no  doubt,  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  former  in 
the  old  halls  and  warehouses  in  the 
City.  There  were  many  precautions 
to  be  enforced  on  the  cry  of  fire :  an 
armed  man  was  to  be  placed  at 
every  doorway  with  a  bucket  of 
water;  lanterns  were  to  be  lighted 
and  hung  out  All  persons  except 
those  summoned  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
were  enjoined  to  keep  within  the 
houses,  and  a  bell  was  to  be  rung 


and  the  street  patrolled.  Brokers  on 
'Change  were  required  to  attend  and 
guard  the  goods  committed  to  their 
charge;  and  these  regulaticHis  con- 
tinued in  force,  although  neglected 
in  the  observance,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  a  fire-watch,  November, 

1791. 

One  word  on  the  old  curfew  beU, 
generally  regarded  as  a  tyrannous 
institution  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
nothing  else.  It  really  seems  to 
have  been  a  necessary  act  of  police 
to  insure  the  extinguishment  of 
fires  in  houses  so  very  combustibly 
constructed  as  were  those  of  our 
fore&thers.  In  the  'Antiquaiian 
Bepertory '  there  is  a  drawing  and 
description  of  an  ancient  curfew,  or 
cover-fire,  an  instrument  by  which 
the  embers  on  the  hearth  oonld  be 
effectually  extinguished.  It  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  Dutch  oven, 
and  formed  of  pieces  of  copper 
riveted  together,  being  about  ten 
inches  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  nine 
deep.  The  curfew  bell  was  rung, 
therefore,  to  compel  the  use  of  thu 
instrument,  and  not  merely  to  send 
naughty  Londoners  to  bed  whether 
they  li^  it  or  not 
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CHAPTER  I. 
'  T  NEVER  saw  such  rain  in  my 
1    life.' 

'My  dear,  it  always  rains  at 
Grenoa.' 

'  Then  why  does  "  Murray  "  say 
that  Genoa  is  a  dry  place,  with  sharp 
cutting  winds?' 

'My  dear,  ''Murray"  makes  a 
mistake.  I  have  been  here— let  me 
flee — six  times;  and  every  time  it 
has  been  just  Uke  this,  close,  muggy 
weather,  and  raining  warm  water. 

VOL.  IX.— NO.  LH. 


'  I  suppose  it  is  the  time  of  the 
year?' 

'October:  yes— I  have  always 
been  here  in  October,  certainly — on 
the  way  to  Rome;  but  if  a  place 
were  ever  dry  and  cold,  one  would 
fancy  it  would  be  just  in  October.  I 
can't  say  though  that  I  ever  saw  it 
pelt  as  it  does  now :  it  is  more  like 
lloman  rain.' 

'A  nice  prospect  for  the  Magral' 

'That  odious  Magra!  How  people 
can  say  that  there  is  a  road  from 
Genoa  to  Pisa,  when  there  is  that 
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thing  right  acroM  the  middle  of  it, 
I  caDDOt  imagioe !' 
Snch  was  the  dialogue  which  took 

Slace  hetween  Mra.  Leslie  and  her 
aughter  Mary,  as  they  waited  the 
anmrnons  to  the  table  d'hote  in  their 
marble-floored  apartment  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Croix  de  Malte  at  Genoa. 
Mary  was  in  rather  delicate  health, 
and  her  mother  was  taking  her  to 
Rome  for  the  winter  in  the  hope  of 
hriDKing  some  roses  into  her  cheeks. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  seriously 
the  matter,  but  her  lack  of  bloom 
was  mortifying  to  maternal  yanity. 
'  Don't  talk  of  being  pale,  my  dear,' 
Mrs.  Leslie  used  to  say ; '  paleness  is 
one  thing,  and  sallowness  is  another. 
I  was  a  pale  girl  myself,  but  as  to 
yon,  yon  look  like  a  bit  of  waxwork 
fifty  years  old.  Ton  are  neyer  fit 
to  be  seen  except  by  candlelight.' 
She  need  not  have  been  nneasy: 
many  a  rosy-cheeked  damsel  was 
thrown  altogether  into  the  shade  by 
her  pale  daughter. 

*  Blanche,  are  you  ready?'  said 
Mary,  knocking  at  the  door  of  an 
nner  room.  '  Well,  I  must  say,'  as 
Blanche  made  her  appearance, '  that 
Annette  has  turned  you  out  in  good 
style ;  you  don't  look  as  if  you  had 
spent  great  part  of  yesterday  on  the 
topof  MontCenis.' 

Blanche  was  not  Mrs.  Leslie's 
daughter,  though  her  name  was 
also  Leslie,  but  her  niece,  and  the 
two  cousins  were  the  closest  of 
friends;  yery  much  alike  in  spirit 
and  animation,  but  in  appearance 
such  a  contrast,  that  each  appeared 
to  peculiar  advantage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tbo  other.  Blanche  was 
very  tail,  with  a  commanding  sweep 
of  figure,  while  Mary  was  rather 
square  and  substantial ;  Blanche  had 
a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  and 
a  profusion  of  soft,  sunny-brown 
hair,  whose  natural  ringlets  could 
scarcely  be  controlled  by  the  plait- 
ings  and  twistings  which  fashion  re- 
quired ;  but  all  this,  though  exces» 
sively  pretty,  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  charm  of  Mary's  fine  dark 
eyeSi  and  beautifully-moulded  head, 
on  which  the  black  hair,  braided  as 
closely  as  possible,  shone  glo6sy  and 
smooth  as  velvet  Li  short,  they 
would  have  made  a  perfect  tableau 
as  Bosalind  and  Gelia, 


Blanche  had  been  oofDodaMj 
spoilt  by  her  dear  mamma,  who  had 
been  left  very  young  a  widow  with 
this  only  child,  bat  wbb,  happily 
perhaps,  had  died  before  the  spoil- 
mg  had  gone  serionsly  deep,  and 
had  left  her  daughter,  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress  of  thirteen,  to  the  joint 
guardianship  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  and  of  some  old  friends  of 
her  own.  Lord  and  Lady  Beresford, 
who,  having  no  unmarried  daugh- 
ter, had  insisted  on  taking  Blanche 
to  live  with  them  immediately  after 
her  noother's  death,  now  about  four 
years  ago;  and  she  had  continued 
to  be  the  tvfant  de  ht  maiwn  ever 
since,  to  the  extreme  pleasure  of  the 
old  couple,  and  apparently  with 
tolerable  contentment  to  herself, 
imtil  thievery  autumn,  when,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  she  had  taken  a 
sudden  freak  to  go  to  Rome  with 
her  aunt  and  cousin. 

This  freak  she  had  performed,  it 
must  be  confessed,  rather  with  the 
precipitation  of  a  spoiled  child  than 
with  the  demureness  to  be  expected 
from  a  damsel  of  seventeen.  She 
had  been  brought  to  town  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Beresford,  who  came  up 
in  the  hope,  that  now,  Sebastopoi 
being  at  last  taken,  any  day  might 
bring  them  home  their  only  son, 
who  had  been  some  years  absent  on 
active  service  even  before  his  r^- 
ment,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Crimea.  One  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Leslie's  house  in 
Green  Street  was  astir  with  prepa- 
ration, portmanteaus  and  milliners' 
baskets  being  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  ladies  and 
ladies'  maids  in  earnest  consultation 
over  them— just  three  days,  in  fact, 
before  the  southward  journey  was  to 
begin—Lady  Beresford's  carriage 
drove  to  the  door,  and  out  stepped 
Blanche  alone. 

'  I  am  going  with  you  to  Rome,' 
was  her  greeting  to  her  astonished 
aunt ;  'don't  say  no,  for  I  am  quite 
determined ;  so  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  done  about  passports,  please 
to  do  it ;  and  as  to  the  money,  you 
must  settle  all  that  afterwards.' 

'My  dear,  does  Lady  Beresford 
approve?' 

'  Highly  disapproves,  of  course ; 
very  angry  indeed ;  but  I  have  had 
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it  all  oat  with  her^  and  she  knows 
she  can't  help  it:  so  please^  please^ 
dear  annt^  don't  be  cross.  It  is  all 
settled;  and  Annette  is  to  come  in 
the  evening  with  my  Inggage,  for  I 
am  going  to  stay  here  till  you  go/ 

Mrs.  Leslie  remonstrated;  Maiy 
remonstrated^  though  so  very  glad, 
that  her  remonstrances  lacked  force ; 
but  it  was  all  the  same— Blanche 
was  quite  determined;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  much  cross-questioning 
that  she  coodescended  to  reveal  the 
reasons  of  her  proceeding,  which 
were  not  received  by  her  aunt  and 
cousin  with  the  gravity  she  ex- 
pected. However,  Mrs.  Leslie,  of 
course,  made  a  point  of  going  to 
Lady  Beresford  as  soon  as  possible 
for  a  private  consultation,  about 
which  her  niece  knew  nothing :  the 
result  of  which  was  that  it  was  set- 
tled, though  most  reluctantly  on  the 
port  of  the  poor  old  couple,  that  the 
wilful  child  must  have  her  way; 
and  accordingly  she  had  set  forth 
with  the  Leslies,  and  found  herself 
with  them,  on  the  rainy  afternoon 
n  question,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix 
do  Malte,  at  Genoa. 

'Did  you  ever  see  such  rain?* 
was  her  first  remark,  as  it  had  been 
Mary's. 

*  We  were  just  sayiug,'  said  Mary, 
'  that  we  have  a  charming  prospect 
for  the  Magra.  It  serves  us  right 
for  aiding  and  abetting  you,  you 
oaughty  child.  If  we  are  drowned, 
I  shall  always  say  you  were  the 
Jonah.' 

'  Satisfactory  the  information  will 
be  to  the  fishes,'  said  Blanche 
laughing.  * 

*  A  disconsolate  damsel  running 
away  from  her  guardians  always 
comes  to  grief,'  persisted  Mary ; '  it 
'Would  not  be  moral  if  she  did  not, 
for  the  sake  of  example.' 

Blanche  held  up  her  head;  her 
aunt  and  cousin  often  affronted  her 
by  laughing  at  her  precipitate 
flight. 

*  You  may  throw  back  that  silly 
little  head  of  yours,'  said  her  aunt, 
*  but  I  shall  always  say  the  same: 
that  you  are  behaving  like  a  sim- 
pleton. I  should  think  you  were  the 
only  girl  in  England  who  would  run 
away  for  fear  of  having  to  marry  a 
young    officer   whom    every    one 


speaks  well  of,  and  who  really  must 
have  a  great  deal  in  him,  to  be  so 
steady  to  his  profession,  and  heir  to 
a  peerage  besides.' 

*  There  are  maidena  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by 

far. 
Who  would  gladly  ^be  bride  to  the  young 
Locbinvar;' 

sang  Mary,  in  her  gay,  musical 
voice. 

'I  don't  care,'  said  Blanche, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself.  '  If  he 
were  an  archangel  I  would  have 
done  just  the  same.  Fancy  writing 
to  a  man,  and  telling  him  to  make 
haste  home  and  marry  me:  me, 
whom  he  has  never  seen ;  and  all 
because  I  have  money !  And  what 
sort  of  muff  must  he  be  to  do  it  ?' 

'My  dear,  he  has  not  done  it,' 
said  Mary,  shouting  with  laughter. 

'  Gome,  be  just,  silly  child,'  said 
her  aunt ; '  his  sentiments  have  in  no 
way  transpired;  you  don't  even 
know  whether  his  lordship's  letter 
ever  reached  him.' 

'  A  couple  of  old  simpletons,  beg- 
ging their  pardons,'  said  Mary, '  to 
have  shown  their  game.  If  they 
had  only  let  Colonel  Beresford  come 
home,  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
held  their  stupid  tongues,  you 
would  have  been  safe  to  have  &llen 
in  love  with  each  other.' 

'Fancy,'  said  Blanche,  still  in 
high  indignation,  'when  I  have 
never  been  out,  never  seen  anything 
of  life,  to  book  me  in  that  way :  to 
tell  me  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and 
that  dearest  mamma  had  agreed  to 
it:  a  likely  thing!  You  know, 
aunt,  they  said  it  was  settled ;  Her- 
bert must  have  consented.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  her  aunt ; 
'  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The 
Beresfords  are  not  rich,  and  young 
men  like  money.' 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted 
them;  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Maxj, 
still  laughing,  accompanied  our  in- 
censed heroine  down  the  broad 
marble  staircase. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  along 
the  beautiful  coast-road  from  Genoa 
to  Pisa,  knows  that  the  usual  topic 
at  a  Genoa  table  d'hote  is  the  proba- 
bility or  non-probability  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  Magra  (so  at  least 
it  was  before  the  railway  had  been 
carried  over  it,  as  we  understand  is 
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now  the  case) ;  and  as,  in  the  month 
of  October,  every  one  is  pressing 
southward,  the  Magra  is  for  the 
time  being '  the  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns '  to  give  the  de- 
sired information. 

There  happened,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  A  party  of 
young  officers,  on  their  return  from 
the  Crimea,  had  just  arrived  from 
Pisa,  and  could  certify  that  the 
Magra  was  passable  two  days  ago, 
but  said  to  be  swelling  every  mo- 
ment, as  indeed  must,  they  feared, 
be  the  case,  in  such  rain. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,*  said  a 
very  distinguished-looking  young 
man,  who  had  just  come  in,  and 
whose  beard  and  bronzed  cheek  be- 
tokened him  also  to  be  a  Crimean ; 
'  a  bad  look-out  for  me.* 

'For  you,  my  good  fellow?* asked 
one  of  the  officers,  to  whom,  as  in- 
deed to  all  the  rest,  the  new  arrival 
seemed  well  known ;  '  you  are  going 
in  our  direction,  are  you  not  ?  in- 
deed I  thought  you  were  at  home 
already.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  the  young 
man  laughing, '  I  am  this  moment 
come  fiom  Marseilles  by  the 
packet' 

'  From  Marseilles?'  exclaimed 
several  voices  at  once. 

'Yes,  from  Marseilles;  and  very 
tmpleasant  I  found  it;  so  that  I 
mean  to  go  on  by  land.  I  am  going 
to  Rome  for  the  winter,  or  part  of 
the  winter.' 

We  cannot  deny  that  at  this  our 
two  young  ladies  exchanged  imper- 
ceptible glances ;  half-conscious 
thoughts  just  shooting  through 
their  minds  to  the  effect  that  they 
might  perhaps  meet  this  very  plesr 
sant-looking  stranger  in  some  of 
the  parties  in  Borne.  It  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  range  of  possi- 
biUty. 

'  Well,  you're  a  cool  hand,  that's 
certain;  after  two  years'  absence, 
not  to  go  and  see  your  own  people.' 

'After  six,  you  may  say;  you 
know  our  brigade  was  ordered 
straight  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Crimea.' 

'  More  shame  for  you,  you  undu- 
tiful  fellow;  but  I  suppose  there's 
a  strong  attraction  in  ttome  ?' 


'A  strong  repulsion  somewhere 
else.'  This  was  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
did  not  escape  his  opposite  neigh- 
bours, though  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence  did. 

'Well,  we  shall  have  vou  back 
soon,  at  any  rate,'  was  the  reply. 
'You  know  you're  safe  of  yonr 
Victoria  Cross.' 

The  conversation  then  turned 
again  on  the  Magra,  and  every  one 
hod  something  wonderful  to  relate 
of  that  formidable  torrent 

There  may  be  even  in  this  age 
some  few  who  stay  at  home,  and  such 
may  happen  never  to  have  heard  of 
the  Magra.  For  their  benefit,  there- 
fore, we  must  state  that  it  is  a  moun- 
tain stream  between  Spezzia  and 
Carrara,  which,  in  its  normal  state, 
is  a  modest  brook  easily  fordable; 
but,  unfortunately  for  travellers 
from  the  north,  the  season  when 
they  wish  to  cross  it  being  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  autumn  rains,  it  is 
at  that  time  in  anything  but  this 
amiable  condition ;  for  a  few  days  of 
wet  sometimes  suffice  to  swell  it  to 
such  a  pitch  that  it  carries  away, 
not  only  the  bridges  which  men 
from  time  to  time  have  attempted 
to  throw  over  it,  but  vineyards  and 
olive  groves,  and  even  whole  vil- 
lages, leaving  the  Val  di  Magra  (of 
which  Dante  sings)  a  scene  of  utter 
desolation.  When  in  a  state  any- 
thing approaching  to  this,  it  can 
with  difficulty  be  crossed  even  in  a 
boat,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of 
the  current ;  and  of  course  it  is  the 
interest,  and  consequently  the  prac- 
tice of  the  innkeei)ers  at  Spezzia  to 
persuade  travellers  that  matters  are 
m  this  condition  much  oftener  than 
they  really  are.  This  refers,  as  was 
before  said,  to  the  state  of  things 
some  years  ago.  If,  as  we  liave  been 
told,  the  Magra  is  now  really 
spanned  by  a  railway  bridge  which 
it  is  unable  to  sweep  away,  it  must 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spezzia  inn- 
keepers, but  a  great  blessing  to  tbo 
travellers  whom  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  fleecing. 

CHAPTER  n. 
All  that  evening  the  rain  kept 

g curing  on ;  but  thenext  morning  tne 
lue  sky  reappeared,  and  our  travel- 
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lers  set  forth  in  snnshine^  brilliant, 
thongh  fitful,  which  added  enchant- 
ing effects  of  light  and  shade  to  the 
beautifal  coast-road  along  which 
their  first  day's  journey  led  them ; 
but  as  they  reached  its  termination, 
the  curious,  rocky  Sestri,  jutting  far 
out  into  the  sea,  the  sun  was  setting 
in  a  bank  of  formidable  storm- 
clouds;  and  before  the  night  was 
oyer,  the  pattering  of  heavy  rain 
against  the  windows,  heard  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  howling  of  winds 
and  dashing  of  waves,  promised 
badly  for  the  Magra. 

On  the  next  evening,  when  the 
lumbering  vettura  which  contained 
our  three  ladies,  their  two  ladies' 
maids,  their  courier,  Brissot  (now 
getting  old  and  past  his  work),  and 
an  unlinuted  amount  of  luggage, 
arrived  at  the  exquisite  little  town 
of  Spezzia,  all  inquiries  on  this  en- 
grossing subject  were  met,  as  usual, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head. 

'There  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
rain,  but  their  excellencies  would 
see  to-morrow  morning.' 

When  to-morrow  came,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
improved:  blow,  blow,  blow;  rain, 
rain,  rain;  and  our  ladies,  when 
they  came  in  to  breakfast,  were 
greeted  by  Brissot  with  a  face 
grievously  elongated,  and  hands  up- 
lifted in  despair. 

'No  Magra  to-day,  ladies;  it  is 
impossible? 

'Nonsense,  Brissot,'  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  who  did  not  readily  believe 
in  impossibility;  'don't  you  know 
the  T)eople  at  the  inn  always  say 
that?' 

A  mournful  shake  of  the  head  was 
Brissot's  only  reply. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie, '  let  ua 
have  our  breakfast  in  peace,  at  all 
events,  and  then  we  will  settle  what 
is  to  be  done.' 

Spezzia  is  certainly  a  little  Para- 
dise— there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that;  but  no  one  likes  to  remain 
eiren  in  Paradise  on  compulsion; 
and,  on  a  rainy  day,  a  pretty  place 
has  no  very  material  advantage 
over  an  ugly  one :  and  the  thought 
of  having  to  maintain  a  vettuimo 
and  four  horses  through  an  un- 
limited futurity  of  enforced  idleness. 


is  enough  to  change  Paradise  into 
something  not  unlike  its  antipodes. 

However,  there  seemed  no  fight- 
ing against  fate.  '  What  must  be, 
must,  I  suppose,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 

'  But,  my  dear  aunt,*  said  Blanche, 
'what  on  earth  shall  we  do  with 
ourselves  here  all  day?' 

'What,  my  dear ?— collapse  on 
our  beds,  of  course,'  said  Mary, 
always  weary  enough  to  be  patient 
of  a  day  of  compulsory  repose. 

'Well,  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
make,'  said  Blanche. 

'  Queen  Blanche  is  a  woman  of 
vigorous  counsels,'  said  Mary ; '  what 
is  it,  dear?— Loop  up  our  dresses 
and  wade  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Blanche ;  '  float  on  our 
crinolines.  But  seriously,  tell  me, 
aunt— we  must  pay  for  the  man  and 
the  horses  to-day,  whether  we  use 
them  or  not  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  so  written  in  the 
bond.  The  Magra  comes  decidedly 
under  the  head  of  Force  Majeure.' 

'I  thought  so;  well,  then,  why 
not  use  them?  Suppose  we  tell 
Brissot  to  pay  the  bill,  and  pack 
everything,  and  then  drive  to  the 
water's  edge  and  see  for  ourselves. 
If  we  have  to  turn  back,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  we  have  not  been  cheated.' 

'That  is  what  I  call  strong- 
minded,' said  Mrs.  Leslie;  'a  very 
good  plan.' 

Accordingly,  Brissot  was  sum- 
moned, and,  after  a  little  argumen- 
tation, consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment In  process  of  time  it  was 
announced  that  all  was  re^dy,  and 
they  went  down  to  the  carriage, 
amid  the  reiterated  assurances  of 
landlord  and  waiters  that  they 
would  be  back  again  before  dinner- 
time. 

'  Is  the  Magra  passable  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Leslie  of  a  long-bearded, 
sandalled  Capuchin,  who  stood  in 
the  hall. 

'Spero,  ma  dubito,'  was  the  cau- 
tious reply :  but  there  was  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  somewhat  reassuring. 

Off  they  drove,  splashing  through 
the  mud ;  and  at  last,  as  they  drew 
near  the  sandy,  slushing  plain  of 
the  torrent,  a  large  travelling-car- 
riage and  four,  straight  from  the 
Mi^rfti   dashed  triumphantly  to- 
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wards  them,  the  coach^ian  nodding 
to  their  yetturino  as  he* passed. 

'  Si  passa/  said  the  yetturino ;  ^and 
Brissot,  looking  back  into  the  car- 
riage, telegraphed  that  all  was 
right 

When  they  had  got  ftirly  down 
on  the  strand,  it  appeared  that  the 
torrent  had  forced  out  for  itself  [a 
s^oxid  channel  of  no  inconsiderable 
width,  which  must  be  crossed  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  main  stream.  A 
little  boat  was  in  readiness  to  ferry 
oyer  the  passengers;  but  Brissot 
decided  that,  as  it  was  raining  hard, 
the  ladies  had  better  sit  still  in  the 
carriage,  for  the  half-naked,  sayage- 
looking  beings  who  came  crowding 
round,  assui^  him  that  this  chan- 
nel was  easily  fordabl& 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
take  out  the  horses,  and  put  oxen  in 
their  stead,  which  they  harnessed 
with  ropes;  an  affair  which  took 
more  than  twenty  minutes  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  accomplished  at  last, 
howeyer ;  and,  to  the  music  of  the 
most  unearthly  shoutings  and 
shriekings,  the  heavily-laden  equi- 
page was  launched  with  a  desperate 
plunge  into  the  rushing,  turbid 
stream.  With  gr^t  difficulty  the 
oxen  strained  against  the- current, 
the  carriage  lurching  most  unplea- 
santly. On  they  went,  however, 
with  struggling  plunges,  till,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  torrent,  crack 
went  the  ropes,  down  went  the  two 
foremost  beasts,  kicking  and  floun- 
dering, while  the  carriage  remained 
planted  in  the  water,  which  so  filled 
it  in  a  moment,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
one  of  the  maids  were  sitting  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  as  in  a  foot- 
tub,  though  the  young  ladies,  with 
more  presence  of  mind  and  agility, 
had  tucked  their  feet  up  on  the 
seat. 

'  Don't  scream,'  whispered 
Blanche  to  the  maid,  who,  looking 
out  of  window,  had  seen  one  wheel 
portentously  elevated.  '  Dear  aunt, 
don't  be  frightened ;  see  how  shallow 
it  is ;  these  men  are  all  wading ;  the 
water  is  barely  up  to  their  waists.' 

But  Mrs.  Leslie  was  given  to 
screaming:  though  very  enter- 
prising, sho  wanted  presence  of 
mind,  and  drowning  was  her  es- 
pecial aversion;   so  she  screamed 


on.  Mary  sat  quite  siiU  and  mkmk, 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but  show- 
ing no  other  sign  of  alarm. 

'Dear  ladies !-~angels  of  ladiea!' 
sobbed  Brissot^  looking  back  from 
the  box,  'they  are  gone  back  to  the 
town  for  more  rope:  don't  be 
frightened.' 

'  All  the  way  to  Spezzia?'  asked 
Bkmche;  '  a  pleasant  prospect !' 

The  girls  scoin^  the  idea  of 
being  frightened ;  but  they  felt  by 
no  means  comfortable  when  the 
overloaded  carriage  began  to  incline 
yery  decidedly  to  one  side ;  and  the 
shouting,  screaming  creatures  who 
were  splashing  round  them  did  not 
afibrd  much  consolation;  fi>r  when' 
Mrs.  Leslie  asked  imploringly  if 
there  were  no  means  of  being  carried 
to  the  further  bank,  they  only  skook 
their  heads  and  pointed  to  the  cur- 
rent, which  was  sweeping  by  with 
dizzying  velocity. 

At  this  moment  our  prisoners 
heard  a  tremendous  splashing  dose 
to  them,  and  looking  out,  saw  a 
light  travelling-carriage  containing 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  appa- 
rently an  Italian,  but  the  other,  a 
young  Englishman— the  very  Cri- 
mean officer  returned  from  Mar- 
seilles, whom  they  had  met  at  the 
table  d'hote,  and  who,  springing 
into  the  water,  was  in  an  instant  at 
their  window. 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,'  shouted 
Brissot, '  take  care  J  you  are  risking 
your  life!  you  can  never  stand 
against  the  current ;  and  you  don't 
know  all  the  holes  in  the  river  as 
these  people  do.' 

'  Never  you  mind  that,'  said  the 
Englishman ;  and  in  a  moment  he 
looked  to  the  broken  harness,  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  and,  rapidly 
desiring  his  Italian  friend  (who 
showed  no  disposition  to  tempt  the 
stream  himself)  to  drive  on  rapidly 
to  Sarzana  and  order  abundant 
fires,  he  set  himself  to  repair  the 
mischief  with  straps  from  tne  port- 
manteaus, to  the  astoniehment  of  the 
unaccustomed  savages  whoih  he 
pressed  into  his  service,  and  to  the 
unbounded  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  Brissot 

The  ladies  scarcely  saw  what  was 
going  on ;  but  the  yery  presence  of 
an  Englishman  and  an  officer  re* 
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assoied  them;  and  when  their  car- 
riage resumed  its  equilibrium,  and 
the  oxen  began  slowly  to  move  it 
forwards,  before  there  had  been 
time  to  bring  rope  from  Spezzia, 
they  knew  whose  resource  and 
promptitude  they  had  to  thank. 

At  last  the  carriage,  with  the 
ladies  still  in  it,  was  safely  stowed 
away  on  board  the  large  flat-bot- 
Jtomed  boat  which  is  ferried  across 
the  main  stream,  and  which  makes 
slow  progress  against  the  powerful 
current 

'I  hope  you  are  not  very  wet/ 
said  the  Englishman,  coming  to  the 
window. 

'Ngt  materially,  thank  you,*  said 
Blanche. 

'  Only  mamma/  said  Mary, '  who 
ck»e  to  sit  with  her  feet  in  the 
water.' 

*  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough/  said  Mrs.  Leslie.  'I  am 
sure  you  saved  our  lives.' 

'I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  so 
much  as  that,'  said  the  young  man, 
smiling.  'I  don't  think  you  were  in 
any  real  danger.' 

'  We  were  in  a  great  deal  of  fear, 
at  all  events/  said  Blanche,  laugh- 
ing. 'I  don't  thmk  I  ever  felt 
frightened  before.' 

'  Then  indeed  you  behaved  like  a 
heroine;  for  I  did  not  hear  any 
approach  to  a  scream.' 

'Except  from  me/  interrupted 
Mrs.  Leslie;  'I  never  could  stand 
cold  water.' 

*1  am  afraid  you  have  had  too 
much  of  it,  dear  mamma/  said  Mary, 
anxiously:  'how  you  shiver;  you 
are  drenched  through!  I  do  hope 
you  have  not  caught  cold.' 

'Quick,  quick!  get  to  Sarzanaas 
last  as  possible/  said  the  English- 
man, expediting  as  much  as  he 
could  the  tardy  process  of  landing 
and  harnessing,  and  then  mounting 
the  seat  by  the  vetturino.  His 
presence  seemed  to  put  a  little 
mettle  both  into  driver  and  horses, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
arrived. 

'  I  hope  there  is  a  good  fire  for 
these  ladies,  and  plenty  of  hot 
water,'  said  he,  in  excellent  Italian, 
to  the  obsequious  padrone;  'they 
have  got  wet  in  the  Magra/  • 

'AU  ready,  eccelenza:  the  other 


signore  ordered  it;  if  these  ladies 
will  follow  me.' 

The  Englishman,  without  waiting 
for  a  word  of  thanks,  hurried  them 
to  the  door  of  their  apartment,  and 
took  his  leave.  There  they  were 
much  comforted  at  the  sight  ot 
what  seemed  half  a  tree  already 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  men 
and  maids  in  abundance  were  prof- 
fBring  hot  water  and  wacxning- 
pans. 

These  last  were  much  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  at  least,  was 
so  thoroughly  drowned  as  to  be  fit 
for  nothing  but  bed,  especially  as 
the  luggage  had  got  so  wet  that 
almost  every  article  had  to  be  un- 
packed and  hung  out  to  dry  beside 
the  ample  fire,  before  a  change 
could  he  procured.  The  ladies' 
maids  were  in  great  woe  over  soaked 
dresses  and  dripping  bonnets ;  but 
the  young  ladies  themselves  bore 
the  contretemps  with  smiling  phi- 
losophy, more  occupied,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  with  speculating  on  who 
the  hero  might  be  who  had  so  op- 
portomely  come  to  their  rescue,  than 
with  mourning  over  the  damage  to 
their  wardrobe  incurred  by  the 
misadventure. 

Their  curiosity  as  to  their  bene- 
factor was  not,  however,  destined  to 
be  then  satisfied;  for  when,  after 
drying,  and  dressing,  and  dining, 
they  inquired  for  him,  they  were 
told  that  he  had  only  just  stayed  to 
change  his  dress,  and  then  had 
driven  on  with  his  companion  to- 
wards Pietra  Santa^  en  route  for 
Pisa  and  Florence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'  Well,  Blanche,  how  do  you  feel 
now  you  are  starting  for  your  first 
ball?  I  remember  I  felt  all  in  a 
cold  creep  from  head  to  foot' 

'Yes/  said  Blanche,  laughing, 
'  and  vexed  your  mother,  I  know,  by 
looking  like  a  piece  of  faded  wax- 
work, as  she  is  always  calling  you.' 

'But  I  want  to  faiow  how  you 
feel  yourself,  and  that  is  just  vmat 
you  won't  tell  ma  Let  me  look  at 
you :  no  faded  waxwork  there,  cer- 
tainly— though  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  are  not  the  least  bit  paler  than 
usual ;  let  me  feel  your  pulse.' 
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'lake  Hamlet  to  his  mother? 
Tou  won't  get  any  moie  satisfiu^tion 
out  of  me  than  Mrs.  Hamlet  did 
oat  of  him;  here— feel/  holding 
out  her  white,  biaoeletted  wrist. 

'  It  temperately  keeps  time/  said 
Ulary, '  I  cannot  deny  it;  but  don't 
you  feel  in  the  least  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen  ?' 

'  Oh !  Msay^  it  is  only  in  story- 
books that  heroines  meet  their  des- 
tiny,  like  Cinderella,  at  their  first 
ball.' 

'  Is  it  only  in  story-books  ?' 

'  I  can't  judge ;  of  course  you  can, 
who  have  been  out  one  season 
already.' 

'  Well,  not  one's  destiny,  perhaps ; 
but  things  do  happen  at  balls ;  and 
I  should  think  in  Home,  particu- 
larly, where  all  people  worth  know- 
ing are  sure  to  turn  up,  as  inamma 
says,  at  one  time  or  another.'  Sup- 
ix)se,  now,  we  were  to  meet  our  hero 
of  the  Magra ;  would  you  call  that 
an  adventure  V 

'  A  very  likely  one  to  happen,  if 
only  we  were  going  to  an  English 
house ;  he  must  be  in  Bome  by  this 
time.' 

*  No  chance  of  meeting  any  Eng- 
lish to-night,  except  such  as  have 
first-rate  introductions.' 

*  Why  should  he  not  have  first- 
rate  inixoductions  ?' 

'It  depends  on  who  he  is,  of 
course.  This  is  a  very  exclusive 
house;  the  people  never  gave  a  ball 
before ;  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  young  Principe ; 
for  balls  are  not  begun  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  I  imagine :  so 
mfttntnu.  says,  and  she  knows  Bome 
and  Boman  ways.' 

*  Every  one  will  take  us  for  sis- 
ters, especially  as  wo  are  dressed 
alike.' 

'  Tes;  and  as  you  are  Miss  Leslie, 
and  so  much  more  imposing,  while 
I  am  only  Miss  Mary  Leslie,  and  of 
contemptible  stature,  you  will  be 
set  down  for  the  eldest,  which  I 
consider  a  great  triumph,  I  being 
zeally  two  years  ahead.' 

'  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dears/ 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  coming  into  the 
zoom,  '  and  see  if  I  approve  of  your 
appearance.' 

She  must  have  been  fastidious  if 
she  had  not  approved  of  the  two 


graceful  figures  which  stood  before 
her  for  inspection,  throwing  off  bur- 
nous and  shawl,  and  rev^ng  the 
simple  tarlatan  dresses  looped  with 
roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  while 
a  wreath  of  the  same  flowers 
crowned  each  young  head,  equally 
becoming  to  the  dark  classic  braids 
of  the  one  and  the  luxuriant  golden 
tresses  of  the  other.  She  was  &s- 
tidious  enough,  but  this  time  she 
did  approve  thoroughly,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  have  such  a  niece 
and  daughter  to  present  to  the 
Boman  world,  of  which  she  herself, 
in  her  youth,  had  been  no  incon- 
siderable ornament 

The  two  young  English  girls 
were  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the 
Princess  del  P — s  ball,  and  the 
more  so  that  they  were  the  only 
I^glish,  and  consequently  the  only 
xmmarried  ladies  present  They 
were  engaged  for  half  the  evening 
before  they  had  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes. 

'  Signorina  mia,  mi  permitti  di 
presentarle  il  Signer  Golonello/— 
something  quite  foreign  to  any  Eng- 
lish name  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  found 
that  the  brid^room  Principe  was. 

E resenting  to  her  no  other  than  the 
ero  of  the  Magra.  She  was  sitting 
at  that  moment  by  her  aunt,  who, 
though  she  had  no  idea  what  the 
name  was,  could  do  no  other  than 
frankly  extend  her  hand,  and  tell 
the  gentleman  how  glad  she  was  to 
meet  him  again,  and  how  glad  she 
should  be  to  see  him  if  he  would 
call  the  following  evening  at  her 
apartments  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  ball,  and 
Blanche  was  engaged,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  many  dances;  however, 
she  gladly  promised  her  hand  for 
the  first  dance  she  had  firee.  The 
stranger  did  not  seem  enthusiaBtic 
about  dancing;  for  when  he  found 
that  Mary  also  was  engaged,  he 
stood  aloof,  a  mere  spectator,  until 
the  time  came  when  he  could  claim 
Blanche  as  his  partner. 

'Who  is  he?'  inquired  Mrs. 
Leslie  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance. 

*  Un  certo  colonello,  non  so/  an- 
swered she,  with  the  peculiar  Italian 
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shrug;  '  viene  da  Crimea;  figlio  di 
milord  a  buonissima  famiglia ;  ma 
il  nome,  non  lo  so.' 

'  Those  English  names  are  so  dif- 
ficnlt/  said  another ;  '  Creco,  Creci, 
mi  pare ;  che  so  to  ?' 

Among  the  numbers  who  were  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  young 
ladies  they  recognised  the  Italian 
gentleman  who  was  the  travelhng 
companion  of  their  friend  at  the 
Magra,  and  who  was  introduced  as 
the  Principe  B — ;  but  as  the  young 
ladies  were  engaged^  and  so  unable 
to  dance  with  him,  he  merely 
bowed  and  sought  a  pcotner  else- 
where, which  was  a  disappointment, 
as  some  information  might  have 
been  hoped  for  from  him. 

As  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  promising 
themselyes  to  search  the  visitors' 
book  at  Piale's  the  next  morning, 
which  Mrs.  Leslie  felt  the  more  im- 
perative as  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  unknown  and 
Blanche  seemed  to  be  getting  on 
remarkably  well.  Blanche,  as  a 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  no  incon- 
siderable charge;  and  though  her 
aimt  had  assisted  her  escape  from 
.  the  summary  'marrying-up'  which 
her  simple  hearted  guardians  had 
projected,  yet  in  her  secret  soul  she 
thought  the  match  they  had  pro- 
posed a  very  good  one,  and  had  re- 
solved that,  while  under  her  care, 
the  wilful  child  should  not  throw 
herself  away  on  any  one  of  inferior 
pretensions. 

'That  unknown  is  nice,  is  he 
not?*  asked  Mary,  after  they  had 
returned  home.  *  I  was  so  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  dance  with  him.' 

'  Oh,  Mary !  I  never  met  any  one 
half  so  nice ;  so  gentle,  so  unboast- 
f  ul,  and  reserved  about  himself  and 
his  own  doings,  and  yet  so  full  of 
interesting  stories,  when  you  once 
draw  him  out;  I  could  listen  to  him 
for  ever.' 

'Desdemona?'  whispered  Mary. 

'  My  dear,*  said  Mre^  Leslie,  with 
sometbing  almost  sharp  in  her 
voice,  '  aU  soldiers  are  like  that  If 
you  had  waited  to  see  Herbert 
Beresford,  as  you  ought,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  just  the 
fame.  I  always  heard  he  was  par- 
ticularly agreeable.' 


'Did  you  ask  your  friend  if  he 
knew  Colonel  Beresford?'  inquired 
Mary. 

'  Not  I,'  said  Blanche  impa- 
tiently ;  '  we  had  something  better 
to  talk  about.' 

Mrs.  Leslie  felt  slightly  anxious, 
but  she  knew  her  7/i(?Vfcer  of  chaperon 
better  than  to  let  it  appear ;  so  she 
chattered,  and  let  the  girls  chatter 
as  fast  as  they  pleased,  while  they 
drank  their  tea,  and  then  sent  them 
off  to  bed. 

'  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Beresford, 
and  advise  her  to  send  Herbert  out 
here,  if  he  falls  into  the  plan.' 
Such  was  her  ultimatum,  as  she 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  morning. 

*  Now,  mamma,'  said  Mary,  after 
a  very  late  breakfast.  Met  us  run 
across  to  Piale's  and  discover  our 
incognito.' 

The  xmenlightened  in  Boman 
ways  must  be  informed  that  Piale 
is  a  bookseller  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  that  on  his  table  lies  a 
book  where  most  of  the  English 
visitors  inscribe  their  names. 

*Now  let  me  see,'  said  Mary, 
while  Blanche  looked  over  her 
shoulder. 

'  Captain  Smith ;-— no,  he  can't  be 
Captain  Smith,  can  he,  mamma?' 

*  Yes ; — why  not  ?* 

*  Major  Cresswell ;—  that's  the 
man.' 

'Yes,  yes;  they  said  his  name 
was  Cred,  which  was  very  near  for 
Italians.' 

*  But  they  called  him  colonel,' 
objected  Blanche. 

'  The  Italians  call  every  officer 
colonello.  That's  the  man,  I'm  cer- 
tain.   "  Hotel  d'Angleterre." ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Blanche,  *  he  said  he 
was  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  very 
near  us.' 

'That  settles  the  point,'  said 
Mrs.  Leslie ;  '  Cresswell  :^  not  a  bad 
name.' 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Mary 
startled  them,  and  she  pointed 
where,  much  lower  down  on  the 
list,  stood  in  characters  unmistak- 
ably legible,  the  name  of  '  Lieut- 
Col.  Honourable  Herbert  Beresford.' 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another 
petrified.  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary 
could  scarcely  keep  their  counte- 
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nanoee,  but  Blanche  was  in  tower« 
ing  indignation. 

'This  is  too  bad/  she  said,  the 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes;  '  they 
have  poeitiveiy  sent  him  after  me. 
I  call  this  downright  persecution.  I 
will  never  he  introduced  to  him— 
never  1' 

'  My  dear,  Fiale  will  hear  you/ 
whispered  Mrs.  Leslie,  'and  you 
will  oe  the  talk  of  Home.  No  one 
shall  teiuBe  you  while  you  are  with 
me ;  but  it  won't  hurt  you  to  meet 
the  young  man  in  society  like  any 
one  else.  Gome  home,  and  don't  be 
silly,  and  well  think  what  we  had 
better  do.' 

Home  they  went,  only  a  few  steps 
off,  and  sat  down  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

'  The  more  I  think  of  it,'  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  after  trying  hard  for  a  few 
minutes  to  compose  her  counte- 
nance so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
grave  displeasure  which  Blanche's 
had  assumed,  'the  more  inexpli- 
cable it  seems,  or  at  least  the  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  whole  afiair 
is  simply  accidental.  He  can't  have 
had  time,  can  he,  to  have  gone  back 
to  Eugland,  seen  his  father  and 
mother,  found  you  fled,  and  rushed 
here  after  youV  Only  think  how 
rapidly  we  travelled  ;~it  is  impos- 
sible.' 

'  They  probably  wrote  to  him  at 
Malta/  said  Blanche. 

*No  time/  said  Mrs.  Leslie. 
'  What  was  the  date  of  his  arrival, 
Mary,  did  you  notice  V 

'  There  was  no  date,  mamma,  of 
that ;  only  '*  Hotel  d'Angleterre."  * 

'  Oh  1  then/  said  Blanche,  *  we 
will  ask  Major  Crcsswell  about  him 
when  he  comes  this  evening,  as  he 
is  at  the  same  hotel.' 

At  that  moment  Mary  started,  as 
a  sudden  thought  struck  her ;  and 
shot  a  very  Bignificant  glance  at  her 
mother,  who  responded  to  it  by  a 
rapid  gesture  enforcing  silence  as  to 
the  idea  which  had  evidently  oc- 
curred to  both  minds  at  once. 

*  It  is  very  impertinent,'  said  poor 
Blanche,  'and  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing.' 

'  My  dear/  said  Mary, '  you  cannot 
complain  that  your  enemy  has  been 
very  aggressive.  Surely  he  might 
have  called  on  mamma,  if  he  had 


ohoeen  it,  eo  old  a  friend  of  his 
fiEunily.' 

*  Perhaps  he  is  only  just  arrived/ 
interrupted  Blanche.  'I  know  all 
my  pleasure  in  Eome  is  gone  now.' 

'  Not  quite,  I  hope ;  but  come,  I 
see  your  head  is  aching;  let  me 
bathe  it  with  some  eau  &  Cologne, 
or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  Major 
CresBwell  this  evening/ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  evening,  the  ladies  were 
all,  for  various  reasons,  in  a  state  of 
some  trepidation,  as  ihey  took  their 
seats  in  their  salon  after  their  late 
dinner,  and  began  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  their  guest  Mary  was 
excellent  on  such  oocasiooB,  and  so, 
indeed,  was  Blanche  too,  generally, 
but  just  now  she  was  more  unhinged 
than  usual,  and  felt  quite  grateful 
to  Mary  when  she  proposed  their 
drowning  their  anxieties  in  a  rat- 
tling duet. 

In  spite  of  the  rattle,  however, 
they  kept  their  ears  open,  and  at 
the  first  ring  of  their  door-beil 
stopped  with  one  accord. 

A  card  was  brought  in — 
'  Lieut.-Colonel  Beresford ;' 
and  at  the  same  moment  enter^  its 
owner,  who  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  the  hero  of  the  Magra. 

At  the  first  instant  there  was  an 
awkward,  taken-aback  pause;  but  it 
was  only  for  an  instant 

*8o  you  are  Colonel  Beresford?' 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  as  she  saw  that  he . 
looked  rather  surprised  at  his  re- 
ception. *We  have  been  to-day 
searching  Piale's  book  to  ascertain 
your  identity :  we  settled  that  you 
could  not  bo  Captain  Smith,  but 
that  you  might  be  Major  Cresswell, 
and,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  but 
you  were  established  in  our  minds 
as  Major  Cresswell,  which  made  us 
start  when  you  were  introduced  by 
another  name.' 

Colonel  Beresford  laughed  at  the 
explimation,' and  confessed  that  he 
had  been  in  something  of  a  similar 
puzzle,  but  that  Piale's  had  not 
occurred  to  him :  in  fact  he  had  not 
put  his  own  name  there— some  one 
had  done  it  for  him.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  number  Mrs.  Leslie  had 
told  him,  but  had  been  directed  to 
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the  apartment  of  the  Signoxa  Inglese 
withthedua  be]lissime8ignorina,and 
had  only  acquired  a  distinct  idea  of 
her  name  jnat  this  moment,  from 
the  card  nailed  up  outside  her 
door. 

These  mutual  explanations  proved 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  set  all 
parties  at  ease.  The  evening  passed 
off  delightfully,  chiefly  in  music; 
Mark's  clever  playing  and  Blanche's 
beautiful  singing  were  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  when,  towards  the 
end,  the  party  hecame  increased  by 
several  Italians  dropping  in,  Mrs. 
Leslie  observed,  and  this  time  with 
xmalloyed  satisfaction,  that  Ck>lonel 
Beresfoixl  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  talking  apart  with 
Blanche. 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  he  said  in  taking 
leave,  'that  Gresswell  should  lose 
the  great  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
ance because  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  me;  may  I  bring  him?  I  can 
answer  for  his  being  a  very  nice 
fellow.' 

'Oh,  certainly,' said  Mrs.  Leslie; 
'  we  are  always  at  home  in  the 
evening  till  nine  o'clock.' 

When  he  was  gone,  the  three 
ladies  gathered  round  the  hearth, 
and  put  on  more  wood  as  preparing 
for  a  talk ;  but  for  a  few  moments 
all  sat  eilent 

'  Blanche,  my  dear,'  at  last  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  '  this  man's  being  here 
is  pure  accident;  nothing  else,  de- 
pend upon  it  There  has  been  no 
time  for  communication  with  the 
people  at  home :  besides,  they  pro- 
mised me  faithfully  you  should  not 
be  molested.' 

'  Oh !  as  to  that,  mamma,'  inter- 
mpted  Mary,  '  he  may  have  found 
out  that  Blanche  was  here,  and 
oome  of  his  own  accord,  without 
consulting  any  one.  It  certainly 
strikes  me  as  strange,  in  so  amiable 
a  person  as  he  seems  to  be,  coming 
here  to  enjoy  himself  instead  of 
going  home  to  see  his  father  and 
mother.  Don't  you  remember  he 
said  something  at  that  table  d'hote 
of  having  gone  as  far  as  Marseilles, 
homewards,  and  then  turned  back  ?' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  Blanche, 
'  that,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  he  has 
no  idea  that  I  am  myself;  he  takes 
naforsisterB* 


'  Well,  well,'  'said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
'no  freebom  Englishwoman  can 
be  married  against  her  ¥rill.  ^Tou 
are  safe  here  with  me,  and  he  is  a 
very  pleasant  person,  and  will  do 
to  sing  and  dance  with,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  marry  him.  And  now 
go  to  bed,  child,  or  you'll  lose  your 
roses,  and  then  you'll  have  to  sub- 
mit to  being  married  for  your  money 
after  all.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

One  evening  after  another  passed 
very  pleasantly.  Major  Gresswell 
was  introduced,  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  superior  man,  in  Mail's 
opinion  at  least,  and  her  opinion 
luckily  was  right,  and  he  appeared 
to  consider  her  a  very  delightful 
young  lady.  Morning  engagements 
grew  out  of  evening  ones ;  visits  to 
picture  gal  leries,  riding  parties  in  the 
Gampagna,  and,  as  the  days  length- 
ened and  brightened,  expeditions  to 
Frascati,  and  Albano,  and  Tivoli — 
all  the  spring  pleasures  so  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  a  season  in 
Borne.  The  Misses  Leslie  were 
much  sought  after,  but  by  none  so 
assiduously  as  by  Major  Gresswell 
and  Golonel  Beiesford.  This  last 
soon  discovered,  what  no  one  at- 
tempted to  conceal,  that  the  two 
girls  were  not  sisters,  but  cousins; 
yet  he  evidently  had  no  idea  that 
the  Miss  Leslie  in  Rome  and  the 
Miss  Leslie,  his  father's  ward,  were 
identical.  This  was  often  discussed 
as  a  matter  of  wonder  between  Mary 
and  her  mother ;  as  to  Blanche,  she 
very  soon  became  mute  on  every- 
thing connected  with  Colonel  Be- 
resford. 

'  It  is  very  odd  indeed,'  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  '  that  he  should  suspect 
nothing.  I  suppose  his  mother  is 
so  glad  that  he  happens  to  have 
turned  up  in  Rome,  that  she  has 
the  wit  at  last  to  hold  her  tongue, 
as  I  have  written  to  urge  her  to 
do.' 

'  But  how  CBSL  it  be  that  it  never 
occurs  to  him,  her  name  being 
Blanche,  too?' 

'  That  is  the  thing,  I  suspect ; 
the  Beresfords,  you  know,  never 
call  her  Blanche,  but  Lina,  from 
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her  second  name,  Caroline,  on  ac- 
count of  their  haying  a  Blanche  of 
their  own,  Lady  Devereux.  I  dare 
say  they  always  wrote  of  Lina 
Leslie,  if  they  ever  wrote  to  him 
about  her  at  all.' 

'I  see:  well;  it  is  manifest  enough 
how  things  are  going :  alls  well  that 
ends  well/ 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well/  echoed 
her  mother,  kissing  her  forehead, 
with  a  secret  prayer  that  all  might 
end  well  for  her  also,  of  which  there 
seemed  every  probability. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  March 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  young  ladies 
went  with  a  few  friends  to  see  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel 
Bercsford  and  Major  Cresswell  were, 
as  usual,  of  the  party.  As  soon  as 
Colonel  Bcresfom  arrived,  it  was 
manifest,  to  Blanche  at  least,  that 
something  was  the  matter,  for  a 
cloud  sat  on  his  brow,  usually  so 
clear  and  open,  and  he  seemed  un- 
comfortable and  abstracted,  very 
unlike  himself.  However,  he  took 
his  accustomed  place  by  her  side, 
and  appeared  more  anxious  even 
than  usual  to  converse  with  her  as 
much  apart  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed. As  the  whole  party,  divided 
into  twos  and  threes,  wandered 
al)out  in  the  moonlight,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  tete-a- 
tete  for  confidential  conversation; 
but  it  was  long  before  either  spoke. 
At  last,  as  with  an  effort,  *  I  am 
afraid/  he  said,  *  that  to-m'ght  I 
must  wish  you  good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye?' 

'  Yes ;  I  must  be  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia  in  time  to  catch  the  direct 
boat  to-morrow  night.' 

'  Why?  has  anything  happened 
to  your  father  or  mother?'  asked 
Blanche,  anxiously. 

'  No,  nothing.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you;  it  is  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
but  one  I  can't  get  over.  I  think, 
after  six  years'  absence,  I  have  be- 
haved very  cruelly  in  coming  hero 
at  all;  and  to-day  I  have  had  a 
letter,  urging  me  to  stay  on  and 
eiyoy  myself.*^ 

*  Which  has  acted  by  contraries?' 
asked  Blanche,  inwardly  smiling. 

'  Exactly;  it  made  me  feel  what 
a  brute  I  have  been:  and  so  I'm 
off.' 


Blanche  dared  not  trust  herself 
to  speak ;  and  he  went  on. 

'  But  I  cannot  go  without  asking 
if  I  may  ever  hope  to  meet  yon 
again.  I  think  you  must  have  seen 
— you  can  scarcely  have  mistaken 
my  feelmgs.  Only  just  tell  me  if 
I  may  come  back  again;  'when  I 
have  seen  my  father  and  mother, 
may  I  come  back  to  you  ?  In  short, 
can  you  give  me  any  hope  ?' 

What  Blanche's  answer  waa  we 
will  not  inquire ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  reported  as  '  inaudible  in  the 
gallery.'  Whatever  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  give  satis&ction, 
for  the  colonel's  next  observation, 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  entranced 
silence,  was  that  *  he  was  too 
happy.' 

*  But  Colonel  Beresford,'  said 
Blanche,  at  last,  rallying  all  her 
dignity,  '  I  must  not  let  you  go 
without  explaining  everything.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  you  have 
not  found  out  who  I  am.' 

'Who  you  are?  Blanche— my 
own  Blanche,  I  hope.  W^hat  can 
you  mean?* 

*  You  know  about  Lina  Leslie, 
your  father's  ward.' 

'W^ell?' 

'  My  name  is  Blanche  Caroline, 
and  they  called  me  Lina.' 

'  Is  it  possible?'  He  stopped 
short,  and  gazed  in  her  face ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  depths  of  sentiment 
in  which  they  were  plunged,  they 
both  burst  into  a  hear^  laugh. 

'  Well ;  that  is  a  denouement. 
My  Blanche  and  Lina  Leslie  one 
and  the  samel  My  Blanche,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  Lina  has  been  my 
nightmare,  my  dread,  my  hete 
noire:  it  was  to  escape  marrying 
you  that  I  came  here  instead  of 
going  home.' 

*  And  it  was  to  escape  marrying 
you  that  I  came  here.' 

*Is  it  possible?  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  had  spoken  of  you.  I  got 
letters  at  Marseilles,  urging  me  to 
hurry  home  and  secure  this  won- 
derful heiress,  about  whom  they 
had  been  boring  my  life  out  already; 
so  I  turned  about  at  once,  and 
sailed  back  to  Genoa  in  the  very 
first  packet.' 

*  They  told  me  I  was  to  marry 
you ;  so  I  set  off  at  once^  and  ran 
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away  here  with  my  aunt  and 
cousin/ 

'  Wen ;  if  that  is  not  poetical 
justice,  I  don't  know  what  is.' 

Very  much  amused  were  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  Mary  at  this  denoue- 
meiit,  which,  even  in  the  dim  Ro- 
man lamplight,  was  revealed  to 
them  by  their  first  glance  at 
Blanche's  tell-tale  fece  as  they 
drove  home. 

'  You  are  a  couple  of  undutiful 
children,'  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  when 
Colonel  Beresford  called  the  next 
morning,  before  starting  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  '  and  do  not  deserve  for 
things  to  turn  out  so  happily.* 

'  Very  true,'  said  the  colonel, 
'  and  therefore  do  you  not  think 
that  we  are  bound  to  make  what 
reparation  we  can  by  carrying  out 
our  parents'  wishes  as  soon  as 
possible?' 

All  parties  being  at  last  agrieed, 
there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  but 
the  arrangements  of  lawyers  and 
dressmakers.     These    however  —a 


splendid  fortune  and  proportion- 
ately splendid  trousseau  being  in 
question— were  sufficiently  tardy,  or 
at  least  would  have  been,  but  that 
M{gor  Cresswell's  regiment  was  un- 
expectedly ordered  to  Ck)rfu.  Major 
Cresswell  would  not  depart  without 
Mary,  by  this  time  his  promised 
bride,  and  Blanche  would  not  hear 
of  being  married  without  Mary  for 
her  bridesmaid.  So  settlements 
and  lace  flounces  had  to  be  expe- 
dited, and  early  in  the  month  of 
June  Blanche  became,  what  she 
had  so  often  vowed  she  would  rather 
die  than  become,  the  wife  of  Her- 
bert Beresford.     .« 

And  now  eight  years  have  passed 
and  neither  pariy  has  repented; 
they  can  scarcely  even  regret  the 
folly  of  their  mutual  avoidance,  as 
it^brought  about  so  satisfactory  a 
result,  though  they  are  quite  ready 
to  laugh  at  each  other  and  at  them- 
selves, and  to  tell  their  little  ones 
the  story  of  their  '  much  ado  about 
nothiDg.'  E.  S.  R.  A. 
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PAEIS  BEFOBE  EAJ3TER. 


I  HERE  are  times  when  London 
heavily  upon  the  spirits;  when  the  agree- 
ability  of  its  women  and  the  friendliness  of 
its  men  pall  on  the  social  appetite ;  when 
the  charms  of  society— and  let  ns  here  say, 
with  meekness, '  London  Society  '—seem  to 
lose  their  power.  At  snch  moments  it]  is 
pleasurable  to  reflect  that  Paris  ia  attainable 
m  eleven  honrs;  that  cabs  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico ; 
and  that  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railway  is  an  existing  institution.  It  is  a 
wonderful  change  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  Whirr — Victoria;  burr— Dover; 
splash,  throb,  splash—Calais ;  burr— Paris ;  clic-clao— nothing  to '  declare ;' 
Custom  House;  cab ;  roll  easily  to  the  hotel— and  we  gaze  no  longer  on 
dreary  London,  but  on  cheery  Paris. 

Suppose,  dear  reader,  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I,  drop  the 
editorial  '  we,'  and  speak  to  you,  not  as  an  old  friend,  but  as  a  sort  of 
steam-boat  acquaintance  endeavouring  to  make  himself  agreeable ;  it  will 
be  easier  for  both  of  us.    Shall  we  ?    You  consent    Very  well  then. 

When  I  got  into  Paris  last  month— that  is,  in  January — and  had  dined, 
I  took  a  cab  and  mado  myself  free  of  the  city  after  my  usual  foshion — 
that  is,  I  drove  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  looked  up  the  Champs 
Elys^es  to  the  Arc.  I  wondered  why  the  gas  should  be  so  white,  while  the 
gas  with  us  is  so  yellow,  and  made  a  mental  memorandum  to  ask  a  scien- 
tific friend  of  mine  the  reason.  Also  I  wondered  why  the  illumination  of 
Paris  should  ^be  so  brilliant,  and  why  we  poor  Londoners  should  have 
to  grope  about  in  a  state  of  semi-darkness.  I  thought  that  London  was 
a  richer  town  than  Paris :  it  would  appear  that  I  was  in  error. 

It  was  eight  of  the  clock,  and  I  thought  that  my  friends  would  not  be 
at  home  if  I  called  on  them.  I  did  not  feel  inclined  for  a  theatre.  A 
rough  passage  across  the  Channel  had  so  disturbed  my  mind  that  I  could 
not  have  received  or  understood  a  continuous  story.  I  still  felt  the 
engines  throb  beneath  my  waistcoat— a  sensation  asof  paddlewheels  below 
my  armpits.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  would  buy  a  journal.  I  stopped  at 
one  of  those  large  illuminated  kiosks,  the  like  of  which,  for  beauty  and 
for  colour,  were  never  gazed  on  by  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  or  any  other 
Eastern  potentate,  and  purchased  an  '  Ev^nement  *  from  the  neatest  of  old 
ladies  in  the  whitest  of  caps ;  and  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  change — 
which  the  old  lady  rendered  me  with  a  coquettish  smile,  worthy  of  a 
marquise,  though  puckered— I  read  in  large  letters  on  a  bright  red  ground 
iiiat  Mile.  Theresa  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Alcazar. 

I  knew  the  Alcazar— for  three  years  before  I  had  been  there  with  a 
friend  whose  goodness  of  heart  was  only  equalled  by  his  powers  of  inven- 
tion. I  had  heard  Theresa  and  had  not  liked  her.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
hear  her  again.  She  was  a  celebrity— no,  I  mean  a  notoriety.  They  said 
she  had  sung  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress :  it  was  not  likely  and  it 
was  not  true— nevertheless  they  said  so.  They  said,  too,  that  she  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Princess  Mathilde,  which  may  have  been  a  fact, 
but  was  more  probably  a  fiction.  She  gained  twelve  pounds  per  night, 
that  is  eighty-four  pounds  per  week— for  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of  rest  at 
the  Alcazar — for  smging  one  song.  Perhaps  my  first  impression  was 
wrong.    I  would  see  her  again.    Cocher,  to  the  Alcazar ! 

Eh!  ouf  1  pouf!  but  tibe  Alcazar  is  an  unpleasant  place— a  music- 
hall  with  an  unpleasuit  personal  odour  about  it,  that  all  the  cigars 
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and  cigarettes  therein  smoking  can«> 
not  entirely  destroy.  It  is  a  great 
sham,  too;  for  they  demand  no  pay- 
ment for  admission,  but  for  refresh- 
ments charge  sums  ridiculonsly  ex- 
orbitant I  ascend  to  the  balcony 
and  look  around  me  and  below  me. ' 
The  audience  is  French,  and  very 
French.  The  women's  faces  look 
quaint  under  their  many-coloured 
capotines.  They-- the  capotines  and 
not  the  women— are  a  charming 
style  of  head-dress,  and  I  would  that 
ihey  were  introduced  into  England. 
Opposite  my  box  there  is  a  beauti- 
fm  child  of  about  fourteen  summers, 
and  she  beams  as  if  all  her  years 
had  been  composed  entirely  of 
summer.  She  wears  a  scarlet  ca- 
potine.  She  is  a  pure  dark  Gallic 
beauty,  with  the  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  small  lips,  and  pretty  little 
toy  teeth  that  make  the  language 
so  agreeable.  She  laughs  at  the  ex- 
cellent singing  of  a  '  Monsieur  bien 
drdle,'  looks  sympathetically  at  a 
well-bearded  gentleman  who  comes 
on  to  the  stage  amid  great  applause, 
and  who  sings  a  bass  song  admi- 
rably; then  another  comic  gentle- 
man arrives,  and  the  little  beauty — 
who  is  of  the  people  but  quite  a 
beauty— laughs  again,  and  then — 
» hey  1'—'  hi !'— '  ouf  I'  — '  boum  1'— 
'  adng  r— .'  P-r-ran'— '  La  Theresa !' 

La  Theresa  is  plain— nay,  very 
plain — ^she  is  ungraceful.  She  is 
badly  dressed;  she  has  an  unmusi- 
cal voice,  and  she  cannot  sing. 
Behold  her  qualifications  personal 
and  professional !  A  less  charming 
person  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine. Why  she  is  a  'success'  is  a 
question  that  no  sane  Parisian  can 
answer.  The  words  of  her  songs 
are  indescribable,  but  they  and  she 
are  considered  '  tres  chic'  My  little 
beauty  in  the  scarlet  capotine,  hap- 
pily for  herself,  does  not  understand 
tiie  allusions  of  the  song.  She  looks 
quite  seriously  at  the  singer,  and 
evidently  feels  embarrassed  she 
knows  not  why.  Her  natural  purity 
is  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of  the 
celebrity  and  of  the  celebrated  song 
of  'Faut  se  consoler.'  I  quit  the 
Alcazar,  and  resolve  to  listen  to 
Theresa  no  more. 

The  next  morning  is  bright, 
light,   and  beautiful.     I  descend 


early  and  eat  a  French  breakfast.  I 
taste  Paris— mirrors,  gold  mould- 
ings, white  houses,  little  trees,  snowy 
cMldren,  apricot  preserves,  asphalte 
pavements,  and  all.  The  Tuileries 
are  always  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
fountains  splash  and  scatter  on  the 
spot  where  the  mob  used  to  stand 
to  watch  the  decapitation  of  the 
heads  of  the  victims  of  the  guillo- 
tine. Oh,  the  good  old  times ! — ^the 
picturesque  old  times — when  gas, 
and  drainage,  and  morning  papers 
were  unknown.  Near  the  ^use  of 
the  obelisk,  on  the  very  site  of  her 
Sanguinary  Hideousness  Madame  la 
Mere  Guillotine,  stands  a  group  of 
fat  women  and  fatter  babies.  I  <&ive 
to  what  is  to  be  the  Place  de  I'Expo- 
eition  d'Industrie  of  1867, 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
huge  plot  of  earth,  with  here  and 
there  workmen  and  wheelbiUTOws, 
varied  now  and  then  by  wheelbar- 
rows and  workmen.  I  fly  elsewhere 
for  solace.  Prince  Napoleon's  Roman 
house  in  the  Champs  Elys^  is  for 
sale.  Shall  I  go  and  buy  it?  I 
will  take  the  first  preliminary  step 
— ^I  will  go  and  see  it  I  may  buy 
it  afterwc^s— and  I  may  not. 

It  is  a  very  fine  place  is  Prince 
Napoleon's  Koman  house;  and 
when  there  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  Prince  lived  as  lived  the 
ancient  Romans.  I  would  rather 
he  than  L  I  inquired  of  the  con- 
cierge who  showed  me  over,  and 
who  was  attired  in  the  jacket  and 
trousers  of  the  present  century  and 
not  in  the  flowing  robes  of  the  Tibe- 
rian  era,  if  the  batteries  de  cuisine 
were  of  modem  or  ancient  construc- 
tion. He  replied  *  modem.'  I  ap- 
proved of  the  Prince's  choice  in  this 
regard.  Fat  lampreys  fed  on  faith- 
ful slaves  may  have  been  good  eat- 
ing, and  doubtless  the  members  of 
the  Acclimatization  Society  enjoy 
them  at  their  dinners ;  but  1  am  not 
difficult  to  please.  Clear  turtle, 
salmon,  truffled  partridge,  and  iced 
pudding  are  good  enough  for  me. 
In  the  Prince's  Cabinet  de  Travail 
there  was  a  bell  for  the  aide-de-camp, 
a  bell  for  the  intendant,  for  the 
huissier,  for  the  valet  de  chambre, 
and  for  the  'Secret  Commande- 
ments.'  What  were  the  'Secret 
Conunandements '  I  burnt  to  know , 
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and  was  left  borning  by  the  con- 
cierge. The  baths  in  the  Roman 
houses  are  things  of  beauty,  and 
must  be  joys  for  ever  for  those  who 
bathe  in  them.  As  I  sauntered 
about  I  began  to  think  Eatin  as  of 
no  more  value  than  corduroy,  and 
to  consider  Parian  marble  as  a  thing 
of  course.  I  did  not  buy  Prince 
Napoleon's  Roman  house  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es. 

I  drove  down  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  one  Friday,  because  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  I  saw  some 
charming  equipages  and  toilettes; 
but  why  do  French  folks,  when  they 
are  riding  or  driving,  look  so  som- 
bre ?  Is  it  because  we  call  them '  our 
lively  neighbours  T 

I  went  to  all  the  best  theatres. 
At  the  Operas  I  was  unfortunata  At 
the  Grand  Opera  they  were  playing 
'KAfricaine'  and  'Les  Huguenots.' 
I  was  disappointed  of  my  Africaino, 
which  I  bore  with  fortitude,  for  I 
had  seen  it  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced ;  but  my  equanimity  was  put 
to  the  proof  in  the  evening,  when 
I  returned  to  my  hotel,  and  a  sleepy 
gar^n  showed  me  a  box  for  the 
Itabens,  which  had  been  left  for  mo 
by  a  kind  friend.  It  was  a '  Patti ' 
night ;  and  on  the  next  morning  I 
was  told  that  the  Patti  had  never 
sung  Or  played  more  divinely.  I 
anathematised  my  ill  luck,  and 
quoted  the  lines, '  'Twas  ever  thus,' 
Ac,  &c.  A  night  or  two  after,  by 
way  of  compensation,  I  went  to  the 
Bal  d'Opdra  and  saw  the  masque- 
rade. It  was,  as  usual,  a  wonderful 
sight,  and  a  brilliant  sight,  and  a 
sorry  sight.  There  were  many 
extraordinary  costumes — costumes 
pretty,  costumes  grotesque,  cos- 
tumes hideous,  costumes  terrible — 
but  the  most  striking  'parties' 
present  were  a  young  shepherdess 
in  one  of  the  deusicme  logts,  and  a 
couple  of  young  women  attired  in 
men's  evening- dress  —  black  coat, 
waistcoat,  white  choker,  and  all. 
The  bearing  of  these  'cavalieri* 
was  most  gentlemanlike  and  grace- 
ful. There  was  an  air  of  distinction 
about  them  well  worth  the  ten 
francs  admission  to  look  at  As  I 
left  the  Opera,  and  when  I  was 
getting  my  overcoat,  one  of  the 
aforesaid  'cavalieri'  came  to  the 


bureau,  and  producing  her  (his) 
ticket,  received  his  (her)  overcoat, 
and  put  it  on  with  an  elegant  sang 
froid  that  I  could  not  but  envy. 
While  I  was  being  crushed  in  the 
corridors,  I  saw  that  extraordinary 
artist.  Monsieur  Gustavo  Dor6 ;  and 
that  gentleman's  appearance  by  no 
means  realised  my  expectations.  He 
is  a  stout  young  Frenchman,  very 
much  like  any  other  stout  young 
Frenchman.  "Whether  my  admira- 
tion of  Monsieur  Dora's  works  had 
led  me  to  expect  him  to  look  like  a 
weird  forest,  or  a  black  moxmtaxn 
gorge,  or  a  clump  of  spears,  or  a 
Spanish  bandit — I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently an  adept  in  self-examina- 
tion to  say ;  but  I  felt  disappointed, 
and  I  confess  it  manfully.  Before  I 
quit  the  subject  of  the  Masked  Ball 
at  the  Opera,  let  me  convey  my 
sentiments  of  gratitude  the  most 
distinguished  to  Monsieur  Strauss, 
or  Herr  Strauss,  whichever  he  may 
be,  for  the  capital  music  and  the 
excellent  band  he  so  admirably 
conducted.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  effect  of  the  Femme 
a  Barbe  quadrille,  the  Yenus 
aux  Garottes  quadrille,  and  the 
Chosse  polka;  and  the  selection 
from  '  La  Belle  H61ene '  was  a  sight 
to  Rce,  as  well  as  a  sound  to  hear. 

I  tried  to  hear '  La  Belle  H^lene ' 
again,  but  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had 
in  the  salle  of  the  Yari^t^s  unless 
taken  two  days  'in  advance-a' — 
'  days  in  advance-a,  days  in  advanoe- 
a/  as  the  famous  couplets  .run ;  so, 
faute  de  mieux^l  went  to  theOp^ra 
Gomique,  where  I  saw  a  new  comic 
opera  called  '  Un  Yoyage  en  Chine,' 
of  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,^  the 
libretto  was  good  and  the  music  but 
indifferent.  Let  me  here  say,  that 
it  is  my  unalterable  conviction  that 
the  plot  and  incidents  of  the  libretto 
of  an  opera  ought  to  be  improbable 
— ^and  the  more  improbable,  so  long 
as  they  are  not  absolutely  impossible, 
the  better.  They  should  be  false  to 
fact,  though  true  to  nature.  The 
fun  of  the  *  Yoyage  en  Ghine '  hinges 
on  the  expedients  adopted  by  a 
young  naval  officer  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  a  lady  whose  father  detests 
him.  During  the  piece  the  young 
naval  officer  is  continually  taking 
off  his  gold-laced  cap,  and  saying, 
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'MonsienT  Pompery,  I  have  the 
honour  to  ask  the  hand  of  yonr 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Marie,  in 
marriage;*  to  which  Monsieur  Pom- 
pery as  oontinnally  replies,  'Non! 
non!!  NON!!!'  Monsieur  Pom- 
pery and  his  family  visit  Cherhonrg ; 
and  the  extravagant  seaside  toi- 
lettes, now  fiishionable  on  the  coasts . 
of  France,  axe  made  the  most  of  on 
the  persons  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  on  the  choros. 
M.  Pompery,  his  wife  and  family, 
go  to  make  what  is  called  'a  pro- 
menade upon  the  sea;'  that  is, 
they  go  on  board  a  ship  at  night,  in 
order  to  see  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  sun  rising  from  the  hori- 
zon. Figure  to  yourself  the  horror 
of  M.  Pompery  and  fieunily,  when 
they  discover  that,  during  their 
three  hours'  slumber  in  the  cabin, 
the  vessel  has  left  Cherbourg,  and 
that  M.  de  Kemoisen,  the  naval 
officer  who  is  in  love  with  Marie,  is 
the  captain  of  the  ship.  Captain  de 
Eemoisen  appears.  M.  Pompery 
demands  that  he  shall  put  bock  into 
Cherbourg  at  once.  Captain  de  Ker- 
noisen,  though  his  orders  are  to 
take  his  ship  to  China,  will  be  most 
happy  to  put  back  at  once,  but— here 
his  gold-laced  cap  goes  ofiT— 'He 
baa  tiie  honour  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Marie  in  marriage.* 
'  Non,  non,  mille  fois  non  1'  is  ihe 
reply.  Very  well  then.  The  vessel 
continues  its  course  towards  China. 
Can  the  Pompery  fiimily  have  some 
refreshment?  No!  Passengers  were 
not  expected,  and  therefore  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  them. 
Will  Captain  de  Kemoisen  give  the 
Pompery  family  something  to  eat? 
With  pleasure,  for  the  whole 
voyage:  but— here  the  gold-laced 
cap  is  again  taken  off—'  Captain  de 
Kemoisen  has  the  honour  to  "ask 
the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  in  mar- 
rii^'  'Non,  non,  et  non  I'  In 
vain  do  Madame  Pompery  and  her 
daughter,  who  loves  de  Eemoisen, 
implore.  M.  Pompery  is  inflexible, 
and  they  must  starve.  '  How  long 
is  the  voyage  to  China?'  'About 
eight  week&'  Well,  eight  weeks 
axe  soon  passed ;  they  must  starve 
for  that  snort  time.  But  a  bright 
idea  seizes  M.  Pompery.  He  will 
excite  the  ship's  crew  to  mutiny. 
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The  crew,  who  are  acting  under 
secret  orders  from  their  captain, 
pretend  to  mutiny ;  when  the  cap- 
tain appears,  and  with  two  unloaded 
pistols  recaptures  the  vessel.  He 
unmediately  holds  a  court-martial, 
and  M.  Pompery  is  found  guilty  of 
exciting  the  crew  to  mutiny.  His 
sentence  is  death,  by  suspension 
from  the  yard-arm.  The  sentence 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect  imme- 
diately. Madame  Pompery  is  hor- 
rified, and  rashes  to  her  husband. 
Her  daughter  Marie,  who  of  course 
is  in  the  plot,  prevents  her,  and 
coolly  says,  'Pray,  mamma,  don't 
interfere  with  the  captain's  orders.' 
The  &tal  rope  is  rigged ;  the  noose 
is  put  round  the  neck  of  the  un- 
happy Pompery ;  when  Captain  de 
Eemoisen  advances,  takes  off  his 
gold-laced  cap,  bows,  and  again 
utters:  *M.  Pompery,  I  have  the 
honour  to  ask  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle Marie,  your  daughter,  in 
marriage.'  The  father  hesitates  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  throwing 
himself  into  the  captain's  arms,  ex- 
claims, '  My  son- in-law !'  The  finale 
is  sung,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

I  went  to  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
on  a  [great  Moli^re  night.  It  was 
the  24th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  that  dramatic  poet.  The 
first  piece  was  the  '  Tartuffe,'  and 
the  second  the '  Malade  Imoginaire.' 
I  say  nothing  of  the  acting,  but 
that  it  was  as  near  perfection  as  we 
can  hope  for  in  this  work-a-day 
world.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
'Malade  Imaginaire,'  the  'Cere- 
mony,' a  burlesqne  scene,  written 
by  Moliere  in  ridicule  of  the  doc- 
tors, was  performed.  A  spacious 
hall,  arranged  with  two  pulpits  or 
tribunes,  and  seats  at  the  side,  was 
shown;  and  the  bust  of  Moliere, 
crowned  with  laurel,  .stood  in  the 
centre.  On  each  side  of  the  bust 
were  ranged  a  dozen  men,  dressed 
like  apothecaries'  apprentices— that 
is,  in  shabby  black,  with  white 
aprons  and  wristbands.  Each  man 
bore  in  his  hand  a  huge  squirt — 
emblem  of  his  profession.  Then 
began  a  march ;  and  all  the  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  Fran9ais— those 
who  are  fieunous,  and  those  who  are 
only  tolerated,  but  hope  to  be  fa- 
mous, and  those  who  are  not  tole- 
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rated,  bat  hope  to  be  tolerated — 
defiled  before  the  bnst.  First  they 
bowed  to  theandience,  who  received 
them  aocording  to  their  popularity ; 
then  they  bowed  to  the  bust ;  then 
they  plaoBd  an  immortelle  npon  the 
pedestal ;  then  they  bowed  to  each 
other,  and  took  their  places  on  the 
dde  seats.  As  they  marched  on, 
two-and-two,  like  the  young  ladies 
and  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  scho- 
lastic establishments  at  Brighton 
and  elsewhere,  the  audience  grew 
Tery  excited.  'Who  are  these?* 
'Bressant  and  DelaunayT  'And 
the  next?*  '  Coquelin  and  Barr6 — 
Begnier  and  Leroux— Mirecour  and 
Maubani'  Then  came  the  ladies' 
procession,  and  Emma  Fleury, 
Begnier  aud  Bonval,  Madeline  Bro- 
han  and  Ponsin ;  and  a  royal  salute 
for  Mesdames  Amoult  Flessy  and 
Favari  Then  followed  the  cere- 
mony (the  celebrated  Monsieur 
Got  in  the  chair),  which  is  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  admission  of  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  into  a  college,  and  is 
conducted  in  what  I  will  call  Medi- 
oal-French-Dog-Latin. 

The  great  event  at  the  Fran^ais 
for  the  last  few  weeks  was  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Le  Lion  Amoureux,'  a 
comedy  in  five  acts,  and  in  verse, 
by  Monsieur  Ponsard,  which  so  hit 
the  Imperial  taste  that,  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  first  performance,  the 
Emperor  sent  for  the  poet  to  his  box, 
and  complimented,  congratulated, 
and  conferred  on  him  a  pension  in 
perpetuity.  Here  was  encourage- 
ment to  the  national  drama  I  '  Le 
Lion  Amoureux'  is  a  fine  poem,  but 
it  is  not  a  fine  play.  The  plot  turns 
on  the  hackneyed  theme  of  the  loves 
of  a  stem  republican  and  a  fiur 
marquise  of  the  'ancienne.'  The 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  comedy 
was  the  salon  of  Madame  Tallien, 
where  not  only  muscadins,  musca- 
dines, incroyables,  emigres,  and 
republicans '  found  themselves'  toge- 
ther, but  where  young  General  Buo- 
naparte, his  nephew's  uncle,  leant 
npon  the  mantelpiece  and  com- 
plained to  his  hostess  of  the  annoy- 
ance of  inactivity.  General  Buona- 
parte has  long  been  a  favourite 
character  on  the  lower  boulevards 
and  at  the  circuses,  where  he  has 
led  charges,  given  crosses,  waltzed 


with  peasant  girls,  pardoned  sol- 
diers, and  annihilated  nations,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  patriotic  parterres 
and  galleries.  He  never  before  ap- 
peared at  the  Franods  by  desire 
and  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
his  nephew.  The  young  general 
had  not  much  to  say  for  himself— 
he  was  quite  an  episodical  personage 
in  the  drama.  He  recited  about 
twenty  lines  and  retired.  He  was  a 
tall,  well-limbed,  bright-«yed,  gen- 
tlemanlike young  soldier,  about  as 
unlike  my  notion  of  the  young  Na- 
poleon as  could  be  imagined,  even 
m  a  theatre.  The  moral  to  be  de- 
duced firom  the  conduct  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  play  is  that  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty  is  the  only  safe  refuge 
and  juste  milieu  for  France  from 
ftnatical  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  haughty  cruel  Bourbonists 
on  the  other.  Possibly, thepoet's  pen- 
sion was  accorded  for  the  last  fines 
spoken  by  General  Hoche  about '  leB 
Frangais  reunis  sous  le  meme  dra- 
peau.' 

They  say  that  no  topic  is  interest- 
ing to  Parisians  after  it  has  been 
ventilated  for  three  days;  but  I 
think  Parisians  wrong  themselves 
npon  this  point  Dress  is  a  subject 
npon  which  they  never  can  exhaust 
themselves  or  their  powers  of  inven- 
tion. Monsieur  Dupin's  brochure 
against  '  Le  Luxe  Effr^n^  des 
Femmes'  has  only  had  the  effect  of 
making  expensive  and  extraordinary 
costumes  more  desiderated  than  ever. 
In  a  Bevue  called  'La  Lanteme 
Magique,'  now  playing  at  the '  Oba- 
telet,'  the  testimony  of  Eve  herself 
is  invoked,  and  Eve  appears  in  a 
costume—if  costume  that  can  he 
called  which  costume  is  not— only 
too  appropriate.  Indeed,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  lady  who  personated 
Eve, '  brillait  par  son  absence.'  The 
scene  is  changed  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Fashions,  and  Eve  reviews  a 
grand  cortege  of  ladies  dressed  in 
every  costume  since  the  world 
began.  To  the  music  of  Men- 
delssohn's Grand  March  in  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  defile 
ancient  Egyptian  women,  Athenians, 
Bomans,  Phoenicians,  &c.,  to  the 
time  of  the  middle  ages.  Then 
begin  the  &shions  of  the  middle 
ages  up  to  the  time  of  the  Benaia- 
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sance^  after  which  come  the  costames 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry 
rV.,  Louis  Xin.,  and  Louis  XIV. 
Another  era  past,  the  eccentricities 
of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.,  of  ihe 
Carmagnoles,  of  ihe  republic  of  the 
incroyables,  of  the  Directory,  of 
the  fashions  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Beetoration,  and  of  the  modem 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  are 
supposed  to  terminate  the  retro- 
spectiye  fashions.  Then  the  fashions 
of  1865  and  1866  are  most  amusingly 
burlesqued.  Eve  commands  her 
children  to  show  Boutine,  for  whose 
benefit  the  entire  promenade  has 
been  made,  the  dances  of  every 
epoch,  and  what  is  called  in  the 
programme  'Les  danses  nationales 
a  toutee  les  epoques'  is  commenced. 
The  stately  pavanne,  the  gigue,  the 
passe-pied  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
ohaoonne,  the  fricass^,  the  boulan- 
g^  a  des  ^us,  the  quadrille  des 
incroyables^  the  monaco,  the  yalse 
of  the  Dae  de  Beichstadt,  and^ 
finally,  a  furious,  diabolical,  terrible, 
grotesque  saturnalia,  which,  if  not 
prohibited,  ought  to  be.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight,  the  many  cos- 
tumes, the  colours,  the  grotesquerie 
and  diablerie  of  the  dancers.  It  is 
a  mad  orgie,  that  has  been  in  pre- 
paration for  months,  and  which  is 
held  nightly. 

But  the  great  rage  in  Paris  is  the 
theatrical  philippic  against  luxury 
in  dress  and  the  oyer-development 
of  commercial  speculation,  now 
playing  '  to  crowded  houses/  as  the 
playbills  say,  at  the  The&tre  du 
Yaudeyille.  Most  of  my  readers 
have  doubtless  heard,  and  many  of 
them  have  seen.  Monsieur  Victorien 
Sardou's  famous  comedy  of  '  La  Fa- 
mille  Benoiton.'  The  Benoiton 
fEuuily  consists  of: — 

Monsieur  Benoiton,  a  millionaire, 
and  the  inyentor  and  patentee  of 
the  Sommiers  Elastiques  a  ressorts 
compensateurs,  whose  highest  hope 
is  to  be  decorated. 

Madame  Benoiton,  a  lady  who  is 
often  spoken  of  but  never  seen :  she 
is  always  out.  She  has  not  time  to 
attend  to  her  fiamily ;  the  demands 
made  upon  her  by  the  world  are  so 
numerous  that  she  not  only  goes  into 
society,  but  stops  there.  JShe  does 
not  live,  she  only  sleeps,  at  home. 
z  a 
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Marthe,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
aboye,  married  to  an  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Didier,  with  an  obstinate 
temper  and  an  inordinate  desire  for 
luxury  and  dress,  a  passion  she 
sometimes  gratifies  by  indulgence 
in  another  vice,  gaming,  but  a  very 
charming  person  for  all  that 

Didier,  Marthe's  husband,  who  is 
always  too  busy  to  see  what  is  going 
on  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  eyes ;  too  much  immersed  in 
affairs  to  be  able  to  eat,  or  drink,  or 
sleep,  or  to  find  any  relaxation  or 
enjoyment. 

Theodule  Benoiton,  a  lad  of  about 
sixteen,  who  despises  fame,  but  has 
an  intense  passion  for  notoriety. 

Fanfan,  his  brother,  a  child  of  six, 
who  invents  a  miniature  Bourse, 
and  speculates  with  other  children 
in  foreign  tK)etage  stamps,  and  wan- 
ders rouna  his  fatber^s  stn>ng  box 
with  the  same  longing  rapture 
usually  felt  by  little  people  of  his 
age  for  the  cupboard  where  the 
preserves  are  kept. 

Jeanne  and  Camille,  the  two  mar- 
riageable daughters,  both  very 
charming  (my  preference  would  be 
for  Jeanne,  but  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  taste). 

Behold,  dear  reader,  the  family 
Benoiton.  The  other  personages  of 
the  play  are  a  Madame  Glotilde,  a 
rich  widow  with  a  mania  for  marry- 
ing her  friends;  a  Mademoiselle 
Adolphine,  an  old  maid  whom  no- 
body will  marry,  who  vents  her 
spite  against  the  world  by  means  of 
anonymous  letters;  Monsieur  de 
Ghampros^,  a  patrician  bachelor 
seeking  a  wife;  M.  Fonnichel,  a 
rich  iron-merchant;  his  son.  Pru- 
dent, a  dreadful  specimen  of  a  young 
man  business  mad ;  and  Stephen,  a 
clerk,  who  loves  and  is  loved  by 
Camille.  An  admirably  arranged  set 
of  personages ;  and  if  the  plot  and 
incidents  of  the  comedy  had  been  as 
well  brought  out,  M.  Sardou  would 
have  produced  a  work  of  art  some- 
thing near  perfection. 

Without  giving  a  pr^is  of  the 
whole  piece,  I  may  mention  some  of 
its  most  prominent  incidents.  Mon- 
sieur de  Champros6  seeks  a  wife. 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  is  young  and 
beautiful,  and  her  papa  has  a  large 
fortune  in  silver  and  gold;  but 


Monsieur  de  Champros^,  who  has 
been  some  time  absent  from  Paris, 
is  shocked  to  hear  the  young  lady 
talk  freely  on  matters  which,  how- 
ever jolly  for  discussion  at  a  dub, 
ttsed  not  to  be  considered  pretty  prat^ 
tie  for  a  boudoir.  Also  Jeanne,  as 
well  as  her  sister,  talks  slang,  and 
that  worst  of  Parisian  slang,  the 
argot  of  the  atelier  and  of  the  'half 
world.'  She  is  like  the  princess  in 
the  fairy  tale ;  not  her  from  whose 
lips  fell  pearls,  but  that  royal  high- 
ness who,  whenever  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  dropped  frc^.  In 
the  second  act  we  find  onrBelves 
among  toilettes,  or  rather  costomes 
is  the  word,  for  toilettes  they  are 
not  Camille  has  seen  a  robe  on 
the  Chantilly  race-course,  a  sweet 
thing,asortofsteep1e-chaflede8ign — 
little  yellow  jockeys  jumping  over 
green  hedges  on  lilac,  red,  and  Uua 
horses.  Mademoiselle  Adolphine  finds 
that  it  is  indecent  to  have  horses  run- 
ning all  over  your  dress,  but  she  is 
outvoted.  The  Messieurs  Fonnichel, 
son  and  father,  wait  on  M.  Benoiton 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Camille  or  of  Mademoiselle  Jeanne, 
it  is  indifferent  to  Monsieur  Pru- 
dent; a  marriage  is  a  matter  of 
business,  and,  of  course,  the  dowry 
is  the  main  consideration.  What  can 
Papa  Benoiton  give  his  daughter? 
300,000  francs.  'And,'  asks  Pru- 
dent,'what  expectations  has  she?' 
Papa  answers, '  An  aunt!'  But  the 
dialogue  is  better  in  its  proper  form. 

Prudent  Is  tiie  aunt  infirm,  aged, 
decrepit  ? 

Benoiton,  Yes. 

rrudent.  Good.  What  will  she 
leave? 

Beiioiton.  600,000  francs,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  my  six 
children. 

Prudent  (making  memoranda). 
1 20,000  for  us.  Then  Mademoiselle 
Lucille. 

M,  Fonnichel,  Prudenfs  father, 
nudging  him,    Camille. 

Prudent,  Camille  —  piaidon— is 
worth  420,000  francs,  besides  what 
comes  to  her  at  your  death? 

BenoU&n  (somewhat startled).  Ah! 
that  must  bo  as  late  as  possible,  eh ! 

Prudent.  We  shaU  see.  Whafs 
your  age  ? 

Benoiton,  Fifty-seyen. 
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Prudent  That  makes  jnBt  fifteen 
years  to  wait 

Benoiton  (very  much  startled  at 
this  commercial  view  of  the  question), 
£hl  what? 

Prudent  (looking  at  him\  Thick 
neck,  fJEtoe  congestioned  (whatever 
that  may  be),  d^  &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  courtship  of  the  serious, 
practical,  positive  order— unsullied 


by  any  of  that  fooUsh  romance  or 
sentiment  which  has,  doubtless,  led 
so  many  inconsiderate  young  persons 
into  the  contraction  of  that  despi- 
cable, uncommercial  absurdity,  a 
love-match. 

I  have  sold  that  the  famous 
toilettes  in  this  comedy  are  rather 
costumes  than  toilettes;  and  this 
will  l>e  perceived  by  the  engraving 


that  illustrates  these  lines.  The 
costume  in  question  is  what  a  mere 
man,  not  studied  in  millinery, 
fiishdon-books,  and  ladies'  light  lute- 
string literature,  might  call  highly 
elaborate  and  arabesque— a  com- 
pound of  the  ancient  Egyptian  with 
the  modem  Spanish,  something  like 


Salammbo,  and  not  entirely  unlike 
a  bull-fighter. 

And  here  arises  the  question. 
Are  girls  prettier  for  this  excessive 
decoration?  Should  it  not  be  the 
privilege  of  ladies  of  five-and-thirty 
or  thereabouts  (if  there  ever  existed 
a  lady  of  five-and-thirty  or  there- 
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abontB)  to  pnt  on  the  sartorial 
Bteam  at  this  remarkably  high  pres- 
snie.  Let  ns  hear  Monsieur  Sairdoa 
himself  npon  this  subject.  The 
following  rhapsody  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Clotilde,  the  lady  with  a 
mania  for  making  marriages — 

'  Ah !  simple  toilettes  of  my  youth, 
whither  have  you  flown  ?  A  dozen 
yards  of  muslin,  three  yards  of 
ribbon,  and  a  flower  in  the  hair. 
With  these,  seventeen  summers,* 
rosy  cheeks,  and  the  flush  of  a  fiist 
ball.  After  supper  what  blase  ba- 
chelor could  help  feeling  his  heart 
tenderly  moved  by  the  sight  of  such 
youthful  freshness  and  such  simple 
pleasure?  Ho  would  smile  at  first, 
and  look  with  all  his  eyes.  His 
smile  would  become  reverie— his 
reverie  serious  reflection— and  from 
serious  reflection  would  come  reso- 
lution. He  would  propose.  He 
would  be  accepted.  It  would  be  a 
match,  and  the  honour  would  be  to 
a  dozen  yards  of  muslin.  But  now- 
ardays,  the  same  man  stares  through 
his  eyeglass.  "  Who's  that  girl? 
She  looks  like  Zouzou  Toqu6e,  but 
she  hasn't  so  much  chic,"  and 
he  goes  back  to  Zouzou  Toqu^. 
O  muslin !  pure,  white  muslin  I  Un- 
grateful mothers,  who  owe  their 
husbands  to  thee,  have  denied  thee 
to  their  children.  Boly  muslin  I 
Virgin  of  the  toilette,  save  our 
daughters  ere  they  drown  amid  their 
waves  of  lace ! 

Bravo,  Monsieur  Sardou !  I  have 
heard  that  a  society  has  started  in 
Paris,  with  several  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction on  its  committee,  for  the 
encouragement  and  diffiision  of 
white  muslin. 

Mais  rdvenons  h  nos  Benoitons. 
The  system,  serious,  positive,  and 
practical,  does  not  seem  to  answer, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  third  act 
Marthe  is  compromised;  Jeanne  has 
been  insulted  on  the  race-course, 
to  which  fiEushionable  promenade  she 
went  with  her  sister  without  any 
male  escort;  Camille  has  eloped; 
Theodule  is  in  prison ;  and  Fanfan  is 
tipsy;  papa  is  running  about  wildly, 
and  mamma  is  out. 

And  here  we  have  not  only  a 

*  The  original  says  'fifUen;'  but  I 
bare  endeayoured  to  adapt  the  sentiment 
of  the  speech  to  £ngli«h  tastes. 


single  crow,  bnt  a  whole  rookery  to 
pluck  with  the  author.  Such  li& 
as  that  exhibited  in  the  'Famille 
Benoiton'  exists  nowhere  in  Paris, 
nor  in  France,  nor  in  Europe,  nor 
in  the  world.  It  is  like  nothii^, 
and  nothing  is  hke  it  It  represents 
no  state  of  society  that  ever  has 
existed,  does  exist,  or  will  exist. 
The  manners  he  shows  are  neither 
the  manners  of  the  millionaire,  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  or  of  the  demi-mcoMle. 
The  anomalies  of  the  present  social 
state  of  Paris  offer  so  many  legiti- 
mate objects  of  satire,  that  it  is 
strange  that  a  man  of  Monsieur 
Sardou's  mark  should  have  to  invent 
a  scarecrow  for  the  purpose  of  pull- 
ing it  to  pieces.  Let  us,  however, 
take  the  author's  word  for  it,  that 
the  personages  of  the  '  Famille  Be- 
noiton'  are  not  theatrical  myths; 
can  anything  excuse,  can  even  the 
proverbial  iconoclasm  of  Frenchmen 
pardon  the  spectacle  of  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age  reeling  from  a 
race-course  drunk  and  smelling  of 
cigars  ?  I  am  not  unpleasantly  par- 
ticular, and  can  make  allowances  for 
human  nature,  when  literary  and 
desirous  of  making  an  effect — of 
arranging  incidents  and  words  that 
shall  '  stimulate'  the  public  like  a 
dram  of  absinthe,  vitriol,  or  aqua- 
fortis.   Let  mo  translate  : 

The  little  voice  of  Fanfan  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes->all  stand  and 
listen,  stupefied.  Fanfan  enters, 
singing— 

*  Cost  Fanfan  qui  s'avance, 
Ikn  qui  I'aTaoce, 
fan  qui  B'avanoe, 
C'est  le  petit  Fan&n.' 

Benoiton  (his  father).  Great  Hea- 
ven I  heisdrunkl 

All  {i,e.  the  family).    Ah! 

Fanfan  (delighted  with  himself). 
Yes,  I'm  drunk,  papa,  positively. 

Jeanne  (the  cMd*s  sister).  He  has 
been  drinking  champagna 

Fanfan  (jumping  and  singing)^- 

*  Bu  le  champagne, 
bu  le  champagne, 
bn • 

Clotilde  (his  godmother).  What's 
that? 

Fanfan,  It's  a  trabuoos. 
Clotilde  takes  tlie  cigar  from  htm, 
Benoiton,  He's  been  smoking! 
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Fanfan  (roaring  with  laughter). 
Yob — that* 8  how  I  go  on.  I  drink 
and  I  smoke  1 

Let  me  record  the  &ct  that  I  saw 
dozens  of  Frenchmen  and  their 
wives  and  children  highly  delighted 
with  this  charming  spectacle. 

While  speaking  of  costume,  and 
a  few  inches  of  space  are  still  left 
me,  let  me  remark  npon  the  won- 
derful decorations  of  the  shop  of 
Monsieur  Duval,  the  butcher,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Eue  Tronchet  and  of 
the  Hue  Neuve  des  Mathurins.  M. 
Duval  dresses  his  dead  bullocks 
in  bridal  clothes.  A  huge  side  of 
meat,  the  half  of  a  carcase,  is  tricked 
out  with  white  paper,  perforated  at 
the  edges,  and  ornamented  with 
bits  of  silver,  artificial  flowers,  and 
sham  lace.  It  is  not  only  the  meat 
en  bloc  that  is  thus  fistvoured ;  joints 
are  also  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  pictorial  effect.  M.  Duval  is 
an  artist.  Legs  and  shoulders  of 
mutton  are  arranged  as  a  sort  of 


trophy  or  escutcheon,  flowers  and 
I)aper  lace  filling  up  the  interstices 
and  hiding  knuckle-ends  and  all 
that  is  not  picturesque  and  gentil. 
Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
amount  of  poetry  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  M.  DuvaFs  windows. 
Fountains  plash  here  and  there, 
and  nodding  ferns  throw  a  senti- 
mental shadow  over  sweetbreads, 
cutlets,  and  livers.  The  humble 
kidney  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  ex- 
hibited with  a  wonderful  amount 
of  delicacy  and  invention.  May  I 
trespass  upon  my  readers  so  far  as 
to  ask  them  to  remember  that  the 
colour  of  the  kidney,  in  its  natural, 
uncooked  state,  is  a  noble,  blushing 
purple.  Also,  that  the  sheep's 
trotter,  after  dressing,  is  of  a  delicate 
pale  opal-white.  Eh  bieni  mes- 
sieurs et  mesdames.  The  kidney 
is  placed  between  the  cleft  of  the 
trotter — a  charming  combination  of 
colour  and  effect. 

T.  W.  B. 
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HOWEVER  stoical  a  man  may 
be,  howeyer  much  he  may 
boast  that  he  rises  superior  to  those 
feelings  which  tend  to  elevate  or 
depress  the  spirits,  yet  there  pro- 
bably does  not  exist  one  single  in- 
dividaal  to  whom  all  the  dajs  of  the 
year  are  alike— to  whom  there  is  no 
white  day,  no  anniYersary  to  be 
cherished  with  feelings  of  pleasure. 
The  racing  man  has  an  endless 
chain  —  the  Two  Thousand,  the 
Derby,  Ascot,  the  Leger,  &c.;  the 
rowing  man  has  the  University 
race,  Henley,  and  the  Wing&eld ;  so 
the  cricketer;  and  now,  too,  the 
gentleman  athlete  has  days  in  his 
calendar  whioh  are  to  him  especial 
high  days;  and  first  among  all 
these  fdtes  we  must  place  the  Inter- 
IJniyersity  games.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  pleasant  about 
these  annual  meetings,  which  are 
becoming  year  by  year  more  popular 
and  more  excitixiK ;  and  the  feelings 
of  mutual  hospitality  which  they 
especially  excite,  from  being  held 
alternately  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, go  a  long  way  to  keep  up 
this  interest.  The  day  will  never 
come,  I  trust,  when  any  contest  but 
the  University  Boat  Race  will  be 
considered  the  contest  between  the 
sister  universities;  but  I  am  sure 
the  friendly  rivalry  which  these  and 
other  contests  have  excited,  has 
worked,  and  still  is  working  won- 
ders to  raise  the  tone  of  both 
nniversities.  It  ia  but  eight  years 
since  the  first  athletic  meeting  of 
any  kind  was  held  at  Cambridge, 
and  I  believe  but  six  at  Oxford; 
how  frequent  and  how  popular 
they  now  are,  your  readers  know 
for  better  than  I  can  tell  them. 
Names  quickly  slip  the  memory, 
especially  when  a  new  set  of  victors 
succeed  those  before  rendered  fo- 
mous;  but  to  few,  I  feel  sure,  need 
I  recall  the  names  still  fomiliar  to 
every  aspiring  athlete  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  of  Darbyshire,  Qooch, 
Lawes,  Daniel,  Gamett,  and 
Wynne,  winners  in  1 864,  or  of  Gooch, 
Webster,  Pelham,  Jollye,  Milvain, 
Elliot,  and  Gray  in  1865.  Each 
year     will    see     better-contested 


races,  each  year  perhaps  im- 
provements in  style,  but  it  will  be 
long  ere  we  see  anything  more 
worthy  of  the  victor's  crown  than 
Darbyshire  breasting  the  hill  in 
1864,  Gooch  in  both  years  beating 
off  all  competitors,  Gamett  and 
Webster  racing  together  at  the  end 
of  the  steeple-chase  in  1864,  or 
Webster  leaving  his  men  in  1865. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  compa- 
risons between  competitorB  of  dif- 
ferent years,  but  I  feel  we  should 
not  pass  by  the  names  of  those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  athletics  at 
both  universities  in  years  not  long 
gone  by. 

In  the  two  meetings  which  have 
preceded  that  of  this  year  Cam- 
bridge has  come  off  victorious.  In 
the  firsts  however,  the  victory  was 
not  very  decisive,  for  Cambridge 
won  the  two-mile  steeple-chase,  one- 
mile  race,  and  two  hurdle  races, 
whilst  Oxford  carried  off  the  quar- 
ter-of-a-mile,  one  hundred  yards, 
and  the  two  jumps.  The  light-blue, 
however,  secured  seven  second 
places  against  one  for  the  dark, 
which  gave  them  a  marked  advan- 
tage, and  the  medals  they  gained 
were  for  the  best  events.  In  1865 
Cambridge  made  great  efforts^  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  clear  victory, 
by  winning  six  events,  the  two-mile, 
one-mile,  quarterof-a-mile,  and  hur- 
dle races,  putting  the  weight  and 
throwing  the  cricket-ball,  against 
the  hundred  yards  and  the  two 
jumps  which  went  to  Oxford,  and 
also  in  securing,  in  addition,  six 
second  places  against  three.  We 
believe  that  this  success  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  united  efforts  made  by 
all  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  to  im- 

Srove  the  competitions  and  to  in- 
uce  the  men  to  practise  more  than 
they  had  previously  done.  This  year 
Oxford  has  caught  some  of  the 
furore,  and  the  various  college 
games  attracted  far  greater  numbeis 
and  excited  much  more  interest 
than  formerly;  and  to  this  we  may 
in  a  great  measure  trace  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  contests  we  have  to 
relate.  Before  next  year's  anniver- 
sary comes  round,  both  universitaea 
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mU,  we  are  told,  have  made  regular 
ranning  paths,  and  have  established 
athletic  dabs  qiiite  independent  of 
all  other  olubs,  and  doubtless  this 
vnli  be  a  satis&ctory  measure ;  for 
those  who  have  laboured  hardest  to 
win  laurels  for  their  uniyersity  in 
any  particular  line  should  surely  be 
the  men  chosen  to  manage  the 
duties  connected  with  it  The  style 
of  running  and  yarious  perform- 
ances will  perhaps  much  improve 
by  practising  on  a  regular  path»  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  think  this  so 
absolutely  essential  as  many  ama- 
teur pedestrians  maintain. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  held 
at  Oxford  on  Saturday,  the  loth  of 
March,  on  the  Christchurch  groimd, 
the  scene  of  the  first  athletic  contest 
in  1864.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
petitors arrived  on  the  Friday,  and 
'  the  High'  was  thronged  till  a 
late  hour  by  knots  of  men  crowd- 
ing round  some  friend  to  pick 
up  news  and  discuss  the  chances. 
The  ground,  too,  was  visited  and 
found  to  be  in  capital  order,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  the  committee. 
Every  fresh  train  brought  relays  of 
Cambridge  men,  who  kept  specula- 
tion  alive,  the  general  idea  seeming 
to  be  that  Oxford  was  bound  to  win 
the  hammer,  hundred  yards,  quar- 
ter, and  two  miles,  Cambridge  the 
mile,  hurdles,  and  two  jumps.  How 
fSiT  these  prophecies  were  verified 
we  shall  snortly  see.  The  univer- 
sity boat  was  visited  and  criticized 
by  not  a  few  of  the  light-blue  sup- 
porters, and  we  fear  created  &r  too 
favourable  an  impression  to  please 
them';  but  however  often  Cambridge 
may  be  unsuccessful,  we  cdiall 
each  year,  I  believe,  see  them  at 
the  post  to  win  or  lose  with  equal 
pluck.  The  ground  was  feirly 
well  arranged,  though  perhaps 
some  improvements  might  have 
been  introduced;  for  at  times  the 
dense  masses  of  spectators  who 
were  present  became  almost  un- 
manageable, and  their  behaviour 
set  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  real 
order  or  cool  judgment  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  race,  the  two 
miles,  I  saw  the  two  judges  swaying 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
pressure  of  a  surging  mob,  the  tape 
could  not  be  kept  tight,  the  course 


was  not  dear,  and,  in  &ct,  at  one 
time  there  seemed  a  doubt  whether 
the  race  would  be  finished  at  alL 

But  to  the  programme— for,  in 
truth,  we  have  a  bill  of  fare  long 
enough  to  satiate  the  greatest  gour- 
mand in  athletics,  and  contests  to 
relate  which  were  truly  fit  for  the 
eyes  of  gods  to  behold.  The  com- 
petitions were  the  same  as  those  in 
1 865,  with  the  exception  that  throw- 
ing the  hammer  was  substituted  for 
throwing  the  cricket-ball.  Throwing 
the  hammer,  when  well  executed,  is 
one  of  ihe  most  degant  and  grace- 
ful feats  imaginable ;  few  who  have 
seen  the  champion  of  Scotland  hurl 
with  ease  the  i6lb.  hammer  from 
150  to  170  feet,  will  ever  lose 
the  impression  of  strength  and 
activity  which  the  sight  conveys; 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambxid^ 
champions,  though  by  no  means  his 
equals,  are  very  worthy  pupils. 
The  hammer-head  is  a  shot  weighing 
sixteen  pounds,  and  the  handle  is 
made  of  tough  ash,  and  is  three  feet 
long.  The  tlirower  balances  the 
hammer  high  in  the  air,  and  then 
gives  three  successive  springs  to- 
wards the  scratch,  turning  round  at 
each  spring,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  turn,  he  hurls  the  hammer  with 
all  his  strength.  The  selected  cham- 
pions were,  for  Oxford,  D.  Morgan, 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  who,  in  the 
Oxford  University  games  threw  over 
91  feet,  and  Croker  of  Trinity;  for 
Cambridge  R.  T.  James  and  G.  B. 
Thornton,  both  of  Jesus  College, 
who  throw  90  ft.  and  89  ft  8  in.  re- 
spectively in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity games.  On  paper  this, 
thereforo,  seemed  a  very  open  con- 
test ;  but  it  was  well  known  in  Ox- 
ford that  Morgan  had  thrown  over 
100  ft.,  which  caused  him  to  be 
heavily  backed  by  the  dark-blue. 
To  Morgan  fdl  the  lot  to  make  the 
first  throw,  and  he  hurled  the  ham- 
mer 87  ft,  but  the  judges  gave  it  a 
'  no  throw,'  as  his  foot  was  over  the 
line  beforo  he  delivered  the  hammer. 
In  the  second  round  (each  compe- 
titor being  allowed  six  throws) 
Morgan  made  a  fine  throw  of  84  ft., 
but  James  now  put  out  his  strongth 
and  throw  over  86  ft.  Thornton  had, 
up  to  his  fifth  attempt  thrown  but 
poorly,  but  he  then  succeeded  in 
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Jinrling  the  hammer  over  87  ft. 
This  throw  was  never  beaten,  nor 
could  Morgan  touch  James's  throw, 
though  he  got  within  two  inches  of 
it,  so  that  the  Cambridge  men  scored 
one,  two,  for  the  first  erent,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  had  been  booked  as 
a  certainty  for  Oxford;  but  Morgan 
was  evidently  not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  being  nervous  and  out  of 
sorts.  In  estimating  the  throws 
of  the  various  competitors,  the 
judges  measured  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  line,  behind  which 
the  hammer  must  be  delivered,  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  where 
it  pitched ;  but  it  struck  us  that  it 
would  be  fairer  if  the  throws  were 
all  measured  by  means  of  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  crease,  as  is 
the  case  in  putting  the  stone,  be- 
cause then  good  direction  would  be 
essential  to  a  winning  throw; 
whereas  under  the  present  system 
of  measurement  a  premium  is  put 
upon  bod  direction,  for  a  throw  de- 
livered from  either  end  of  the  crease 
has  the  advantage  of  being  measured 
from  the  centre. 

The  mile  was  the  next  event,  and 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
In  1864  Cambridge  won  with  Lawcs 
on  the  Christchurch  Ground  in 
4  min.  56  sec.,  and  in  1865,  with 
Webster,  in  4  min.  40  sec.  on  Fen- 
ner's ;  and  now  the  starters  were,  for 
Cambridge,  Lawes,  of  Trinity,  and 
Gibbs,  of  Jesus,  the  first  and  third 
in  the  Cambridge  mile,  which  was 
run  in  4  min.  47  sec. ;  for  Oxford, 
Laing,  of  Christchurch,  Bowman, 
of  University,  and  Fletcher,  of  Pem- 
broke, the  first  of  whom  won  the 
Oxford  mile  on  the  Christchurch 
Ground  in  4  min.  55  sec. 

Lawes's  fine  frame  is  well  known 
to  all  University  men ;  Laing,  who 
has  lately  made  a  most  successful 
debut  as  a  pedestrian,  stands  about 
five  feet  seven  inches,  and  is  very 
strongly  built  and  almost  fully  de- 
veloped. Looking  him  over  both 
before  and  after  l£e  race,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  won- 
derfully natural  runner,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance,  but  in  our 
opinion  more  fitted  for  a  four  than 
a  one  mile  race.  The  story  of  the 
race  is  soon  told ;  they  started  not  very 
fisLst,  and  after  aoo  yards  Laing  was 


making  his  own  running,  and  well 
he  did  it,  for  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
mile  he  was  30  yards  ah€«d ;  he  was 
never  reached,  and  won  with  ease 
by  20  yards,  from  Bowman  second, 
and  Gibbs  third,  in  4  min.  45  aec 
Various  excuses  were  made  for  Iawvs 
after  his  defeat;  that  he  was  off  his 
form  no  one  can  deny,  for  on  the 
preceding  Monday  he  had  beatea 
Gibbs  with  great  ease  by  30  yards, 
but  that  he  is  a  better  man  than 
Laing  no  one  can  fairly  assert;  for 
I  cannot  discover  that  in  any  public 
race  (which  is  the  only  criterion) 
Lawes  has  ever  done  better  than 
run  a  mile  in  4  min.  45  sec.  In 
1864  he  won  the  Cambridge  mile 
from  Webster  by  two  yards  in  4  min. 

3  2  sec. ;  but  the  distance  was  on  that 
occasion  short  by  exactly  88  yards, 
which  makes  the  performance  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  mile  in  4  min. 

4  5  sec.  I  often  think  rash  assertions 
after  a  race  are  very  unfair  to  adl 
parties ;  when  a  race  has  been  ftirly 
won  and  lost,  all  honour  should 
always  be  given  to  the  winner,  and 
his  laurels  should  not  be  thinned  by 
qualified  praise.  A  man  must  stand 
or  fall  by  his  public  performances, 
and  therefore  when  a  man  has  lost 
a  race,  the  only  way  is  to  do  better 
next  time,  not  to  say,  'I  should 

have  won  if ;*  the  virtues  of  those 

'ifs'  are  always  very  suspicious. 
Bowman  and  Gibbs  both  ran  weU, 
the  former  having  a  feir  rush  at  the 
finish.  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
on  what  grounds  the  Oxford  com- 
petitors were  permitted  to  have  at- 
tendants to  'coach'  them  in  the 
mile,  whereas  the  Cambridge  men 
had  none.  Perhaps  this  was  merely 
an  accident,  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  should  be  any  ground 
forsupposing thatthe  slightest  devia- 
tion had  been  madefrom  thatunvary- 
ing  fairness  to  both  sides  which  has 
always  characterized  these  contests. 
A  mile  is  a  fine  race  as  being  a  grand 
test  of  speed  and  endurance ;  but  the 
mistake  many  make  is  in  not  rna- 
ning  fiwt  enough  during  the  first 
half.  To  make  good  time  in  a  mile 
the  first  half  should  not  take 
more  than  a  min.  20  sec.,  or  pei^ 
haps  5  seconds  less;  but  many 
runners  never  show  at  all  well  in  a 
mile  because  they  do  not  run  M 
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enongfa  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  race, 
but  rely  too  mnch  on  their  power 
of  naming  faster  in  the  last  lap. 
Spurting  at  the  end  is  little  good  if 
you  are  60  yards  behind  the  leading 
man. 

The  high  lamp  followed  next  on 
the  card,  and  after  the  committee 
had  endeavoured,  with  but  poor 
success,  to  keep  back  the  eager 
spectators,  the  four  competitors  en- 
tered the  allotted  space.  The  Oxford 
champions  were  Stuart,  of  Merton, 
and  Parsons,  of  Magdalen;  they 
were  both  small  men,  and  we  must 
say,  without  at  all  wishing  to  dis- 
parage their  merits,  not  equal  to 
cope  with  their  Cambridge  antago- 
nists. The  Cantabs  were  Boupell, 
of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Little,  of  St. 
Peter's  (why  not  Peterhouse  as  of 
old  ?),  the  former  of  whom  is  a  well- 
made  man,  who  jumped  unsuccess- 
fully for  Cambridge  last  year  against 
the  renowned  Gooch ;  his  best  pw- 
formance  last  year  was  5  ft.  4  in.  in 
the  Cambridge  games.  Little  is 
Tery  tall,  lithe,  and  sinewy,  and 
jumps  in  beautiful  style,  going  slowly 
up  to  the  bar,  and  over '  like  a  bird.' 
Eoupell,  on  the  contrary,  goes  oyer 
with  a  rush,  a  fly,  and  a '  come  down 
anyhow.'  In  the  Oxford  games 
Stuart  cleared  5  ft.  3  in.,  in  the 
Cambridge  games  Boupell  cleared 
5  ft.  8  in.  from  grass,  and  got  his 
feet  well  over  5  ft.  9^  in.,  only  just 
grazing  it  as  he  came  down.  Li 
tiiese  games  too.  Little  and  a  Trinity 
man,  C.  £.  Green,  cleared  5  ft.  6^  in., 
but  Green  scratched  in  favour  of 
Little.  From  this  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  Oxford  had  not  much 
chance,  and  so  it  proved,  for  both 
her  men  Med  before  5  ft.  4  in.  was 
reached,  and  Boupell  won  with 
5  ft  6  in..  Little  clearing  5  ft  5  in. 
We  believe  that  Boupell^  perform- 
ance at  Cambridge  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  part  of  hia  life  has  been  spent 
in  a  school  that  could  hold  its  own 
gainst  the  world  for  jumping,  for 
Harrow  has,  indeed,  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  Burton,  Brooke, 
Bourke,  Boupell,  Maitland,  and 
Buller. 

The  bell  now  rang  for  the  100 
yards,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  good  place.    It  was  known 


that  Oxford  had  two  flyers,  whereas 
Cambridge--&med  as  she  is  for  dis- 
iance  running— has  never  turned 
out  a  really  first-class  sprint  runner, 
Bourke,  of  Trinity,  who  won  the 
Challenge  Cup  in  1 864,  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  nearest  approach  to  ona 
Oxford  was  represented  by  Colmore, 
of  Brasenose,  and  Yidal,  of  St  John's; 
Cambridge  by  Connolly,  of  Cains, 
and  Hood,  of  Trinity.  The  start 
was  a  £Eur  one,  though  not  first-rate. 
Colmore  and  Vidal  at  once  came  out 
and  ran  a  dead  heat,  the  Cantabs 
being  5  yards  behind.  The  opinion 
of  some  was  that  Yidal  won,  but  he 
took  the  tape  sideways,  and  did  not 
breast  it  fiajrly,  like  Colmore,  who 
was  leading  till  within  a  yard  of 
home.  The  time  was  just  over 
10  sec.,  which  is,  of  course,  first- 
rate.  The  tape  was  held  a  little  too 
high ;  if  held  below  the  chest  men 
are  not  so  apt  to  seize  it  with  their 
hands  in  running  in. 

Putting  the  weight  was  next  set 
down  on  the  card,  and  for  this  con- 
test Cambridge  sent  forth  two  stal- 
wart men,  Elliot,  of  Trinity,  and 
Waltham,  of  St  Peter's ;  the  former 
of  these  was  the  winner  of  last  year, 
and  his  prowess  was  therefore  known; 
the  latter  was  a  dark  horse,  but  one 
who  might  be  made  a  veiy  good  one 
with  practice.  B.  Morgan,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  the  hammer  thrower, 
and  Coates,  of  Christchurch,  who 
will  ere  long  wear  the  dark  blue  in 
another  arena,  appeared  for  Oxford. 
The  light  blue  had  been  a  foot  better 
than  ^e  dark  in  the  trials,  and  the 
result  was  in  accordance  with  them, 
for  both  Elliot  and  Waltham  beat 
the  Oxford  men,  the  former  with 
32  ft  loi  in.,  and  the  latter  but  one 
inch  behind. 

Now  followed  the  quarter-of-a- 
mile,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best-contested  contests  of  the 
day.  For  this  there  started  four 
champions,  all  of  whom  had  very 
great  reputations.  The  Oxonians 
started  as  their  first  horse,  Nolan, 
of  St  John's,  who  last  term  defeated, 
at  300  yards,  P.  M.  Thornton,  of 
Jesus  Collie,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  best  men  at  a  half-mile  Cam- 
bridge has  ever  produced;  their 
second  string  was  Knight,  of  Mag- 
dalen, who  ran  such  a  game  race  on 
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Fcnner's  last  year,  and  was  koown 
to  have  much  improved  on  hia  pre- 
Tious  form.  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  unworUiy  cham- 
pions in  Felham,  who  won  laat  year, 
and  Gheetham,  who  beat  C.  G.  Pym, 
of  London,  Thornton,  and  Pelham 
himself,  in  a  qiuurter,  at  Cambridge, 
not  long  ago;  thongh  Pelham  xe- 
versed  the  result  in  the  Cambridge 
games.  Nolan's  time  was  55,  Pel- 
ham's  56,  in  their  respective  ULi- 
versity  games;  but  the  Oxonians 
thought  they  had  a  very  good  line 
through  Nolan  defeating  Darby- 
shire,  the  winner  of  1864. 

Nolan,  though  a  bad  starter,  held 
the  lead  with  ease  for  aoo  yards, 
when  Pelham,  who  goes  the  last 
aoo  yards  like  a  steam-engine,  began 
to  come  up  to  him,  and,  with  a  grand 
effort,  oollaied  him  at  100  yards  from 
home;  a  splendid  race  ensued, 
until  within  50  yards  of  the  tape, 
when  Pelham  came  away,  and  won 
by  5  yards  from  Nolan,  in  54  sec. 
The  cheering  was  terrific,  and  Pel- 
ham received  an  ovation  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it  He  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  finest  quarter-of-a-mile 
runners  ever  seen ;  the  way  in  which 
he  runs  his  races  right  to  the  end 
being  very  remarkabla  Nolan, 
too,  is  only  second  to  him,  and 
on  another  occasion  might  perhaps 
run  him  still  closer;  but,  till 
they  meet  again,  no  one  can  deny 
that  at  present  Pelham  has  proved 
himself  the  better  man. 

For  the  long  jump,  Tosswill,  of 
Oriel,  and  Maitland,  of  Christ- 
church  (another  Harrovian),  came 
to  the  mark  for  Oxford ;  Little,  of 
St  Peter's,  with  Law,  of  Jesus,  for 
Cambridge.  Maitland  led  off  with 
a  grand  jump  of  19  ft  4  in.,  followed 
by  Tosswill  and  Law,  who  both 
jumped  19ft  Little  now  took  his 
first  leap,  and  getting  exactly  into 
the  swing,  he  made  the  magnificent 
jump  of  aoft  4  in.  In  vain  Oxford 
did  her  .best ;  Maitland  most  pluckily 
improved  up  to  19  ft  1 1  in.,  but  no 
further  could  he  get.  In  trying  to 
beat  his  first  jump.  Little  again 
covered  more  l^an  aoft,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  surpassing  his  first 
attempt  The  fact  that  all  four 
cleared  over  19  ft  shows  how  far 


superior  the  long  jumping  was  this 
year  to  that  of  preceding  years. 

By  winning  this  event  Cambridge 
had  now  scored  5  against  Oxford's  a  - 
and,  aa  the  hardies  were  looked 
upon  as  a  certainty  for  her  also,  Uie 
Oxonians  seemed  rather  behindhand. 

There  is  not  a  finer  sight  among 
athletic  contests  than  a  good  race 
over  hurdles  between  two  real 
flyers.  We  remember  well  seeing 
Daniel  and  Wynne,  tin  i864#  ron- 
ning  neck-and-neck  for  350  yards, 
and  thinking  at  the  time  that  it  was 
almost  the  best  contest  of  the  day's 
programme.  Oxford  was  repre- 
sented by  the  inde&tigable  Mbi^an^ 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  Yidal,  of  St 
John's ;  whilst  (^unbridge  had  two 
rare  clippers  in  Tifhny,  of  Em- 
manuel, and  Milvain,  of  Trinity 
Hall.  Both  of  these  bore  the  light 
blue  last  year  to  victory,  Milvain 
winning  by  a  foot;  but  since  then 
Tiffany  has  improved  wonderfuUy, 
and  has  now  got  the  true  style  of 
three  steps  between  the  hiudles. 
But  fickle  fortune  again  showed  her 
power;  for  Tiffany,  starting  too 
&st,  hit  the  second  hurdle  hard, 
and  came  down  over  the  third ;  he 
was,  however,  up  like  lightning, 
and  after  them,  and,  though  beaten, 
in  ao  yards  more  would  have  col- 
lared them ;  but  as  it  was,  Morgan 
was  first  by  two  yards,  and  Vidal 
one  inch  in  front  of  Tifibny.  Thus 
Morgan,  the  plucky  Oxford  athlete, 
after  three  contests,  gained  his  well- 
merited  medal.  One  cannot  help 
being  sorry,  when  a  man  who  is 
manifestly  the  best  on  the  day  does 
not  win  (we  say  htst  on  the  day,  be- 
cause it  is  not  possible  to  regard  the 
many  excuses  so  often  given  for  a 
man  who  loses,  on  the  score  of  his 
not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark) ;  but 
still,  a  hunile-racer  must  remember 
that  he  has  no  right  to  fiedl,  because 
one  of  the  essential  things  in  hurdle- 
racing  should  be  not  to  touch  a 
single  hurdle;  so,  though  aU  folt 
sorry  for  Tiffany,  still  they  knew  he 
had  but  himself  to  blame. 

The  greatest  interest  at  these,  as 
at  most  athletic  meetings,  is  always 
excited  by  the  long  races ;  and  this 
year,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  men  started,  the  shouts  of 
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Lalngl  Long!  Gfarnettl  Johnson  I 
were  iocessant  The  Oxford  rnnners 
were  the  rodonbted  LaiDg,  of  Christ- 
church,  whose  praises  we  have  al- 
ready oelebratea,  and  Johnson,  of 
Exeter,  who  ran  second  to  Webster 
last  year;  the  Ombridge  men.  Gar- 
nett,  of  Trinity,  for  a  third  year  the 
light  bine  champion— how  worthily 
be  bore  her  colours  in  years  gone  by, 
those  who  saw  the  steeple-chose  in 
i864i  and  the  two-mile  race  in  1865, 
caniestify — Long,  of  Trinity,  whoran 
seoond  to  Lawes  at  Cambridge;  and 
little,  of  St  Peter's,  the  jumper, 
who,  in  the  pluckiest  manner,  offered 
at  the  last  moment  to  mn  instead  of 
lAwes,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 
start  In  this  race,  for  the  first  two 
laps  Jjaing,  changing  his  mile  tactics, 
lay  behind,  running  steadily ;  Gamett 
and  Johnson,  meanwhile,  were  at 
their  old  game  of  cutting  one  an- 
other down.  After  half  a  mile, 
Laing  joined  the  front  lot,  and  a 
suooession  of  races  for  the  lead  took 

5 lace  between  Laing,  Gamett,  and 
ohnson.  Meanwhile,  Long  was 
keeping  steadily  on,  not  far  in  the 
rear,  biding  bis  time,  as  we  remem- 
ber seeing  the  winner  wait  when 
Gamett  and  Johnson  were  racing 
last  year.  So  they  raced  till  the 
7th  lap  was  nearly  orer,  amid  the 
roar  of  the  excited  spectators,  who 
shouted  Laing !  Long !  &c.,  as  only 
Uniyersity  men  can  shout  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  lap,  Long  be- 
gan to  dose  the  gap  between  him- 
self and  Laing,  until  at  50  yards 
firom  home  they  were  leyeL  Each 
was  now  doing  his  best,  and,  as 
they  neared  the  tape,  strained  every 
nerve  to  get  in  front  But  no; 
neither  could  do  it,  and  exactly  to- 
other they  passed  the  post  The 
judges  gave  it  a  dead  heat— and,  in 
&ct,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
judging  at  all,  owing  to  the  beha- 
viour of  the  spectators  round  the 
winning-posts,  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  have  given  any  other  de- 
cision,  for  the  tape  was  almost  use- 
less, owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
mob.  Both  men  were  called  for, 
cheered,  and  called  for  and  cheered 
again ;  and  well  they  deserved  theur 
reception;  for  we  never  saw  a 
greater  exhibition  of  pluck,  nor  a 
grander  struggle^  on  land  or  water. 


Little,  of  St  Peter's,  would  also  have 
been  very  near,  but  the  spectatora 
closed  in  on  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  running  in  at  all.  John- 
son was  a  good  third.  The  time  of 
the  race  was  10  min.  20  sec.,  which, 
considering  Laing's  previous  per- 
formance in  the  mile  race,  is  first- 
rate. 

Thus  ended  the  third  anniversaxy 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ath- 
letic games,  which  surpassed  in  in- 
terest and  success  both  the  former 
meetings.  Long  may  tbey  hold  their 
place  among  our  annual  University 
festivals ! 

>^  Cambridge  came  off  victorious  on 
the  whole,  though  Oxford  pref«ed 
them  very  hard,  and  the  latter  Uni- 
versity certainly  claimed  the  hero 
of  the  day.  Laing,  who  won  the  mile 
race,  and  who,  even  after  his  pre- 
vious exertions,  ran  such  a  magni- 
ficent race  for  the  two  miles,  will 
surely  be  allowed  by  each  and  all, 
whether  Cantab  or  Oxonian,  to 
have  indeed  eamed  the  name  of 
victor  ludorum.  He  may  surpass 
his  performances  of  Saturday,  the 
loth;  he  may,  perhaps,  prove  him- 
self a  better  man  than  even  we,  who 
saw  him,  now  think  him ;  but  should 
he  never  run  again,  he  has  fully 
eamed  the  coveted  position  of  being 
the  best  runner  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  this  year.  Long,  Pelham, 
Vidal,  Colmore,  Morgan,  Little, 
Boupell,  Elliot,  and  Thornton  will 
long  be  regarded  with  admiration  by 
those  who  practise  the  several  ex- 
ereises  in  which  they  gained  the 
palm ;  but  Laing,  of  Chnstehureh, 
has  reosed  himself  to  an  eminence  of 
athletic  fame  to  which  but  few  have 
before  attained. 

The  judges  for  all  the  events  were 
J.  G.  Chambers,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  R.  A.  H.  Mitehell,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  thfui  whom 
fewmorefitted  could  have  beenfound. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
how,  in  i86a  and  1863,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers rowed  for  Cambridge  at  Putney; 
how,  in  1865,  he  was  one  of  the  win- 
ning challenge  four  at  Henley ;  or 
how  he  walked  seven  miles  under 
the  hour,  on  grass,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  games  of  the  same  year. 
Nor  need  we  relate  the  prowess  of 
Mr.  Mitehell ;  every  Oxonian  is  proud 
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of  him,  and  eyery  Cantab  is  afraid  of 
him.  Hare  not  the  former  for  four 
succeesiye  years  been  only  too  prond 
to  oheer  himas  he  went  in  atLord's^ 
and  the  latter  only  too  glad  to  clap 
himont?  The  referee  was  Mr.  R  E. 
Webster,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  not  unknown  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  athletes*  We 
are  told  there  is  a  particular  turn 
at  Fenner's,  which  is  called  Web- 
ster's comer,  because  at  that  point 
he  used  to  put  on  his  fomous  *  rush/ 
which  efifectnally  distanced  all  who 
were  with  him.  Many  there  were 
among  the  spectators  whom  we 
recognised  as  former  competitors 
andvictors^and  some  whom  we  would 
gladly  have  seen  again  stripped 
to  oontend.  Foremost  among  them 
we  would  mention  Darbyshire, 
of  Wadham,  who,  as  we  haTe 
before  related,  so  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully contended  in  1864,  but  his 
health  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so 
again.  Another  too,  who  ran  a 
good  second  in  the  mile  last  year, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, had  a  stroke  of  bad  luck,  such 
as  &lls  to  few,  for  whilst  running  a 
race,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
games,  he  was  badly  spiked,  and  foir 
many  days  completely  lamed. 

And  this  accident  leads  us  to  no- 
tice a  fact  which  was  rather  too 
clearly  yisible  in  some  of  the  races, 
namely,  that  many  of  the  competitors 
were  ignorant  of  tiie  rules  of  fair  run- 
ning. For  instance,  we  hold  it  as  a 
fundamental  madm,  that  gentlemen 
amateurs  should beaboYeaUattempts 
at  jostiing  or  crossing.  Let  those 
tricks  be  left  to  professional  pedes- 
trians, and  let  it  never  be  said  there 
was  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  any- 
thing but  fiBur  running.  But  a  word 
is  enough.  We  are  well  aware  how 
hard  it  is,  in  the  moments  of  a  race, 
to  keep  a  clear  head,  and  feel  sure  that 
such  little  faults  were  only  the  result 
of  inexperience  and  excitement  The 
Universities  have  done  much  to  raise 
pedestrianism  from  tiie  low  ebb  to 
which  it  had  sunk  in  late  years,  and 
the  more  general  competitionsamong 
gentiemen  become,  so  much  the  less 
will  the  practices  of  cheating  and 
unfair  running,  lately  prevalent  at 
running  grounds,  be  countenanced. 

Much  has  been  recently  said  about 


the  removal  of  these  oomtesls  t9 
Loudon,  on  the  ground  that  sadi  a 
step  would  enable  many  more  spec- 
tators to  witness  them,  and  tiiat  it 
would  make  the  oompetiticms  in  each 
year  more  equal,  from  the  £iot  that 
neither  University  would  have  tlie 
advantage  0^  competing  on  their  own 
ground.  These  arguments  are  fiur 
enough,  but,  in  our  opinion,  not  suf- 
ficiently conclusive  to  justify  the  Uni- 
versities in  yielding  to  them.  Nothing 
can  be  pleasanter,  nothing  more  con- 
ducive to  kindly  feeling  between  the 
two  parties,  than  these  periodical 
visits  to  the  sister  seats  of  leamii^. 
We  must  allow  that  for  a  brief 
period  the  normal  state  of  quiet  and 
order  reigning  in  a  University  town 
is  violently  invaded ;  but  it  is  only 
a  momentary  ebullition  of  animal 
spirits  which  causes  the  invasion, 
and  as  such  is  a  capital  safety  valve 
against  unseemly  outbreaks  of  a  less 
extensive  but  more  inconvenient 
nature.  Besides,  these  gatherings, 
as  they  are  at  present  held,  give 
former  members  of  the  UniversitieB 
admirable  excuses  for  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  their  former  labours  and 
pleasures;  old  friendships  are  re- 
newed and  new  acquaintances 
formed ;  old  school  friends  meet,  and 
the  too  exclusive  barriers  which  men 
formerly  maintained  round  those  of 
their  own  University  Bie,  in  great 
measure,  broken  down,  and  Oxonians 
and  Cantabs  learn  to  fraternize  as 
they  should,  and  find  out  what  good 
fellows  their  antagonists  are. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  out  which 
of  our  public  schools  claimed  any 
ot  the  competitors.  Eton  took  tli^ 
lion's  share,  being  well  represented 
by  Pelham,  Yidal,  Lawes,  Knight, 
and  Johnson ;  Harrow  standmg  next, 
with  Long,  Cheetham,  and  Maitland; 
whilst  Uppingham  and  Harrow 
both  had  shares  in  Boupell ;  Bugby 
claimed  Colmore,  Hood,  and  G«r- 
nett;  whilst  Marlborough  sent  forth 
Gibbe.  Westminster  and  Charter^ 
house  were  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  not  represented.  Laing,  the 
hero  of  the  dav,  had  learned  his 
running  at  Blackheaih;  but  beyond 
these  few  fitcts,  we  w6re  able  to  learn 
but  littie,  as  a  man's  school  reputa- 
tion often  becomes  merged  in  that 
of  his  college,  and  we  hear  of  Laing, 
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of  dmstohnrch,  Yidal,.  of  Si 
John's,  or  Felham^  of  Trinity.  Their 
own  BchoolfellowB  never  forget  their 
identity,  hut  the  general  publio  must 
be  content  with  what  they  can  get 

We  often  asked  daring  the  meeting, 
why  is  there  no  walking  race  in 
these  games?  Surely,  an  exercise 
which  is  so  uniyersally  practised,  and 
would  be  so  admirably  contested, 
cannot  much  longer  be  omitted  from 
the  programme.  We  were  told, 
'  Oxford  has  no  walking  race  in  her 
Uniyersity  sports.'  Doubtless  the 
Oxford  committee  will  do  their  best 
to  effect  a  change  in  this,  so  that  it 
shall  no  longer  oe  said  that  they  are 
behindhand  in  patronising  an  ex- 
ercise which  is  so  generally  popular, 
and  which  puts  to  the  test  the  ut- 
most powers  of  pluck,  strength,  and 
endurance.  In  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
yersity  sports  of  this  year,  Doig,  of 
St  John's,  walked  7  miles  in  6a  min., 
on  yery  heayy  grass  and  with  a  gale 
blowing  the  whole  time;  and  the 
second  and  third  men,  M'Eerrell 
andBojds,  of  Trinity,  were  but  a 
minute  behind  him.  Yet  we  heard 
thatall  these  men  haye  acqmred  their 
powers  of  walking  in  the  last  two 
years ;  eo  that  in  a  yery  short  time 
Oxford  might  naturally  hope  to 
send  foxth  as  good  champions  in 
walking;  as  the  sister  uniyersity  has 
ever  possessed  We  shall  look  for- 
ward with  great  pleasure  to  a  walk- 
ing match  between  the  two  Uniyer- 
Bities,  and  trust  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  we  see  it  instituted 

We  &ncy,  too,  that  the  pro- 
gnunme  might  be  improyed  by 
changing  the  two  mile  into  a  four 
mile  race;  the  distances  one  and 
two  miles  ate  so  near  to  one  another 
that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Trial  Uniyer- 
sity games  at  each  Uniyersity  they 
^  be  found  to  be  won  by  the  same 
num.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
tile  longer  race  was  made  four  or 
nye  miles,  because  there  the  speed 
of  the  mile  runner  giyes  way  to  en- 
auiance.  It  is  impossible  to  include 
m  one  day's  programme  eyery  com- 


petition ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  programme   as  comprehensiye 
aspossibla  With  improyed  arrange- 
ments  and    increased    knowledge, 
much  may  be  done  in  four  or  fiye 
hours,  and  doubtless  each  University 
will  do  her  best  to  make  her  prepa- 
rations better  and  better  year  by 
year.    The  aim  of  each  annual  com- 
mittee should  be  to  lay  down  such 
rules  as  will  be  best,  not  '  for  our- 
selyes  only,  but  for  our  successors 
also.'  They  should  neyer  be  led  into 
making  a  sudden  change  because  it 
seems  probable  that  such  a  change 
will  give  their   own  Uniyersity   a 
slight  adyantage  in  any  year.    In  the 
next  year  perhaps  the  tables  will  be 
turned,  and  a  fature  committee  will 
then  feel  the  burden  rashly  put  upon 
them  by  their  predecessors.     But 
these    are  minor   difficulties;    the 
games  are  now  established  on  a  firm 
basis.   Long  may  they  continue  as 
popular,  and  doubtless  each  year 
will  show  great  improvements.    Al- 
ready, as  we  have  said,  they  haye 
had  their  fruit;  they  haye  tended  to 
promote  active  exercise  among  the 
youth  of  England,  and  haye  given  a 
stimulus  to  athletic  pastimes  which 
was  perhaps  not  unneeded.   In  Lon- 
don, Liyerpool,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  these  pursuits  are  gaining 
ground,  and  nowhere  foil  to  proye 
the  influence  for  good  they  haye 
oyer  their  deyotees.    Still  we  must 
learn  that  there  is  moderation  ia  all 
things,  and  that,  good  as  such  games 
are  in  their  proper  time,  they  should 
neverbe  carried  to  excess.  Let  those 
who  run,  and  jump,  &c,,  remember 
to  make  these  pursuits  not  the  busi- 
ness but  the  pleasure  of  life ;  then 
they  will  be  to  each  and  all  a  source 
of  health  and  happiness.    Farewell, 
champion  athletes  of   Oxford  and 
Cambridge  I  would  we  were  of  your 
number  I  We  hope  to  greet  you  again 
next  year  on  Fenner's,  and  to  catch 
meanwhile  a  glimpse  of  you  and  your 
glorious   brethren    at    Putney,   at 
Henley,  and  on  Lord's.  Till  then,  1 
say,  'Farewell.' 

D.  D.  R. 
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NO  one  ^vho  vjsits  Kome  can  fail 
to  remark  the  brightly-dressed, 
dark-eyod  group  that  sits  silent  and 
pictnresqne  on  the  grey  steps  of  the 
Trinita  di  Monte. 

Scarcely  any  one  at  home  bnt  has 
heard  of  itie  models  who  wait  in  the 
sunshine  of  tho  Piazza  di  Spagna  to 
bo  hired  by  artist  or  dilettante.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  names  of  Beppo 
and  Stella ;  and  the  faces  in  OTory 
second  picture  of  the  E.  A.  exhi- 
bition reproduce  likenesses  of  those 
handsome,  idle  Italians. 

But  beyond  their  poetic  names, 
and  the  outlines  of  their  smooth, 
dark  faces,  little  is  heard  in  this 
country  of  the  Eoman  models ;  andl 
venture  to  hope  that  what  I  learnt 
to  know  of  them  and  their  ways 
Eiay  prove  interesting  to  those  who 
have  patience  to  read  what  I  con 
tall. 


Far  out  in  the  country  around 
Home,  in  the  rocky  hill  passes,  and 
on  the  grey,  lonely  plains,  the  pea- 
sants still  wear  white  head-gear  and 
brilliant  aprons,  and  still  retain  the 
noble  carriage  and  proud  gait  that 
is  fast  disappearing  m  Home  under 
the  baneful  crinoline  and  cheap 
cotton.  1 

Half-tame,  shy,  beautiful-eyed 
women  labour  in  the  field  in  au- 
tumn, sleep  in  summer,  and  stsurve 
in  winter;  and  from  time  to  time 
one  of  these  stately  beauties  is  seen 
by  a  wandering  artist,  and  is  per- 
suaded or  bribed  to  follow  him  to 
Bome,  and  try  her  fortune  as  a 
niodeL  It  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
her;  she  has  vague  and  horrible 
dread  of  the  life  before  her.  It  is 
not  thought  well  by  her  own  people 
that  her  £ace  shoiUd  be  immorta^ 
ized ;  she  will  be  suspiciously  looked 
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on  hj  her  friends;  perhaps  dis- 
carded by  her  lover,  nnless  by  good 
lack  the  lover  have  long  limbs  and 
a  cnrly  beard,  and  can  be  a  model 
also.  Bnt  it  is  an  easy  life,  and  well 
paid;  and  presently  the  beauty  walks 
long  miles,  with  a  little  bundle  on 
her  back,  and  a  suite  after  her,  of 
mother,  &ther,  an  uffly  sister,  and 
the  small  brother,  and  takes  up  her 
abode  in  the  eternal  city.  The  best 
clothes  of  the  &mily,  ttie  mother's 
bridal  chemise,  and  the  united  coral 
beads  of  the  connection,  go  to  adorn 
the  model,  and  she  is  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  support  of  her  rela- 
tions. At  noon  m  the  Piazza,  and 
after  noon  in  the  long  street  that 
begins  at  the  Trinita  and  ends  with 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  she  may  be 
seen,  a  point  of  bright  life  and 
colour  in  the  grey  widowed  city. 
Idle,  fiOQiiling,  graceful,  she  and  her 
friends,  the  other  models,  pass  their 
unemployed  hours  in  sitting  or 
dawdling  in  the  sun,  and  for  a 
couple  of  pauls  you  may  hire  her  to 
represent  Juliet,  the  Madonna, 
Faith,  Hope,  or  Charity.  Anything 
you  lie.  By-and-by  a  kindly,  good- 
looking  Bomeo  makes  love  to  this 
Juliet,  and  after  due  courting  in  the 
doorways  at  dusk,  and  the  gift  of 
thick  rings  and  large  coral  beads, 
they  are  blessed  by  the  priest. 
Year  by  year  the  model  is  painted 
as  maiden,  mother,  or  grand-dame. 
The  piccaninnies  ensuing  are  clad 
in  tiny  costumes  of  bright  colour, 
and  begin  a  model  life  before  they 
can  walk;  so  on  from  father  to  son, 
mother  to  daughter,  the  end  of  the 
model  being  a  picture  of  the  witch 
of  Endor,  or  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  whichever  you  please. 

They  are  mild,  amiable  folk,  most 
of  them,  and  take  the  admiration 
they  meet  with  as  a  matter  of  course. 
'See  here,'  a  man  said  to  me  as  I 
passed  the  step  on  which  he  lounged ; 
'see,  lady;  I  have  a  fine  head,  a 
noble  &oe  for  a  picture.'  And  he 
ndsed  his  hat,  and  turned  himself 
round  for  my  inspection*  '  Will  it 
not  suit  you,  signora?' 

'I  am  not  handsome  in  the  &oe,* 
another  told  me,  'but  look  at  my 
legs.'  And  this  in  the  open  street, 
and  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they 
were    pieces   of   furniture.     One 
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charming  old  man  told  me,  gravely, 
that  I  had  well  chosen  in  selecting 
him,  for  that  he  had  often  stood  for 
the  Eternal  Father  and  all  the 
apostles ;  and  I  think  he  felt  that  it 
was  greatly  to  St  Peter's  credit  that 
he  was  reckoned  like  him. 

My  first  model  was  the  stupidest 
and  ugliest  of  the  whole  set ;  a  sour- 
faoed,  dull  woman  I  thought  her,  as 
she  sat  with  large  feet  straight  be- 
fore her  on  a  wooden  chair;  her 
stolid  fiace  put  me  in  despair. 

I  spoilt  most  of  my  temper,  and 
all  my  canvas,  in  attempting  to 
depict  her,  and  went  home  cross  and 
provoked  at  the  over  vaunting  of 
the  Boman  models.  Next  time  I 
saw  her  she  sat  in  the  bright  winter 
sunshine,  playing  with  her  chil- 
dren, her  eyes  flashing,  her  face  all 
expression,  her  limbs  lithe  and 
graceful.  I  forthwith  hired  the 
'  small  ones '  with  her,  plied  them 
with  chocolate  and  rolls,  and  we 
became  the  dearest  friends  and 
closest  confidantes.  It  was  now  as 
difficult  to  keep  her  quiet  as  it  had 
before  been  to  animate  her  with  a 
spark  of  life.  The  youngest  and 
fattest  of  the  children  was  kissed, 
blessed,  cuffed,  and  knocked  over 
alternately;  and  her  chatter,  be- 
ginning in  a  low  nasal  drawl,  and 
maiding  a  rapid  crescendo  into 
screaming  recitative,  like  a  railway 
whistle,  nearly  drove  me  out  of  the 
room.  '  Ah  I  what  bad  times,  what 
poverty;  holy  heavens!  what  diffi- 
culty in  living;  sweetest  treasure, 
Archangelo  mine,  kiss  thy  own  little 
mother.  Ah!  bad  child,  bad-dest; 
dirty,  dirtiest  child;  little  dirty 
nasty  one!— ah,  Dio  mio!'  She 
rang  the  changes  from  objurgation 
to  caresses  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  then  would  subside  into  ex- 
hausted silence,  till  a  fresh  topic 
was  started. 

Guiseppe,  the  smiling,  handsome 
husband,  was  my  next  model,  and 
the  best  of  models  he  proved. 

After  a  little  preamble  of  compli- 
ment to  my  undoubted  talent  and 
genius,  he  asked  what  I  meant  to 
draw;  and  perceiving  no  de6nite 
idea  in  my  reply,  he  suggested  a 
variety  of  charming  subjects,  all  of 
which  he  was  competent  to  repre- 
sent   I  had  a  little  grim  salon  for 
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all  my  etadio,  the  nsoal  obstinate 
red  yelvet  discomfort  in  so&s  and 
chairs,  and  a  shocking  bad  light; 
but  he  dragged  the  fomiture  about, 
flung  plaids,  mgs,  and  a  for  coat 
oyer  the  sofa  and  footstools,  to  re- 
present a  rural  scene,  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  weary,  languid  re- 
pose, which  was  perfect;  it  only 
needed  a  little  cobalt  and  imagina- 
tion to  supply  the  blue  heaven  of 
the  Gampagna.  While  I  painted, 
he  discoursed  on  all  subjects  and 
sundry,  in  a  low  musical  voice,  the 
rarest  of  qualities  in  an  Italian. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  my 
country,  having  a  cousin  who  was 
a  model  in  London,  admirably  paid, 
and  dissatisfied  only  with  the  fog. 
But,  to  be  sure,  what  a  pity  that, 
except  in  London,  England  should 
be  covered  with  wild  woods,  and 
filled  with  savage  beasts ; — ^how  ter- 
rible the  tigers,  bears,  and  lions 
must  be  to  a  delicate  lady  like 
myself. 

My  gentle  hint,  that  the  British 
lion  existed  chiefly  on  sign-posts, 
and  the  bears  and  tigers  in  a  peace- 
ful haunt,  where,  for  sixpence,  they 
might  safely  be  gazed  on  in  mid- 
London,  was  received  with  a  smile 
of  apologetic  incredulity.  He  could 
evidently  understand  that  I  had  my 
reasons  for  wishing  him  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  case;  he  was  very 
polite,  but  he  knew  the  facts  better 
than  to  believe  me. 

He  lamented  the  new  cheap  ma- 
terial that  had  so  strong  a  charm 
over  the  female  mind  in  Borne. 
'  Change  for  ever,  no  durability  even 
in  clothes!'  he  said,  sighing  over 
our  sex ;  but  he  was  a  gallant  man, 
and  professed  his  delight  when  I 
invited  three  other  ladies  to  draw 
from  him  with  me.  '  What  would 
his  Holiness  say  if  he  knew  you  were 
all  painting  me?'  he  said;  'he 
would  throw  me  into  prison.'  And 
this  was  such  a  good  joke,  that  it 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  To 
each  model  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion, '  What  do  you  think  about  ?' 
in  hopes  of  eliciting  some  answer 
OymiMkthetic  to  their  melancholy,  ex- 
pressive countenances.  A  beautifal, 
thoughtful  woman,  with  eyes  that 
were  a  poem  by  themselves,  replied, 
'Nothing.     What  should  I  think 


of?  I  have  nothing  to  think  about' 
A  tragic,  deep-toned  man,  a  hero  in 
face  and  figure,  turned  his  great 
eyes  on  me,  full  of  the  most  touch- 
ing sadness,  and  on  my  repetition  of 
the  query, '  What  do  you  think  of?' 
'  Baioochi  I' — ^pennies—he  said,  and 
cast  down  the  black  ^es  as  pen- 
sively as  before.  Gniseppe  was 
more  cunning,  and  declaied  he 
thought '  Of  his  wife  and  children.  Of 
the  lovely  young  ladies  who  painted 
him,'  which  speech  produced  a  great 
deal  of  amusement,  and  dread  of 
papal  horror  if  such  sentiments 
should  reach  the  Vatican.  He  was 
quite  a  bd  esprit,  Guiseppa 

My  favourite  model  was  not  a 
beauty,  but  his  history  was  so  sad. 
Very  poor,  he  worked  twenty  miles 
from  Some,  till  his  wife's  long  ill- 
ness brought  want  and  woe  to  his 
door,  and  a  friend  told  lum  of  the 
scudi  to  be  earned  in  Bome.  He 
came,  and  gained  money  as  a  model, 
and  each  week  he  had  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  scribe,  and  sent  what  money 
he  had  to  the  sick  wife,  whose  face, 
he  told  me,  he  so  yearned  to  see, 
that  he  had  walked,  the  day  before, 
twenty  miles  to  have  only  a  look  at 
her,  and  return  to  his  enga^ments 
in  Uie  city.  He  was  the  only  grate- 
ful model  I  met  with,  a  Jewish  ten- 
dency to  extortion  somewhat  marring 
the  suavity  of  the  other  members  of 
the  profession.  No  one  more  extor- 
tionate than  the  beautiful  Juanina, 
daughter  to  the  old  man  who  per- 
sonated all  the  saints  and  apostles. 
Giovane  was  his  real  name,  and  he 
was  a  very  patriarch  of  models,  his 
father  and  grandfather  having  been 
models  before  him ;  his  wife,  sister, 
children,  and  grandchildren  models 
also ;  all  day  long,  every  day,  eveiy 
year,  the  same  tMng  over  and  over 
again.  Progress  and  the  rise  to 
position  aimed  at  in  our  oountrv  are 
as  unknown  to  them  as  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic;  but  they 
are  respectable,  and  very  happy  in 
their  present  state,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  our  lower  classes. 

Pascucciais  the  fashionable  model 
of  this  year,  a  capricious,  handsome 
girl  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Some  years  ago  a  French  artist 
brought  her  to  Bome,  and  was  re- 
warded by  screams,  kicks,  and  ob- 
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siinate  refasal  to  show  her  face 
when  he  attempted  to  paint  her. 
She  was  a  wild  and  frightened 
child  then,  bat  the  kickmg  and 
screaming  is  now  only  changed  for 
a  caprice  and  tyranny  that  make  her 
the  most  intolerable,  though  the 
most  songht  after  of  models.  She 
will  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  be  attired 
in  any  way  that  she  does  not  herself 
choose.  She  can  faint  at  a  moment's 
notice  *  or  she  will  march  off  if  dis- 
pleased,  and  her  sulky  pertinacity 
can  defeat  the  most  obstinate  Eng- 


lish amateur.  She  and  I  grew 
great  friends.  Fascuccia  wore  a 
hnge  stiff  corset,  heavy  as  a  saddle, 
and  unbending  as  her  own  will. 
From  this  and  the  heat  of  the  room 
she  grew  faint  when  I  and  some 
other  ladies  were  making  a  sketch 
of  her.  Fascuccia  moaned,  groaned, 
and  made  the  most  of  her  malady. 
I  banished  the  stays  and  opened 
the  window,  while  the  others  stood 
aloof  and  whispered  that  she  was 
epileptic,  and  would  die.  And  she 
rewarded  my  superior  wisdom,  first. 


by  recovering  promptly,  and  then 
by  becoming  my  particular  chum 
from  that  time  forth.  She  is  a 
carious,  half-wild  creature,  but  less 
sordid  than  any  of  the  quiet,  good- 
tempered  women  I  met  with.  Her 
parents  and  sisters  are  frightfully 
ugly  and  uncouth,  and  are  held  in 
scorn  by  their  neighbours  for  their 
evil  and  uncleanly  ways.  They  live 
in  utter  idleness  on  the  earnings  of 
Pascucctt^  who  obeys  their  behests 


only  after  vigorous  fighting  and 
abuse,  and  who  once,  in  disgust  at 
the  mono  tony  of  her  work,  set  off  on 
her  own  a  ccount  for  a  week's  amuse- 
ment, went  to  Naples, danced,  sang, 
drank  lemonade,  bought  beads,  and 
came  back,  undaunted  by  the  wrath 
and  scandal  she  caused.  .She  sang 
me  endless  Neapolitan  songs,  long 
crooning  ditties  like  old  Scotch  bal- 
lads, not  always  turning  on  points 
of  the  most  spotless  morality,  but 
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sometimes  fall  of  tender  poetic 
pathos ;  and  she  clapped  her  nands 
when  I  sang  her  own  songs  to  her, 
and  imitated  her  tone  and  manner. 
The  singing  had  a  most  beneficial 
and  mesmeric  effect  an  Pascnccia, 
and  was  a  most  efficient  help  to  me ; 
and  she  sat  with  her  water-jar  on 
her  knee  for  an  hoar  at  a  time  with- 
out moving,  while  she  half  sang, 
half  recited  her  foyourite  '  Sd  Peo- 
cato-Perri-wirri-wir — S'e  Peocato- 
Perri-wirri-wir  —  S'e  Peocato  far 
amor/  After  singing  which,  she 
one  day  annonnced  that  she  was 

§)ing  to  be  married,  and  that  her 
igi  was  even  now  working  in  tho 
gardens  above  our  house.  Pas- 
cnccia,  however,  being  somewhat 
apt  to  leave  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
her  well,  and  use  fibs  for  every-day 
wear  and  tear,  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary to  believe  her;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  Gigi  is  not  a  myth 
invented  to  represent  her  fianc^  for 
the  time  being.  Pascuccia  is  really 
nineteen  years  old,  but  she  persists 
in  saying  she  is  only  fourteen. 
'Poor  little  thing,  only  fourteen!' 
she  repeats,  with  a  t\vinkle  of  the 
utmost  roguery.  She  even  became 
but  thirteen  years  old  on  one  very 
pathetic   occasion,   when  she  was 


tired  and  bored;  but  as  she  was 
thirteen  six  years  ago,  when  she 
first  entered  Bome,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed she  was  mistaken. 

They  eat  little,  and  live  cheaply 
in  one  small  room  in  Bome  all  the 
winter,  and  the  ist  of  June  all  the 
models  pack  their  household  gods 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  tramp,  many 
days'  journey,  to  tiieir '  paese,'  ^eie 
they  pass  the  sunmier  and  autunm. 

Wretched,  dirty  little  towns,  built 
on  steep  hills,  these  '  paese ;'  where 
neither  meat  nor  medicine  can  be 
had,  where  the  girls  sleep  by  day 
and  dance  in  the  evening,  and  the 
mothers  grumble  at  the  scarcity  and 
discomfort,  and  do  what  littie  sew- 
ing is  needed  for  the  flEmuly.  'Niente 
far '  is  the  order  of  things,  with  an 
exceptional  day's  work  at  the  har- 
vest ;  and  on  a  given  day  they  all 
tramp  back  to  Bome.  I  grew  quite 
fond  of  them,  and  had  a  tender 
adieu  from  Guiseppe,  his  wife,  and 
that  most  unangelic  child,  Arch- 
angelo,  whom  I  left  playing  with  a 
white  goat  in  the  deep  stone  door- 
way of  their  little  house,  a  picture 
for  Murillo  to  paint  or  Bembrandt 
to  etch— like  Boman  life  itself,  all 
bright  sunshine  and  deep  shade. 
F.  W. 
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GXNXBAL  E.  Daumas  haying  pre- 
sented the  world  with  a  second 
bouquet  of  'Pens^es  Arabes/  we 
take  the  liberty  of  transferring  a  few 
flowers  to  adorn  the  pages  of  our 
horttu  sicctis.  We  can  conceive  that 
the  collecting  them,  as  Abd-el-Kader 
let  them  £bJ1,  was  a  labour  of  love  ; 
for  they  are  more  personal  in  their 
aUusions  than  the  first  series  was. 
For  instance,  they  comprise  verses 
addressed  to  Generals  Lheureux  and 
Daumas,  when,  after  remaining  four 
whole  months  with  their  distin- 
guished prisoner,  they  were  obliged 
to  leare  him,  after  conducting  him 
to  the  chateau  of  Pau,  by  order  of 
the  GoTemment  Those  verses  are 
an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  those 
gentlemen,  without  neglecting  to 
fulfil  their  duty,  were  able  to  extend 
to  one  who  had  so  nobly  defended  his 
country.  Amongst  other  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  he  says  to  them— 

'Friends  of  my  heart,  my  only 
friends  I  In  whom  shall  I  place  my 
hope  wlien  I  have  you  no  longer  ? 

'Behold  me,  like  a  bird  whose 
wings  are  cut,  and  who  remains 
captive  in  the  net  of  inquietude  and 
nusfortione.' 

The  collection  opens  with  a  copy 
of  verses  (translated  into  French 
prose)  addressed  to  the  ciiy  of 
Toulon,  and  beginning,  'Toulon! 
thou  hast  loaded  me  with  &vour8 
and  benefits.  What  nobility  is  thine, 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  all  the  gifts  of 
nature!*  At  that  time  the  emir 
was  unacquainted  with  France;  but 
he  instinctively  endeavoured  to  in- 
terest in  his  fjAte  all  those  whom  he 
supposed  able  to  render  him  service. 
G^eral  Daumas  presented  to  hima 
large  number  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, and  not  a  single  one  left  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  captive 
without  being  impressed  with  a  very 
high  idea  of  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter. And  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
utter  the  language  held  in  the  first 
specimen  we  are  about  to  give, '  Silk 
and  Iron.'  In  fiict,  during  the  war, 
and  in  a  country  where  every  re- 
source was  wanting,  he  often  per- 
fonned  incredible  journeys  on  horse- 


back, without  eating,  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  day,  anything  but 
two  or  three  handMs  of  wheat 
boiled  in  salt  water.  This  extraor- 
dinary sobriety  (shared,  moreover, 
by  many  other  Arabs)  enabled  him 
to  attain  such  a  degree  of  activity 
that  he  sometimes  inade  his  appear- 
ance in  one  province  after  having 
been  seen  in  another  a  very  short 
time  previously. 

'Man  is  made  of  silk  and  iron. 
If  he  habituate  himself  to  luxury, 
ease,  and  sumptuous  fare,  the  silk 
predominates,  and  he  soon  becomes 
good  for  nothing.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rein  in  his  soul,  pitilessly 
repelling  all  the  indulgences  of  life, 
the  iron  gets  the  upper  hand,  and 
he  is  able  to  support  the  greatest 
fatigue  and  execute  the  greatest 
labours.' 

'  If  you  have  much,  give  of  your 
goods; 

If  you  have  little,  give  of  vour 
heart.' 

'  Mistrust  a  young  man  when  you 
have  a  pretty  wife ; 

Mistrust  your  wife  when  you 
want  to  keep  a  secret ; 

Mistrust  a  rascally  beggar  when 
you  have  money.' 

'  Be  kind  to  everybody ;  and,  in 
the  practice  of  life,  give  each  man 
his  due,  in  proportion  to  his  educa- 
tion and  his  mtelligence.  A  physician, 
however  learned  he  may  be,  cannot 
apply  the  same  remedy  to  all  di- 


'  We  are  Arabs :  it  is  we  who  dis- 
dam  the  world. 

The  greatest  king  has  never  car- 
ried anything  but  a  windingHsheet 
out  of  it. 

Our  virtue  is,  resignation ; 

Our  fortune,  the  contempt  of 
riches; 

Our  happiness,  the  hope  of  another 
life. 

And  if  adversity  come  and  prowl 
around  us, 

We  do  not,  for  that,  render  less 
glory  to  AUah.' 

'  His  ears  (those  of  the  "  Drinker 
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of  Air/'  the  Arab  charger)  rival 
those  of  the  gazelle ; 

His  eyes  are  the  e^es  of  an  en- 
ticing woman ; 

His  forehead  resembles  that  of  a 
bull; 

His  nostrils  the  lion^s  den. 

His  chest,  his  shoulders,  and  his 
croup  are  long ; 

He  is  broad  in  the  saddle,  his 
limbs^  and  his  flanks ; 

He  has  the  tail  of  the  viper,  the 
houghs  of  the  ostrich ; 

And  his  vigorous  heels  are  high 
above  the  ground. 

lean  reckon  on  him,  as  on  my 
own  heart ; 

No  sultan  has  ever  mounted  his 
like.' 

'Ta  Horn  I  0  mare  of  noble 
raoel  0  my  daughter!  By  your 
honour,  listen  to  me.  I  have  bred 
you  from  generation  to  generation ; 
at  the  close  of  night  I  have  given 
you  camels'  milk  to  drink,  and  my 
mother  has  tended  you.  The  eyes  of 
all  the  world  are  on  you;  show 
these  children  of  sin  what  you  can 
do.  Save  yourself,  and  save  your 
master.' 

'  The  strongest  thing  created  by 
Allah,  is  iron. 

Wdl!   Iron  is  conquered  by  fire ; 

Fire  by  water ; 

Water  by  horses,  who  swim  across 
the  deepest  rivers  and  who  run 
more  swiftly  than  the  most  rapid 
streams; 

Horses  by  their  riders ; 

The  riders  by  their  wives ; 

The  wives  by  their  children ; 

The  children  by  their  masters ; 

The  masters  by  the  sultan ; 

And  the  sultan  by  the  grand 
community  of  the  faithful.* 

'  Put  no  confidence  in  a  woman 
who  is  very  thin;  who  is  always 
ailing,  or  pretending  to  be  so ;  who 
laughs  at  nothing  and  is  constantly 
complaining ;  and  who,  after  breath- 
ing one  sigh  towfurds  heaven, 
breathes  a  couple  towards  earth.' 

'Science  is  like  the  rain  lix)m 
heaven :  if  a  drop  of  it  fitU  into  a 
gaping  oyster,  it  becomes  a  pearl ; 
if  mto  a  viper's  mouth,  it  turns  to 
poison.' 


'Men  are  made,  some  of  gold, 
others  of  silver,  the  great  majority 
of  copper : 

Accept  none  of  them  for  more 
than  they  are  really  worth.' 

[An  ironical  description  of  the 
principles  of  Arab  adventurers,  who 
constitute  ft  numerous  set] 

'  In  times  of  anarchy,  let  your 
conduct  be  this : 

With  those  who  sing,  sing  shriller 
than  they ; 

With  those  who  shout,  shout 
louder  than  they ; 

With  honest  people,  be  more 
honest  than  they; 

If  you  fall  in  with  jackals  eating 
oarrion,  turn  jackal,  and  share  their 
feast ;  otherwise  they  will  eat  you. 

In  one  word,  roar  with  lions; 
and,  in  the  empire  of  apes,  c^er 
more  apishly  than  they.' 

'  Writing,  conversation,  and  speech, 
should  always  be  attired  with  de- 
cency.' 

'  [Nothing  new.]— A  lion  one  day 
prowled  about  a  tent,  caught  the 
master,  tore  him,  and  ate  hiuL  The 
victim  had  uttered  horrible  cries ; 
at  which  the  tribe  oongr^ated 
together,  inquiring  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  tumult  '*A  mers 
nothing,"  was  the  reply.  "You may 
all  go  home  again.  A  Lion  came  and 
devoured  the  master  of  a  tent 
ThaVsall."' 

'  There  are  things  which  a  man  is 
inevitably  obliged  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  during  his  life : 

Pleasure  and  pain, 

Beunion  and  separation. 

Easy  and  straitened  drcum- 
stances. 

Health  and  sickness, 

Joy  and  grief.' 

'  Put  not  your  trust  in  fortune,  nor 
in  women ; 

Put  your  trust  in  Him  who  dies 
not' 

•One  rarely  repents  of  having 
kept  silence ; 

One  often  repents  of  having 
spoken.' 

'  To  pardon  insult,  is  to  march 
along  the  high  road  to  contempt' 

'  Wise  men,  with  the  Arabs,  have 
always  counselled  to  live  &r  away 
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6om  sultans  and  their  courts.  Few 
i)eopl6,  they  say,  sucoeed  in  escaping 
the  effects  of  poison,  a  woman's  hate, 
and  a  prince's  friendship.' 

'  A  free  man  is  only  a  slave  if  he 
be  greedy  of  money ; 

And  a  slaye  becomes  free  by 
being  contented  with  little.* 

'A  sage  was  asked  how  many 
vices  there  are  in  a  son  of  Adam. 
"  They  are  so  numerous/'  he  replied, 
"that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
count  thfiUL  But  I  have  obserred 
that  one  single  virtue  may  make  up 
lor  them  alL"  "  And  what  is  that 
virtue?"  ''Beserve  and  propriety 
in  oonveiBation.*' ' 

'  There  are  three  sorts  of  courage; 

The  first  consists  in  putting  one's 
self  in  the  centre  of  the  army, 
coining  forth  from  the  ranks,  and 
crying,  "  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
dipdB  to  measure  himself  with  me?'* 

The  second  consists  in  never  stir- 
ring, in  firmly  restnuning  the  ardour 
of  one's  troop,  in  order  that  it  may 
engage  in  the  nick  of  time  in  the 
gen^Bd  action  when  the  battle  is 


The  third  consists  in  never  de- 
spairing, m,  rousing  the  ardour  of 
one's  men  by  noble  words,  in  striking 
runaways  in  the  &oe  to  drive  them 
back  to  the  combat ;  finally,  in  not 
leaving  in  the  enemy's  huids  the 
Inrave  soldier  whose  horse  has  been 
killed.  In  reference  to  this,  it  has 
been  said: 

The  warrior  who  courageously  and 
ably  covers  a  retreat,  will  be  consi- 
der^ in  the  other  world  as  the 
equal  of  the  pious  man  who  inter- 
cedes for  those  that  stray  out  of  the 
right  path.' 

'  My  heart,  I  compare  it  to  a  lime- 
kiln: 

Its  internal  fire  calcines  rocks. 

Without  any  fire  appearing  out- 
aide.* 

'  Before  the  enemy,  behave  in  such 
«  way  that,  if  you  are  conquered, 
you  will  be  excused.' 

'I  should  like  to  be  her  white 
robe. 

To  protect  her  from  the  cold  and 
xain; 

I  should  like  to  be  her  red  slip- 
pers. 


To  save  her  from  the  thorns  and 
brambles ; 

Or,  better  stiU,  the  earth  itself. 

To  feel  her  treading  on  my 
cheeks. 

Yes,  she  is  a  woman  sent  from 
Paradisa 

If  you  see  her,  you  are  mad  for 
her; 

If  she  leave  you,  you  die  of  the 
parting.* 

'  The  man  who  ascends  the  mina- 
ret, to  summon  the  fiuthful  to 
prayer,  comes  down  again,  and  takes 
his  place  amongst  us,  on  his  kneesj 
whereas  you,  because  fortune  has 
fisivoured  you,  look  down  upon  us 
with  disdidn.  Take  care.  He  who 
never  sleeps  owes  you  a  penitential 


'There  are  kinds  of  jealousy 
which  Allah  admits,  as  there  are 
sentiments  of  pride  which  he  ap- 
proves. 

The  jealousy  admitted  by  Allah 
is  that  which  springs  from  a  legiti- 
mate suspicion;  and  the  jealousy 
which  he  reproves,  is  that  based  on 
no  real  motive. 

The  pride  he  allows  is  that  which 
animates  a  man  in  combat,  and  the 
pride  he  condenms  is  that  founded 
merely  on  fatUe  vanity.' 

'Pretty  gazelle,  my  well-beloved 
gasselle, 

You  ask  me  whither  my  heart  is 
gone. 

No  longer  do  I  feel  its  beating. 

You  have  left  me ;  it  has  followed 
you. 

And  I  pass  my  nights  in  heavy 
grief. 

Tell  it  to  come  and  bring  me 
news  of  your  affection.' 

'  An  Arab  chief  one  day  said  to  his 
son,  "  Speak  little,  and  you  will  do 
well." 

"And  if,  speaking  much,"  the 
other  replied,  "  I  should  happen  to 
do  better  Btm?*> 

"In  that  case,"  answered  the 
&ther,  "  you  would  be  a  marvel  of 
nature.'" 

'An  Arab  of  the  desert  one  day 
asked  a  sage  what  was  that  man 
who  bears  the  name  of  "Sultan,** 
before  whom  every  back  bends  and 
every  head  bows.    "  fie  is,"  he  an- 
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swered,  "  Allah's  shadow  on  earth ; 
we  ought  to  glorify  him.  If  he  do 
(^^  he  will  obtain  its  recompense ; 
if  he  do  evil,  his  subjects  have  only 
to  wait  patientiy ;  he  is  sore  to  be 
aeyerely  punished." 

Every  pastor  of  the  people  who 
does  not  lead  his  flock  with  justice 
and  beneyolenoe,  will  find  himself, 
sooner  or  later,  cut  off  horn  Allah's 
mercy.' 

'  Old  man,  never  many  a  young 

girl. 
Even  were  her  teeth  pearls. 
And   her   cheeks    bouquets   of 
roses: 

She  would  spend  all  your  pro* 
perty,  and  bury  you  in  a  rush  mat.' 
<  The  champion  of  the  truth  ought 
to  have: 
The  courage  of  the  cock, 
The  diligent  scratching  of  the 
hen, 
The  heart  of  the  lion. 
The  outburst  of  the  wild  boar. 
The  cunning  of  the  fox, 
The  prudence  of  the  porcuiine. 
The  swiftness  of  the  wolf. 
The  resignation  of  the  dog, 
And  finally,  the  constitution  of 
the  naguir.'    [A  little  animal  of  the 
Khorassan,  so  robust,  that  its  health 
cannot  be  affected  either  by  priva- 
tion or  fiatigue.] 

'Modesty  depends    upon    good 
manners; 
Happiness,  on  security ; 
Good  society,  on  good  education ; 
Wisdom,  on  experienoe ; 
And,  for  the  safety  or  protection 
of  a  country,  a  tried  man  is  often 
more  valuable   than   a  renowned 
warrior.' 

'  A  cross-grained  wife  is,  for  her 
husband,  what  a  heavy  burden  is 
for  an  aged  man. 

A  good  and  gentle  wife,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  crown  of  gold  for  her 
husband.  Every  time  ne  looks  at 
her,  his  heart  and  his  eyes  rejoice' 

'  Exactly  as  in  a  bright,  clean,  and 
well-polished  mirror  a  sovereign 
can  oebold  his  own  ugliness  or 
beauty ;  in  the  same  way,  by  means  . 
of  a  capable,  upright,  and  faithful 
minister,  can  he  learn  the  value  of 


his  acts,  the  wants  of  his  subjects^ 
and  the  situation  of  his  empire. 

The  eye  of  a  prince  and  the  orna- 
ment of  a  throne  is  a  vizier  who  it 
not  afraid  to  spedc  the  truth.' 

'An  Arab  said  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "Tou  are  young,  hand- 
some, rich,  andwell-oducated;  why 
do  you  not  draw  nearer  to  the 
prince  V 

*'  Because,"  he  replied,  *'  I  have 
read,  heaid  say,  andf  seen,  that  the 
sultan  sometimes  presents  one  man 
with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  out  of  caprice,  while  he  orden 
another,  without  any  known  cause, 
to  be  tossed  over  the  ramparts. 
Now,  why  should  I  seek  him,  when 
I  cannot  tell  whether  the  &te  of  the 
first  or  of  the  last  will  be  mine?"' 

'Exactly  as  you  judge  of  ilie 
condition  of  a  vessel  £rom  its  sound, 
so  you  may  form  an  estimate  of  a 
man  from  his  language.  A  sage  has 
said: 

Whenever  I  find  myself  in  a 
man's  presence,  he  inspires  me  with 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  until  he 
has  opened  his  mouth.  If  I  find 
him  eloquent  and  wise,  my  respect 
increases ;  but  if  I  can  discover  in 
him  neither  judgment  nor  intelli- 
gence, he  loses  all  consideration  in 
my  eyes.' 

<  A  celebrated  sultan  wrote  three 
maxims  on  three  different  slifNS  of 
paper,  and  placed  them  in  his  minis- 
ter's hands,  saying,  "When  you 
find  me  erring  from  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  of  reason,  I  onler  you 
to  present  them  to  me,  one  after  the 
other." 

On  the  first  was  written : 

"  Yon  are  not  a  god ;  you  are 
mortal;  and  after  your  death  the 
earth  v^ill  swallow  you." 

On  the  second: 

"Have  compassion  upon  those 
who  dwell  upon  this  earth,  in  order 
that  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  may 
one  day  vouchsafe  to  have  mercy  on 
you." 

On  the  third : 

"  Do  not  dispose  of  your  subiects 
otherwise  than  as  wisdom  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Eternal  direct." ' 


•Vom  the  Paiuting  by  0»terley.] 
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THE  TWO  BBIDES. 

T^OEN  with  fasting  and  with  vigil, 
'  ^  And  with  centimes  of  prayers, 
With  a  thoneand  tasks  of  penance, 

And  the  living  death  of  years ; 
With  half-hearted  Aves  weary. 

Weary  with  the  callotis  psalm. 
Weary  with  the  listless  Credo, 

And  the  strain  of  outward  calm. 

Sleep  by  evil  spirits  troubled. 

Fleeing  at  the  matin  bell ; 
Tears  that  start  to  eyes  scarce  waking. 

Sighs  that  will  not  quit  her  cell. 
So  the  long-drawn  days  have  opened 

Of  the  lonely,  loveless  life 
Of  a  bride— the  bride  of  Heaven — 

Always  bride,  but  never  wife. 

Yet  as  wires  that  stretch,  connecting 

Distant  land  with  distant  land, 
Speed  the  words  of  living  lightning 

Which  they  do  not  understand ; 
So,  although  she  knows  no  comfort. 

Yet  she  speaks  of  peace  and  rest ; 
Hovel,  ward,  and  dungeon  blessing — 

Blessing,  while  herself  unble^t 

And  the  needy,  whom  she  succours 

Daily  with  a  sweet  relief; 
And  the  sick  she  tendeth,  know  not 

Of  her  fount  of  stanchless  grief; 
Know  not  her  consuming  passion. 

Know  not  of  her  stricken  love ; 
Only  deem  her  some  fair  angel 

From  the  courts  of  light  above. 

Lo!  she  leaves  her  round  of  duties. 

Brings  what  show  of  joy  she  may. 
To  enfold  her  blushing  sister 

In  her  arms  this  bridal  day. 
And  she  trembles,  as  she  greets  her 

With  what  loving  words  she  can- 
Trying  to  trust  God  and  Mercy, 

Yet  she  disbelieves  in  man. 
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Sister,  said  we,  half  in  enor — 

Tis  herself  of  yean  ago, 
Ere  she  reeled  beneath  her  bnrden. 

Ere  her  hopes  were  dashed  with  woe. 
Ahl  thoa*elder,  life-aweary. 

Seek  not  thou  her  dawn  to  dond ; 
Bather  trust  the  son  is  shining. 

Though  from  thee  his  &oe  he  shroud. 

Chide  thou  not  her  tender  gladness, 
^  Whisper  not  one  chilling  breath 

That  shall  cause  the  blossoms  wither 

Of  her  modest  orange  wreath. 
It  is  Love  thyself  hath  smitten. 

Lore,  that  suffers  her  rejoice ; 
And  to  each  'tis  given  to  hearken, 

If  she  will,  a  Father's  voice. 

Flowers  without  the  sun  will  languish. 

Though  they  feed  upon  the  rain ; 
Take  her  gladness  to  thy  bosom. 

She  will  sadden  to  thy  pain. 
Each  with  each  her  lot  exchanging 

By  a  selfless  sympathy — 
Warmed  and  watered ;  so  shall  flourish 

Your  life-flowers  of  sanctity. 

A.  H.  G. 
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AT  Panl's  Croes,  which  formerly 
stood  at  the  end  of  Cheapdde 
•and  St.  Paul's  Ghnichyard,  were 
held  folkmotes,  or  assemblies  of  tiie 

ale,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
tow's  time  it  was  a  pulpit  cross 
of  timber,  mounted  upon  steps  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  lead.  The 
first  ecclesiastical  use  to  which  it 
was  put  was  '  to  curse  all  those  who 
had  searched  for  gold  in  St  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields.'  Sermons  were  regu- 
larly preached  there,  and  in  1361  a 
Bishop  of  London  bequeathed  1000 
marks  to  be  lent  at  the  Gross  to  poor 
traders,  on  pawns  without  interest. 
The  earliest  Paul*s  Cross  sermon  is 
preserved  in  Fox's '  Book  of  Martyrs.' 
Jane  Shore  did  penance  here,  it 
is  said,  with  sheet  and  candle,  1483  ; 
but  others  assert  she  only  walked 
through  Cheapside  following  a  man 
with  a  cross.  She  was  afterwards 
confined  in  Ludgate ;  but  upon  the 
petition  of  Thomas  Hymore,  who 
agreed  to  marry  her.  King  Hichard 
UL  set  her  at  liberty.  According 
to  the  Harleian  MS.,  Sir  Thomas 


More  saw  her,  and  contradicts  the 
story  of  her  having  perished  by 
hunger.  Hither  was  brought  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
with  Parson  Masters,  of  Aldrington, 
Pr.  Booking,  her  confessor,  Richard 
Deering,  and  others,  to  do  penance. 
They  were  all  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  wonderful  Rood  or  crucifix  of 
Boxley  in  Kent,  which  was  wont  to 
move  its  eyes,  shake  its  beard,  nod 
its  head,  and  bow  to  those  who 
brought  offerings,  and  had  become 
£unous  all  over  England,  was  here 
exposed  and  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  the  enraged  populace. 
Elizabeth  Croft,  principal  performer 
in  the  imposture  known  as  the 
Spirit  in  the  Wall,  did  penance  here. 
Tnat  must  have  been  a  Protestant 
spirit,  as  it  denounced  Queen  Mary, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  auricular  con- 
fession. Many  other  penitents  also 
app^ured  there,  and  among  them  a 
priest  for '  singing  mass  with  good 
ale.'  He  was  probably  the  composer 
of  Pro  Omnibus  Biho, 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1521,  the 
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Pope's  sentence  against  Lnther  was 
pablished  at  Paul's  Cross,  with 
great  state  and  pageantry.  Tbrongh- 
out  Heniy  VIII.'s  time,  Panl's  Gross 
was  used  by  the  defenders  of  the 
kiiig*s  policy ;  and  during  Edward's 
short  reign  the  most  eminent  Re- 
formers preached  here— Bidley,  La- 
timer, and  John  Rogers.  During  a 
sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  an  order  came  from  the 
Queen  to  levy  looo  able-bodied  men 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  upon 
which  they  instantly  quitted  their 
devotion,  and  had  the  looo  men 
ready  to  march  in  the  morning. 
(First-rate  recruiting  that!) 

The  Cross  continued  until  1643* 
when,  by  order  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  pulled  down,  as  were 
all  the  other  crosses  in  London  and 
Westminster. 

We  haye  continual  glimpses,  most 
interesting,  in  the  old  chroniclers,  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
times ;  and  from  the  great  dramatists 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  get  a  know- 
ledge of  the  daily  life  of  Old  Lon- 
don. 

Shakspere  does  little  for  us  be- 
yond those  immortal  nights  in  East- 
cheap  and  the  smack  of  the  time 
which  pervades  his  writings.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  the  bricklayers  son  of 
Hartshorn  Lane,  and  so  cockney 
bom,  has  left  us  photogr&P^s  of  the 
form  and  body  of  the  tune  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved.  We  see  by 
'  Rare  Ben '  that  there  were '  Paul's 
men,  whol  strutted  through  the 
middle  aisle  with  plants  who  wore 
silver  spurs  and  jewels  in  ear,  and 
the  hand  that  hath  the  ruby  and 
a  mirror  in  the  hat,'  and  some  with 
rufflesand  worked  shirt-fronts.  The 
Puritan  had  texts  of  scripture  upon 
theirs.  We  learn  how  a  country 
gentleman  was  made  into  a  town 
one.  Thus  he  was  to  'give  over 
housekeeping  in  the  country, 
having  turned  four  or  five  acres  of 
his  best  land  into  two  or  three  trunks 
of  apparel,  and  to  live  altogether  in 
the  City  amongst  gallants ;  play  at 
primero  and  passage,  feed  cleanly  at 
his  ordinary,  sit  melancholy  and 
pick  his  teeth  when  he  could  not 
speak.'  When  he  came  to  plays  he 
was  '  to  be  humorous,  rufiie  his  face 
like  a  new  boot,  and  laugh  at  nothing 


but  his  own  jest,  or  else  as  the  noble- 
men laugh  '—that's  a  special  grace 
he  must  observe; — 'pretend  alli- 
ance with  courtiers  and  great  per- 
sons.' (How  many  a  fine  gentle- 
man now-a-days  is  made  after  the 
same  fashion!)  'Rare  Old  Ben' 
shows  us  how  the  rich  trader,  GOt- 
h<2ad,  trapped  young  spendthrifts, 
by  getting  them  so  deeply  in  his 
boobs  that  escape  was  impossible, 
unless,  as  Gilthead's  son  remarks— 
'  When  they  have  had  your  mcmey 
they  laugh  at  you,  or  kick  you 
down  stairs.' 

They  had  then  the  bold  under- 
taker or  procurer  of  patents,  and  the 
court  lady  who  helped  him  to  them. 
Hear  one  of  them : — 

'  I'll  drive  h\%  patent  for  him. 
We'll  take  in  dtittOB,  oommoncrs,  and  alder- 
men, 
To  bear  tbe  charge,  and  blow  them  off  again. 
Like  BO  many  dead  fllea,  whfen  it  i&  carried.' 

They  bad  the  believer  in  alchymy , 
who  sought  to  make  gold  from  lead 
(now  we  have  the  dabbler  in  shares), 
the  gourmand,  rival  to  any  member 
of  the  Bon  Bouche  Club,  who  had 
' '  the  beards  of  barbels  served  instead 
of  salmon,  oiled  mushrooms,'  for 
which  he  said  unto  his  cook, '  There*s 
gold,  go  forth  and  be  a  knight' 

Then  they  had  the  sporting  tobac- 
conist. I've  no  doubt  Abel  Drugger 
kept  a  betting-office,  for  he  badied 
Alchymist  for  half  a  crown  to  win 
a  fortune!  Rather  than  so  have 
wasted  his  substance,  Abel  had 
better  given  his  roguish  tobacco  to 
Captain  Bobadil,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account,  had, '  with  a  dozen 
other  gentlemen,  not  received  the 
taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  cme-and- 
twenty  weeks  but  the  ftune  of  this 
simple  only,  therefore  'tis  most  di- 
vine.' 

Londoners  were  then  divided  into 
tobacco  lovers,  like  Bobadil,  and 
tobacco  haters,  like  Cob  the  water- 
bearer,  who  declared  'it  was  only 
good  to  choke  a  man  and  fill  him 
full  of  smoke  and  embers.' 

When  Raleigh  first  introduced 
the  smoking  of  tobacco,  'silver 
pipes  were  the  only  wear.'  The 
weed  was  powdered,  and  the  smoke 
passed  through  the  nostrila  Some 
aoccomplished  smokers  now-a-daya 
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perform  the  same  silly  feat,  and 
call  it  smoking  by  inspiration  !* 

Mr.  Walter  Thombnry,  in  a  com- 
munication to  '  Notes  and  Queries/ 
No.  2  lo,  writes : — '  The  tobacco  mer- 
chant was  an  important  person  in 
the  London  of  James  I.'s  time,  with 
his  Wincl^ester  pipes,  his  maple 
cutting-blocks,  his  juniper-wood 
charcoal  fires,  and  his  silver  tongs 
with  which  to  hand  the  hot  charcoal 
to  his  customers,  although  he  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  adulterating 
the  precious  weed  with  sack-lees 
and  oil.  It  was  his  custom  to  wash 
the  tobacco  in  muscadel  and  grains, 
and  to  keep  it  moist  by  wrapping  it 
in  greased  leather  and  oiled  rags,  or 
by  burying  it  in  gravel.  The  Eliza- 
bethan pipes  were  so  small,  that  now 
when  they  are  dug  up  in  Ireland 
the  poor  call  them  "fairy  pipes," 
from  their  tininess.  These  pipes 
became  known  by  the  nickname  of 
"  the  woodcocks'  heads."  The  apo- 
thecaries, who  sold  the  best  tobanxx), 
became  masters  of  the  art,  and  re- 
ceived pupils,  whom  they  taught  to 
exhale  the  smoke  in  little  globes, 
rings,  or  the  "Euripus."  "The 
Alights"  these  tricks  were  called. 

'Ben  Jonson  facetiously  makes 
these  professors  boast  of  being  able 
to  take  three  whifs,  then  to  take 
horse,  and  evolve  the  smoke— one 
whiff  on  Hounslow,  a  second  at 
Staines,  and  a  third  at  Bagshoi 
The  ordinary  gallant,  like  Mercutio^ 
would  smoke  while  the  dinner  was 
serving  up.  Those  who  were  rich 
and  foolish  carried  with  them  smok- 
ing apparatus  of  gold  or  silver — 
tobacco-box,  snuff-ladle,  tongs  to 
take  up  charcoal,  and  priming-irons. 
There  seems, from  Decker's  "Gull's 
Hornbook,"  to  have  been  smoking 
clubs,  or  tobacco  ordinaries  as  they 
were  called,  where  the  entire  talk 
was  of  the  best  shops  for  buying  the 
Trinidado,  the  Nicotine,  the  ^me, 
and  the  Pudding;  whose  pipe  had 

^  Tobaooo  was  brought  first  to  England 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1565,  but  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  first  smokers  of  it  in  this 
country  (1586),  it  having  been  previously 
manufactured  only  for  exportation  by  one 
Ralph  Lane.  In  1791  the  importation  was 
9,000,000}  lb. ;  but  in  i86x  it  had  in- 
creased to  53»854,393lb. 


the  best  bore,  which  would  turn 
blackest,  and  which  would  brec^  in 
the  browning. 

'At  the  theatres,  the  rakes  and 
spendthrifts  who  crowded  the  stage 
of  Shakspere's  time  sat  on  low 
stools  smoking;  they  sat  with  their 
three  sorts  of  tobacco  beside  them» 
and  handed  each  other  lights  on  the 
points  of  their  swords,  sending  out 
their  pages  for  more  Trinidado  if 
they  required  it.* 

When  the  common  sort  adopted 
the  habit  of  smoking  they  used  a 
walnut-shell  and  straw ;  then  came 
the  clay  pipe,  which  was  sometimes 
handed  round  the  table  from  man 
to  man.  Tobacco  was  sold  for  its 
weight  in  silver,  and  it  was  thought 
scandalous  for  a  divine  to  smoke, 
but  tobacco  was  used  at  all  places  of 
amusement — as  it  is  now  at  some,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  'young 
fellahs'  who  fsincy  it  manly  to 
smoke,  and  pretend  they  like  it. 

With  their  sporting  tobacconist 
they  had  the  prototype  of  our  Black- 
leg. Hear  one  at  his  calling  (Poor 
Pigeon  if  he  heeds  him !) : 

'There's  a  young  gentleman  is 
bom  to  nothing— forty  marks  a  year, 
which  I  call  nothing.  He  is  to  be 
initiated  and  have  a  fly  of  "the 
doctor."  He  will  win  you  by  irre- 
sistible luck,  within  this  fortnight, 
enough  to  buy  a  barony.'  (Tempting 
that  1)  He  is  to  be '  the  lion  of  the 
season  and  have  the  best  attendance, 
the  best]drink,  two  glasses  of  canary, 
and  pay  nothing;  the  purest  linen 
and  the  sharpest  knife;  the  par- 
tridge next  his  trencher'  at  the  or- 
dinary. 

So  our  ancient  fathers  'made 
their  game,  gentiemen,'  much  as 
they  did  in  St  James'  Street,  when 
Greorge  IV.  was  king. 

There  was  only  one  tavern  in 
London  when  Mtzstephen  wrote 
(1191),  three  in  Edward  IIL's  time, 
one  in  Ghepe,  one  in  Walbrook, 
and  the  other  in  Lombard  Street; 
and  in  Edward  YL's  reign  there 
were  forty  taverns  in  tiie  City, 
and  three  in  Westminster--there 
are  now  more  than  seven  thousand ! 
The  Vintners'  Company  of  London 
was  foxmded  in  1437,  and  in  James 
I.'s  time  it  was  enacted  that  '  none 
shall  sell  less  than]  one  qoart  of 
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the  best  beer  or  ale  for  id.,  or  two 
quarts  of  the  smaller  sort  for  the 
same  som.*  The  power  of  lioensiiig 
public-houses  was  granted  in  1 62 1  to 
Sir  Francis  Mitohel  and  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson.  Tayems  had  wonder- 
fully increased  in  Elizabeth  and 
James^II/s  time,  for  the  ordinariesaro 
continually  referred  to  both  in  play 
and  narratiye,  and  the  cook's  craft 
was  aj»  much  esteemed  as  now.  Ben 
Jonson  declares '  a  master  cook  to 
be  the  man  of  men/  and  he  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  as  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior. 

The  yarieties  of  American  drinks, 
with  their  extrayagant  names,  had 
their  prototypes  in  1698,  when  M. 
Sorbiere,  writing  of  the  wonders  of 
London,  says:  'They  name  seyeral 
sorts  of  liquors  in  London  as  Eum- 
tie  Dumptie,  Three  Threads,  Four 
Threads,  Old  Fharaoh,  Knockdown, 
Ilugmatee,  Shotddree,  Clamber^-cronm, 
Hot  pots  at  Newgate  Market,  Fox- 
comb,  Stiffle  Blind  Fumeaux,  Cock 
my  Cap,  Twopenny,  <fec.' 

Our  good  old  City,  though  cir- 
cumscribed, as  we  see  it  was,  by 
walls  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  was 
large  enough  for  knayes  to  find 
fools  to  prey  upon.  Coney-catchers, 
like  Baidolph^s  Nym  and  Pistol, 
who  carried  Master  Slender  'to  a 
tayem  and  made  him  drunk,  and 
then  picked  his  pockets,'  were  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries.  There  were 
three  parties  to  Coney-catching.  Hie 
Setter,  who  found  the  Coney  or 
Dupe ;  the  Verser,  who  joined  the 
hunt;  and  the  Barnacle,  who  came 
in  at  the  finish.  'Then  ere  they 
part,  they  make  him  (t^e  dupe)  a 
coney,  and  so  ferret  and  claw  him 
at  csurds,  that  they  leaye  him  as  bare 
of  money  as  an  ape  of  a  taU.'  Bobert 
Green,  the  dramatist— poor  fellow  I 
he  died .  of  his  excesses,  driyen 
thereto  l^  his  friends,  who  taunted 
him  for  his  sobriety,  and  called  him 
Puritan— describes  the  scene  from 
which  I  quote.  The  modus  operandi 
then  in  yogue  is  followed  by  the 
card  and  skittle  sharpers  of  our  own 
time,  and  as  one  of  them  said,  when 
lectured  by  a  magistrate  of  our  ac- 
quaintance—'  they  oughtn't  to  be 
punished— it  was  the  fools   who 

•  Se«  *  Tala  of  Taverns,' 


ought  to  suffer  for  tempting  the  in- 
genious.' 

The  cheaters  spoke  a  slang  called 
Pedlar's  French ;  and  though  they 
principally  haunted  country  Hairs, 
their  head-quarters  were  in  London. 
There  was  the  Buffler,  the  Upright 
Man,  the  Prigger  of  Pranoers,  the 
Abram  Man,  the  Whip  Jack,  the 
Dummerer,  the  Counterfeit  Crank, 
and  others. 

Southwark,  Kent  Street,  and  Ber- 
mondsey  were  the  strongholds  of 
the  London  tinkers,  mumpers,  and 
broom-men,  and  the  places  where 
the  rogues  disposed  of  their  stolen 
gains.  There  was  also  the  thief 
trainer,  one  Wotton,  who  had  been 
a  merchant  and  man  of  good  credit, 
but  set  up  a  schoolhouse,  like  Old 
Eagan,  to  teach  young  boys  to  cnt 

Surses.  There  were  hung  up  two 
eyices— a  pocket  and  a  purse. 
The  pocket  'contained  counters, 
and  was  hung  about  with  hawks' 
bells,  and  oyer  the  top  did  hang  a 
little  scaring  bell,  and  he  that  could 
take  a  counter  without  any  noise 
was  judged  a  nipper  or  cut-purse.' 

If  Mr.  Wotton's  spirit  is  doomed 
for  a  certain  time  to  walk  tiie  night 
with  Hamlef  s  iiftther,  it  must  be  yexy 
disturbed  to  see  how  little  adyanoe 
science  has  made  in  his  direction. 

Fleetwood,  Beoorder  of  London 
(in  Elizabeth's  time),  was  a  terror 
to  the  fraternity,  for  he  hanged  nine 
out  of  ten  one  morning.  'And  I 
abroad  myself/  he  says— 'and  I 
took  that  day  seyenty-four  rogues.' 
But  Fleetwood's  sport  was  some- 
times interrupted  by  reprieye8;';the 
granting  of  them  annoyed  him 
sadly,  and  he  writes^  '  It  is  gronm 
for  a  trade  now  in  the  court' 
(Poor  recorder,  poaching  his  gaol- 
birds!) 

Such  of  the  London  merchants 
who  did  not  caie  to  soil  their  shin- 
ing shoes  (once  a  distinotiye  sign  of 
a  London  merchant),  and  those  of 
the  nobility  who  cared  not  to  come 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  com- 
monalty, or  to  soil  their  delicate  and 
embroidered  pantofles  or  corked 
shoes,  rode  on  horseback,  the  ladies 
sometimes  on  'one  side,'  and  some- 
times on  a  pillion— a  capital  con- 
triyance  for  sweetheartang— bash- 
ful suitor  in  front,   coy  maiden 
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behind.  We  remember  so  riding 
more  than  once,  when,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eleven,  we  were  cavalier 
aeul*  to  one  'sweet  Eate,'  who  is 
now  a  grandmother  1  Sometimes 
ladies  rode  well  — like  Chaucer's 
«  Wif  of  Bathe/  whose 

'  Coverchie&  weren  fnl  fine  of  ground ; 
I  doTBte  swere^  th^  weyeden  a  pound. 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede, 
Hh«  hoaen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede. 
Fol  ftreiteyteyvd  and  aboonfal  moist  and  newe 
Bold  was  hire  face  and  fiiyre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  woa  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  life, 
Hosboodfl  at  the  diirdie  dore  had  she  had  five. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Upon  an  amhier  erily  she  sat, 
Twhnpled  wel,  and  on  hire  hede  a  hat 
Am  brode  as  la  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe, 
A  fote-mantel  abont  hire  hJppes  large ; 
And  on  hlr«  fete  a  pair  of  sporrei  sbarpe/ 

From  this  passage  some  have  con- 
sidered that  the  marriage  was  so- 
lemnized anciently  at  tiie  chnrch 
door,  or  that  the  ceremony  com- 
menced there;  and  this  wonld  seem 
probable  from  Littleton's  words 
(*  Dower,'  sec.  39)  :— 

'  When  he  commeth  to  the  chnrch 
door  to  be  married  tbere^  after 
affiance  and  troth  plighted,  he  en- 
doweth  the  woman  of  his  whole 
limd,  or  of  the  halfe,  or  other  lesser 
part  thereof,  and  there  openly  doth 
declare  the  quantity  and  the  cer- 
tidnty  of  the  land  she  shall  have  for 
her  dower.' 

It  appears,  howeyer  (sec.  41), 
that  the  woman,  if  she  thought 
proper,  might  refuse  such  dower, 
and  dedare  that  she  would  rather 
abide  by  her  future  rights  at  Com- 
mon Law.  Lord  Coke,  commenting 
an  these  passages,  says  expressly, 
ibis  dower  must  be  made '  ad  ostium 
eccledsB  siye  monasterii,'  and  that 
it  is  not  good  if  made  'ad  ostium 
castri  dye  messuagii'  He  also  ex- 
pressly states: — 

*  This  dower  is  eyer  after  mar- 
ijage  solemnized;  and,  therefore, 
this  dower  is  good  without  deed, 
because  he  cannot  make  a  deed  to 
hiswifa'  ' 

And  Jacob  ('Law Dictionary',  sub 
voce  *  Dower,')  says  it  was  inade 
*  immediately  after  marriage.' 

Does  not  Chaucer,  by  mention  of 
the  church  door,  seem  to  infer  that 
all  her  husbands  were  men  of  pro- 
perty; and  had  each  of  them  en- 


dowed the  jolly  lady  'ad  ostium 
ecclesisd '  with  some  of  their  lands 
and  tenements? 

The  English,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  an  eques- 
trian people,  and  all  the  great  pro- 
cessions were  made  on  horseback. 
Henry  IV.  rode  to  Westminster  at- 
tended by  6000  horse,  and  long 
after  the  introduction  of  coaches,  in 
1563,  it  was  considered  effeminate 
to  ride  in  them,  and  was  thought 
(says  Aubrey)  '  as  disgraceful  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  be  seen  in  one 
as  in  a  petticoat  and  waistcoat,'  and 
a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament 
to  preyent  men  riding  in  them  in 
Elizabeth's  time  (1601).  The  post- 
masters, long  before  the  post  was 
established  by  law,  kept  relays  of 
horses ;  but  the  carriers,  with  their 
train  of  packhorses,  were  the  usual 
means  of  communication  between 
distant  places,  and  letters  could  be 
exchanged  between  London  and 
Oxford  in  about  a  month  (1635). 
The  General  Post  Office  was  esta- 
blished in  1 660,  and  regular  post- 
masters appointed;  they  were 
usually  innkeepers,  and  'made 
profit  of  their  place'  by  many  ex- 
tortions. 

'  These  are  to  giye  Notice  that  a 
Post  will  go  and  come  eyery  day 
between  London  and  Beading,  tiU 
further  order.— Noy.  1688.'— Xonc^. 
Gazette, 

'There  is  lately  set  up  a  new 
Coach  from  Clapham,  which  sets 
out  from  Mr.  Bawlinson's,  near  the 
Plough,  eyery  morning  between  6 
and  7,  and  returns  from  the  Star  by 
the  Monument  between  jo  and  12^ 
and  from  Clapham  again  between  4 
and  5,  and  about  6  or  7  home  again.' 
— Ilie  Postman^  June,  17 10. 

'That  there  is  a  Stage  Coach  seta 
out  from  the  White  Lyon  in  Chert- 
sey,  in  Surrey,  to  the  White  Hart  in 
Shug-Lane;  and  goes  to  the  Bell  in 
Bell-Sayage  on  Ludgate-Hill,  and 
carries  Passengers  at  3«.  fd,  each  to 
the  said  Inn,  and  for  3s.  each  to  the 
White  Hart  in  Shug-Lane;  goea 
from  Chertsey  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  iVidays,  and  returns 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Satur- 
days. Performed  by  John  Hone,  at 
the  White  Hart  aforesaid.  Septem* 
her  27th,  1739.'— iond  Gazette. 
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'  To  be  Sold, 
'  At  the  Flying-Horse,  in  Lambeth- 
Street,  Goodman's-fields, 
'A  Hearse,  a  Three  End  Coach,  a 
Glass  Coach,  a  Chariot  and  Chaise, 
and  Five  Hackney  Coaches,  with  or 
without  Horses,  the  Owner  design- 
ing to  leave  oflEl— September  20, 
1729/ — Land.  Oazette, 


One  Hobson  was  carrier  and  poet- 
master  at  Cambridge,  and,  from  his 
custom  of  obliging  his  customers  to 
take  the  horse  next  the  stablendoor, 
arose  the  saying  of '  Hobson's  choice.' 

Hobson  used  to  put  up  in  London 
at  the  '  Four  Swans,'  in  Biahopsgate 
Street;  and  Mr.  Spectator  tells  us 
that  he  was  there  drawn  in  fresco 
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with  a  looZ.  bag  under  his  arm  with 
this  inscription — 

•  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more.* 

Honest  John  Taylor,  the  water 
poet  (1623),  denounces  coaches  in 
prose  and  verse  most  heartily, 
for— 

*  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown 
▲  coach  In  England  was  not  known.' 

A  doubtfal  statement,  John,  as  the 
first  coaches,  called  Whirlicotes,  are 
fsaid  to  have  been  introduced  from 


France  about  Elizabeth's  acoessioD, 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Steward  of 
the  Household  to  Queens  Maiy  and 
Elizabeth;  but  Andrews,  in  his 
'  History  of  Great  Britain,'  says  they 
were  known  earlier.  Three  only 
were  in  use  in  Paris  in  1550,  when 
Henry  lY.  had  one  without  straps 
or  springs;  and  some  of  the  M 
haclmey  coaches  we  remember  must 
have  been  lineally  deeoended  from 
it  They  were  called  ^  the  ftst 
men  of  our  day 'rattlers'  and 'bone 
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setters'  —  dislocaters  would  have 
been  the  better  term. 
John  objects: — 

*  Thatftilsome  madams  and  new  scurvy  sqnlKfl, 
Sboald  fiil  the  street  in  pomp  at  their  desires. 
Like  great  triumphant  tamburlalnes  each  day, 
Drawn  by  the  pampered  jades  of  Belgia, 
That  almost  all  the  streets  are  choked  outright* 
liVhere  men  can  hardly  pass  from  mom  till 

nJght, 
Whilst  watermen  want  work.' 

Ah!  that  was  where  the  shoe 
pinched,  honest  John!  Yet  John> 
one  would  think,  had  no  need  to 
complain  of  business,  as  he  plied  at 
Bankside,  the  landing-place  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Strand  and 
Westminster  came  to  visit  the 
Globe  Theatre,  the  Paris  Gardens, 
the  Kose,  and  the  Hope  playhouses, 
and  there  was  no  bridge  but  London 
Bridge.  In  that  locality  were  also 
the  bear-houses,  to  one  of  which 
Elizabeth  took  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  witness  the  courage  of  Eng- 
lish bulldogs  !*  John  took  the  new 
state  of  things  to  heart,  however,  for 
he  left  London  and  became  a  vic- 
tualler at  Oxford,  and  there  died.t 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  from 
the  very  earliest  time  the  city 
authorities  were  always  opposed  to 
the  players  and  playhouses,  and  in 
1575  expelled  them  from  the  limits 
of  the  City;  but  the  theatre  in 
Blackfriars— its  site  now  known  as 
Playhouse  Yard— was  erected  under 
the  protection  of  certain  monastic 
privileges.  This  house  was  called 
private :  it  was  roofed  over  entirely. 
Two  companies  had  the  right  of 
playing  here— the  Children  of  the 

•  Lola  Monies,  the  notorious  Counte!^  of 
Landsfelt,  was  the  possessor  of  a  bull-dog ; 
aad  the  man  who  sold  it  to  her  told  us 
'  that  the  countess  was  the  loveliest  thing 
he  had  ever  seen — on  two  legal*  making 
pardonable  reservations  in  favour  of  the 
bulMog. 

t  The  vehicle  called  a  coach  was  a 
Freoch  invention,  as  was  also  the  post- 
cliaide,  which  was  brought  into  England 
by  Mr.  John  Tull,  son  of  Jethro  Tuli,  the 
well-known  writer  on  husbandry.  John 
TuU  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
having  a  turn  for  mechanics,  and  being  an 
extensive  schemer,  he  introduced  post- 
chaises  and  post  travelling,  and  obtained 
a  patent  in  1754.  He  started  other  pro- 
jects, and  died  a  ruined  man  in  the  Ein^s 
Bench. — See  ffttghaoUt  vol.  iii, 

VOL.  JX.— HO.  LII. 


Chapel,  afterwards  called  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Revels,  and  the  Cham- 
berlain's Company,  to  which  Wil- 
liam Shakspere  belonged,  and  for 
whose  signature  the  Corporation  of 
London  paid  300Z.,  to  their  great 
credit. 

The  performance  of  the  play  took 
place  by  candlelight,  being  fre- 
quented greatly  by  the  higher 
classes.  The  first  playhouse  seems 
to  have  been  called  The  Theatre. 
The  Fortune  was  built  by  Alleyn 
and  Henslowe  on  the  site  of  a  build- 
ing formerly  the  nursery  of  the 
children  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
finished  in  1599,  at  a  cost  of  88o/. 
It  was  a  building  eighty  feet  square, 
and  partly  raised  upon  piles.  It 
was  divided  into  three  storeys,  the 
first  twelve  feet  high,  the  second 
eleven,  and  the  third  nine,  which 
were  formed  in  divisions  of  the  gen- 
ilemen^s  and  twopenny  rooms.  The 
interior  was  a  square  of  fifty-five 
feet,  open  at  top  to  the  weather. 
The  stage  was  forty-three  feet  in 
length,  and  with  the  tiring  room 
was  covered.t  Alleyn  was  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  for 
whose  restoration  to  the  '  poor  play- 
ers'  Mr.  Webster  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  recently  fought  so  earnestly 
but  unsuccessfully.  So  great  was 
the  wrong  done  to  the  histrionic 
community,  that  funds  were  soon 
found  to  establish  the  present  ad- 
mirable institution,  the  Dramatic 
College,  where  many  old  public 
favourites  find 

*  Some  pause  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave.' 

There  was  also  The  Curtain  in 
Shoreditoh,  the  Belle  Sauvage  (pro- 
bably on  Ludgate  Hill),  Whitefriars, 
the  Globe,  the  Swan  and  Hope  at 
Bankside,  the  Bed  Bull  in  St  John's 
Street,  the  Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch 
Street,  the  Tuns,  and  the  Nursery  in 
Barbican;  but  the  City  authorities 
closed  all  they  could.  The  first 
theatre  that  had  a  royal  licence  was 
the  Globe  (1574).  It  was  granted 
to  Master  Burbage  and  four  others, 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  James  I. 
(1603)  was  to  grant  a  patent  for  the 
Globe  and  Black&iars  Theatres  to 
Shakspere  and  his  partners,  Fletehcr, 

{  See  Hughson  for  further  details. 
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Bnrbage,  Philb'ps,  Hemming,  Con- 
dell,  Sly,  Armyn,  and  CJowley,  and 
the  drama  assumed  a  position  it  had 
never  before  attained,  and  which  it 
has  never  exceeded.  The  prices  of 
admiBsion  were,  gallery  2d.;  lord's 
room,  i«. ;  and  6d,  for  a  seat  on  the 
Bta^  And  Paul  Hetzner,  who 
visited  England,  speaks  of  'the 
excellent  music,  variety  of  dances, 
excessive  applause,'  and  the  coming 
round  of  oranges,  nuts,  apples,  ale, 
and  beer— and  perhaps  a  bill  of  the 
plav,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  new 
Tmder  the  sun  or  the  moon  either  1 


Greene,  Peele,  Decker,  Webster, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  William  Shakspere! 
To  what  meetings  must  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern  in  Bread  Street  have 
been  witness  when  Baleigh,  Seldon, 
Ck)tton,  and  Oarew  were  added  to 
tiie  party !  Many,  we  are  told,  were 
the  wit  combats  between  Bare  Ben 
and  Sweet  Willy.  Jonson,  a 
Spanish  galleon,  solid,  'but  slow,-* 
Shakspere,  the  English  man-of- 
war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in 
sailing,  turning  with  all  tides, 
tacking  about,  and  taking  advantnge 


Guildhall  Chafel,  London.    (Pulled  do>ftTi  1823.) 


of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of 
his  wit  and  invention,  heightened, 
as  Jonson  sings— 

'  By  a  pure  cap  of  rich  canary  wine, 
Which  is  the  Mermaid's  now  bnt  shall  be 
mine.' 

As  we  have  endeavoured  to  confine 
this  division  of  our  subject  within 
the  old  Walls  and  so  much  of 
Southwark  as  we  have  already 
visited,  we  defer  to  another  occasion 
further  reference  to  the  theatres  and 
iavema  of  London* 


Old  Guildhall  was  built  about 
141 1,  by  subscription,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Enowles  was  Lord  Mayor. 
The  chapel  was  added  by  Dick 
Whittington,  about  141 1,  and  the 
east  end  of  the  hall  was  extended 
by  his  means.  Sir  John  Shaw 
(1503)  still  further  enlarged  it  for 
oi^  festivals,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  at  Grocers'  Hall.  Guild- 
hall was  partially  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  looking  like  'a  brighft 
shining  coal,  or  like  a  palace  of  gold 
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or  bnimshed  brass:'  the  old  walls 
and  Giypt  alone  remain.  It  was 
patched  np  by  Wren,  and  in  1789 
by  Danoe,  who  added  the  present 
unsightly  front. 

There,  in  Goildhall,  Backingham 
sonnded  the  citizens  as  to  Glou- 
cester's elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
there  Anne  Askew— one  of  the 
earliest  Protestant  martyrs— stood 
trials  and  died  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field,  after  rack  and  pardon  had  been 
used  and  offered  in  Tain.  There,  six 
days  after  his  friend  Wyatf  s  execn« 
tion,  stood  the  braye  and  accom* 
plished  Sir  Nicholas  Throcmorton, 
opposed  to  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
tribunals  that  ever  disgraced  an 
English  Court  of  Justice.  Gallantly 
he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  nobly  the 
jury  who  pronounced  his  acquittal 
did  their  duty.  Their  verdict  made 
Queen  Mary  ill  for  three  days. 
They  paid  for  it,  however,  after- 
wards, by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  trial  is  to  be  found  in  Hoi- 
lingshed,  and  will  repay  perusal.  In 
Henry  TIIL's  day  the  poet  Surrey 
was  tried  at  Guildhall,  as  was  Lady 
Jane  Grey  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

And  there  also,  to  compliment  the 
oitizens  of  London  for  their  loyally 
— so  said  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke— Garnet,  the  Jesuit, 
was  tried  for  the  Gunpowder  treason 
(March  26, 1606) ;  and  there,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  the  poet  Waller 
WHS  arraigned.  The  Guildhall  feasts 
have  been  famous  for  centuries,  and 
the  guests,  kings,  queens,  emperors, 
princes,  and  aldermen,  the  reek- 
ing of  the  viands  almost  hiding 
the  graver  memories  of  the  past. 

&&.  Pepys,  Mr.  Cunningham  says, 
gives  the  earliest  account  of  a  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner,  when  he  '  sat  at  the 
merchant  stranger's  table;  where 
ten  good  dishes  to  a  messe,  with 
plen^  of  wine  of  all  sorts,  but  it 
was  very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no 
napkins,  nor  change  of  trenchers, 
and  drank  out  of  earthen  pitchers 
and  wooden  dishes.' 

When  Charles  IL  dined  there. 
Lord  Mayor  Viner  seized  the  King's 
hand  at  parting,  and  hiccupped*- 
'Sir,  you  shall  stay  and  take  t'other 
bottle.'  Charles  smiled  and  hum- 
Hwd-^'He  ihafg  drank  is  as  great 
art  a  king/  turned  back,  complied 


with  his  host's  request,  and  left 
another  '  dead  man  '  in  Guildhall. 
Now  Mayor  Viner  should  have  been 

Srivileged,  as  is  the  Mayor  of 
[orton  Basset.  Whenever  he  is 
plenus  Bacchij  and  sees  two  pigs  in  a 
gutter,  he  is  permitted  to  jom  them. 
The  last  dinner  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  very  characteristically  il- 
lustrated. The  outgoing  and  in- 
coming mayors  were  jovuJ  fellows, 
and  especial  lovers  of  good  tobacco. 
As  fEur  as  we  can  hear,  this  was  the 
only  dinner  at  which  smoking  was 
permitted,  or  rather  invited;  and 
when  the  two  mayors  alluded  to  lit 
their  pipes  at  the  same  candle,  the 
literary  gentlemen  present  unani- 
mously declared  that  it  reminded 
them  of  that  famous  passage,  of  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at 
the  same  nosegay. 

From  a  clever  review  in  the '  Athe- 
njBum,'*  of  A  Ftdl  and  PaHietdar 
Account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Proces- 
sion by  Land  and  Water,  we  extract 
what  follows. 

'The  Boman  Prefect  and  the 
Saxon  Fort-reeve  bequeathed  a  por- 
tion of  their  power  as  well  as  duties 
to  the  Norman  Mayor  of  London. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
circumstances  attending  a  City  riot 
in  the  very  olden  time.  The  Mayor 
was  engaged  in  doing  what  would 
be  tantamount,  in  ti^ese  days,  to 
reading  the  Blot  Act,  in  which  occu- 
])ation  he  was  pertinaciously  op- 
posed by  a  roystering  fellow  whom 
his  worship  was  unable  to  reduce  to 
silence,  till  he  resorted  to  a  very 
summary  process,  that  of  ordering 
the  noisy  rogue  to  be  dragged  into 
a  neighbouring  street,  where  he  had 
his  head  chopped  off!  The  affair 
was  duly  represented  to  the  king, 
but  his  Grace  only  laughed  his  quiet 
laugh,  and  declared,  by  the  Bood! 
the  Mayor  was  a  lusty  fellow  and 
had  done  right  welL 

'  The  mayor's  authority,  too,  was 
iUustrated  by  all  sorts  of  honours, 
particularly  when  he  was  willing  to 
lend  money  to  the  king.  Li  1354, 
Edward  III.  granted  him  the  privi- 
lege of  being  marshalled  by  gold 
and  silver  maoes,  copper  (plated) 
being  recommended  for  the  chiefii  of 
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all  other  corporations.  All  writers 
on  this  Bnbject  haye  fixed  the  title 
of  Lord  as  oommeDoing  with  the 
grant  of  this  regal  bit  of  ceremony ; 
but  that  distinction  dates,  we  be- 
lieve, from  another  year,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  to 
pay  for  it  A  subsidy  was  needed 
for  a  war  in  1378-  There  was  a 
general  assessment  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  individuals.  A  question 
arose  as  to  the  proper  position  of 
the  Mayor  of  London  in  the  table 
of  precedency.  "  Have  him  among 
the  earls  !*'  was  a  suggestion  readily 
adopted ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
honour,  my  Lord  was  assessed  at 
four  pounds,  which,  in  present  value, 
ciused  him  to  contribute  little  less 
than  tool,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
war. 

'  The  above  incident  points  to  the 
reality  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  gran- 
deur ;  but  there  was  also  a  recog- 
nised sacrsdness  in  his  person,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  foct  that,  in 
1479,  Sheriff  B^rfield,  presuming  to 
kneel  too  closely  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, at  prayer  before  one  of  the 
shrines  in  St.  Paul's,  was  fined  50Z. 
for  his  presumption.  Twenty  times 
that  sum  would  now  hardly  repre- 
sent an  equivalent  for  the  amount 
in  which  tne  audacious  sheriff  was 
mulcted ;  but  the  plague  was  about, 
and  the  Mayor  might  have  caught 
it,  and  the  City  lacked  conduits; 
and  so  the  fine  was  levied,  and 
therewith  new  conduits  were  built 
or  old  ones  repaired. 

Even  with  all  possible  care,  and 
fines  on  too-familiar  sheriffs,  the 
sacredness  of  his  Worship  was  not 
always  inviolate.  In  1484  London 
saw  no  less  than  three  Mayors  in 
succession,  the  first  two  having  died 
of  the  fatal  sweating-sickness.  Now 
and  then,  highwaymen  had  as  little 
respect  for  Mayors  of  London  as 
Death  himself.  The  latest  example 
was  in  the  person  of  the  truculent 
Sawbridge,  who,  in  1776,  was  cross- 
ing Tumham  Green  on  his  return 
from  a  state  visit  to  Eew.  The 
whole  of  his  illustrious  party  were 
stopped  by  a  single  highwayman-— 
even  the  swordbeorer  made  no  mo- 
tion, but  sat  still  while  his  lordship 
was  stripped.  When  the  fellow  had 
thus  outraged  the  City  courts  he 


rode  off  to  Eew  and  insulted  the 
church.  He  met  the  vicar  on  the 
high  road,  and  after  making  him 
deliver  all  his  valuables,  even  car- 
ried off  his  sermon,  to  the  temporary 
relief  of  the  small  flock  occasSonally 
penned  in  that  locality. 

'With  the  power  of  the  early 
Mayors  there  was  connected,  as  we 
have  said,  much  abjectness  of  con- 
dition. Of  this  there  are  innu- 
merable examples.  Money  was  gene- 
rally at  the  bottom  of  it  Where 
this  was  not  forthcoming,  the  greedy 
monarch  would  make  seizure  not 
only  of  the  houses  of  mayor  and 
aldermen,  but  of  their  sons,  as  hos- 
tages. Sometimes  the  first  lady  in  Ihe 
land  could  be  as  savi^  as  her  lord. 
Queen  Eleanor  clapped  the  Mayor, 
Hardell,  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  kept  him  there  till  he 
consented  to  pay  the  arrears  of  an 
illegally-ordered  subsidy  for  the 
war  in  Gascony.  It  was  a  fashion 
with  other  sovereigns  in  want  of 
money  to  imprison  the  poor  Mayor, 
to  degrade  him  from  his  oflSce,  and 
then  compel  him  to  purchase  liberty 
and  his  old  position  at  the  price  at 
which  they  were  estimated  by  the 
father  of  his  people.  In  later  days 
this  quality  of  oppression  was  not 
possible;  and  if  these  Mayors  could 
not  cut  off  heads  without  having  to 
answer  for  it,  their  authority  became 
more  real  and  legally  recognised. 
The  officials  who  thus  irresponsibly 
acted  were  but  phantoms  compared 
with  Sawbridge  sweeping  the  king's 
pressgangs  out  of  the  CSty— with 
Wilkes  bearding  the  entire  Govern- 
ment—or with  Beckford,  to-day  lec- 
turing his  bewildered  sovereign,  and 
the  next  haughtily  receiving  Lord 
Barrington's  humble  apologies  for 
having  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
march  through  London,  from  Spital- 
fields  to  the  Strand,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

'  This  spirit  in  the  mayoralty  had 
grown  up  since  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Befractoiy  Mayors 
could  only  be  subdued  bjr  tende^ 
ness.  The  pressure  of  knighthood 
bought,  as  well  as  rewarded,  ser- 
vices; and  to  these  other  honours 
were  occasionally  added,  as  when 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  t749>  '^'^ 
installed  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
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On  that  oocasioQ  he  obliged  two 
valnable  friends,  and  made  London's 
Mayor,  Sir  William  Galvert,  an 
LL.D.;  while  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond received  the  more  burlesqae 
honour  of  Doctor  of  Fhysick ! 

<  Charles  II.,  perhaps,  took  the 
most  pains  to  obtain  City  rulers 
prepared  to  gratify  him,  and  whom 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  in 
return.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  he  should  know  his  men ; 
and,  accordingly,  there  was,  at  one 
difficult  period  of  his  reign,  drawn 
up  for  Mm  a  clear  sketch  of  the 
characters  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  Common  Council.  This  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  printed,  enters 
not  only  into  the  tempers,  failings, 
virtues,  or  vices  of  the  City  poten- 
tates in  whom  the  king  took  an  in- 
terest, but  it  spoke  of  how  their 
domestic  life  was  illustrated,  in 
what  sort  they  lived  with  their 
wives,  and  the  degree  of  estimation 
accorded  by  their  wives  to  them  I 

'We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
almost  oomic  helplessness  of  Blud- 
worth  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire, 
with  his  "Lord!  what  can  I  do?" 
and  his  whinings  about  lack  of  rest, 
and  his  ejaculations  of  weariness, 
and  his  yearnings  for  refreshment 
for  the  inner  man.  To  render  him 
true  justice,  however,  Bludworth 
was  rather  wanting  in  head  than  in 
heart  The  Mayors,  in  the  days  of 
pest  and  sweating-sickness,  exhi- 
bited no  inconsiderable  alacrity  in 
avoiding  all  suspected  localities. 
Tradition  tells  of  Craven,  who 
founded  the  line  of  earls  of  that 
name,  that,  terrified  at  an  outbreak 
of  plague,  he  took  horse,  rode  away 
westward,  and  never  stopped  till  he 
reached  those  wild  Berkshire  Downs, 
where  he  found  refuge  in  a  farm- 
house, and  subsequently  built  Ash- 
down  House,  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  a  more  recently-erected 
mansion.  The  old  local  story-tellers 
inform  us  that  four  avenues  led  to 
the  house  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  that  in 
each  wall  of  every  room  there  was 
a  window,  in  order  that  if  the  plague 
entered  on  one  side,  it  might  find 
issue  by  the  other ! 

'  Of  all  the  Minors   who   have 
stood  in  the  presence  of  a  king,  no 


one  is  so  conspicuous  for  his  bold- 
ness or  audacity  as  Beckford.  If, 
for  a  time,  he  was  something  of  the 
mere  demagogue,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether void  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  patnot  The  two 
characters  are,  perhaps,  combined 
in  the  speech  d^ivered  by  him  on 
his  first  retirement  f]*om  the  civic 
throne  in  1763.  On  that  occasion, 
he  said,  among  other  strong  things, 
that,  "  under  the  House  of  Hanover 
alone,  Englishmen  could,  but  under 
the  House  of  Hanover  Englishmen 
were  determined  they  would  be  free." 
The  memory  of  the  man  who  uttered 
that  compliment  and  comment  may 
continue  to  be  honoured,  despite 
the  expressed  contempt  of  Gifford. 

'  But  it  was  through  the  famous 
incident  of  Beckford's  second  mayor- 
alty, in  1770,  that  his  name  chiefly 
lives.  The  unconstitutional  return 
at  the  Middlesex  election,  where  the 
candidate  in  a  minority  was  declared 
to  be  the  sitting  member,  brought 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  with  the  famous  Romori- 
Btrance.  The  king,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, censur^  the  citizens  in 
his  reply ;  and  thereupon  the  Mayor 
gave  tongue  to  a  rejoinder,  in  de- 
fence of  the  censured,  which  as- 
tounded the  unprepared  monarch, 
who,  according  to  the  "Public  Ad- 
vertiser." had  no  sooner  terminated 
the  reading  of  his  own  reply,  than  he 
"  instantly  turned  round  to  his  cour- 
tiers and  burst  out  laughing."  How 
he  looked  and  acted  when  Beckford 
delivered  his  impromptu  rejoinder — 
a  better  one,  probably,  than  that 
afterwards  written  and  received  as 
the  true  one  by  Home  Tooke — let 
Walpole  show :  "  It  is  always  usual 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  what  is  to  be 
said  to  the  king,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  with  his  answer.  In  this 
case  he  was  reduced  to  tuck  up  his 
train,  jump  from  the  throne,  and 
take  sanctuary  in  his  closet,  or  sit 
silent  and  have  nothing  to  reply. 
This  last  was  the  event,  and  a  posi- 
tion awkward  enough  in  conscience." 
'  In  old  times,  people  who  had  a 
respect  for  fashion — 

"  Commended  the  French  hood  and  scarlet  gown 
The  Lady  Mayoress  passed  in,  through  the  town 
Uato  the  SpUtle  sermon." 

.  'That  occasion  was  one  of  her 
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galadaTB;  but  «A«  day  which  wm  to 
be  marked  with  the  whitest  stone  of 
all,  was  that  on  which  a  king  met 
this  vioe-qneen  of  the  City  within 
the  limits  of  her  hnsband's  aatho- 
rity,  and  that  king  her  husband's 
gneet  for  the  time  being.  Her  pri- 
vilege then  was  to  be  saluted  with  a 
kiss  from  the  Ups  of  royalty ;  and 
the  privilege  did  not  expire  without 
avenement  outery  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants  to  that  pleasant  dis- 
tinction. 

'  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  rough 
country-boy,  a  pupil  of  St  Faults 
School,  who  stood  watohing  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Judges  on  their  way 
to  dine  with  my  Lord  Mayor.  The 
fftther  of  the  boy' wished  to  bind  him 
apprentice  to  a  mercer,  but  the  as- 
piring lad,  as  he  looked  on  the  train 
of  judges,  registered  a  vow  that  he 
too  would  one  day  ride  through  the 
City,  the  guest  of  the  Mayor,  and 
die  a  Lord  Chancellor.  His  sire 
pronounced  him  mad,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  idea  that  his  obstinate 
son  would  one  day  die  with  his 
shoes  on. 

'  The  boy's  views,  however,  were 
completely  realized,  and  the  father's 
prophecy  was  also  in  part  fulfilled. 
The  connection  of  the  notorious 
Jeffreys  with  the  City  was,  from  an 
early  period,  a  veiy  cloee  one.  He 
drank  hard  with,  and  worked  hard 
for,  the  City  authorities,  and  was  as 
well  known  in  the  taverns  of  Alder- 
manbury  as  Shaftesbury  was  in  the 
same  district,  when  he  was  inspired 
by  the  transitory  ambition  of  him- 
self becoming  vice-king  in  the  City. 
From  the  time  that  Jeffreys  became 
Common  Serjeant— but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  period  he  became 
Aecorder— he  kinged  it  over  the 
vice-king.  He  was  Lord  Mayor, 
Common  Council,  Court  of  Alder- 
men, and  supreme  Judge,  all  in  one ; 
and  the  first-named  officer  had 
really  a  melancholy  time  of  it  during 
the  period  Jeffi:ey8  bad  sway  in  the 
City.  At  the  feasts  he  was  a  tip- 
pling, truculent  fellow— brow-beat- 
ing the  men,  and  staring  the  most 
dauntless  of  the  women  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Jn  the  latter  pastime  he 
was  well  matohed,  perhaps  excelled, 
by^his  learned  broiiier  ^vor;  and 


my  Loid  Mayor  Bkuiwarth  hid 
good  leaaon  to  remembeir  both  cf 
them.  The  Major  had  a  fur  dang^ 
to*,  the  young  and  wikL  widow  of  a 
Welsh  squire,  and  one  who  made 
City  entertainments  brilliant  by  her 
presence,  and  hilarious  by  hsr  con- 
duct and  her  tongue.  There  was  a 
wonderful  amount  of  homage  ran- 
dered  to  this  Helen,  to  whom  it 
mattered  little  in  what  form  or 
speech  the  homage  was  rendered. 
The  rudest  could  not  bring  a  blnah 
upon  her  cheek ;  her  ear  was  neior 
turned  away  from  any  suitor  of  the 
hour,  and  every  lover  was  reoeiTed 
with  a  laugh  and  a  welcome  by  this 
most  buxom  of  Lord  Mayan*  daugh- 
ters. 

'  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  thoa- 
sand,  probably,  who  is  awaie  that 
the  blood  of  Jeffreys  and  the  Mayor 
of  London's  daughter  afterwards 
flowed  in  noble  veins.  They  had 
an  only  son— a  dissolute,  drunken 
fellow,  with  whom  even  aldermen 
were  too  nice  to  have  a  carouse,  and 
whose  appearance  at  a  feast  soared 
Mayors  who  could  take  their  daret 
liberally.  This  likely  youth,  whose 
intoxication  broke  down  the  solem- 
nity of  Dryden's  funeral,  married,  in 
spite  of  his  vices,  a  daughtv  and 
sole  heiress  of  the  House  of  Pecn- 
broke.  The  only  child  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Henrietta,  who  married 
the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  and  enabled 
Queen  Caroline  to  have  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  infamous  judge  for 
her  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  One 
of  Lady  Fomfret's  many  children, 
Charlotte  Finch,  was  well  known  to 
many  of  our  sires.  ShewasgoTemess 
to  George  Ill's  children,  whom  she 
often  accompanied  to  the  CAty  to 
witness  the  annual  show. 

'  From  City  men  who  have  home 
high,  and  some  the  highest  ofBoes 
in  the  corporation,  are  descended  not 
a  few  of  the  noblest  of  our  peers. 
Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
ancefitor  of  the  valiant  and  pious 
Comwallises  was  keeping  the  peace 
of  London.  The  noble  Oapels 
spring  from  a  Mayor,  as  do  the 
sober  Dartmouths  and  the  gallant 
Cravens.  From  metropolitan  emi- 
nence among  fellow-citizens  have 
aIsoarisen,a!rde8cended,theTfaynoe8 
and  the  Pulteneys,  boi^  destined  to 
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wear  tha  title  of  Bath;  the  dignified 
Gowpen,  the  learned  Goventrys, 
Hill  of  the  fiashing  sword,  the  Den- 
zel  HoUeses,  the  Bomneys,  one  of 
whom  gaye  an  earl's  ooronet  to  the 
daoghter  of  Sir  Cloadesley  Shovel, 
the  admiral  who  had  made  shoes  in 
his  'prentice  days,  and  Osborne, 
whose  lore  for  his  master's  (the 
goldsmith's)  daughter,  and  courage 
in  saving  her  when  in  peril,  were 
the  first  steps  by  which  he  ascended 
to  the  City  throne,  and  sowed  the 
seed  which  came  up  in  strawberry- 
leaves  for  the  ducal  coronets  of  the 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Leeds. 

'If,  during  the  Commonwealth, 
the  head  lay  uneasy  which  wore  a 
civic  crown,  neither  was  there  a  bed 
of  roses  for  the  London  dignitary 
under  Charles  II.  This  condition 
of  little-ease  was  at  its  worst  in  the 
three  years,  1 680-1 -2.  The  Lord 
Mayor's  pageants,  on  his  own  day, 
were  nothing  to  those  which  passed 
through  the  City  on  the  17  th  of 
November,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  At  that  period 
the  Court  was  in  fear,  the  Mayor  in 
alternate  fume  and  fright,  and  the 
orthodox,  hard-drinking,  rollicking 
"Green-Ribbon  Club"  in  a  frenzy 
of  drunkenness  from  claret  and  zeal 
for  the  Church. 

'  The  name  denoted  the  token  by 
which  they  recognised  each  other  in 
the  streets,  but  Qieir  peouliar  place 
was  in  the  balconies  of  the  King's 
Arms  Inn  at  the  comer  of  Chancery 
Lane.  Thence  they  saw  defile  before 
them  the  pageants  of  Pope  and 
Devil,  and  of  great  personages  sup- 
posed to  fiftvour  popery,  all  of  which 
were  committed  to  the  flames  in 
front  of  the  house,  while  the  Club, 
above,  drank,  shouted,  and  waved 
their  hats  on  their  pipes ;  while  the 
tipsy  but  "  right  thinking  "  crowd 
bek>w  yelled  like  fiends  exulting  in 
the  light  of  their  native  home. 

'The  Green-Ribbon  Club,  in- 
vented for  the  defence  of  all  honest 
men  who  dreaded  being  massacred 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Papists, 
a  pocket-weapon,  harmless  to  look 
at,  but  effective  enough  when  em- 
ployed, as  it  sometimes  was,  not 
against  "Papists,"  but  in  knocking 
down  adverse  polleirs  going  up  to 


Tote  at  elections.  The  handle  is 
described,  by  gentlemen  who  grasped 
or  felt  it,  as  resembling  a  farrier's 
bleeding-stick ;  the  fiftll  was  joined 
to  the  end  by  a  strong  nervous  liga- 
ture, "that  in  its  swing  fell  just 
short  of  the  hand,  and  was  made  of 
lignum  vitce,  or  rather,  as  the  poet 
termed  it,  mortis'*  Contemporaries 
called  this  the  "Protestant  Flail." 
We  know  it  now  as  the  "  Life  Pre- 
server." Such  was  the  invention. 
The  new  word  then  coined  let  hand- 
some Roger  North  explain.  "I  may 
note,"  he  says,  "that  the  Rabble 
first  changed  their  title,  and  were 
called  '  the  Mob '  in  the  assemblies 
of  this  club.  It  was  their  beast  of 
burthen,  and  called  first  MotnU  vtd- 
gus,  but  fell  naturally  into  the  con- 
traction of  one  syllable,  and  ever 
since  is  become  proper  EngUsh." 

'From  the  earliest  times  there 
has  always  been  a  certain  unplesr 
sant  familiarity  maintained  between 
the  spectators  in  the  street  and 
those  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
on  the  line  of  the  procession.  In 
years  gone  by  no  cavalier  would 
pass  on  foot  through  Cheapside,  at 
this  festival  time,  in  a  new  mantle 
of  silk  or  velvet;  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  days  men  of  condition  who 
ventured  into  the  street  left  their 
superfine  cloth  at  home,  and  only 
went  abroad  in  ancient  ''drab- 
daberries."  In  that  Queen's  reign  the 
Lord  Mayor's  mob  was  a  mere  mass 
of  howling,  filthy  savages.  Behind 
the  old  tapestry  and  Torkey  worked 
table-cloths  which  covered  the  bal- 
conies the  ladies  sat  unmolested  till 
the  actors  in  the  show  had  defiled. 
But,  on  the  very  instant,  they  flew 
within,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
sovereign  people  below  to  assail 
them  with  '*  kennel  ammunition." 
The  show  then  consisted  of  a  suo- 
cession  of  pageants  with  intervals  in 
then:  passing.  It  was  chiefly  at 
these  intervals  that  the  kdies  had 
to  fly,  with  scarfs  and  new  com- 
modes irremediably  soiled,  before 
volleys  of  every  species  of  filth  pro- 
vided by  the  unclean  savages  for 
these  especial  occasions.  If  it  were 
possible  that  anything  could  be 
worse  than  the  miissiles,  it  was  the 
language  with  which  they  were  ao- 
companied.    In  thia  matter^  how- 
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over,  the  ]>6op]6  were  not  always 
trnproYoked.  Lookiii^  back  into 
the  streets  of  those  days,  we  see 
several  gentlemen  at  the  lower  win- 
dows provided  with  huge  buDocks*- 
homs ;  these  are  fall  of  dirty  water 
or  some  nnsavonry  liquid ;  and  the 
fanny  object  here  is  to  pour  the 
contents  down  the  neck  of  some  un- 
lucky ppectator  Ix'low.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  this  fray  is  carried 
on  is  often  expensive  to  the  finer 
folks,  and  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
certain  advertisements  which  soon 
after  appear  in  the  papers,  offering 
a  "  guinney  for  a  very  large  watch- 
case,  studded  with  gold,  dropt  from 
a  balcony  in  Cheapside." 

'  Gradoally  the  mob  became  rather 
satirical  than  aggressive.  The 
beauty  of  the  women  seems  to  have 
softened  them,  though  occasionally 
that  l)eauty  must  have  been  put  to 
hard  trial  by  the  cruelty  of  fashion. 
It  is  said  that,  in  1776,  there  were 
never  seen  so  many  beautiful  Eng- 
lish faces  together  as  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Bay  at  the  windows  in 
Gheapt^ide.  But  there  was  never 
such  a  hideous  spectacle  as  the  head- 
dresses above  those  very  faces.  A 
calculator  who  carefully  went 
through  the  statistics  of  the  day, 
and  who  was,  perhaps,  a  speculator 
in  the  staple  commodity  of  the 
nation,  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
though  wool  was  a  light  object, 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
twelve  hundredweight  of  it  carried 
on  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  maids 
and  matrons,  who  on  that  day  looked 
down  on  Mr.  Mayor  from  the  win- 
dows of  Cheapside. 

'Down  to  1663,  and  continuing 
much  later,  the  guests  were  not 
treated  on  an  equality.  There  were 
various  tables  in  the  several  courts 
as  well  as  in  the  hall,  and  at  those 
assigned  to  the  men  of  lowest  rank 
there  were  no  napkins,  one  plato 
served  throughout  the  dinner,  the 
meats  were  served  in  wooden  dishes, 
and  the  wine,  such  as  it  was,  and  no 
stint,  was  circulated  in  earthen 
pitehers. 

'  The  Great  Fire  burned  out  the 
show  and  dinner  too,  for  a  time, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Sheri£k  rather 
sneaked  slowly  up  to  Westminster 
Htdl  than  triumphantly  progressed 


thither,  as  th^y  had  been  wont  to  da 
Gradually  the  piocoBaion,  hardly 
less  affected  by  the  Plague  than  it 
was  subsequently  by  the  Fire,  re- 
sumed its  old  forms,  and  the  streete 
bad  their  Saturnalia  again,  paitieo- 
larly  if  royalty  had  been  to  the  City 
that  day.  In  such  case  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  and,  as  the  said 
royalty,  with  all  the  goards  that 
had  been  drinking  hard  at  various 
renowned  inns  in  the  City,  rolled 
back  again  westward,  the  baJconies 
were  filled  with  roystering  gentle- 
men, who  tossed  off  their  mantling 
bumpers,  and  saluted  the  roy^ 
diners-oat  with  very  tipsy  huzzas.' 
'A  love  of  sight-seeing/  writes 
Mr.  Fairholt,  'was a  characteristic 
feature  in  our  forefathers,'  and  the 
remark  made  by  Trincnlo  in  the 
'  Tempest,' '  that  when  they  will  not 
give  a  doit  to  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  an  Indian/ 
was  a  most  truthful  saying.  Yes! 
the  Londoners  have  always  been 
great  sigbt-seers,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  sl)ow  was  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  It  was  formerly  called  a 
Hiding,  and  originated  from  the 
necessity  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect 
presenting  himself  before  the  king 
at  Westminster.  That  venerable 
institution,  the  Lord  Mayor's  ooscb, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  travel- 
ling as  the  Strand  and  Charing  were 
in  times  past,  and  one  need  not 
wonder  that  Sir  John  Norman  be- 
fore mentioned  introduced  water 
pageants.  What  these  displays 
were  we  gather  from  a  description 
of  the  pageant  which  attended  Anna 
Boleyn  from  Greenwich  (1533),  and 
which  '  was  to  be  likewise  as  ihey 
used  to  do  when  the  Mayor  was 
presented  at  ^Westminster:'— gay 
barges,  streamers,  sackbut,  shawm, 
and  other  noises  of  music,  made  up 
these  water  pageants,  the  Mayors 
barge  being  preceded  '  by  a  wafter, 
or  foist,  full  of  ordnance,  in  which 
was  a  great  dragon,  continoally 
moving  and  casting  wildfire  and 
making  hideous  noises  to  clear  the 
way;'  and  so  from  Greenwich  to 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  from 
London  to  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich, when  whitebait  was  discovered, 
and  salmon  was  declared  to  be  in- 
toxicating. 
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The  land  pageants  were  all  more 
or  lees  like  tnose  already  described, 
saye  that  there  were  occasional 
attempts  at  pmming  realizations  of 
the   names   of  the  Lord   Mayors. 


John  Wells  had  three  wells  running 
with  wine ;  that  was  a  capital  joke, 
and  had  no  donbta  popular  run. 
William  Webb  had  a  child  repre- 
sentmg  Nature  with  a  distaff  spin- 
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ningaweb;  rather  a  hazy  metaphor, 
unless  William  came  from  the  fens 
at  Finsbury,  and  was  web-footed. 
But  the  most  strikingly  original 
was  when  Sir  John   Leman  was 


Mayor,  1 6 1 6.  He  actually  exhibited 
a  lemon  tree  in  full  fruit,  displaying 
an  amount  of  mild  inyention  very 
much  to  his  credit  as  a  father  and  a 
citizen.     The    devices    for    these 
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pAgeantB  were  nnmarons,  but  we 
XBDey  their  general  effect  is  pretty 
tmthfally  satirieed  by  Clod  in 
Shirley's  'Contention  for  Hononr 
and  Biches'  (1633),  who  declares 
that  he  cares  not  a  bean-stalk  for 
the  best  '  What-lack-you '  (or  ap- 
prentice), and  ridicules  their  galley 
foists  and  pot  guns,  their  paper 
whales  and  ships  that  swim  upon 
inen*B  shoulders,  and  Hercules  dube 
that  ipit  fire,  and  deolaraa  that  the 
'  children,  which  show  like  a  painted 
cloth,  catch  oold,  and  are  only  kept 
alive  with  sngir-plnmt/  and  that 


thev'all  Mook  upon  the  giants  and 
feed  like  Saraoens,  till  they  have  no 
stcMnach  for  Paul's  in  the  afternocm.' 
From  1639  to  165s  no  pageants 
were  exhibited,  nor  again  from  the 
year  after  the  Great  Fire  until  167 1. 
In  1 702  these  great  pageants  ceased, 
their  memory  preserred  by  the 
Lord  Mayor's  coach — 

*  A  thlDg  of  beanty  cod  a  Jogr  ftir  erer/ 

the  fly-borne  aldermen,  the  men  in 
armoor,  and  the  noisy  nwb  of  the 
great  non-ablutionists  of  London. 

And  eo  we  take  leave  of    Old 
Londim  CUj  within  the  Walk. 


FOUB   H0UB8   IN   LONDON. 
Bt  a  Fbbkchmak  Bbokb  Loobb. 

(From  ilke  Unpublished  Original.) 


ALTHOUGH  I  am  closely  tied  by 
the  leg,  and  my  eyes  are  none  of 
the  slowest  to  weary,  I  must,  ma 
foi  I  retrace  to  myself  the  details  of 
an  excursion  which  I  made  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1865,  and  which 
singularly  mterested  me.  The  Lon- 
don-Ghatham-DoTer  Railway  Com- 
pany offered  to  amateurs  the  passage 
from  Calais  to  the  Palais  de  Oristal, 
together  with  entrance  into  the 
latter,  the  whole  for  the  sum  of  fire 
francs  (four  shillings)  there  and 
back.  The  circumstances  seemed 
so  favourable  that  one  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  I  wished  to 
give  a  treat  to  my  Toung  Hopeful, 
Daniel,  who  is  beginning  to  mumble 
broken  English;  moreover,  I  have 
daily  intercourse  with  English 
schoolboys,  schoolgirls,  and  other 
people  who  frequently  go  to  Eng- 
land, BO  that  I  had  a  feverish  desire 
to  behold  London,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  it  the  continual  subject 
of  oonvenation. 

In  short,  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
go;  and  on  Monday  afternoon,  the 
eve  of  starting,  I  am  not  a  little  an- 
noyed to  find  that  a  mistake  has 
deprived  me  of  the  tickets  on  which 
I  reckoned.  Daniel  seems  as  vexed 
as  myself  I  manage,  however,  by 
a  slight  sacrifice  of  cash,  to  remedy 
the  mishap.  Some  forty  of  our  Pe- 
titbourg  people  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Tuesday  morning  sees 


us  installed  in  an  omnibus  supplied 
by  the  celebrated  and  cyniosl  Col- 
lumeau,*  rolling  along  the  road 
to  Oalais.  A  considerable  crowd 
throngs  the  quay  in  front  of  the 
railway  station.  Very  piquant  bar- 
gains in  the  sale  of  tickets  are  being 
transacted,  some  of  them  fetching 
more  than  twenty  francs.  Three 
large  and  handsome  paddle-steameis 
are  moored  to  the  quay,  and  are 
noisily  getting  up  their  steam. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
suffering  from  sabnrral  gastric  in- 
fluenoe8,t  which  threaten  to  render 
me  an  eagy  victim  to  sickness  of  the 
sea.  I  resign  myself  to  the  inflic- 
tion, even  reckoning  that  a  natnral 
vomiturition  may  do  me  good,  and 
save  me  from  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  my  diabolical  emetics. 
The  weather  cannot  be  said  to  he 
bad.  We  quit  the  Calais  jetties  to 
the  reciprocal  shouts  and  hmrshs 
of  the  goers  and  the  stayers.  Once 
out  at  sea,  at  a  certain  distance, 
although  the  sky  is  not  very  cfear, 
there  is  a  tolerably  pleasing  view  of 
Calais.  The  Blanez  is  only  indis- 
tinctly seen.  We  steam  along,  dis- 
cussing how  we  shall  employ  our 

*  A  celebrity,  within  a  radius  of  a  dozea 
leagues  j  a  cynic,  because  he  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  speaics  it.    • 

t  Our  lively  excursionist  is  an  M.D.,»i'<[ 
therefore  has  the  right  to  nse  medical 
Imgo. 
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time  on  landing,  and  riakin^  more 
or  leas  beazable  jokea  tonchmg  the 
xnaladycanaedbythewayea.  Mean- 
irhiJe,  the  water  ia  but  slightly  in- 
clined to  aet  tip  ita  back.  There, 
behind  ns,  beside  the  jetty,  is  the 
beach  which  is  tiie  Calais  bathing- 
place.  There,  scarcely  a  few  days 
liack,  did  I  bathe  so  pleasantly  with 
the  &milies  of  Monsieur  S.  of  Gam- 
pagne  and  of  Monsieor  J.  L.  of 
Fetitbonrg— delightful  souvenir  of 
sweet  sympathy  and  cordial  joyoua- 
nessl  Instead  of  giving  an  appe- 
tite, has  the  sea  air  made  me  senti- 
mental? 

The  French  coast  is  disappearing. 
A  sailing  vessel  poetically  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  passage.  We 
exchange  hurrahs.  The  sea  is  of  a 
lovely  bottle-green  hue,  whereas  the 
Mediterranean  is  as  blue  as  the  sky. 
Down  there,  on  the  horizon,  are  the 
clifGs  of  England,  and  that  white 
line  above  is  Dover  Castle.  Courage ! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  shall  escape 
the  terrible  mcd  de  mer  1  Meanwhije, 
I  hold  on  tight  to  the  bulwark, 
taking  care  not  to  look  at  objects  in 
motion,  and  repulsing  smokers  as  if 
they  had  the  plague. 

We  apinnach.  But,  really,  the 
general  aspect  of  Dover  ia  very 
cheerfuL  Is  it  because  we  are  about 
to  land,  and  are  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  boat?  The  cliffs  are 
crowned  with  enormous  buildings, 
which  people  tell  me  are  barracks. 
We  touch  land  alongside  a  magnifi- 
cent quay,  still  unfinished,  and  on 
which  are  ranged  the  Company's 
waggons  which  are  to  bear  us  to  the 
Falfius  de  Cristal.  I  joyously  set 
foot  on  solid  earth,  openly  confess- 
ing that  the  voyage  appeared  long, 
although  it  only  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Daniel  and  I  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  waggon  with  several  acquain1>- 
anoes  from  Douai.  The  train  rolls 
across  Dover.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
happened  on  purpose ;  but  the  first 
soldier  whom  we  caught  sight  of 
was  so  little,  so  slim,  so  tightly 
packed  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  his 
little  cap,  that  we  could  not  help 
laughing  in  bis  face.  Dover  is  more 
considerable  than  I  fimded,  and  pos- 
aesses  remarkable  stations.  At  last 
we  are  off.    Boll,  roll,  ye  wheels! 


The  long  prooeflsion  of  carriageB  de- 
files, leaves  the  town,  and  passes 
through  a  succession  of  lengthy  tun- 
nels, during  which  we  are  plunged 
in  profound  obscurity.  The  country 
is  beautifal,  the  fields  neat  and  trim, 
and  the  horses  well  groomed,  as  if 
cleaned  up  for  Sunday.  A  plough- 
man is  at  work  with  four  of  these 
horses.  English  extravagance  and 
ostentation?  Certainly  the  land  is 
very  up  and  down  hill.  The  houses 
are  coquettish,  and  breathe  le  can 
fort  The  trees  are  less  lopped  than 
they  are  in  France;*  there  are, 
moreover,  a  great  number  of  species 
that  are  rarely  planted  with  us,  such 
as  hollies,  <&c.  Hop  fields  are  met 
with  at  every  step.  Effectively,  they 
are  the  vineyards  of  England.  Those 
troops  of  women  and  girls  gathering 
bops  almost  recal  the  vintages  of 
Epemay  and  the  environs  of  Dijon. 
But  I  have  scarcely  the  time  to 
glance  at  the  villages  which  flash 
past  our  eyes,  and  then  we  are  in 
Cimmerian  darkness  as  to  all  the 
names  of  this  locality.  Every  pas- 
senger in  our  waggon  knows  the 
country  not  quite  so  well  as  he 
knows  the  moon.  Parry  and  Boss, 
in  the  aretic  regions,  were  accom- 
plished topographers  compared  with 
us.  We  were  Captain  Cook  and  his 
followers  fresh  arrived  at  Otaheite. 
I  have  a  sort  of  map  of  England, 
which  I  consult  at  hazard,  the  track 
of  the  railway  not  being  there.  Not- 
withstanding which  I  edity  Daniel 
with  a  geographical  lecture,  and 
direct  his  attention  to  what  he  ought 
to  notice  and  admire.  One  of  the 
party,  at  least,  is  glad  to  have  come; 
his  countenance  beams  with  the 
smile  of  satisfaction.  Not  only,  like 
me,  he  has  never  been  in  England, 
but  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  on 
shipboard. 

But  look !  There's  a  town  to  the 
right,  a  white  church,  and  a  remark- 
able steeple.  I  think  I  may  affirm 
that  it  is  Canterbury ;  for  we  have 
just  crossed  a  little  stream  which 
my  map  designates  by  the  name  of 
Stour,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  per- 
ceive the  sea  ata  distance  to  the  right. 

♦  See  what  Cobbett  has  written,  passim, 
concerning  <  the  beastly  trimming  of  trees 
io  France.*  Cynical,  that?  Strong,  bat 
true. 
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'  We  are  at  EaTenham,  a  Btation 
which  we  particularly  admire,  be- 
cause the  train  atope  there  half  a 
moment  From  the  tap  they  send 
us  some  glasses  of  beer,  which  are 
drunk  and  paid  for  in  the  intervala 
of  chaff  which  the  merry  French 
rattle  at  the  serious  English.  At 
this  stage  of  the  journey  everybody 
begins  speaking  English ;  that  is  to 
say,  shouting* All  right!'  accented 
more  or  less  correctly.  It  is  the 
grand  rallying  cry  all  day  long»  and 
the  Ealutadon  addressed  to  all  the 
workmen  employed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  railway.  What  espe- 
cially gives  the  houses  a  graceful 
aspect  (independent  of  their  archi- 
tecture and  disposition)  is  the  neat- 
ness of  their  materials.  The  bricks 
are  quite  polished  and  perfectly 
formed.  Along  the  course  of  our 
road  there  are  a  quantity  of  brick- 
kilns in  the  act  of  fabricating  these 
dear  little  bricks. 

Daniel  and  I  consume  our  ham 
sandwiches  and  swallow  the  half  of 
our  bottle  of  wine.  Oh,  the  good 
wine!  AVhat  a  capital  beverage! 
And  how  much  more  sparing  we 
should  have  been  of  it  could  we 
have  foreseen  the  horrible  torments 
of  thirst  inflicted  in  this  land  of 
hops!  But  onward  we  roll.  All 
right !  We  are  merry  as  chaffinches, 
not  to  say  noisy.  My  Douai  neigh- 
lx)urs  spread  a  cold  dejeuner  upon 
their  knees.  They  have  a  bottle  of 
wine,  but  no  corkscrew,  a  deficiency 
which  makes  them  completely  chop- 
fallen  ;  their  faces  grow  longer  than 
the  bottle  itself.  They  ask  me  to 
lend  them  one.  I  hand  them  my 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Doubting  whether  I  am  in  my 
right  senses,  and  even  suspecting 
that  I  am  not  in  earnest,  they  sharply 
remind  me  that  a  corkscrew  is  what 
they  want.  Then,  rolling  my  hand- 
kerchief into  an  egg-shaped  ball, 
thrusting  it  lengthwise  into  the  hol- 
low bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  knock- 
ing it  against  the  side  of  the  waggon, 
I  gently  and  gradually  start  the 
cork,  to  the  amazement  of  the  nume- 
rous   and   astonished   spectators.* 

*  The  reader  is  inylted  to  practise  the 
experiment  agHinst  the  first  pic-nic  of  re- 
turning spring.  He  may  leave  the  cork- 
screw at  home,  or  steal  it  and  ^throir  it 


All  these  gentry  have  very  much 
the  look  of  not  knowing  what  it  ia 
to  bivouac  in  Africa,  I  am  a  oon- 
juror?  Fiddlestick!  I  simply  com- 
municate the  impulse  of  an  elastic 
ball  of  silk  to  an  elastic  fluid,  the 
air  in  the  bottle,  through  an  inelastic 
medium,  wine,  thereby  driving,  in- 
stead of  pulling,  the  cork  out 

Enfin,  the  moments  pass ;  we  look 
out  of  window,  we  chat,  we  smoke, 
while  the  train  trundles  on  to  its 
destination  through  a  hilly  country 
farrowed  by  other  railways  which 
frequently  cross  each  other.  Here 
comes  a  depression  of  land  to  the 
right,  which  allows  v&  again  to  db- 
cover  the  sea.  The  sea,  do  I  say  ? 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  sea !  And  all  of 
us  shout  Iai  Tamise  \  It  is  ike  mouth 
f/ tJu:  Tliumes  of  my  map!  In  fact, 
look  at  the  ships,  even  shipe  of  the 
line,  cut  down  and  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  the  whole  illu- 
mined by  a  splendid  sun!  Well, 
then,  'tis  no  such  thing ;  'tis  not  the 
Thames  the  least  in  the  world,  for 
in  that  case  we  should  be  at  Loadr'is, 
or,  at  any  rate,  at  the '  end  of  graves,' 
which  is  not  possible.  And  behold ! 
as  we  dart  out  of  the  tunnel  there 
displays  itself  to  view  a  coquettish, 
clean,  and  wide-spread  tovvn,  tra- 
versed by  the  pretty  stream.  This 
town  is  two  towns,  three,  if  you 

Cse — Strood,  Rochester,  and  Cbat- 
.  What  a  pity  I  am  not  well 
up  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventures, 
wiiich  comprise  such  instructive  de- 
tails respecting  these  local i ties.  The 
railway  commands  the  habitations, 
which  gives  us  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  would  tempt  us,  were  we  weak- 
minded  enough,  to  regard  every- 
thing as  inferior;  in  spite  of  which, 
the  triple  town  is  really  very  con- 
siderable. 

And  so  the  train  whirls  us  along 
the  rich  and  handsome  county  of 
Kent,  which  is  soon  (in  1866)  to 
compete  with  us  at  Calais  in  the 
Grand  International  Agricultural 
Meeting.  That  town,  which  unfolds 
itself  to  our  gaze,  if  I  may  trust  my 
map,  is   Dartford.     But  I  affirm 


away,  to  insure  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  skill.  N.B. — Select  sherry,  or  wine 
without  crust  or  sediment. 
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nothing;  I  am  gliding  over  Dream- 
land. 

There  is  a  sudden  cry,  Voila  le 
I^alais  1  In  fact,  at  no  great  distance, 
crowning  the  mountain,  and  spark- 
ling in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  snn, 
stands  grandiose  and  splendid,  I 
was  about  to  say  sublime,  the 
JPalaisde  CrisUdl  Ouil  It  is  surely 
that  I  The  same  which  such  multi- 
tudes of  popular  engraviDgs  have 
introducea  to  our  cognizance.  It 
is  noble,  fine,  magnifique ;  and  my 
pleasure  would  have  been  tho- 
roughly complete  if  that  handsome 
palace  of  glass  had  been  the  only 
end  of  my  journey  I  To  explain  how 
matters  stood  : 

•  Afy  name  Is ,  M.D. ;  on  the  GalUc  hills 

:M7  patients  feed  their  flocks,  all  frugal  swains, 
Whose  only  care  la  (my  wile's  erea  more) 
To  keep  their  doctor  dear,  myself,  at  home. 
But  I  had  beard  of  "  Lunnuu,"  and  I  long'd 
To  follow  to  that"  toon  "  some  larky  lads  ; 
And  steam  soon  granted  what  my  wife  denied. 
This  moon,  whidi  rose  last  night  round  as  my 

bat, 
Had  not  yet  fiU'd  her  boms,  when,  by  her 

light. 
A  band  of  biUsticken,  with  bmih  and  paste, 
Buab'd  like  a  torrent  down  upon  oar  8t^eet^ 
Covering  our  walls  with  many-colonred  posters 
Of  boats  and  pleasure  trains.    The  shepherds 

fled 
For  safety  and  for  sooc^ur.    I  alone. 
With   bended  brow,  and  note-book  full   of 

Jotangs, 
llover'd  about  the  enemy,  and  mark'd 
The  road  he  took ;  then  hasted  to  my  friends, 
Whom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.    The  debate  I  led, 
Till  we  agreed  to  Sydenham  to  go. 
With,  or  without,  ih'  approval  of  our  wive^ 
<8aid  wives  not  choosing  to  go  with  us  llke> 

wise).' 

The  Palais,  therefore,  de  Sydm- 
Itam,  for  me  was  only  a  secondary 
object.  I  had  my  own  project  in 
my  head.  Arrived  at  the  station 
nearest  to  the  palace,  namely^ 
Penge,  I  ask  for  tickets  to  London 
for  Daniel  and  self.  It  is  no  use 
my  talking  to  the  emjioyS,  who  does 
not  know  a  word  of  French;  we 
cannot  contrive  to  imderstand  each 
other.  He  will  persist  in  giving 
me  tickets  for  Ludgate  Hill,  when 
I  tell  him,  oyer  and  over  again,  that 
I  want  to  go  to  London.  Here's  a 
fix!  At  last,  an  individual,  who 
speaks  French  well,  explains  to  me 
that  the  Ludgate  Hill  station  is 


plump  in  the  midst  of  the  Cit^  de 
Ix>ndres.  So  everything  is  for  the 
best.  All  right!  While  waiting  for 
the  train  which  was  to  transport  us^ 
we  finish  our  bottle  of  wine.  Im- 
mediately arrives  the  second  train 
from  Dover,  bringing  in  the  rest  of 
our  fellow-townsmen.  At  sight  of 
me  they  exclaim  that  they  are 
thirsty.  I  present  them  with  the 
empty  bottle. 

We  are  soon  off  at  that  vertiginous 
rate  of  speed  peculiar  to  the  English 
railroads.*  It  is  ab-eady  eleven 
o'clock,  three  quarters ;  the  weather 
is  magnificent.  At  first  we  have  a 
long  tunnel;  then  come  beautiful 
meadows  and  crowds  of  pretty  habi- 
tations. We  are  at  Heme  Hill 
station ;  soon  we  stop  at  Elephant 
Castle,  the  residence,  I  believe,  of 
Madame  Dryden,  the  musicienne 
and  harpist,  and  which  is  already 
the  begmning  of  London.  Here- 
abouts there  is  nothing  but  long, 
long  houses,  divided  throughout 
their  whole  length  into  separate 
habitations.  Each  habitation  has 
its  own  pret^  little  garden,  its  own 
first  floor  and  garret,  its  own  private 
entrance.  I  observe  this  arrange- 
ment everywhere.  In  France,  in 
Paris,  people  lodge  one  above  the 
other ;  here,  they  dwell  side  by  side 
each  other.  Daily  life  is  less  in 
common,  less  mixed  up  together, 
perhaps,  than  in  Paris.  It  is  the 
family  dwelling,  and  nobody  else's. 
Consequently,  the  houses  are  low, 
and  offer  a  succession  of  little  slices 
of  roof.  The  whole  is  of  a  ruddy  hue, 
resulting  from  pavements,  bricks, 
and  tiles.  Plaster  and  stone-colour 
are  nowhere  to  be  seen  (?). 

The  weather,  hitlierto  so  fine, 
turns  cloudy,  and  I  apprehend  a 
coming  tempest;  nevertheless,  not 
a  drop  of  ram  falls,  only  a  plentiful 
shower  of  blacks.  The  atmosphere 
is  heavy,  yellow,  and  thick,  scarcely 
allowing  us  to  distinguish  a  dark 
mass,  which  I  hail  ba  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  another,  which  must 
surely  be  the  Tower  of  London. 
What  a  pity  if  our  day  is  spoiled 
by  a  storuL  Stilly  no  rain  nor 
thunder  comes  on.    We  advance, 

*  Our  traveller,  having  seen  eo  mach  of 
them,  has  a  perfect  right  to  note  their  pe- 
culiaritiei* 
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almost  always  abOTO  the  houses, 
and  the  bostle  of  a  great  dty  forces 
itself  on  our  notice.  We  are  in 
London ;  and  I  am  stupeBed  to  learn 
that  what  I  took  for  a  threatening 
storm  is  nothing  more  than  its 
habitual  smoke-cloud,  its  cus- 
tomary covoring,  its  daily  cap,  its 
ordinary  sky,  extinguishing  the  sun 
and  exhaling  nauseous  odours.  I 
confess  I  was  fairly  caught,  hav* 
ing  been  so  suddenlT  shot  into  this 
hazy  nucleus  of  darkness  while 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  out* 
side  it. 

During  the  concluding  moments 
of  its  march,  the  train  passes  rapidly 
OTer  an  iron  bridge,  through  whose 
interstices  we  behold  the  'Tamise 
now,  alas!  ahnost  dry,  that  is,  at 
low  water.  Alongside  this  bridge 
they  are  rebuilding  another,  and 
pedestrians  cross  the  riTer  on  a 
vast  and  heavy  footpath.  But  con- 
found the  fog,  which  prevents  our 
seeing  to  any  distance.  At  last  we 
get  out  of  the  waggon,  not  knowing 
whether  we  are  at  Blaokfriars  or 
at  the  Ludgate  Hill  station.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  broad  street,  and,  ma 
foil  we  set  off  in  search  of  the 
Bank,  directing  our  steps  as  wo  can. 
Here  we  are,  then,  trotting  'along, 
taking  every  pains,  and  having  all 
our  wits  about  us,  to  avoid  the 
carriages,  already  very  numerous. 
We  remark  the  policemen,  with 
their  black  headpiece  and  their 
severe  aspect.  They  have  generally 
good  countenances,  and  they  busy 
themselves  in  aiding  the  circula- 
tion. It  cannot  be  possible  for  such 
dignified  persons  ever  to  make  love 
to  cooks  or  housemaids,  for  the 
vulgar  motive  of  cold  meat  and 
puddings-ends.  They  might  con- 
sent, perhaps,  to  marry  ladies  of 
fortune,  if  well-educated  and  highly 
connected.  On  our  left  is  an  iron 
gate  and  a  large  courtryard,  in 
which  boys  in  a  singular  costume 
are  playing.  They  have  yellow 
stockings,  leather  girdles,  and  naked 
heads.    It  is  a  school. 

We  inquire  here  and  there  the 
way  to  the  Bank.  What  a  crush  of 
carriages,  what  a  crowd,  and  yet 
what  order  1  How  the  deuce  do  the 
coachmen  manage  to  drive  so  cle- 
verly ?  Eiijin,  1  recognise  in  a  little 


place  a  monument  which  I  have 
seen  in  an  engraving.  It  is  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  the  Bank  is 
close  to  it,  as  well  as  the  BouiBe  (?) 
and  the  Lord  Mayor's  lodgings. 
There  is  an  equestrian  statue  which 
produces  on  me  the  effect  of  being 
Wellington's.  It  is  here  that  I 
ought  to  find  omnibuses  to  take 
me  to  Hackney.  My  friends  say  I 
must  have  been  possessed  by  the 
evil  one,  to  go  to  Hackney  and  back, 
with  all  London  to  see  in  the  space 
of  four  hours.  Never  mind  that 
I  had  taken  precise  instructions; 
but  these  infernal  omnibuses  bear 
a  heap  of  speckled  and  streaked 
inscriptions.  So,  disdaining  to  be 
continually  asking  for  information, 
we  get  into  one  of  those  singular 
vehicles  in  which  the  driver's  seat 
is  placed  behind. 

I  give  him  the  address,  bactoey, 
King  Edward's  Road,  King  Edward's 
Villa,  No.  looo;  and  away  weroU, 
admiring  our  coachman's  sangfroid 
and  dexterity  as  well  as  the  hone's 
docility  and  spirit.  We  enter  into 
less  animated  quarters.  An  enoi^ 
mous  signboard  informs  me  that  I 
am  before  the  celebrated  hreweiy, 
Barklay  and  Parkins,  where  the 
Marshal  Haynau,  the  hungarian 
woman-whipper  was  so  well  treated 
by  the  brewer  workmen.  We  pass, 
on  the  canal  of  the  regent,  close 
to  a  lock,  and  we  catch  a  glim^ 
of  the  Pare  of  Victoria.  Every  in- 
stant we  cross  the  path  of  onmi- 
buses  covered  with  people-  At  last, 
after  several  fruitless  attempts  in 
hackney,  our  cab  deposits  us  in 
front  of  the  house  of  missis  B., 
where  we  admire  a  very  coquettish 
interior.  They  cannot  recover  from 
their  surprise  at  beholding  us  there, 
having  so  little  time  to  spare.  For 
my  own  part,  I  was  very  happy  to 
have  given  them  this  mark  of  sym- 
pathy, and  to  find  myself  a  moment 
in  London  in  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
cellent family. 

To  think  that  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning  we  were  still  at  Petitboiurgf 
and  here  we  are,  at  one,  at  miss  B^'b, 
at  the  end  of  London!  We  cut 
diort  our  visit  and  return  to  the 
comer  of  hackney,  to  take  a  canuge 
which  shall  conv^  us  YaA  to  toe 
Banque.    Daniel  does  nothing  hat 
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tell  me  that  he  is  hungry  and 
thirsty.  He  bays  some  fruit,  and 
we  perch  on  the  imperial  of  an  om- 
nibus which  bears  on  its  front  the 
inscription  Bank  circus. 

And  we  roll  on,  gazing  with  all 
oar  eyes,  and  especially  aghast  at 
the  formidable  movement  of  the 
vehicles  of  the  Cit^.  We  coast 
along  the  street  Gheapside.  But 
how  can  I  describe  this  precipitous 
course,  having  no  acquaintance 
with  the  localities  which  we  trar 
verse,  and  our  emotions  succeeding 
each  other  so  rapidly !  I  can  only 
trace  the  grand  features  of  our 
itinerary,  confessing  that,  although 
I  saw  a  great  deal  in  London,  I 
bad  not  really  the  time  to  look 
at  it 

A  lucky  chance  causes  us  to  pajss 
close  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul. 
We  almost  make  the  tour  of  it,  and 
admire  its  superb  proportions.  It 
is  vexing  that  so  handsome  a  monu- 
ment should  not  stand  in  a  Place 
more  worthy  of  it  and  better  isolated. 
Who  is  that  haughty  queen  in  front 
of  the  peristyle?  In  this  country 
also  there  exist  very  ugly  souvenirs 
of  religious  quarrels.  But  we  glide 
along,  and  this  is  hardly  the  time 
to  philosophise.  We  are  at  Lud- 
gate  Hill;  then  it  is  Fleet  street. 
We  have  passed  under  a  sort  of 
triumphal  arch  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  cite.  This 
monument  is  ornamented  with  some 
remarkable  statues  in  white  marble, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

We  are  in  the  Strand,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  street  we  perceive 
a  bridge  which,  according  to  my 
calculations,  ought  to  be  the  bridge 
of  Waterloo.  There  is  no  end  to 
this  Strand.  Here,  at  last,  is  an 
enormous  building — the  station  of 
Charing  cross.  I  recognise  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  study  I  have 
made  of  the  map  of  London  these 
last  few  days.  We  are  now  in 
Trafalgar  square.  I  hastily  explain 
to  Daniel  what  Nelson  is,  a  naval 
battle,  dxk  It  is  pretty ;  it  is  good- 
looking.  There  is  considerable 
gracefulness  in  this  square;*  but, 

*  SaocesiiYe  English  critics,  like  sheep, 
each  repeating  his  brother's  'Bft-al'  have 
made  it  quite  a  matter  of  oonrse  to  cry 
down   Xrafalgur   Squares     Sach   of  our 


man  Diml  what  a  difference  be- 
tween this  Place  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  at  Paris.  And  our  om- 
nibus rolls  incessantly.  Here  is 
Pall  Mall.  Here  is  the  hay  market, 
of  which  we  catch  sight  of  the 
theatre.  We  continue  our  route 
until  the  omnibus  describes  a  hooked 
curve  at  the  latitude  of  Oxford 
street  We  get  down  at  the  spot 
named  the  Circus.  I  propose  to 
Daniel  to  walk  a  little  at  hap- 
hazaid. 

The  foot-pavements  are  hand- 
some  and  spacious,  and  the  centre 
of  the  street  is  made  of  macadam, 
on  which  the  carriages  roll  with 
little  noise.  It  seemed  just  now,  in 
the  cit^,  that  the  large  handsome 
streets  I  traversed  were  laid  with 
long  and  narrow  paving-stones, 
compactly  fitting  one  into  the  other, 
favourable  to  the  horses'  feet  and  to 
the  movement  of  the  carriages. 
Tumbrils  are  continually  watering 
these  streets,  which  in  some  places, 
as  Fleet  Street,  are  muddy ;  in  some, 
macadam  paving  appeared  to  be 
the  exception.  It  is  the  same  in 
Paris,  where  they  are  returning  to 
the  old  system. 

We  redescend  Eegent  Street, 
which  is  much  more  calm  and 
peaceable  than  our  streets  of  the 
dte  a  little  while  ago.  The  crowd- 
ing is  considerably  less,  and  the 
shops  remind  'us  of  the  handsome 
Boulevards  and  the  Eue  Yivienno 
at  Paris.  A  man  at  a  crossing  sticks 
into  my  hand  a  card  indicating  an 
anatomical  museum  (for  gentlemen 
only).  But,  my  good  fellow,  I  have 
seen  of  anatomies  enough  and  to 
spare.  Behold,  in  a  magnificent 
shop,  three  [large  turtle,  which  set 
Daniel  a  marvelling.  We  return 
down  the  Quadrant,  a  broad  curved 
street,  with  uniform  and  very  lofty 
houses — handsome,  but  monoto- 
nous. 

Still  descending  Begent  Street,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  level  of  Pall 
Mall,  in  the  Place  de  Waterloo,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  con- 
siderable clubs  in  London.  That 
colunm  surmounted  with  a  nude- 


readers  as  presume  to  like  it  here  find 
themaelvae  backed  by  at  lenat  one  onpre* 
jadiofd  iiipportir. 
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headed  statue,  is  the  Dnke  of  YorkV. 
As  to  the  statue  of  Nelson,  caught 
sight  of  iti  Trafalgar  Square,  it  offers 
a  singular  aspect  in  profile,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  two  horns  of  the 
hat.  The  thick  cable  which  lies 
coiled  behind  the  unhappy  hero  of 
Naples,  offends  the  eye  by  its  strong 
resemblance  to  a  heap  of  Bologna 
sausages. 

How  are  we  to  disentangle  our* 
seWes  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  palaces 
and  monuments?  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  Daniel  ?  Are  you  not  already 
tired  of  London?  Would  you  pre* 
fer  to  return  immediately  to  the 
Cristal  Palace?  '  I  am  hungry,  and 
I  begin  to  be  tired,'  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  get  from  him.  It  is 
three  o'clock ;  the  weather  is  mag- 
nificent ;  for  a  moment  I  even  be- 
hold the  sun,  and  hasten  to  record 
the  fact.  Bah!  Let  us  stroll  a  little 
further;  we  are  not  in  London 
every  day. 

We  therefore  bravely  return  to 
cast  a  last  look  at  Tra&lgar  Square, 
without  having  time  to  examine  and 
analyze  the  statues  which  adorn  it 
On  one  side  there  is  a  church,  which 
should  be  St  Martin,  and  at  the 
back  the  national  gallery,  with  its 
museum  of  pictures.  But  I  care 
nothing  about  it ;  the  only  picture 
which  would  interest  me  here  being 
at  Windsor.  It  was  painted  by 
Hol^)ein,  and  represents  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.,  on  the  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold,  between  Guinos  and  Ardres, 
in  I S20.  This  picture  is  of  an  ex- 
treme exactitude,  and  contains  a 
multitude  of  precious  details  for  the 
topography  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  determination  of  the  spot 
of  the  celebrated  interview.  It  was 
engraved  in  1770,  at  the  expense  of 
the  London  Siociety  of  Antiquaries. 
I  possess  a  considerably  reduced 
copy,  which  I  value  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye.* 

♦  The  adventurous  discoverer  haa  here 
inounted  his  hobby ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing liow  far  he  will  carry  ua,  if  we  let  him. 
He  is,  between  ua,  a  topographotnaniac  of 
the  most  untiring,  learned,  and  ferreting 
type.  He  haa  collected  a  mass  of  literature, 
which  haa  cost  long  years  of  labour,  and 
for  which  no  publisher  would  offer  a  aou. 
Old  bones,  demolished  walla,  dusty  manu« 


Perhaps  this  famous  picture  \edl\ 
at  Windsor.  Never  mind;  Windsor 
ought  to  be  very  curious  to  visits 
and  it  would  be  one  of  my  desiies 
if  ever  I  returned  to  England.  Per- 
haps it  is  at  another  spot  very  dear 
to  my  memory,  namely,  hampton 
Court  Wolsey  is  so  prominent  in 
the  history  of  Gnines  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  I  diould 
like  to  see  the  splendid  and  his- 
torical habitation  of  hampton  Court 
I  have  heard  talk  of  its  magnificent 
trees,  and  of  a  vine  several  centuries 
old.  One  is  allowed  to  be  a  httla 
home-topographical  wherever  one 
happens  to  find  one's  self;  and  I  ajn 
always  and  everywhere  interested 
by  whatever  touches,  in  whatever 
way,  if  not  exactly  the  history  of 
France,  at  least  the  history  of 
Guines  and  its  environs.  That  is 
how  recollections  of  Wolsey  <ao68ed 
my  mind  sevens  times  while  I  was 
rambling  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. 

[The  hobby  cocks  lus  taU^  pricks 
his  ears,  and  sets  off  at  a  canter. 
We  hold  on,  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
tiy  not  to  lose  our  seat  behind.] 

At  least  I  should  have  been  very 
glad,  had  I  only  the  leisure,  to  go 
and  take  a  look  at  one  of  the  quar- 
ters of  London  which  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  Guines.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that,  after  the  re- 
taking of  Guines  and  Hames  firom 
the  English,  Queen  Mary  gave  to 
her  fugitive  subjects  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Faubourg  of  Si 
Catherine,  London,  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence thereupon.  This  quarter 
took  the  name  of  'Hames  and 
Gaines  gains,'  which  in  coarse  of 
time  was  altered  into  the  strange 
corruption  of  'Haogsman  Gangs.' 
This  spot  is  now  Qie  site  of  St 
Catherme's  Docks.  Meanwhile  we 
had  continued  our  march,  passing 
Whitehall,  where  I  should  have 
lost  my  time  in  hunting  out  tiie 
window  where  Charles  I.  was  de- 
capitated.   This  quarter  owes  its 


scripts,  non-«zi8ting  fortifications,  plans  of 
towna  destroyed  by  social  eai-thquakes,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  on  an  utterly  different 
basis,  are  his  especial  delight.  Let  the  uo- 
fortunate,  who  has  no  hobby,  cast  the  fint 
stone  at  our  friend. 
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namo  to  a  cross  erected  by  Edward 
I.  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Ele- 
anor. Charing  Cross  simply  means 
Cheinin  de  la  Croix,  the  path  of  the 
Cross.  And  then  we  rush  into  St. 
James's  Park,  sighting  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Horse  Guards,  and  grati- 
fying Daniel  with  a  glance  of 
the  royal  residence,  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Ah,  but !  We  are  tired  and  hungry. 
This  diabolical  garden  is  much  too 
big.  Decidedly  we  must  renounce 
London  and  take  ourselves  off; 
mustn't  we,  Daniel?— 'I  am  an- 
hungered !* 

We  leave  the  park;  a  coachman 
perceives  us.  I  signal  him,  and 
with  a  careless  air  give  him  '  Black- 
friars  Station'  in  my  very  best 
English.  Yesl— RoiUe  rfonc/— All 
right.  We  really  begin  to  have  had 
enough  of  it ;  and  yet  I  am  anxious, 
in  the  first  place,  to  see  a  little  of 
Sydenham  Palace ;  to  arrive  not  too 
late  at  Penge  for  the  final  departure ; 
and  above  all,  adds  Daniel,  to 
dine.—'  I  am  dying  of  hunger!' 

As  we  trundle  along,  we  perceive 
Vahbaye  de  Westminster  —  another 
thing  to  see  in  detail  in  the  interior. 
That  enormous  building,  bizarre 
in  form  and  inmiense  in  extent, 
stretching  out  its  length  beside 
tho  Thames,  is  the  Parliament.  We 
pass  over  the  bridge  of  Westminster, 
and  the  river  here  offers  nothing 
Tery  remarkable.  We  plunge  into 
the  streets  of  the  right  bank  *  of  the 
Thames;  and  our  cabman  soon 
descends  us  at  the  station  of  Black- 
friars.  There  we  encounter  some 
terrible  natives  of  Petitbourg;  who 
are  informed,  as  I  am,  that  the  train 
for  Penge  will  not  start  for  another 
half-hour,  namely,  at  3 ' 5  3 .  We  have, 
therefore,  not  been  quite  four  hours 
in  London ! 

Daniel  recommencing  his  lamen- 
tations, we  rocross  the  river  by  the 
provisional  bridge,  and  are  again 
wandering  through  the  streets, 
meeting  at  every  step  excursionists 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  vainly  seek- 
ing a  shop  which  sells  something 
to  eat    We  can  find  nothing  but 

*  Turn  your  Ixick  to  the  current,  or  the 
source,  of  a  river,  fhoe  the  sea,  or  the  month 
of  the  river,  and  yon  have  the  ri^ht  and 
the  left  banks  of  Frendi  geogmphei's. 
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apples.  Daniel  makes  believe  te 
be  satisfied  with  them.  We  regain 
the  station  of  Ludgate-hill,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  that  of  Black- 
friars,  left  bank.  And  the  train 
trembles,  making  a  formidable  suc- 
cession of  noises  on  the  iron 
bridge.  We  recognize  the  spots 
which  we  traversed  a  long,  long 
while  ago.  How  long?  Eh  I  It 
must  have  been  at  least  four  hours ; 
and  we  have  seen  such  multitudes 
of  things  in  the  interval.  Near 
Elephant  Castle  the  fog  is  suddenly 
dissipated,  and  we  again  behold  the 
bright  sun  and  the  blue  sky  we  left 
behind  us.  There  is  the  Palais  de 
Cristal,  and  we  are  arrived  at 
Penge. 

But  here  commence  the  greatest 
ennuis  of  our  excursion.  With  our 
mind  occupied,  above  all  things, 
by  the  fear  of  missing  the  hour  of 
starting  homewards,  we  lay  out  our 
time  very  badly.  Thinking  to  make 
shorter  work  of  it,  we  get  into  a 
cab,  to  reach  the  Cristal  Palace 
sooner.  The  dog  of  a  coachman  sets 
us  down  at  a  door,  and  slips  away 
as  soon  as  he  has  taken  our  money. 
The  distance  is  considerable  from 
Penge  to  the  Palais,  and  always  up- 
hill. This  entrance  was  not  the  one 
we  ought  to  take,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round. 
The  streets  here  are  formed  by 
charming  houses,  very  coquettes,  al- 
most all  preceded  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  with  a  gentle  slope,  and 
dazzling  from  their  cleanliness. 
Moreover,  the  neighbourhood  has 
the  air  of  being  brand  new,  and  is 
only  built  over  in  places.  It  is  a 
town  in  the  course  of  creation. 
Meanwhile,  time  flies,  and  I  am  be- 
ginning to  be  terribly  fidgetty. 

There  are  a  score  of  different 
things  to  be  done  at  once.  And 
then,  and  besides,  we  must  have 
some  dinner,  according  to  Daniel's 
notions.  Alio,  I  should  be  too  much 
annoyed  if  we  cannot  penetrate, 
though  only  for  a  moment,  into  the 
palace.  One  can  easily  dine,  too, 
there,  they  say.  March,  then!  It 
is  grandiosa  The  gardens,  at  the 
first  glance,  are  superb.  There  are 
thick  carpets  of  flowers  of  striking 
colours,  hornbeam  hedges  still  rather 
juvenile,   jet8-d*eau,  and  splendid 
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staircases  enlivened  by  stataes.  My 
own  private  taste  would  be  rather 
for  an  immense  park  with  tall  trees 
and  sombre  alleys,  through  which 
you  would  discover  here  and  there 
patches  of  verdant  grass  and  pieces 
of  smiling  water.  But,  on  reflec- 
tion, I  can  understand  that  the 
ordainers  of  all  these*  marvels  were 
obliged  to  select  a  mode  of  garden 
which  can  be  taken  in  at  a  single 
glance,  and  ths  view  of  which  may 
be  enjoyed  from  every  point  of  the 
terrace. 

As  to  the  palace  itself,  an  im- 
mense and  imposing  cage  of  glass, 
it  is  the  grandest  thing  I  have  seen 
in  this  world.  I  have  read  the  de- 
scription of  what  it  contains,  but  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  we  have 
not  the  slighient  leisure  to  see  a 
single  object  The  soimds  of  music 
reach  our  ears.  Ije  Due  de  Oalhs 
and  his  wife,  they  say,  have  come  to 
do  honour  to  the  French  excur- 
sionists. Main,  Pour  Dieul  where 
do  people  eat?  and  what  do  they 
eat?  After  more  or  less  disagree- 
able peripeties  and  quiproquos  of 
the  stupidest,  we  manage  to  obtain 
a  pot  of  beer,  cold  beef,  and  cheese. 
All  very  dear  and  little  recreative. 
Although  the  name  of  Barklay  and 
Parkins  blazes  everywhere  here,  I 
find  the  beer  detestable.  The  bread 
is  not  good  and  the  beef  has  no 
taste.  I  sadly  call  to  mind  the  vin 
ordinaire  de  Moutpelier  which  we 
drank  with  such  relish  this  morning, 
and  which  would  be  so  acceptable 
now,  in  this  our  hour  of  difitress.* 
If  we  could  only,  like  the  membeors 
of  the  society  de  temperance,  fall 
back  upon  water!  But  where  to 
get  it?  Moreover,  black  Care  is 
treading  on  our  heels,  urging  us  not 
to  reach  the  station  too  late.  By 
way  of  helping  us,  my  watch  falLs 

*  So  it  Is ;  one  man's  tnent  is  another 
man's  poison.  English  bakers'  bread  and 
London  stout  do  not  please  everybody's 
palate.  Our  hero  should  hear  English* 
men's  opinion  of  *  vin  ordinaire/  cabbage- 
soup,  meagre  ditto  with  sorrel,  unsalted 
boiled  beef,  and  the  salad  bowl  appearing 
with  a  frequency  as  if  men  wei-e  oxen. 
There  are  countries  where  mutton,  pork, 
beef,  -pigeons,  eels,  and  other  good  things 
are  respectireJy  eschewed  as  unclean  or  un- 
holy. 


into  a  fit  of  stoppages.  Haid  by, 
however,  is  a  clock  which  reassnres 
OS  just  a  littla  We  take  a  littie 
turn  in  this  phenomenal  palace,  aod 
stumble  upon  inscriptions  which  in- 
form us  where  to  dine  very  well, 
and  at  fixed  prices.  It  is  too  late 
now ;  the  cup  is  swallowed.  After 
a  last  look  at  the  garden,  and  at  the 
crowd,  which  fills  without  encum- 
bering it,  we  reach  the  entrance 
adorned  with  a  dozen  toomiquets. 
We  descend  the  hill  confusedly, 
down  streets  streaming  with  weaiy 
excursionists,  making,  like  us,  for 
the  station,  which  we  reach  more 
than  half  an  hour  too  soon.  There 
is  shouting,  and  screaming,  and 
pushing  each  other  on  the  rails 
within  the  station,  through  which 
fast  trains  are  passing  and  repassing. 
The  employes  have  to  take  infinite 
pains  to  prevent  accidents.  At  the 
arrival  of  every  train  our  French 
folks  rush  to  the  waggons,  in  spite 
of  the  employ^  holloaing  'Not 
Calais!  not  Calais!'  There  is  super- 
lative confusion,  hubbub,  and  row. 
The  heat  is  excessive,  and  thirst 
becomes  proportionally  severe.  The 
deuce  take  the  beer!  At  last  we 
are  cooped  in  a  long  file  of  waggons ; 
the  train  shakes  itself  and  sets  itself 
agoing,  which  thus  supplies  us  with 
a  little  cool  air. 

We  chat  about  what  wb  have 
seen,  and  everybody  pretends  to 
have  seen  more  than  anybody  else. 
Methinks,  in  this  respect  we  have 
not  been  laggards.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  rim  about  London  more 
extensively  than  we  have  done.  In 
fiict,  those  who  tell  us  that  they 
have  visited  in  detail  the  Tower 
of  London;  those  who  have  quietly 
dined  in  London,  and  nothing  more; 
those  who  have  seen  the  whole  in- 
terior of  Parliament  House;  those 
who  state  that  they  have  carefully 
examined  the  inside  of  every  public 
building— they  have  not  had  the 
time  to  wander  about  and  stare  as 
we  hava 

The  excursionists  who  have  not 
quitted  the  Gristal  Palace  are  those 
whom  now  I  envy  the  most  Thc(f 
tell  me  that  the  garden  is  of  veiy 
different  magnitude  to  what  I  was 
able  to  see  of  it,  and  that  there  are 
lakes  and  a  veritable  park.    Some 
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alflo^alas!  give  an  affeciixig  descrip- 
tion of  the  capital  repast  they  had 
Ibr  DBUx  8HILLIN08.  Collumeau 
proclaims  delicious  the  cofifee  he 
drank  for  eight  sous  the  demi  tasse. 
We  are  gay,  nay,  slightly  uproarious. 
Night  begins  to  close  in  upon  us, 
and  my  impression  is  that  the  pre- 
Tailin^  sentiment  amongst  my  com- 
lades  IS  thirst.  Now  is  the  time  to 
regard  with  an  eye  of  enyy  the  pro- 
Tident  folk  who  draw  provisions  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  swallow  wine 
by  tumblers-full.  0,  for  a  glass  of 
wiuel  My  doctoriat  for  a  glass  of 
wine— for  a  glass  of  anything,  never 
mind  what 

It  is  curious  to  study  by  starlight 
the  country  which  we  traversed  in 
the  blaze  of  day.  Chatham  and 
Bochester,  with  their  nocturnal  illu- 
zninations,  produce  a  very  pretty 
effect  But  the  interior  of  the 
waggon  concentrates  our  attention. 
Many  of  the  travellers  fall  asleep, 
others  sing  or  talk  at  the  top  of 
their  voice,  while  little  intrigues  aro 
going  on  very  amusing  to  the  cool 
observer.  But  what  thirsty  weather ! 
At  times  the  train  stops,  and  we 
intreat  the  employes  in  charge  of  it 
to  let  us  get  out,  or  allow  some  re- 
freshment to  be  brought  to  us.  Vain 
prayers  I  Ineffeotiuftl  cries!  Our 
thirety  excursionists  are  lashed  to 
madness,  particularly  when  they 
discover  that  the  doors  of  the  wag- 
gons are  fastened  with  lock  and  key. 

I  still  had  hopes  of  procuring 
something  when  we  came  to  Faver- 
sham.  I  was  in  torments,  and  I 
would  not  seek  relief  in  smoking, 
on  account  of  the  fiELir  sex  who 
adorned  our  compartment  Once 
more  the  train  stops  in  an  almost 
desert  spot  I  address  an  individual 
phlegmatioally  planted  beside  the 
railway.  I  appeal  to  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  and  then  I 
pitch  at  him  the  frightfullest  names 
contained  in  my  catalogue.  Nothing 
to  be  had  from  him— nothing  to 
drink.  In  my  rage  I  shake  the  door 
of  the  carriage  exactly  as  a  wild* 
beast  shakes  the  bars  of  his  cage. 
O  surprise!  The  door  opens!  I 
dart  out  on  to  the  platform,  to 
breathe  just  a  little  fresh  air,  and  I 
seize  hj  the  throat  a  bale  of  goods 
which  1  had  taken  for  a  too  imper- 


turbable personage.  There  are  no 
drinkables  here  to  be  obtained. 
Desert  island!  Sterile  rock!  In- 
hospitable shore!  Howling  wilder- 
ness! All  alone,  I  stalk  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  train, 
while  the  other  passengers  envy  my 
luck.  I  set  to  shouting,  'Who  is 
thirsty?  Who?  Where?'  A  hun- 
dred voices  instantly  respond,  'I! 
I!  II  This  way!  Here!'  'Ah! 
you  are  thirsty,  are  you?  Very 
well;  and  so  am  L'  And  then  I 
remount  inside  my  waggon,  care- 
fally  holding  the  door  ajar,  to  be  a 
little  less  hot  and  a  little  less  thirsty. 

At  last  we  reach  Faversham,  and 
the  train  comes  to  a  standstill.  I 
rush  to  the  station,  and  after  satis- 
fying my  need  with  a  grand  glass  of 
good  beer  and  a  sandwich,  I  pur- 
chase pears  and  peaches,  which  I 
distribute  to  Damel  and  the  other 
occupants  of  my  waggon.  Our  train 
is  so  long  that  it  is  really  a  consider- 
able distance  from  our  waggon  to 
the  station,  or  rather  to  the  buffet. 
The  employes  show  but  little  in- 
clination to  allow  the  passengers  to 
get  out  Very  few,  however,  of  the 
latter  dare  to  venture,  fearing  to  be 
left  behind.  For  my  own  part,  I 
laugh  at  their  apprehensions,  and 
wherever  I  go  make  plenty  of  bustle, 
assured  that  they  will  not  start  with- 
out me.  At  the  last  moment,  a  lad 
offers  me  long  branches  of  hops.  I 
take  one  festoon,  which  I  twine 
round  my  hat,  to  carry  it  safely  to 
Petitbourg. 

It  is  black  night,  but  the  firma- 
ment is  perfectly  starry.  Our  tra- 
velers, after  devouring  my  pears, 
resume  their  wonted  cheerfulness. 
Daniel  falls  asleep  on  Madame  D.'s 
shoulder.  Happy  lad!  for  a  tran- 
sient interval.  The  train  stops  in 
the  midst  of  a  town.  We  are  at 
Dover;  not  the  port,  as  this  morn- 
ing, but  at  the  ordinary  station. 
And  here  we  are,  a  noisy  crowd,  re- 
descending  the  streets  of  Dover, 
and  following  those  who  appear  to 
know  the  way.  Our  procession  de- 
files; we  recognise  the  port  The 
coffee-house  keepers  make  signs  to 
us,  shouting  invitations  to  walk  in 
and  drink.  But  our  steamers  are 
moored  against  the  jetty;  the  em- 
barkation conmiences  and  concludes ; 
3  A  a 
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the  paddles  beat  the  water  with  rapid 
strokes,  and  we  soon  are  gliding 
over  a  tranqnil  sea,  and  under  a 
gloriously  bespangled  sky.  The 
aspect  of  Dover,  seen  from  the  roads, 
by  night,  is  very  cheerful.  I  take 
a  farewell  look  at  the  clifiA,  the 
cattle,  and  the  barracks;  and  then 
my  thoughts  wander  to  Blanchard, 
the  first  aeronaut  who  crossed  the 
Channel.  [Hero  the  topographical 
pony  ambits  away,  apropos  to  the 
forest  of  Guines,  where  Blanchard*8 
lialloon  fell  on  a  spot  now  marked 
by  a  column  of  stone,  on  which 
Kchoolboys,  and  others,  delight  to 
inscribe  innumerable  nomiiui  slul- 
torum.  We  have  room,  now,  only 
to  mention,  first,  that  Blanchard 
pretended  to  have  directed  his  bal- 
loon to  the  coast  of  France,  and  was 
glad  to  get  people  to  believe  it; 
secondly,  that  he  allowed  his  English 
companion,  Dr.  Jeffries,  to  join  him, 
only  on  the  solemn  condition  of 
throwing  himself  out  of  the  car,  into 
the  sea  or  elsewhere,  after  their  bal- 
last was  exhausted,  in  cose  of  need.] 
While  indulging  in  these  reflec- 
tions, I  hear  the  authoritative  order 
STOP !  We  are  safe  at  last  in  Calais 
harbour.  Everyl)ody  jumps  upon 
the  jetty.  A  crowd  of  curious  indi- 
viduals is  there,  awaiting  the  return 


of  the  excursion.  It  is  nearly  two 
in  the  morning,  so  let  us  try  and 
find  our  way  to  the  omnibus  which 
is  to  carry  us  back  to  Fetitbourg. 
Daniel,  moreover,  has  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  something  at  the 
inn  before  starting.  And  I?  While 
our  companions  are  gorging  them- 
selves with  aife  noir  and  gloria,  that 
excellent  Madame  Mierlot  serves  us, 
videlicet  Daniel  and  me,  with  two 
enormous  bowls  of  capital  broth,  a 
bottle  of  good  wine,  and  a  pyramid 
of  thin  bread  and  butter.  Not  an 
atom  nor  a  drop  of  it  is  left.  Kever 
did  I  make  a  better  meal  nor  one 
more  restorative  and  reconsoling. 
How  difiereut  to  the  horrible  cheese 
and  mustard  of  Sydenham  I  We  are 
soon  at  Petitbourg,  in  our  beds,  en- 
chanted with  our  day's  journey.  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  as  rich  as  some 
people  I  know,  and  that  I  had 
treated  myself  to  the  pleasure  of 
taking  to  London  a  score  of  young 
Petitbourgians,  selected  for  their  in- 
telligence, good  conduct,  and  indus- 
trious habits.  What  a  delightful 
satisfaction  I  gave  myself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  poor  hundreds  of 
francs! 

(Signed) 

Intrepid  Traveller,  Dr.  C**8*m**ii. 

Idoensed  Interpreter,  £.  S.  D. 
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[Addi-p'sed  to  thi-ec  Mstew,  one  of  whom  ImJ  i-equf»st(\l  the  aitlK r  to  *  1  i..!  hor  a 
hnnd  'in  *  winding  off.'] 

AWAY  with  your  netting  and  knotting, 
A  sad  victim  I  am  to  yonr  art : 
In  your  meshes  I'm  caught,  and  you're  plotting 
To  wind  yoursolves  all  round  my  heart ! 

When  the  hank  I  held  out  at  your  bidding, 
(Who  can  choose  but  be  proud  of  your  chain  ?) 

As  each  wrist  of  its  threads  you  were  ridding,        ' 
What  a  tangle  you  made  of  my  brain ! 

At  soe-saw  you  played  with  my  foclingK, 

And  so  crimson  the  thread  as  it  flew, 
That  it  seemed  all  its  inner  revealings 

Jerk  by  jerk  from  my  bosom  you  drew ! 

Then  you  praised  me  in  accents  so  winning. 
Not  to  love  you  my  heart  had  been  steeled ; 

My  ideas  you  set  fairly  a-spinning, 
'Twas  my  head,  not  my  fingers,  that  reeled ! 

Like '  sweet  bells  out  of  tune  harshly  jangled  * 
Are  my  thoughts,  now  and  then,  it  is  true ; 

But  the  skein  I  don't  mind  getting  tangled 
If  it  be  but  unravelled  by  you ! 

My  heart  is  all  reticulated. 

When  the  mischief  was  done  I  scarce  know ; 
Though  its  network,  I  fear,  must  be  dated 

A  good  many  summers  ago ! 

Shakspere  says,  a  true  friend  when  you've  found  one 
To  your  soul  with  'steel  hooks'  you  should  hug ; 

And  with  three  such  crochetters  around  one, 
Where's  the  heart  could  escape  from  the  tug? 

Would  you  try  my  heart's  truth,  I  conjure  ye. 

Don't '  poetical  justice '  begrudge ; 
Be  the  Muses  and  Graces  my  jury 

And  Lord  Chief  Baron  Cupid  my  Judge. 

Alaric  a.  Watts. 
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PART  II.  : 


THREE  yean  had  elapsed.  Was 
it  weal  or  woe  they  had  brought 
to  Patty  ?  It  might  be  weal ;  that 
was  yet  to  be  proved :  but  if  it  were 
weal,  the  good  kernel  had  been 
covered  by  a  hard  and  nanseons 
shell. 

Patty  was  not  at  Granbonme. 
She  was  standing  in  the  morning- 
room  of  a  pretty  rectory  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties.  The  room 
had  an  untidy,  neglected  appear- 
ance ;  there  were  traces  of  womanly 
occupation  about;  but  everything 
was  littered  and  undusted,  as  if  for 
days  no  housemaid  had  entered 
there. 

There  were  changes  in  Patty's 
appearance.  Her  countenance  told 
that  the  three  years  which  had 
passed  over  her  head  had  not  been 
uneventful  years  to  her:  they  had 
left  their  indelible  traces  on  her  face. 
The  budding  beauty  of  eighteen  had 
developed  into  a  decidedly  hand- 
some woman.  The  wilful,  playful 
defiance  about  her  had  grown  into 
womanly  determination ;  there  was 
an  indescribable  look  come  over 
her  face,  which  told  that  the  cha- 
racter which  her  lover  had  been  so 
anxious  to  form  and  mould  as  he 
thought  fit,  was  forming,  was  mould- 
ing—for good  or  ill  as  it  might 
be,  whether  or  no  ho  had  been  the 
moulder. 

Her  dress  was  quiet,  but  scrupu- 
lously neat  There  was  tar  more 
softness  in  those  blue  eyes,  fixed  so 
earnestly  on  her  companion,  and 
drawing  in  eagerly  eacn  word  that 
he  uttered,  than  she  had  ever 
shown  in  days  of  yore. 

Her  companion  was  the  country 
surgeon ;  he  had  for  weeks  been  a 
constant  visitor  at  Grangeham  Eeo- 
tory ;  for  Patty's  father  was  an  aged 
man,  and  the  illness  from  which  he 
would  never  recover  had  summoned 
him  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  great 
call  which  must  shortly  follow.  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  iamily,  marriages 
always  run  in  triplets^  and  that  mis- 


fortunes never  oome  singly ;  and  so 
it  had  proved  at  Grangeham.  That 
morning,  whilst  their  anxiety  had 
been  at  its  height  on  Mr.  Mitford*s 
account,  Mrs.  Mitford,  an  English 
matron,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  younger  than  her  husband 
by  many  years,  whose  description 
might  fiurly  be  summed  up  by  say- 
ing that  she  was  fat,  fiedr,  and  forty, 
had  slipped,  with  a  teacup  in  her 
hand,  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to 
the  bottom;  bump,  bump,  bump 
she  descended,  with  a  noise  resound- 
ing through  the  house  like  so  many 
claps  of  distant  thunder,  till  she 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
lay  there  insensible.  When  she  was 
nused  up  and  conveyed  to  bed,  the 
doctor,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  pronounced  that  her  shoulder 
was  dislocated  and  her  arm  broken. 

The  doctor  was  a  fiunily  friend, 
the  safe  receptacle  of  the  £unily 
sorrows,  and  mmily  secrets,  of  all 
the  houses  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles.  He  had  introduced  Patty  into 
the  world,  and  had  watched  with 
fatherly  interest  the  twenty-one 
years'  progress  she  had  made  in  her 
loumey.  In  the  days  when  Patty 
Mitford  was  the  tomboy  of  the 
country;  when  her  mother  sighed 
over  her  utter  disregard  of  female 
accomplishments;  when  the  strict 
governesses  fought  shy  of  her  so- 
ciety for  their  well-trained  pupils ; 
and  later  on,  when  Patty  oertunly 
did  afifect  to  be  fast,  indulged  in 
slang,  and  chose  her  companions 
from  the  cricket-ground  sooner  than 
the  ladies'  drawing-room,— the  old 
doctor  shook  his  head  at  the  blame 
she  incurred^  and  said, '  Ah,  well ! 
there's  stuff  in  her ;  wait  and  see.' 

And  assuredly,  though  the  doctor 
was  a  good  man  and  a  safe  man, 
could  he  have  had  under  his  hands, 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  those  who  had 
brought  the  cloud  over  Patty's  face, 
and  subdued  her  ways,  they  would 
have  received  no  gentle  treatment 
from  him— they  would  have  suf- 
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fered,  even  though  ihey  had  not 
died. 

'Will  the  Tesettmg  cause  my 
mother  great  pain?'  inquired  Fatfyj 
anxiously,  of  the  doctor. 

'Well,  my  dear,  no  doubt  it  is 
Tery  painful;  short  and  severe;  it 
will  soon  be  over.' 

'  Mother  can  bear  pain  so  badly !' 
said  Fatty. 

'Broken  bones  must  be  set/  he 
replied. 

'  Do  you  run  up  to  the  Hall,'  he 
said,  coaxingly ;  '  your  father  wants 
some  grapes:  you  have  provided 
everything  I  need;  I  will  have 
in  the  coachman  and  the  gardener 
to  hold  your  mother,  and  before  you 
return  it  will  be  all  done.' 

Fatly  shook  her  head.  'Impos- 
sible,' she  answered;  'I  must  be 
near  my  mother,  not  leave  her 
alone  to  your  tender  mercies:  I 
will  hold  her  head.' 

'  You're  a  plucky  little  thing,'  he 
said,  with  the  fieuniliarity  of  an  old 
friend,  'but  you  have  not  nerve 
enough  for  that  At  the  moment 
she  screams  most,  and  is  in  the 
greatest  pain,  your  hold  must  be 
most  firm ;  you  will  be  getting  soft- 
hearted, and  it  will  all  have  to  be 
done  over  again.' 

'  I  can  trust  myself,'  said  Fatty, 
firmly ;  '  let  us  go  to  it  at  once.' 

The  coachman  was  at  hand;  the 
gardener  could  not  be  found. 

'  Very  unfortunate  I'  grumbled 
the  doctor ; '  every  moment  is  of  con- 
sequence.' 

'I  am  afraid  he  is  gone  to  the 
market-town,  and  will  not  return 
for  an  hour,'  remarked  Fatty. 

'  We  are  in  no  state  for  spiritual 
consolation  here!'  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  as  the  curate  of  Grangeham 
was  announced ;  '  our  temporal  per- 
plexities are  too  great,  and  must  be 
attended  to  first.' 

'  From  what  I  have  just  heard, 
Mrs.  Mitford  must  be  much  hurt,' 
said  the  young  clergyman,  turning 
to  Miss  Mitford. 

'Give  us  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  merits  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity,' interrupted  the  doctor; 
*  Mrs.  Mitford's  shoulder  must  be 
put  in,  and  the  arm  must  be  set  at 
once ;  I  must  have  another  man  to 
hold  her;  will  you  do  it?' 


'  I  have  never  seen  a  bone  set,' 
he  replied;  'can  yon  get  no  one 
else?* 

'  Tou're  strong  enough,'  said  the 
doctor, '  if  you  have  the  nerve ;  but 
come  along—you  must;  Miss  Mit- 
ford will  set  you  the  example.' 

'Certainly,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use.' 

They  had  a  dreadful  scene  in  the 
sick-room. 

Mrs.  Mitford  was  one  of  those 
soft,  pliant  natures  who  have  no 
courage,  no  power  of  endurance  in 
them;  it  was  a  marvel  how  she  had 
ever  passed  through  the  common 
ailments  of  life;  it  was  not  from 
her  that  Fatty  Mitford  had  inherited 
her  nature.  At  the  sight  of  the 
coachman  and  the  doctor,  violent 
fear  took  possession  of  her.  Fate's 
reassuring  voice  had  no  infiuence 
upon  her ;  and  it  was  only  by  brute 
force  that  the  'painful  operation 
could  be  performed. 

Fatty  did  her  part  bravely ;  but, 
as  scream  upon  scream  issued  from 
her  mother,  and  her  whole  strength 
was  employed  to  keep  her  mother's 
head  quiet,  every  particle  of  colour 
fled  from  her  &ce,  and  the  blood 
trickled  down  from  the  lip,  which 
she  had  bitten  in  the  effort  she 
.made  to  control  herself. 

The  double  setting  was  over.  The 
invalid  lay  exhausted  by  her  own 
screams.  The  doctor  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
muttered  to  himself— 

'  It  would  have  been  an  easier  job 
to  have  set  the  bones  of  half  a  dozen 
men!' 

The  clergyman  followed  Fatty 
down  stairs,  and  poured  out  a  glass 
of  cold  water  for  her.  She  looked 
very  white,  as  he  said — 

'You  have  a  great  deal  of  rerve : 
few  daughters  could  have  endured 
to  assist  at  such  suffering  as  you 
have  witnessed  to-day.' 

'I  could  not  have  done  it  for  any 
one  except  my  mother,'  answered 
Fatty. 

A  few  more  words  passed ;  for  this 
was  Fatty  and  the  clergyman's  first 
meeting.  He  was  the  new  curate 
just  arrived  to  take  the  sole  charge. 
The  doctor  came  down  stairs ;  and 
clergyman  and  doctor  left  the  house 
ler. 
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'  Mifls  Miiford  is  Tery  biave  for 
80  young  a  girl/  remarked  the  cler- 
gyman. *I  was  watching  her  coun- 
tenance in  the  rick-room.' 

'  She  is  a  stunning  girl  1'  replied 
the  doctor,  in  a  tone  which  chal- 
lenged no  denial. 

Patty  leant  against  the  table ; 
the  autumn  sun  was  pouring  its 
cTening  rays  into  the  room. 

'It  is  the  17th  of  August/  she 
thought  to  herself,  wearily.  'I 
would  like  just  one  half-hour  to 
myself  for  thought* 

'  Please,  ma'am,  master's  bell  has 
rung  three  times ;  but  as  you  were 
with  .the  missus,  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  you  before.' 

'I  will  come  this  minute/  an- 
swered Patty ;  and  she  hastened  to 
another  sick-room— the  sick-room 
of  her  father,  which  was  her  habi- 
tual abode. 

'  How  long  you  have  been  away !' 
said  her  father,  complainingly. 

'Yes,  dear  papa;  I  had  to  be 
with  mother ;  she  is  hurt  by  a  £Edl. 
Have  you  wanted  me  ?' 

'It  is  hot,  and  I  am  so  weary/ 
said  the  invalid,  fretfully,, throwing 
his  hands  about. 

Patty  offered  him  some  cooling 
beverage  to  drink,  straightened  the 
sheets,  smoothed  his  tumbled  pil- 
lows, and  then  kissing  his  forehead, 
she  said — 
'  Now,  what  shall  I  read  ?' 
'  God  bless  you,  darling !'  he  mur- 
mured. The  fact  was,  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  his  sight,  and  he  had 
required  nothing  but  her  presence. 
'  Don't  read/  he  said ;  '  repeat  some- 
thing to  me.' 

'  I  only  know  one  kind  of  poetry/ 
she  answered;  but  she  sat  down, 
held  his  hand  in  hers,  and  began 
repeating,  in  a  low  voice,  one  simple 
Scotch  soDg  after  another;  she 
varied  them  with  scraps  from  Ten- 
nyson's '  Idylls/  The  old  man  was 
soothed  at  once :  after  she  had  been 
repeating  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
cried — 

'  My  dear  child,  I  think  a  psalm 
or  hymn  would  be  more  suited  to 
me,  lying  on  a  death-bed,  than  those 
bits  that  you  like  to  say ;  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  your  voice  is  sweeter 
when  you  say  what  you  like  yourself 
than  when  you  say  what  I  choose.* 


'  Tou  see/  said  Patty,  merrily,  'I 
neglected  my  education  in  all  good 
things,  80 1  don't  know  the  things 
that  you  like;  but  it  does  not 
signify;  I  know  you  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  Toioe,  not  to  the  sense 
of  the  words.' 

She  went  on  again,  for  she  wanted 
him  to  fiftU  asleep,  which  he  *8oan 
did;  then  Patty  roee  quietly,  and 
left  the  room. 

'Gall  me  if  my  father  should 
wake/  she  said  to  the  maid  outride 
the  door ;  '  I  am  going  into  the  gar- 
den for  a  short  time.' 

'Please,  ma'am,  Mary  Jackson 
has  been  here;  she  wanted  to  see 
the  missus ;  but  I  told  her  she  oould 
not ;  so  she  left  a  bottle,  and  wanted 
to  beg  for  some  port  wine ;  missus 
had  promised  it  to  her/  she  eaid. 
'She  wanted  to  know,  as  missus 
could  not,  if  you  would  walk  up 
there  this  evening,  after  eight 
o'clock.' 

'  To  think  of  any  one,  hating  work 
as  I  do,*  said  Patty  to  herself, '  having 
so  much  forced  upon  them !  Leave 
me  the  bottle,  Mary :  I  will  fill  it, 
and  take  it  to  the  Jacksons  myself.' 

And  then  she  tied  on  her  hat, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 
She  stooped  down  at  the  geranium 
bed,  and  picked  a  sprig  of  the 
scarlet  flower  and  fastened  it  into 
her  band,  whilst  she  muttered 
angrily, '  How  can  I  be  such  a  fool  ? 
But  it  is  the  17  th  of  August,  and  I 
don't  feel  like  myself  to-day  1' 

She  went  to  a  shady  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  where  she  could 
hear  and  yet  not  be  seen,  and  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  letter,  which  was 
crumpled,  crushed,  and  bore  rigos 
of  having  been  often  read.  She 
read  it  again  and  again,  and  all  she 
said  was,  'How  could  he?  how 
could  he?  he  did  love  me  once!— I 
know  he  did!* 

And  what  was  it  that  had  made 
this  great  change  in  Patty's  life? 
Her  love  was  not  dead.  She  did 
not  sorrow  with  the  calm  and  sofU 
ening  sorrow  that  those  feel  who 
have  been  divided  by  death  from 
those  they  love.  He  had  not  been 
fake  to  her,  won  her  love  when  he 
akeady  loved  another?  No;  he 
had  only  been  the  weak  puppet  of 
untoward  circumstances.    And  all 
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those  men  and  women  who  can  lay 
theix  hands  upon  their  hearts^  and 
can  say  that  they  chose  love,  the 
true  nnion  of  heart  to  heart,  sonl  to 
Bonl — that  one  undivided  love  which 
is  typified  by  the  love  of  the  Church 
to  her  Head— without  being  influ- 
enced unduly  by  connections,  money, 
and  position,  may  step  forward  and 
throw  the  stones  at  Henry  St 
George  which  Patty  at  one  time 
felt  that  she  could  have  thrown  at 
him  in  her  anger  and  scorn. 

But  she  was  in  far  softer  mood 
that  night  When  Patty  had  re- 
turned to  her  own  home,  after  part- 
ing from  Mr.  St.  George  at  Oi-an- 
boume,  for  some  time  all  had  been 
bright  and  smiling.  Her  parents 
were  pleased  at  her  engagement ; 
she  enjoyed  the  congratulations  and 
importance  of  a  fiancee.  But  the 
pleasure  beyond  ail  other  pleasures 
was  the  daily  letter,  in  which  Henry 
lamented  his  separation,  spoke  of 
their  future  together,  and  filled 
sheets  with  sweet  nothings,  which 
were  delightful  to  her,  but  would 
not  bear  the  criticisms  of  a  third 
person.  Her  letters  came  daily,  and 
she  only  replied  to  them  when  she 
felt  inclined.  After  some  delay,  St 
George's  '.father  wrote  from  Carls- 
bad: 'It  did  not  interest  him  to 
bear  about  his  son's  foolish  love 
affaiEB ;  he  might  fall  in  love,  and 
out  again,  as  often  as  he  chosa  As 
to  an  engagement,  the  idea,  at  his 
age,  was  absurd;  and  a  marriage, 
with  his  prospects,  would  be  ri- 
diculous. He  did  not  care  to  hear 
anything  more  about  it  at  present,  as 
he  had  gone  to  Carlsbad  for  peace, 
and  not  to  be  pursued  by  home 
worries;  in  that  case  he  might  as 
well  have  remained  at  home.  He 
trusted  that  his  son  would  have  for- 
gotten this  foolish  affair  ere  he  re- 
turned home,  but  if  he  had  not,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  it 
then.' 

St.  George  did  not  mention  this 
.  letter  to  Patty.  He  spent  his  Sun- 
days constantly  at  Grangeham,  and 
they  enjoyed  their  fools'  paradise. 
Patty  felt  that  if  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  him,  without  really  know-t 
ing  much  of  him,  she  was  now 
giving  her  heart  to  him  daily  more 
and  more. 


When  he  departed  by  the  Sunday 
evening  train,  and  she  opened  the 
locket  he  had  given  her  with  his 
likeness  in  it,  to  have  another  look 
at  the  image,  the  original  having 
left  her,  fshe  gave  it  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal hug,  and  said,  'He  is  such 
a  jolly  brick !  he  is  first-rate !'  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  the  young 
ladyism  of  saying, '  He  is  so  nice,  or 
he  ]&  such  a  darlmg,'  though  she 
knew  that  he  would  have  preferred 
it. 

IVIr.  St.  George  and  family  had 
arrived  in  London  from  Carlsbad, 
so  announced  the  'Morning  Post' 
Henry  read  the  announcement,  and 
hastened  to  Clarges  Street  with 
radiant  &ce,  although  his  heart  beat 
more  rapidly  than  was  usual. 

He  did  not  anticipate  the  thunder- 
storm which  broke  over  his  head. 
His  Mher  would  not  hear  of  an  en- 
gagement. What  would  he  marry 
upon  ?  Were  his  ways  and  habits 
those  of  a  man  who  could  maintain 
a  wife  on  500/.  a  year?  he  asked, 
sneeringly.  Henry  owned  they  were 
not,  but  Patty  and  he  were  content 
to  wait  until  his  father  could  allow 
them  more.  Henry  argued,  pleaded, 
and  insisted  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  separate  him  from  her  whom 
he  had  sworn  to  love. 

Finally,  his  father  appeared  to 
relent  Whilst  saying  that  Henry 
was  too  young  to  engage  himself,  he 
agreed  that  if  his  son  would  give 
him  his  word  never  to  meet  the 
young  lady,  nor  to  write  to  her  for 
two  years,  he  would  that  day  two 
years  give  the  matter  his  best  con- 
sideration, and  see  what  he  could  do 
for  them,  should  they  still  be  of  the 
same  mind.  Henry  could  make  no 
better  terms ;  he  was  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  those  his  fisithcr  dic- 
tated; and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  he  went  down  to  Grange- 
ham  to  spend  his  last  Sunday  with 
Patty. 

At  first  Patty  was  indignant ;  she 
did  not  wish  to  enter  a  family  who 
were  prepared  to  receive  her  so  un- 
graciously. She  was  a  lady  by 
birth ;  there  had  been  Mitfords  gene- 
rations before  there  had  ever  been 
St  Georges.  She  released  Henry 
from  his  engagement  to  her;  he 
was  free,  welcome  to  leave  her  that 
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moment;  bnthereMcmedinthher; 
and  when  her  anger  cooled,  Bhe  saw 
that,  after  all,  Henry  and  she  would 
be  the  sofTeren  if  they  did  part,  and 
she  would  be  doing  the  very  tiling 
Henry's  &ther  was  deairons  they 
ghould  do.  No ;  two  years  could  not 
l«st  for  ever.  They  paced  np  and 
down  the  shady  walks  of  the  rectory 
garden,  saying  last  words,  giving 
confident  promises  and  pledges  to 
each  other.  Fatty  vowed  her 
thoughts  would  always  be  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  TOwed  his  thoughts  would 
always  be  in  Qraogeham ;  he  never 
could  be  unconscious  of  her.  Though 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  in 
tiie  whirl  of  London  life,  his  heart 
would  hold  communion  with  her. 
If  he  looked  into  an  opera-box, 
or  gay^  into  the  carriages  in  the 
park,  it  would  only  be  to  see  if  there 
were  any  one  else  in  the  world  who 
had  the  same  deep  blue  eyes  which 
his  Patty  possessed. 

They  parted,  and  Patty  shed  more 
tears  than  she  had  shed  the  first 
time  that  he  lefL  But  there  was  so 
much  hope  to  gild  her  future,  and 
her  faith  in  him  and  in  his  con- 
stancy was  so  strong,  that  her  eyes 
soon  lost  their  dimness. 

Their  social  worlds  were  differ- 
ent; they  heard  nothing  of  each 
other.  Sometimes  Bose  Melville 
would  write  to  Patty,  and  say  where 
she  had  seen  him;  but  they  were 
scrupulously  honourable,  and  held 
no  intercourse  with  each  other.  He 
was  in  the  full  whirl  of  a  London 
season  J  his  unoccu|)ied  hours  were 
spent  in  the  luxuiiousness  of  his 
club,  those  enemies  of  domestic  life, 
but  his  heart  was  with  Patty,  and 
thoughts  of  her  were  the  key-note 
to  his  daily  life. 

Thus  two  years  elapsed.  Patty 
was  impatient,  and  struggled,  as  a 
bird  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
against  the  stagnation  of  her  life ; 
but  she  had  hope  and  unbounded 
fiuth  to  cheer  her  through  her  two 
years'  solitude,  and  the  increasing 
illness  of  her  fisither  was  a  constant 
occupation  to  her  time.  She  read, 
in  the  lady's  sheet  of  the  '  Times,' 
the  aonounoement  of  the  death  of 
the  aged  cousin  whom  Henry  had 
spoken  of  as  clinging  too  fondly  to 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  she 


knew  that  porerfy  would  no  longer 
be  the  bar  to  keep  them  asunder. 
Her  heart  bounded  to  think  how 
nearly  the  two  yean  of  trial  were  at 
anend« 

His  name  was  constantly  among 
the  distinguished  guests  of  some 
great  ball  or  party  of  the  season. 
There  were  kind  friends  in  her 
neighbourhood  who  would  remark, 
in  a  casual  way, '  What  a  delightful 
family  were  the  St  Georges  I  How 
universally  Henry  St  George  was 
admired!  Lady  So-and-so  would 
gladly  welcome  him  as  her  son-in- 
law.  It  was  a  likely  thing ;  he  was 
always  to  be  found  near  Lady  Vic- 
toria, such  a  sweetly  pretty  girl  she 
was ;  and  then,  too,  she  had  such  a 
nice  little  fortune!' 

Every  pulse  in  Patty's  frame 
would  beat  to  double-quick  time 
when  she  heard  such  remarks ;  but 
though  the  darts  might  strike,  th^ 
did  not  pierce  deep.  She  had  his 
own  wozds.  What  could  there  be 
more  true  than  the  words  of  such  a 
one  as  he?  The  two  years  had 
passed;  Patty  read  to  her  father, 
walked  with  him,  and  joked  with 
him,  for,  though  infirm,  the  death 
stroke  had  not  yet  befUlen  him; 
but  her  ears  were  quickened;  she 
was  restless ;  for  each  time  the  rec- 
tory gate  clicked,  or  the  door  bell 
rang,  she  expected  that  it  was  her 
love  who  was  come  to  claim  her  for 
his  own,  to  tell  her  that  love  and 
constancy  had  tritmiphed  over  every 
difficulty.  Such  would  have  been 
noetioEd  justice;  but  in  real  life  it 
fell  otherwise,  for  Patty  watched, 
and  listened,  and  hoped,  and  scorned 
the  thought  of  doubt,  but  her  lover 
never  cama 

He,  meanwhile,  was  in  London, 
sorely  perplexed,  and  troubled  in 
mind :  he  had  been  much  in  Lady 
Victoria's  society ;  circumstances 
seemed  to  throw  them  together; 
but  he  thought  and  dreamt  of  Patty. 
He  was  hearing  constantly  of  Lady 
Victoria's  charms,  her  connections, 
her  money;  and  he  found  himself 
always  comparing  her  and  her  sur- 
roundings with  the  rectory,  and  its 
inhabitants  at  Grangeham.  As  the 
two  yeus*  probation  drew  to  a  close, 
he  often  found  himself  wishing  that 
Patty  had  some  money.    Unless  his 
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&ther  really  did  something  hand- 
some for  them,  how  could  they  live 
in  London,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  liye?  He  wondered  how 
she  had  occupied  herself  these  two 
years :  had  she  tried  to  improye  her- 
self? Of  course  she  was  a  thorough 
lady;  still  he  wondered  whether 
she  would  take  a  proper  place 
amongst  all  his  people.  Society  was 
made  up  of  so  many  small  conven- 
tionalities, it  required  a  lifetime  to 
learn  them.  No  doubt  he  had  done 
a  haBty  thing,  still  he  meant  to  go 
through  with  it.  He  loved  her  far 
too  dearly,  and  so  on. 

The  two  years  had  elapsed.  Days 
passed:  he  could  not  make  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  his  father:  they 
were  all  together  at  their  counti^ 
house.  Lady  Victoria  was  staying 
there  also,  as  his  sister's  friend.  He 
had  been  riding  with  her  in  the 
morning;  she  had  rallied  him  on 
his  silence  and  gloom  all  the  day. 
He  had  been  thinking  on  what  he 
owed  to  Patty ;  that  night  he  must 
speak  to  his  father.  The  conver- 
sation with  his  father  was  at  an 
end;  there  had  been  no  angiy 
words.  His  ibther  had  begun  by 
saying  that  he  could  give  him  only 
a  very  small  allowance;  that,  though 
apparently  so  much  wealthier,  his 
aMirs  were  involved ;  and  if,  under 
those  circumstances,  he  would  take 
the  burden  of  a  wife,  the  folly  must 
be  upon  his  own  head.  Then  his 
father  reasoned  with  him,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  haste  and  the  folly 
of  what  he  had  done,  drew  a  picture 
of  what  his  sacrifices  must  be  if  he 
persisted  in  marrying  this  girl. 
Placed  side  by  side— pleasant  cham- 
bers in  London ;  friends  to  drop  in 
and  smoke  with  him  at  times ;  the 
ease,  the  luxury,  the  good  dinners 
of  a  club;  the  enirSe  to  the  plea- 
santest  houses  in  London;  a  stall 
at  the  Opera;  the  enjoyment  of 
having  his  own  horse  to  ride,  all 
these  were  necessaries  of  life  to  him ; 
marriage  with  this  love  of  his, 
would  debar  him  from  most  of 
them:  and  Mr.  St.  George  drew  a 
picture  of  a  small  house,  beyond  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  Belgravia ;  an 
untidy  maidservant  to  answer  the 
bell;  cold  joints  for  his  dinner  at 
least  twice  in  the  week,  and  constant 


discussion  how  the  servants'  beer  is 
to  be  reduced,  or  money  found  for 
the  baker,  who  said  he  would  call 
this  morning.  *  Believe  me,'  said 
the  old  man,  winding  up  his  graphic 
picture,  '  the  loveliest  Phillis  would 
soon  lose  her  charms  under  such 
circumstances;  domestic  felicity  is 
all  very  well,  but  I  have  seen  no 
domestic  felicity  that  could  counter- 
balance pressing  duns,  increasing 
expenses,  and  diminishing  resources. 
Please  yourself,'  he  added,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  as  he  rose  from 
his  wine,  and  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

He  had  cut  off  the  supplies,  and 
his  last  words  were  a  mockery. 
His  graphic  picture  had  told  on  a 
mind  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Henry  St  George  allowed  Lady 
Victoria  to  talk  to  him  all  the  even- 
ing, and  when  he  went  to  his  room, 
he  wrote  a  letter— the  letter  which 
Patty  held  in  her  hand,  crumpled 
and  half  torn.  He  thought  he  was 
very  miserable,  but  he  was  not;  ab- 
sence had  cooled  his  love ;  and  the 
difficulties  seemed  insurmountable. 
He  did  not  do  it  without  a  pang, 
nor  without  a  thought  of  the  pain 
he  was  causing  those  deep  blue  eyes 
he  had  praised  so  often.  '  As  all  is 
at  an  end  between  us,  there  must  be 
no  warm  expressions  in  this  letter, 
he  said,  and  he  repressed  those  that 
rose  to  his  mind. 

It  was  a  very  cold  letter  that 
Patty  received,  stating  the  bare  fact 
that  he  released  her  from  her  en- 
gagement Two  years  had  now 
elapsed ;  he  had  besought  his  father 
to  consent  to  their  union;  but  his 
decided  refusal  left  him  no  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  claim  her  as  his 
own.  He  trusted  that  she  would 
soon  forget  him,  and  find  happiness 
in  some  one  more  worthy  of  her 
than  he  was,  &c.  &c. 

Patty  would  not  at  first  believe 
that  letter  came  from  him,  it  was 
so  much  more  cruel  than  anything 
she  had  expected.  Then  she  com- 
pared it  with  others  he  had  written 
to  her,  only  two  years  ago.  '  My 
love,  my  life,  yours  till  death,  yours 
for  a  long  eternity,'  and  so  many 
other  woids  they  contained,  written 
by  the  same  hand  which  had  begun, 
'  My  dear  Patty/  as  he  might  have 
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begun  to  any  Btrangor!  '  He  had 
ceased  to  loTe  her  1  ceased  to  think 
of  her  I  he  was  glad  of  his  other's 
opposition !'  The  bitterness  of  those 
thoughts  to  Patty!  In  the  first 
hours  she  felt  as  though  |her  heart 
must  break,  from  a  blow  so  stun- 
ning, so  fatal,  to  all  the  hope  and 
faith,  in  her  nature. 

She  wont  with  her  new  grief  into 
the  garden,  there  to  do  battle  with 
it  alone.  Very  bitter,  and  very 
angry,  were  the  tears  which  forced 
themselves  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
recalled  all  that  had  passed  between 
them.  '  He  releases  me  from  our 
engagement,'  she  thought  bitterly ; 
'  he  need  not  have  feared ;  one  letter 
from  him  would  have  shown  me 
tliat  he  had  changed,  and  I  should 
have  hastened  to  loosen  his  un- 
willing fetters!' 

And  yet  again  she  could  not  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes. 
In  the  few  hours  she  spent  in  the 
garden,  she  felt  as  though  she  lived 
through  years  of  feeling.  She  gave 
the  letter  to  her  mother,  but  her 
pity,  and  the  condolences  she  offered, 
were  insupportable  to  her. 

'  l^Iamma,  I  can't  stand  being 
pitied;  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  all 
talked  about;  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  that's  all.  Please  don't  say 
any  tlung  about  it  to  me,  and  as  little 
to  other  people  as  you  can.' 

Her  mother  obeyed  her  wishes, 
but  made  up  her  mind  that  Patty 
was  devoid  of  feeling.  Had  she 
seen  Patty  alone  in  her  room,  fighir 
ing  unaided  with  the  sorrow  she 
could  not  help  feeling,  she  would 
have  thought  differently.  Anger 
at  him  for  his  weakness,  and  his 
false  promises,  anger  at  herself  for 
trusting  him,  and  for  sorrowing  for 
him,  now  that  he  had  proved  him- 
self unworthy,  were  her  chief  feel- 
ings; for  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy,  he  had  Imrtered  his  love 
for  his  ease  I 

She  had  in  those  hours  of  bitter 
solitude  her  lesson  to  learn.  She 
had  never  known  a  will  stronger 
than  her  own;  and  now  the  iron 
will  of  circumstances  was  teaching 
their  unwilling  pupil  the  lesson, 
that  none  are  free  to  hold  their  lot 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  sub- 
mission is  required  of  all. 


One  moment  she  hoped  she  migLt 
never  meet  him,  see  him  again; 
another  time  she  longed  to  see  him, 
— in  a  crowd,  at  a  ball,  to  go  up  to 
him,  to  look  at  him  fearlcsslj,  and 
ask  him  how  he  had  daicd  act  to- 
wards her  as  ho  had  dcme.  Then, 
again,  die  was  only  a  yonng  giri, 
and  her  heart  was  very  sore,  thongh 
she  meant  to  be  so  proud,  and  she 
found  rdief  in  floods  of  tears,  and 
sobs,  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
pillows.  For  it  was  only  in  her 
bedroom,  with  locked  doors,  that 
she  held  these  stru^les  with  her- 
self. Help  came  to  Patty  in  her 
first  great  trouble,  for  the  Power 
that  had  undertaken  to  train  her 
nature  was  merdfoi  in  his  dis- 
cipline ;  she  did  not  recognize  it  as 
help,  but  it  softened  her,  and  took 
her  out  of  herself. 

Her  invalid  father  had  a  stroke, 
and  became  bedridden.  He  loved 
her  as  the  darling  of  his  old  age, 
and  could  scarcely  bear  her  from 
his  sight,  and  Patty  was  a  nuRo 
by  nature.  The  old  man  watched 
her  movements  about  the  room, 
though  he  had  no  words  at  com- 
mand to  express  his  praise;  the 
music  of  her  voice  soothed  him, 
though  he  could  not  gather  the 
sense  of  her  words;  she  watched 
each  little  symptom,  she  fed  him 
herself,  she  could  make  his  pUlows 
comfortable,  move  him,  heavy  man 
though  he  was,  more  to  his  liking 
than  any  one  else  could.  A  thou- 
sand little  tender  ofSoes  she  per- 
formed for  him;  she  loved  to  do 
them ;  and  he,  with  the  caprice  of  an 
invalid,  scarce  suffered  any  one  elFo 
to  be  near  him  by  day  than  her. 

Hour  after  hour  she  sat  by  his 
bedside  stroking  his  head  gently, 
her  thoughts  partly  with  him,  partly 
imagining  to  herself,  the  Park  with 
its  gay  equipag^  as  Henry  St. 
George  had  described  them  to  her, 
and  he  seated  in  one  of  them, 
whispering  the  same  soft  words  to 
the  Lady  Victoria  she  had  heard 
about,  that  two  years  ago  he  had 
whispered  in  Granboume  caves  to 
her. 

It  was  almost  a  happy  day  to  her, 
the  day  she  saw  her  father  in  his 
bath  chair,  suffering  himself  to  he 
wheeled  about  the  garden,  and  6&- 
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joying  the  snnahine,  which  would  so 
soon  shine  on  him  no  more.  The 
doctor  foond  them  together. 

'Frond  of  yoor  handiwork  no 
doubt  V  he  inquired  of  Patty. 

'My  handiwork!  rather  yours.' 

'No,  nol'  he  replied,  'he's  past 
my  doctoring ;  loTing  thoughts,  ten- 
der cares  keep  the  &int  spark  of  life 
a  while  longer.  I  have  been  in 
many  homes,  and  when  I  have  seen 
the  senseless,  selfish,  helpless  wItcs 
wearing  the  life  out  of  a  patient  hua- 
band,  I  have  said,  "Heaven  be 
thanked  I  never  laid  such  a  burden 
as  that  on  my  back  I"  Still,  I  ask  but 
one  thing  of  Providence,  that  I  may 
die  in  harness ;  have  no  long  sick- 
ness: it  is  the  loneliest  of  all  the 
world's  loneliness,  an  old  man  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  without  any  one  to 
tend  him !' 

'That  can  never  be  your  lot,' 
answered  Patty ; '  I  will  come  to  you ; 
you  are  an  old  father  to  me^  and  I 
will  nurse  you.' 

'  You  will  have  others :  when  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be,  "prior 
claims." ' 

'No,  indeed,  I  shall  not,'  said 
Ffttty  earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

'  You  don't  know,'  said  Patty ;  '  I 
shall  be  ready  to  nurse.' 

'  I  know  this  much,'  answered  the 
doctor ; '  the  man  who  had  "  nouse  " 
enough  to  love  you,  and  hadn't 
pluck  enough  to  stick  by  you,  was  a 
fool,  and  I  wish  him  no  greater 
enemy  than  himself.' 

Patty's  face  flushed,  but  she  gave 
no  answer ;  she  might  blame  him, 
she  could  not  bear  that  others  should 
do  so. 

'Ah!  well,'  said  the  old  doctor, 
'  the  wound  is  not  skinned  over  yet, 
I  see :  don't  you  examine  it  too  much ; 
to  be  always  thinking  of  your  com* 
plaint  is  a  bad  sign.' 

'  The  wound  is  not  very  bad,  I  can 
assure  you,'  said  Patty,  hotly ;  '  it  is 
just  this,  we  did  like  each  other,  but 
we  '—she  winced  as  she  said  '  we ' — 
'  we  have  changed  our  minds.  I 
dare  say  he  is  abeady  engaged  to 
some  one  he  prefers,  and  I— I  shall 
marry  as  soon— as  soon  as  I  am 
ready— when  I  have  tima' 

'I  thought  yon  would  always  be 
in  readiness  to  nurse  me,'  remarked 
the  doctor  drily;  *  well,  there  is  one 


thiDg  I  see,  he  has  not  taken  all  the 
spirit  out  of  you.  You  have  been  so 
quiet  of  late,  I  thought  it  was  all 
gone,  but  you're  a  bit  of  a  Tartar  yet  1' 

Patty  laughed,  as  the  old  man  in- 
tended she  should  do.  If  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  world  that  dry, 
hard-headed  old  Scotchman  loved 
it  was  Patty  Mitford.  And  thus  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her  father, 
and  with  little  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  a  year  passed,  and  the 
first  bitterness  of  her  trouble  had 
worn  off.  Her  pride,  and  the  strange 
resolve  she  had  made  to  drive  him 
from  her  thoughts,  had  been  a  great 
help  to  her.  But  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  her  mother's  broken  arm 
had  to  be  set,  all  seemed  to  come 
back  to  her  in  its  full  force ;  it  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day.  Then,  too, 
it  was  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
day  upon  which  she  had  been  en- 
gaged to  him^that  day  on  which  so 
many  bright  promises  had  dawned 
all  to  end  in  disappointment! 

She  read  over  the  first  letter  he 
had  written  to  her  after  their 
separation,  and  the  last  cruel  letter 
she  had  received  from  him,  and  many 
hot  tears  fell  upon  them.  At  last  she 
laid  her  hot  and  tired  head  upon  the 
turf  where  she  was  seated,  and 
sighed  to  herself,  like  another  Enone, 
'  0  mother  earth,  take  me,  for  I  am 
very  weary !'  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  Enone's  lament 
to  her,  in  so  touching  a  voice  I 

The  voice  of  that  wearisome  maid 
sounded  from  indoors, '  Miss  Patty, 
Miss  Patty,  you're  wanted !' 

She  rose  quickly,  already  ashamed 
of  her  faintheartedness.  Was  this  all 
the  spirit,  all  the  courage  she  eould 

[^OW? 

'  Please,  miss,  Jacksons  have  been 
up  again  for  the  wine ;  the  father  is 
iak&a  worse,  and  please,  miss,  mas- 
ter's bell  has  rung.  Missis  is  all 
right,  the  nurse  is  with  her.' 

'  My  life  is  no  better  than  a  tread- 
mill ;  so  come,  you  old  horse,  go 
round  your  wheel,'  muttered  Patty, 
as  she  started  to  search  for  the  cellar 
key. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  Patty 
ever  shed  tears  over  her  lover's  let- 
ters ;  her  &ther  had  another  stroke 
that  night,  and  she  forgot  all  besides, 
in  her  watching  by  the  slow  death- 
bed. 
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She  left  her  mother  to  the  caie  of 
the  nurse,  whilst  she  remaiDed  with 
her  fikther.  During  a  fortnight  he 
lingered  unconscious,  the  doctor  and 
the  young  clergyman  were  daily 
visitors,  but  Patty  heeded  neither :  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  love  of  her  nature 
had  centred  on  this  death-bed,  and 
she  must  struggle  hard  to  cheat 
Death  of  iti  prey. 

Who  ever  won  in  that  struggle, 
however  fail  the  flowerto  be  rescued, 
however  loved  the  life  to  be  pre- 
Berved? 

And  this  time,  Death  had  laid  his 
seal  on  an  old  man,  full  of  years  and 
honour ;  for  it  was  the  life  of  a  good 
man  that  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
His  life  had  been  a  living  sermon  to 
his  parish,  and  to  his  household ; 
and  the  faith  and  the  humility  of 
l^eir  pastor  would  bear  fruit  when 
he  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just 

€k)nsciou8ne88  returned  to  him 
one  morning  at  early  dawn.  Patty 
happened  to  be  up  and  at  his  bedside ; 
she  slept  in  his  room ;  he  knew  her, 
took  her  hand,  looked  round  the 
room  as  if  in  search  of  his  wife. 
'Mamma  is  sleeping  in  the  spare 
room,'  said  Patty,  with  a  thrill  of  joy 
that  he  was  conscious. 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  as  if  he 
wished  her  to  kiss  him,  which  she 
did  several  times.  She  raised  herself 
at  last,  fearing  that  she  was  tiring 
him ;  but  he  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  in  the  words  with  which  the 

gatriarcbs  of  old  blessed  their  sons, 
e  blessed  her  solemnly,  in  her 
coming  in,  in  her  going  out  for  ever- 
more. Almost  before  the  sound  of 
the  words  had  died  from  his  lips, 
his  features  became  fixed,  his  eyes 
brightened  as  if  it  were  a  vision  from 
tiie  invisible  world  which  greeted 
them,  and  the  loved  spirit  was  fled. 
Patty  wajB  ill : '  It  was  no  wonder,' 
said  the  doctor,  'over  wrought, — 
strength  too  severely  tried,— on  her 
nerves, — ^nature  will  have  her  re- 
venge,— change  of  air,  and  peace, 
will  do  her  good.'  The  rectory  had 
to  be  vacated.  All  the  sad  farewells 
had  to  be  gone  through ;  the  new  in- 
cumbent was  this  muscular  parson, 
as  the  doctor  insisted  upon  calling 
Mm;  and  the  doctor  and  the  panon 
vied  with  each  other  in  delicate  oon- 


sidentiona  for  the  two  ladies.  The 
young  clergyman  was  so  afraid  of 
distressing  them,  one  would  have 
supposed  he  wished  them  never  to 
leave  the  rectory.  Hewas  withtiiem 
daily,  and  constantly  devising  some 
little  plan  for  Patty's  benefit  Her 
ilhiees  only  showed  itself  in  being 
listless  and  weak,  and  in  a  constant 
desire  to  be  left  alona 

'So  you  leave  us  to-morrow,' 
grunted  the  old  doctor,  as  he  entered 
unannounoed  into  tiie  drawing- 
room  of  the  rectory.  It  looked  de- 
solate and  unfomished.  Patty  had 
drawn  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  and 
was  seated  with  her  feet  on  the  fen- 
der, gazing  into  the  dying  embers. 
She  looked  very  desolate  inherde^ 
mourning,  and  she  felt  very  alone  in 
ihe  world. 

'  You  will  be  sure  to  like  Hastings,' 
said  the  doctor,  'and  let  me  1^ 
that  you  are  strong  again^  in  a 
month.' 

'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  shoiild  ever  be 
strong  again,'  sighed  Patty. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  the  old  man, 
takhig  one  of  her  hands, '  oreaehing 
is  not  my  trade :  if  youM  listen,  I 
suspect  the  young  fellow  would 
preach  you  a  better  sermon  than 
I  can.  This  illness  of  yours  is  just 
this :  you  had  a  trouble,  and  more 
people  have  troubles  than  there  are 
that  have  none ;  you  would  not  ieel 
it ;  you'd  crush  it  alone.  Ton  gave  it 
no  outlet,  so  ifs  made  itself  one. 
Your  strength  and  your  spirits  will 
come  back  with  sea  air ;  you've  had 
to  bear  three  hardish  things,  for 
leaving  Grangeham  is  surely  one  ; 
but  there  are  many  happy  days 
awaiting  you  yet' 

'I  had  my  happiness  first,  novr 
it  is  all  trouble.' 

'Not  you;  you've  just  had  a  taste 
of  whaf  s  in  store  for  you.  Well,  I 
must  be  off  to  my  wife,  that  means 
my  cat'  He  came  back  as  he  was 
at  the  door,  and  said  oonfidentiaUy, 
'  I  got  over  my  love  troubles  early  in 
life,  but  I  burnt  my  fingers  so  badly 
I  never  dared  touch  the  fire  again. 
Don't  you  do  that;  go  to  the  fire 
again,  but  look  what  you're  about 
when  you  do.  Good-bye,  God  ble^ 
you!'  He  reached  out  his  hand,  bat 
Ptktiy  lumped  from  her  seat,  and 
kissed  him  afiectionatefy. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  BABINaS  OF  LONDON. 


TWO  hundred  years  ago  a  Peter 
Baring  was  living  at  Groningen, 
in  the  Dutch  proYince  of  Oyeryssel. 
His  son  or  grandson,  Francis,  was 
a  lititheran  minister  at  Bremen, 
until  the  accession  of  William  of 
Orange  to  the  English  throne  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  greater  influence 
as  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in 
London.  John  Baring,  his  son,  was 
founder  of  the  commercial  house, 
now  famous  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Using  the  experience  that 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  in  the 
factories  of  the  continent,  he  set  up 
a  cloth  znanu&ctory  at  Larkbeer,  in 
Devonshire.  Making  money  there, 
he  canae  to  increase  it  in  London ; 
at  first,  merely  sending  his  cloths 
to  the  American  colonies  and  thence 
procuring,  in  exchange,  such  artioles 
as  he  could  be  sure  of  selling  to 
advantage  in  England.  By  strict 
honesty  and  close  business  habits, 
we  are  told,  he  won  the  esteem  of 
merchants  much  greater  than  him- 
self. They  helped  him  on  in  his 
business,  and  before  his  death  he 
too  was  a  merchant  of  wealth  and 
eminence. 

Of  his  four  sons,  Francis,  the 
third,  bom  in  1736,  was  the  most 
notable.  Carefully  trained  during 
childhood  under  his  father's  own 
supervision,  he  was,  in  due  time, 
put  to  school  with  a  Mr.  Coleman, 
author  of  several  mathematical 
treatises  of  some  note  in  their  day. 
Mr.  Coleman's  arithmetic  was  not 
wasted  on  young  Francis  Baring. 
From  him,  it  is  recorded,  the  lad 
'  acquired  the  talent  for  which  he 
was  most  distinguished ;  for  in  cal- 
culations made  on  the  spot,  admit- 
ting of  no  previous  stuay,  he  was 
certainly  considered  as  unequalled.' 
It  is  not  clear  whether,  on  leaving 
school,  he  went  at  once  into  his 
fathers  oflBce  or  first  served  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  great  house 
of  Boehm.  While  yet  a  young 
man  he  became  a  merchant  on  hia 
own  aocoont.  At  first,  ftcm.  the 
time  of  his  other's  deaths  he,  and 


his  eldest   brother  John,  were  in 
partnership,  pushing   the  interest 
of  the  Larkbeer  doth  fieustory,  buy- 
ing, wherever  they  could  be  bought 
most  cheaply,  the  wool,  dye-stufib, 
and  other  raw  material  required  for 
its  operations,  and  finding  a  market 
for  the  cloths  when  they  were  made, 
besides  engaging  in  various  other 
sorts  of  mercantile  enterprise.    Be- 
fore long,  John  Baring  retired  from 
trade  and  went  to  ei^oy  his  wealth 
at   Mount   Badford,    near   Exeter. 
Francis  Baring  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness on  a  vastly  extended   scale. 
Having  married  an  heiress  in  1766, 
he  became  an  East  India  proprietor, 
a  holder  of  bank  stock,  and  a  great 
dealer  in  funds  and  sluures.    He  was 
known  all  through  life  as  '  a  man 
of  consummate  knowledge  and  in- 
flexible  honour.'     'Few   men,'   it 
was  said,   'understood  better  the 
real  interests  of  trade,  and  few  men 
arrived  at  the  highest  rank  of  com- 
mercial life  with    more   unsullied 
integrity.'    Lord  Shelbume  styled 
him  '  the  prince  of  merchants,'  and 
turned  to  him  as  his  chief  and  best 
adviser  on  all  questions  of  com- 
merce and  finance  during  his  brief 
time  of  office.     Pitt,  coming  into 
power  in  1783,  regarded  him  with 
equal  honour.    To  him  he  came  for 
help  in  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
on  matters  of  trade  that  sprang  up 
between  England  and  the  msurgent 
colonies  of  America.    To  him  also 
he  looked  both  in  the  management 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  in 
defence  of  the  government  measures, 
assailed  by  Fox  and  all  the  Whigs. 
Baring  entered  parliament  as  &e 
champion  of  the  Tories  in  1784,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  for  more  than 
twenty  years.    Li  1784,  moreover, 
the   year   of   reorganization    con- 
sequent on  the  passing  of  Pitt's 
famous  bill,  he  became  a  director  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  con- 
tinue during  many  years  its  most 
active  and  influential  governor.    Be 
was  also  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
principal  managen  of  the  Bank  ci 
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England;  and  in  i797f  when  Sir 
William  Pulteney  intax)daood  his 
bill  for  ita  virtual  abolition,  he  wrote 
two  powerful  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  besides  taking  an  energetic 
part  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  was  IJaringwho,  in  1798,  found 
a  place  for  Charles  Lamb  in  the 
India  Office,  the  friend  who  intro- 
duced the  poor  author  to  the  rich 
merchant  being  Jo8eph  Paice,  '  tlie 
most  consistent  living  model  of 
modern  politeness/  as  he  is  called 
in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  He  it  was 
whom  Lamb  once  saw  *  tenderly 
escorting  a  market-woman  w^hom  he 
had  encountered  in  a  shower,  ex- 
alting his  umbrella  over  her  poor 
basket  of  fruit,  that  it  might  receive 
no  damage,  with  as  much  careful- 
ness as  if  she  had  been  a  countess.' 
The  good  man  was  grandson  of  an 
older  Joseph  Paicc,  bom  at  Exeter 
in  1658,  who  became  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  and  was  M.P. 
for  Lyme  Regis  during  many  years. 
Joseph  Paice,  the  younger,  carried 
on  the  business.  To  his  counting- 
house  Lamb  went  from  the  Blu&- 
ooat  School,  to  be  transferred  thence, 
in  1795,  to  the  South  Sea  House,  of 
which  Paice  was  a  director,  before 
settling  down,  throe  years  later,  in 
the  India  Office.  Elia's  good  friend 
was  a  good  friend  to  everybody. 
Paice  spent  all  his  fortune,  some- 
thing over  30,000/.,  in  charitable 
ways.  '  My  whole  annual  income,' 
ho  wrote  in  a  private  note  when  he 
was  about  sixty  years  old,  '  is 
329/.  1 6s.  4'/. ;  out  of  which  I  steadily 
allow  to  my  relations  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances annually  95/.  9s.,  and  to 
established  charities,  over  and  above 
all  incidental  demands  of  a  like 
nature,  357.  2$,  6d, ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, to  defray  property-tax, 
hoard,  apparel,  and  every  incidental 
expense,  is  only  199/.  4.?.  io(/.' 

Joseph  Paice  was  not  a  man  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  In  Francis 
Baring,  however,  he  had  a  steady 
friend  and  counsellor.  Having  ex- 
hausted the  fortune  left  him  by  his 
iiAther,  and  having  no  family  to 
which  to  leave  any  wealth,  Paice  was 
anxious  in  his  old  age  to  turn  into 
ready  money,  which  he  oould  apply 
in  ways  congenial  to  him,  the  re- 


version of  an  estate  in  Kent  to 
which  he  was  heir.  For  many  years 
Baring  urged  him  to  retain  his 
rights.  At  last,  finding  him  resol  ved 
to  take  the  reversion  into  the  market, 
the  great  merchant  bought  it  him- 
self for  20,000/.  That  had  hardly 
been  done  before  the  original  pro* 
prietor  died  suddenly,  and  Baring 
found  himself  master  at  once  of  pro- 
perty that  he  had  expected  to  wait 
several  years  for.  Thereupon  he 
did  what  no  one  but  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  rare  honour, 
would  have  thought  of  doing.  He 
immediately  forwarded  to  his  friend 
a  draft  for  7000/.  '  As  I  have  ma- 
turely considered  every  circum- 
stance that  attaches  to  the  question/ 
he  said  in  the  letter  tliat  went  with 
the  money,  '  the  result  is  what  you 
will  find  enclosed,  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  my  peace  of 
mind  should  remain  without  altera- 
tion. I  will  not  wound  your  deli- 
cacy with  reasons  why  it  should  be 
one  sum  in  preference  to  another; 
but  I  hope  you  will  sujOTer  me  to 
assure  you  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  of  my  family  will  ever  receive 
the  return  of  any  part  of  this  sum, 
either  now  or  hereafter.  With  this 
view  you  will  permit  me  to  request 
an  assurance  from  yourself,  which 
I  know  to  be  sacred,  that  you  will 
not  give  or  bequeath  to  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  my  family  what  ahaii 
exceed  the  value  of  loo/.'* 

Well  might  Baring  be  called  the 
Prince  of  English  merchants.  '  At 
his  death,'  according  to  the  conunon 
and  true  judgment  of  his  friends, 
'  he  was  the  first  merchant  in  Eng- 
land ;  first  in  knowledge  and  talent, 
character  and  opulence.'  '  My  dear 
sir,'  Baring  said  to  Paice  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  18 10,  'we  have 
enjoyed    a    friendship    of    nearly 

*  For  this  interesting  letter,  as  well  us 
for  everything  else  that  is  said  above  about 
the  connection  between  Baring  and  Paice, 
we  are  indebted  to  a  volume  of  'Family 
Pictures,'  by  the  authoi'ess  of  'Maiy 
Powell/  Paioe*s  grandniece.  Several  other 
facts  about  Sir  Francis  Baring  and  his 
sons  are  drawn  from  '  Fifty  Years  in  Both 
Hemispheres ;  or,  Remiuisoences  of  a  Mer^ 
chant's  Life,*  by  Mr.  Vincent  Nolle,  for 
some  time  a  sort  of  agent  of  the  house  in  the 
United  States. 
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seyenfy  years.'  It  was  a  friendsbip 
Tei7  full  of  happiness  to  both  men. 
Paice  eamestly  desired,  it  is-  said, 
that  he  might  not  snrvive  his  oom- 
lade;  and  his  wish  was  curiously 
met  Paice  died  on  the  4ih,  Baring 
on  the  Tith  of  September,  1810. 

Francis  Baring  had  been  made  a 
baronet  in  1793.  He  left  property 
worth  i,ioo,ooo2.  and  a  great  house 
of  business,  to  become  yet  greater  and 
more  remnnerative  in  the  hands  of 
his  sons.  Of  these  sons,  five  in  all, 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  bom  in  1772, 
inheriting  his  father's  baronetcy  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  property, 
took  no  active  share  in  the  business. 
William  and  George,  the  youngest, 
passed  most  of  their  busy  years  in 
India.  Alexander  and  Henry  took 
charge  of  the  London  establishment 
Henry's  share  in  the  management, 
however,  was  of  short  duration. 
He  was  a  great  gambler  and  an  al- 
most constant  frequenter  of  the 
gaming  tables  of  Baden  Baden,  and 
other  towns  on  the  continent 
Therein  he  made  money,  but  it  was 
not  wealth  that  could  add  to  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Baring  Bro- 
thers. Therefore  he  was  soon  in- 
duced to  retire  from  business ;  and 
for  eighteen  years  the  exclusive 
direction  of  affairs  was  with  Alex- 
ander, the  second  son. 

Alexander  Baring  was  bom  on 
the  a  7th  of  October,  1774.  He  was 
educated  partly  in  Germany  and 
partly  in  England,  before  being 
placed,  for  commercial  schooling, 
in  the  great  Amsterdam  house  of 
Hope  and  Company,  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago  the  greatest  mer- 
cantile and  banking  establishment 
intheworld.*^  The  youngest  partner 
in  that  house  was  Peter  Csesar 
Labouchere,  whose  friendship  for 

*  The  hoQse  had  been  fonnded  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Henry 
Hope,  a  Scotsman  bom  in  Boston,  who, 
early  in  life,  settled  in  Amsterdam.  In 
Baring's  time  it  comprised  several  members 
of  the  fiimily,  the  principal  being  three 
brothers,  grandsons  of  old  Henry  Hope: 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  Amsterdam ;  Henry 
Philip,  who  resided  sometimes  at  the 
Hague  and  sometimes  in  EngUnd;  and 
Thomas,  best  known  as  *  Furniture  Hope,' 
the  famous  writer  on  furniture  and  cos- 
tumes, and  father  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

YOL.  IX.— NO.  IJl. 


young  Baring  lasted  through  life. 
In  1796,  he  married  the  young 
man's  sister  Dorothy,  and  by  her 
became  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Taunton. 

The  French  occupation  of  Hol- 
land, under  Pichegru,  brought  the 
Hopes  to  England,  and  put  an  end 
to  Alexander  Baring's  employment 
in  their  office.  Having  mastered 
the  whole  mystery  of  European 
commerce,  he  next  determined  to 
make  personal  observation  of  the 
younger  commerce  of  America.  His 
father  sanctioned  the  project;  but 
urged  him  to  be  careful  on  two 
points— to  buy  no  waste  lands  in 
the  New  World,  and  not  to  bring  a 
wife  thence.  'Uncultivated  lands,' 
said  shrewd  Sir  Francis,  'can  be 
more  readily  bought  than  sold 
again ;  and  a  wife  is  best  suited  to 
the  home  in  which  she  has  been 
brought  up,  and  cannot  be  formed 
or  trained  a  second  time.'  The 
young  man,  however,  followed 
neither  piece  of  advice.  In  1798, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Bingham,  a  rich  merchant 
and  influential  senator,  who  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  900,000  dollars 
to  his  son-in-law.  He  also  made 
wise  investment  of  a  great  deal  of 
money,  some  30,000?.  or  40,000/.,  in 
purchasing  and  improving  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maine,  soon  greatly  increased  in 
value  by  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  United  States. 

Alexander  Baring  spent  four  or 
five  years  in  America ;  there  having 
General  Washington  for  one  of  his 
friends.  When  he  was  about  thirty 
he  returned  to  England,  to  settle 
down  as  chief  adviser  of  his  father 
—soon  as  chief  manager  on  his  own 
account— in  the  London  business. 
His  wealth  and  his  good  sense  made 
him,  in  spite  of  some  personal  dis- 
advantages, as  great  a  &vourite  in 
the  fashionable  as  in  the  commercial 
world.  Miss  Berry,  whose  charm- 
ing'Journals' were  published  the 
other  day,  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner 
on  the  26Uiof  March,  1808.  He  was, 
she  said,  'rather  a  heavy-looking 
young  man,  with  a  hesitating  man- 
ner; hut  very  clear  in  his  ideas^ 
and  unassuming  in  his  manners.' 
a  B 
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Soon  the  whole  world  had  proof 
of  the  strong  will  and  wonderful 
power  of  organization  that  were  be- 
neath that  modest  exterior.  Witti 
Alexander  Baring*s  supremacy  be- 
gan the  European  fame  and  influ- 
ence of  the  house  of  Baring.  The 
young  merchantrprinoe  at  once 
brought  his  wisdom  to  bear  on  every 
question  affecting  the  commercial 
welfare  of  England.  Entering  Par- 
liamenti  as  member  for  Taunton,  in 
1806,  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the 
great  financiers  and  economists  of 
half  a  century  ago.  His  stutter  and 
oratorical  deficiency  lessened  the 
weight  of  his  counsels;  but  they 
were  idways  listened  to  with  respect, 
and  very  often  followed.  In  the 
budget  of  181 1,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  money  by  levying 
a  tax  of  a  penny  a  poimd  on  all 
ootton-wool  imported  from  all  dis- 
tricts saye  British  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  Baring  showed  that  the 
measure  would  be  fraught  with  two- 
fold evil;  that  it  would  deprive 
England  of  great  quantities  of 
American  cotton,  even  then  found 
fur  more  desirable  than  any  that 
oould  be  got  from  the  East  or  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that,  in  keeping 
American  cotton  out  of  England,  it 
would  encourage  American  manu- 
fiftotures,  and  so  cause  further  in- 
jury to  our  trade.  The  foolish 
scheme  was  withdrawn  in  that  year^ 
and,  on  its  revival  in  18 13,  being 
again  opposed  by  Baring  and  his 
fellow-thmkers,  it  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Baring  was 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  other 
questions  about  America.  In  181  a 
he  supported  Henry  Brougham  in 
his  opposition  to  the  famous  Orders 
in  Council  of  1807  and  1809,  direct- 
ing stringent  search,  in  all  foreign 
vessels,  for  English  seamen  and 
contraband  articles.  Those  orders, 
it  was  urged,  had  already  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  oommeit^ial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  were  the  cause  of  much 
needless  mis^  to  great  numbers 
of  British  subjects.  They  were  soon 
after  made  the  excuse  for  the  Ameri- 
can declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Baring  pointed  this  out,  and  found 


in  it  'good  reason  for  oondenmiDg 
the  ministry.  As  war  had  been 
brought  about,  however,  he  msistGd 
that  it  must  be  cairied  through  with 
zeal.  He  boldly  advocated  the 
blockading  of  all  the  ports  of  tiie 
United  States ;  and  when  peace  bad 
been  negotiated,  in  December,  1814, 
he  angrily  denounced  the  nego- 
tiators for  Bupineness.  The  wisdom 
of  his  oomplaintB  has  been  sinoe 
abundantly  proved  by  the  fretiuent 
disputes  oonoeming  right  of  search 
in  the  case  of  American  vessels. 

In  all  the  commercial  legislation 
of  the  latter  part  of  George  IH-'s 
reign,  and  the  whole  of  George 
iy.*s,  Baring  took  an  influentia] 
part  In  18 14,  he  led  the  Opposi- 
tion in  a  measure  for  establish- 
ing the  price  at  which  foreign  com 
might  be  imported,  that  price  being 
paid  for  the  protection  of  English 
grain.  Therein  he  foiled.  Next 
year  he  succeeded  in  his  resistance 
of  the  income  tax.  In  i8ai,  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  resump- 
tion of  Bank  payments,  he  advo- 
cated a  modification  of  the  estar 
blished  rules  r^arding  currency. 
Something  must  be  done,  he  said, 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an 
increasing  population,  driven  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  through  scard^ 
of  floating  coin,  and  in  the  absence 
of  its  equivalent  in  paper.  'No 
country  before  ever  presented  the 
continuance  of  so  extraordinary  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  living  under  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  valne  of 
money  and  decrease  in  the  valne  of 
the  productions  of  the  x)eople.'  On 
this  occasion.  Baring  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  financial  embanassments  of  the 
countij,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for 
the  evil.  In  this,  and  in  other  eflbrts 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  c^^ 
lency,  however,  he  fiuled. 

In  the  management  of  his  own 
commercial  a&us  he  certainly  did 
not  fail.  The  greatest  proof  of  his 
influence  in  the  moneta^  world  ap- 
peared in  x8i8.  'There  are  six 
great  Powers  in  Europe— England, 
France,  Bussia,  Austiria,  Fmssia, 
and  Baring  Brothers,'  said  the  Due 
de  Biohelieu  in  that  year ;  and  with 
reason.  Baring  had  just  negotiated 
for  the  French  Government  a  loan 
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of  27^238,938  francs,  in  5  per  cent, 
lentes,  at  a  .late  of  67  fiancs  to  the 
TOO.  By  that  means  the  restored 
Bonrbons  were  able  to  buy  off  the 

Srojected  occupation  of  France  for 
ye  years  by  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
Austrian  troops,  and  the  conyention 
of  Aix-la-Cbiapelle  was  brought 
about.  Baring's  'power,' howeyer, 
did  not  end  there.  The  sudden  issue 
of  State  paper  for  the  loan  of 
27,000,000  francs  caused  a  depres- 
sion of  the  Funds  from  67  to  58,  and 
consequently  gave  room  for  much 
wild  speculation,  and  made  certain 
the  failure  of  many  honest  traders. 
Baring  thereupon  persuaded  Riche- 
lieu to  annul  the  contract  for  half 
of  his  loan,  and  at  the  same  time 
Induced  the  bankers  who  had  joined 
"With  him  in  effecting  it— the  Hopes 
and  the  Rothschilds  being  the  prin- 
cipal—to agree  to  the  surrender. 
That  restored  the  funds  to  some- 
thing like  their  proper  condition. 
All  through  the  conferences  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baring  was  in  attendance  to  answer 
questions,  giye  advice,  and  see  that 
the  decisions  arrived  at  were  in 
accordance  with  sound  monetary 
principles. 

From  that  time  the  chief  business 
of  the  House  of  Baring  Brothers  lay 
in  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans. 
Throughout  Europe  it  was  second 
only  to  the  Rothschilds ;  among  the 
Ajnerican  states  it  had  the  pre- 
eminence. Nearly  all  the  merit  of 
this  must  be  assigned  to  Alexander 
Baring.  Having  brought  the  house, 
however,  to  the  highest  piteh  of  its 
greatness,  he  retired  from  all  active 
part  in  its  direction  when  he  was 
only  fifty-four  years  old.  One  of 
his  nephews,  Mr.  John  Baring, 
had,  in  1823,  joined  with  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  an  American,  in  esta- 
blishing a  large  commission-agency 
in  Boston.  Another  nephew,  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  house  of  Hope, 
at  Amsterdam.  In  1825,  on  the 
advice  of  his  brother-in-law,  Peter 
Labouchere,  Alexander  Baring  re- 
solved to  take  into  partnership  with 
him  his  son  Fiands,  both  his 
nephews,  and  Joshua  Bates  as  well ; 
and  three  years  later,  in  1828,  find- 
ing that  the  young  men  worked 


well,  he  left  the  business  altogether 
in  their  hands,  surrendering  his 
part  in  the  management,  and  ai>- 

E)inting  as  a  substitute  his  son-in- 
w,  Mr.  Humphrey  Si  John  Mild- 
may.  Henceforth  the  house  was 
known  as  Baring  and  Company,  to 
have  for  its  principal  directors, 
during  more  than  thirty  years,  Mr 
Joshua  Bates,  who  died  in  1864,* 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  the  present 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Hunting- 
don. 

As  early  as  1811,  Alexander 
Baring  had  been  rich  enough  to 
buy  an  estate  at  Shoreham  for 
ioo,ooo2.  He  adorned  it  with  al- 
most the  choicest  priyate  collec- 
tion of  paintings  to  be  found  in 
England.  He  was  reputed  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  pictures ;  if  now 
and  then  he  made  mistakes,  his 
error  was  shared  by  other  compe- 
tent critics.  Of  this  an  instance 
occurs  in  Tom  Moore's  'Diary,* 
where,  by  the  way,  we  find  ample 
proof  of  the  witty  poet's  liking  for 

♦  Bales  was  bora  at  Weymouth,  near 
Boston,  in  1788.  For  several  years,  be- 
ginning with  1803,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
great  American  house  of  W.  R.  and  W. 
Gray.  In  1815  or  18 16,  his  employers 
sent  him  as  confidential  agent  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  Returning  to  Boston,  a  few 
years  later,  he  soon  entered  into  partnership 
with  John  Baring,  each  partner  providing 
30,000/.,  with  which  to  start  the  business, 
from  1825,  when  the  business  was  merged 
into  that  of  Baring  and  Co.,  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in 
London.  For  many  years  he  was  in  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Coleridge,  and  during 
that  period  Bates's  drawing-room  was  a 
fiimous  haunt  of  the  admirers  of  the  great 
thinker  and  greater  talker.  Another  of 
Joshua  Bates's  fiiTourites  was  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  dose  and  trustful  friend- 
ship existing  before  1848  between  the 
wealthy  merchant  and  the  modest  i-efogee 
continued,  without  hindrance,  we  are  as- 
sured, after  the  refugee  had  become  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  Among  many  other 
proofs  of  his  benevolent  disposition,  Bates 
spent  50,000  dollars  in  buying  some  of  the 
best  European  books  for  the  free  library 
of  Boston,  and  sent  over  another  sum  of 
50,oco  dollars  to  be  funded  for  its  benefit, 
the  interest  being  eveiy  year  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  more  books.  He  died  on  the 
34th  Sept.  1864,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to 
his  only  surviving  child,  Madame  Van  de 
Weyer,  wife  of  the  Belgian  ambassador. 
2    B   2 
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the  good  dinners  and  the  good  so- 
ciety to  be  met  with  at  l£e  mer- 
chant's table.  One  day  in  June, 
1829,  says  Moore,  'Mrs.  Baring 
showed  me  some  new  pictures  that 
Bfiuring  had  just  bought  She  told 
me  of  a  picture  of  Bembrandt  that 
Baring  once  bought  at  a  very  large 

?rice,  which  used  to  make  Sir 
homas  Lawrence  unhappy,  from 
its  being  a  finer  Bembrandt  than 
that  of  Angerstein.  After  contem- 
plating it,  howcTer,  for  several  hours 
one  day,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  too  highly  finished  to  be 
a  genuine  Bembrandt ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  opinion  of  his,  the 
picture  fell  in  value  instantly.'  At 
another  time,  a  picture  which  Baring 
had  paid  5000/.  for,  as  a  Correggio, 
was  in  like  manner  declared  an  imi- 
tation, and  accordingly  reduced  in 
price  to  500/.  or  less.  In  1836, 
Baring  made  a  splendid  addition  to 
his  gallery,  by  purchasing  Lord 
Badstock's  collection,  including  a 
Titian,  priced  at  1800  guineas,  and 
a  Giorgione  at  700. 

In  other  ways  Baring  showed  an 
enlightened  taste  and  dispoBition. 
His  father  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Institution 
in  1806.  In  1825  the  son  was 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of  the 
London  University,  just  founded  at 
a  cost  of  30,000^.  In  1828  he  pre- 
sided at  a  festival  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern  in  celebration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Ck)rporation  Acts. 
It  was  through  him,  moreover, 
though  more  for  commercial  than 
any  other  reasons,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  induced,  in  the  following 
year,  to  abandon  a  project  for  bring- 
mg  all  the  Friendly  Societies  in 
England  under  the  management  of 
the  Government.  This  measure 
gave  umbrage  to  great  numbers, 
and,  after  vainly  petitioning  on 
the  matter,  they  decided  upon  a 
system  of  coercion.  On  the  morn- 
ing before  the  bill  was  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  bills  were  posted  all  over 
the  country  requesting  all  who  had 
any  money  invested  through  the 
agency  of  Friendly  Societies  to  draw 
it  out  if  the  obnoxious  bill  was  made 
law.  As  the  total  deposits  for  the 
whole  kingdom  were  very  heavy, 
that  proposal  caused  much  excite- 


ment in  the  money  maiicet  There- 
fore, in  the  evening,  when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  brought  forward  his  bill.  Baring 
rose  and  protested.  '  Does  my  right 
honourable  friend  know  what  he  is 
doing?  This  morning  I  was  asto- 
nished to  find  the  Funds  fallen  two 
per  cent.,  with  no  apparent  reason 
for  the  fall.  Then  I  found  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  determination  of 
these  depositors  to  withdraw  all 
their  money  from  public  use.  Sir, 
this  is  a  very  serious  measure,  very 
serious  indeed.  I  trust  the  Hou^e 
will  not  endorse  it  without  grave 
consideration.'  The  result  of  that 
speech  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bill,  and  the  substitution  for  it,  next 
session,  of  another,  framed  by  the 
delegates  of  the  iViendly  Societies 
themselves. 

Alexander  Baring  began  political 
life  as  a  Whig,  the  friend  and  sup- 

Jorter  of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
ohn  Bussell,  and  other  liberal  re- 
formers. Soon  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  however,  he  changed 
his  policy.  He  was  alarmed  at  the 
growing  excitement  of  the  English 
people  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentarv  reform.  '  It  is  impossible,' 
he  said,  in  November,  1829,  *far 
rich  capitalists  to  remain  in  a  coun- 
try exposed  to  tumultuary  meetings. 
Great  numbers  of  manufiausturen 
have  been  brought  to  this  country 
at  various  times  from  other  coun- 
tries, some  to  escape  civil  and  some 
religious  persecutions.  But  there  is 
no  persecution  so  fatal  as  a  mob 
persecution.  Every  other  persecu- 
tion it  is  possible  to  find  some  means 
of  softemng;  but  mob  persecution 
is  unrelenting  and  implacable.  Des- 
potism itself  is  to  be  preferred  to 
mob  persecution.*  Therefore  he 
went  over  to  the  side  of  despotism. 
For  his  opposition  to  the  Beform 
Bill  his  windows  were  broken  in 
1 831,  and  from  that  year  he  sided 
on  all  questions  with  ihe  Tories. 

On  the  formation  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel's  new  government  in  1S34, 
Baring  took  office  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of 
the  Mint.  In  April,  1835,  be  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  Henceforth,  with  one 
famous  exception,  he  took  no  pro- 
minent part  in  public  afibirs. 
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The  exception  was  in  184 1.  On 
PeePs  return  to  power  in  that  year 
the  most  pressing  business  before 
him  related  to  a  question  on  which 
Baring  had  had  much  to  say  seven* 
and-thirty  years  before.  One  of  his 
complaints  at  the  way  in  which 
peace  had  been  established  with 
America  in  18 14  concerned  the 
question  as  to  the  north-eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States 
from  British  America.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  from  an  inadvertence  in 
drawing  up  the  treaty  of  1783,  it 
being  there  left  doubtful  which  of 
two  lines  of  highlands  were  to  form 
the  separation.  Hence  there  was 
debateable  ground  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles'  breadth,  and  with  an 
entire  area  of  6  j  5  0,000  acres.  This 
was  one  of  the  grounds  of  quarrel 
in  18 1 1,  and  in  the  pacification  of 
1 814  Baring  found  great  fault  with 
the  negotiators  for  leaving  the  ques- 
tion still  unsettled.  They  had  re- 
ferred it  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  For  seven- 
teen years  his  Majesty  studied,  or 
pretended  to  study,  the  question 
without  arriving  at  any  decision. 
At  last,  in  1831,  he  proposed  to  re- 
ject both  lines  and  take  for  boun- 
dary line  the  stream  of  the  river 
St  John,  thus  giving  to  England 
2,636,1 60  of  the  disputed  acres.  To 
this  suggestion  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
readily  acceded ;  President  Jackson 
and  the  American  Government  also 
approved  of  it,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  raised  by  certain 
demagogues  in  the  United  States, 
who,  eager  to  have  all  the  territory 
in  their  own  hands,  declared  that 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
exceeded  bis  authority  in  proposing 
a  third  line,  that  nothing  came  of 
it.  Over  and  over  again  the  English 
Goyernment  sought  to  effect  an 
arrangement,  but  the  Americans 
were  obstinate.  The  dispute  lasted 
ten  years,  and  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
resumed  power  in  1 841,  it  seemed 
almost  certain  to  end  in  war.    Peel, 


however,  determined  to  make  one 
more  peaceful  effort  He  appointed 
Lord  Ashburton  to  proceed  to 
Washington,  and  there  effect,  if  it 
was  any  how  possible,  some  sort  of 
settlement  'Lord Ashburton,' says 
Mr.  Thomas  CoUey  Grattan,  who 
took  part  in  the  negotiation, '  was  a 
nobleman  well  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion, from  his  connection  by  mar- 
riage and  property  with  the  United 
States.  He  was  not  a  trained  am- 
bassador, but  his  general  knowledge 
of  business,  straightforwardness,  and 
good  sense,  were  qualities  far  more 
valuable  than  those  to  be  generally 
found  in  professional  diplomatists, 
whose  proceedings  so  often  embroil 
instead  of  conciliating.'  Lord  Ash- 
burton proceeded  to  the  United 
States  in  March,  184a.  There  many 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  him  were  his  personal 
friends,  and  his  arguments  took 
effect  He  effected  a  compromise 
yet  more  favourable  to  England 
than  that  designed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlancb,  Great  Britain  being 
left  in  possession  of  3,370,000  acres, 
America  of  3 ,4 1 3 ,000.  This  was  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  or  the  Ash- 
burton Treaty,  signed  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1842. 

Lord  Ashburton  died,  seventy- 
four  years  old,  on  the  13  th  of  May, 
1848.  His  son,  William  Bingham 
Baring,  who  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
commerce,  and  the  second  son,  Fran- 
cis, who  became  Lord  Ashburton  a 
few  years  ago,  soon  retired  from 
business.  The  Barings  still  flourish 
and  draw  money,  through  commer- 
cial channels,  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world;  but  of  the  living  we 
have  not  here  to  speak,  and  if  we 
had,  perhaps  nothing  more  impor- 
tant, as  regards  their  mercantile 
history,  could  be  said  than  that  they 
are  good  and  zealous  followers  of 
the  system  of  money-making  esta- 
blished by  old  Sir  Francis  Baring 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Baron  Ash- 
burton. 

H.  R.  F.  B. 
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.  THE  BOMANOE  OF  AN  EYENING  PABTY. 


TWENTY-TWO  yean  ago,  a  mid- 
dle-class eyeniog  par^  was  to 
most  of  those  immediately  oonoerned, 
as  unromantio  an  afifair  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  To  the  givers  thereof, 
for  example,  it  involved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prosaic  trouble  and 
annoyance.  The  host  grumbled  then, 
as  now,  when  he  came  home  from 
business  and  found  the  house 
arrived  at  the  ultimate  crisis  of 
methodical  madness,— the  library 
given  up  to  ices  and  lemonade,  the 
dining-room  table  unnaturally  elon- 
gated and  covered  with  all  kinds  of 
extraordinary  looking  and  highly 
decorated  comestibles,  and  the  hand- 
some drawing-room  fumitnie  uoac- 
countably  translated  and  condensed 
into  a  hoUand-covered  floor,  a  line 
of  rout-seats  round  tlie  walls,  and 
the  piano  poked  into  the  farthest 
available  comer.  The  hostess  and 
her    daughters     were    of    course 

S lunged  into  the  very  depths  of 
espair  because  something  of  vital 
importance  had  not  arrived  that  was 
promised  to  be  sent  by  five  o'clock 
at  latest  Infinite  vexation  of  spirit 
was  suffered  because  the  Highflights 
had  sent  an  apology  at  the  last 
moment,  and  because  the  Browns 
had  unreasonably  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  with  them  their 
cousins,  the  Misses  Smith,  and  they 
were  overdone  with  young  ladies 
idready.    Also,  to   make   it   more 

Srovoking,  that  delightful  Mr. 
richton,  who  danced  so  well,  and 
sang  so  finely,  and  talked  so  charm- 
ingly, and  who  had  promised  to 
bring  a  friend  of  similar  delightful- 
ness  with  him,  was  actually  obliged 
to  go  off  that  very  day,  to  8outhsea« 
on  some  business  connected  with 
that  tiresome  War  Office.  Then 
again,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  either  the  hostess's  new;  vel- 
vet dress  would  not  '  meet '  at  the 
waist— a  compromise  having  to  be 
effected  with  pins  at  the  very  instant 
that  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall 
door  gave  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
tiie  earliest  guest»— or  else  that 
Bome  accident  had  happened  to  the 


young  ladies'  tulle  skirts,  their  deli- 
cate lily-of-the-valley  wreaths,  or 
their  sashes,  or  their  shoes,  or  their 
bouquets,  which  hindered  that  en- 
tire perfection  of  toilette  for  which 
they  nad  striven  with  infinite  ardour 
for  many  days  before,  and  which 
fihortooming  more  than  a  'little 
dashed  their  spirits'  accordingly. 

Then,  from  the  guests'  point  of 
view : — ^how  many  faihers  of  f amiliea 
among  them  had  pitifully  bewailed 
the  dismal  necessity  of  leaving  their 
00^  dining-rooms  and  evening 
papers  —  investing  themsdvea  in 
chilly  waistcoats  and  stiff  neokclotha 
instead  of  the  ccnnfortable,  weU- 
wom  garments  of  every-day  life, 
and  going  forth  from  the  warm, 
home  atmosphere  first  into  the 
dark,  damp  night,  and  then  into  the 
blinding  glitter  and  deafening  babUe 
of  a  crowded  assemblv!  How  many 
a  mother  had  suffered  sundry  pangs 
of  apprehension,  and  a  steady  bur- 
den of  anxiety,  for  days  pasty  over 
the  difficulties  of  some  home-made 
decorations  for  her  daughters,  in- 
volving a  desperate  conflict  between 
the  cheap  and  the  tasteful,  the 
economical  and  the  becoming  1 

As  for  those  to  whom  'going 
out'  was  a  matter  of  habit  and 
routine,  and  large  parties  the 
nightly  condition  of  their  lives,  they 
were  the  very  people  to  whom  the 
whole  affair  was  most  conunonplaoe 
and  prosaic.  And  in  fact,  viewing 
the  subject  from  this  point,  there 
arises  a  perplexing  question,  namely 
— Why  do  people  take  so  mu<£ 
trouble  to  give  what  it  seems  to 
cost  other  people  just  as  much 
trouble  to  accept  ? 

But  it  is  a  onenaided  view  of  the 
matter,  to  say  the  truth.  Social  in- 
tercourse is  an  advantage  not  to 
be  slighted ;  and  it  is  a  poor  phik>- 
sophy  which  contents  itself  with 
sneering  at  even  mistaken  efforts 
to  attain  that  which  is  so  whole- 
some in  itself,  and,  under  fovourable 
conditions,  so  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults. Some  day,  doubtless,  we 
shall  succeed  in  learning  from  our 
past  Mures,  and  rise  to  'higher 
things'  in  thw  department  of  life^ 
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on  the  'dead  ashes'  of  many  dismal 
and  profiilesB  reunion$  that  have 


gone  before. 

At  present,  howerer,  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  are  gaining  mnch 
gronnd.  The  ordinary  evening 
party  of  1866  is  yery  similar  to  its 
ancestor  of  1844.  Except  that 
polkas  were  then  just  coming  into 
nshjon,  whereas  they  are  now  ont 
of  that  charmed  region;  that  the 
slow,  gracefal,  German  waltz  had 
not  yet  giren  place  to  the  yiolently- 
awkward  exercise  called  the  vaUe  a 
deux  temps ;  that  the  skirts  were  lees 
ezpansiye  and  head-dresses  less 
ponderous  than  now ;  that  the  yonng 
ladies  were,  perhaps,  a  little  shyer 
in  look  and  speech,  and  that  it 
wonld  have  certainly  caused  con- 
siderable astonishment  if  any  of 
them  had  nsed  slang  expressions, 
or  began  to  talk  in  the  *  fast '  fashion 
which  is  now  so  little  uncommon  as 
hardly  to  aronse  snrprise  in  any  one 
who  is  not  yery  unsophisticated — 
eixeept  fbr  these  points  of  difference 
appearances  were  yery  much  the 
fiame,— things  went  on  in  an  almost 
identical  routine,  and  were  appa- 
rently guided  by  similar  principles 
to  those  which  may  regulate  any 
itoilar  proceedings  to-night,  or  to- 
morrow night,  or  some  night  next 
week.  And,  therefore,  any  descrip- 
tion would  be  supererogatory— no 
tutoring  of  the  imagination  is  at  all 
required,  in  order  to  transport  the 
reader  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frampton,  of  Leicester 
Terrace,  B^;ent's  Park,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  an  evening  pejrty  given  by 
fhem  to  their  friendjB  and  acquaint- 
ance in  the  month  of  December, 

1844. 

Dancing  was  going  on  with  great 
spirit  in  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms, 
while  in  the  other,  the  guests  sat  and 
conversed  together,  or  looked  at 
the  prints  and  drawings  (there 
were  no  stereoscopes,  no  popular 
photographs,  even,  in  those  days!) 
scattered  on  the  table,  or  stood  and 
watched  the  dancers,  according  to 
fheir  several  tastes  and  inclinations. 
This  comparatively  quiet  and  pas- 
sive section  of  the  gay  throng  was 
chiefly  composed  of  middle-aged  or 
elderly  people.  Not  altogether, 
however.     Two  or  three  yonng 


ladies  were  chatting  busily  and 
merrily  together,  on  a  sofo;  and 
one  evidently  very  happy  young 
man  had  secured  a  tete-a-tete  talk 
with  a  fair  damsel,  over  whom  chair 
he  was  bending  with  chivalrous  de- 
votion. A  dark' haired  girl  was  sit- 
ting half-shadowed  by  the  sweeping 
drapery  of  the  portiere,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  book ;  and  near  her, 
a  young  man  was  talking  to  an  older 
one,  while  leaning  against  one  side 
of  the  archway  which  connected  the 
two  rooms. 

'So  I  hear  you  are  probably 
going  to  India,  after  all,  Hamilton,' 
said  the  elder  gentleman.  '  It's  ra- 
ther a  sudden  idea,  isn't  it?' 

'Quite  sudden — like  the  oflEer 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  of  an  appoint- 
ment worth  eight  hundred  a  year,  to 
begm  with.' 

'Hum!  That's  tempting,  cer- 
tainly. You  might  go  on  working 
a  good  many  years  here  before  you 
made  half  as  much.' 

'I  know.  And  in  fiict,  it's  so 
unusual  a  prospect^  that  I  believe 
I  shall  not  let  it  slip.  I  have  to  de- 
cide within  a  fortnight,  and  start 
in  a  month  if  I  go.' 

'  The  worst  of  it  is  the  climate  and 
its  effects.  It's  not  only  exile,  but 
possible  loss  of  health  that  you  have 
to  encounter,  you  see.  You  do  not 
arrive  at  your  eight  hundred  a  year 
without  some  sacrifice,  after  all.' 

'What  do  you  arrive  at  with- 
out sacrifice?'  the  young  man  said, 
with  a  peculiar  look  and  tone,  half 
sarcastic,  half  careless.  'Everything 
is  bought  at  a  price  more  or  less  ex- 
ceeding its  real  value  in  this  world, 
it  seems  to  me.  We  are  bound  to 
pay  for  what  we  have,  in  one  way 
or  another;  and  it  isn't  worti^ 
while  haggling  over  the  terms, 
even  if  they  appear  rather  extra- 
vagant?' 

'You  may  make  too  great  a 
sacrifice,'  returned  the  other,  in  his 
matter-of-fact  way— 'health,  for  in- 
stance. What  could  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  that  first  of  temporal 
blessings?' 
•   '  Well— two  or  three  thousand  a 

Sir  (and  I  should  get  that,  you 
ow,  by  the  time  I  was  used  quite 
up)  woTdd  go  a  good  way  to  make 
even  an  invalid'slife  comfortableand 
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desinble.  No— I  don't  see  thst  the 
prioe,  80  &r,  is  too  exorbitant' 

*  Ahl  yon  talk  like  one  who  has 
neyer  known  the  want  of  health  and 
strength.' 

'Or  who  has  nenrer  done  much 
good  with  them/  Hamilton  said, 
again  with  a  slightly  saroastio  ex- 
pression. '  If  a  man  doesn't  do  the 
best  he  can  with  his  possessions, 
perhaps  the  sooner  they're  taken 
from  him  the  better.' 

'I  don't  qnite  understand  yon/ 
the  old  gentleman  said— and  indeed 
onoe  or  twice  before,  he  had  looked 
somewhat  mystified  at  bis  bompar 
nion'sdisooorse.  And  here  the  young 
lady  with  dark  hair  who  sat  so  near 
them  that  she  could  not  but  hear  all 
that  passed,  gave  a  rapid,  unnoticed 
glance  at  the  two  6f)eaker8,  and^  a 
quickly  repressed  smile  just  curved 
tbe  comers  of  her  very  expressiye 
mouth.  'It  seems  to  me,'  he  went 
on,  '  that  you've  done  very  well  all 
your  life— youVe  acquitted  yourself 
more  than  creditably  in  all  vou've 
undertaken.  No  one  who  knows 
you  well  would  say  you've  misused 
any  of  your  good  gifts.  A  good 
son,  a  good  man  of  business,  a 
good ' 

'Stop,  I  beseech  you !' his  young 
friend  said,  laughing.  'Don't  let 
me  suppose  I'm  listening  to  my  own 
too  flattering  epitaph,  already!* 

'Not  flattering— not  a  bit  of  it 
It's  plain  truth,'  persisted  the  other. 
'  I  should  like  to  ask  your  mother ; 
—by  the  way,  what  does  s^  say  to 
this  India  scheme?' 

The  young  man's  face  changed— 
the  furtive  fun  went  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  looked  grave  and  earnest 
enough  as  he  answered,  simply — 

'  She  says  nothing  against  it  Shr 
is  content  that  I  should  go.' 

'  Ah,  I  dam  say  1  She  sees  tt  e 
advantage  of  the  thing  for  you.  and 
so  is  willing  to  take  her  share  of  the 
sacrifice.    I  know  how  much ' 

'  I  fancy  the  dance  is  over  for  this 
time,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  way,' 
interposed  his  companion,  moving 
from  the  position  he  had  main- 
tained 80  long.  And,  as  he  did  so,  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes  were  once  again 
lifted  from  the  book  they  had  been 
drooped  over,  and  looked  up  nt  him 
with  irrepressible  interest    Again« 


only  for  a'  momoit— fe  the  yoimg 
lady's  shy  glance  chanced  this  time 
to  be  intercepted  by  the  very  object 
of  her  observation— and  altfaoogh 
his  quiet,  grave,  considering  regud 
was  not  of  an  aburming  or  ahashing 
nature,  it  was  quite  enough  to  cause 
her  eyes  to  dioop  again  with  elec- 
trical despatch,  n^iile  a  wann  cobnr 
stole  into  the  dieeks  that  jost  be- 
fore were  so  noticeably  pale.  And 
straightway  she  left  her  seat,  snd 
went  to  the  table,  over  which  she 
leaned,  inspecting  books  and  prints 
with  scrupulously  attentive  interest, 
and  conversing  tiiereon  with  a  lady 
friend  already  similarly  engaged. 

The  conference  between  the  two 
gentlemen  was  effectonlly  bn^en 
up,  for  not  only  had  the  music 
OMsed,  and  the  throng  of  dancen 
come  su^^ing  into  ihb  sometime 
quiet  room,  but  now  ensued  the 
overwhelming  descent  of  Mis. 
Frampton  upon  the  interlocutcKn. 

'Mr.  Crosbyl  ^^wn^**  yon  join  a 
rubber,  down  stairs  ?'  to  the  elder- 
and  a  more  peremptory, '  Mr.  Blake, 
you  must  allow  me  to  introdnoe 
you  to  a  partner,*  to  the  younger, 
must  in  any  case  have  put  an  end 
to  the  au-d-tete.  Mr.  Oosby  was 
not  indifEerent  to  the  idea  of  whist, 
and  betook  himself  forthwith  to  the 
region  thereof,  and  the  hostess  laid 
a  gentie  touch  on  the  arm  of  her 
remaining  victim,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  looked  a  very  unwilling  ona 

'  It's  no  use  introducing  me  to  a 
partner,'  he  said  eagerly,  '  for  I 
never  dance — ^I  do  it  so  badly.  I 
can't  waltz,  and  I've  forgotten  all 
the  figures  of  the  quadrilles,  and  I 
know  nothii^  about  this  new 
twisting^bout  polka  thing.  Make 
me  useful  in  some  other  vnj, 
please.' 

But  Mrs.  Frampton  was  inflex- 
ible. 

'You  can  walk  through  a  qua- 
drille—every young  man  can  do 
that,'  she  said,  sternly—'  and  there 
are  two  or  three  girls  who  have  not 
been  dancing,  for  want  of  partners. 
We  are  rather  short  of  gentlemen 
to-night,  and  I  assure  you  I  eipect 
that  every  man  will  do  his  duty  on 
this  occasion.' 

It  was  impossible  to  make  fdrtber 
objection,  after  this,  and  Hamilton 
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Blake  resigned  himself  into  her 
hands.  He  saw  her  keen,  compre- 
hensiYe  glance  at  the  partneivless 
ladies  she  had  alluded  to— the 
three  talking  together — and  the 
pale,  dark-eyed  girl  who  in»  still 
looking  at  some  drawings  on  the 
table. 

'  Who  is  that  yoong  lady  in  the 
blue  dress?*  he  asked,  and  the  hint 
was  quite  enough  for  the  alert 
hostess. 

^  An  extremely  charming  girl,  and 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her/  she 
promptly  replied.  And  the  next 
instant  Hamilton  found  himself 
bowing  before  the  blue  dress,  and 
heard  as  much  of  the  formula  of 
introduction  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  his  own 
name,  followed  by  an  entirely  in- 
distinct and  unintelligible  murmur. 
And  then  the  rustling  skirts  and 
bland  presence  of  Mrs.  Frampton 
bore  away  in  some  other  direction, 
and  the  new  acquaintances  were 
left  helplessly  stranded  upon  each 
other^s  conyersational  powers. 

Their  first  efforts  to  float  freely 
into  open  waters  were  eren  more 
awkwiund  and  unsuccessful  than 
usual.  Some  sort  of  consciousness 
oppressed  them  both,  to  say  the 
truth,  and  they  found  it  equally 
difficult  to  maintain  or  escape  from 
the  customaiy  commonplaces  which 
initiate  English  intercourse. 

'Are  we  expected  to  dance?*  at 
last  said  the  cavalier,  as  the  music 
struck  up  and  sundry  couples  pro- 
ceeded to  take  their  places.  And 
Mr.  Hamilton  Blake  duly  offered 

his  arm  to  Miss ,  who  smiled 

as  she  accepted  it,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible smile,  arch  and  winning,  that 
quite  wonderfully  changed  the  some- 
what subdued  character  of  her  face, 
bringing  out  its  latent  colour  and 
expression  as  the  glinting  sunshine 
lights  up  the  shadowy  waters  of  a 
stream. 

'Do  you  think  it  too  much 
trouble?'  she  asked  him  in  words, 
as  well  as  with  that  mischievous 
glance ;  —  and  then,  apparently 
abashed  at  the  sound  of  ner  own 
apontaneous  utterance,  she  blushed, 
and  tried  to  chasten  her  fauce  into 
quietude  again.  .  But  the  ripples 
were  yisible    enough,  still;    and 


Hamilton  watched  them  with  eager 
interest,  glad  to  have  provoked 
them,  though  he  was  anxious  too, 
to  justify  himself;  and  he  began, 
with  animation,  to  apologise  and  to 
explain,  and,  in  short,  entered  on  a 
species  of  defensive  argument  that 
appeared  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
what  had  provoked  it  However, 
the  young  lady  listened  patiently, 
and  smilingly  commented  and  re- 
plied, and  it  served  better  than  a 
better  means,  perhaps,  to  the  desired 
end  of  breaking  the  ice  of  formality 
and  restraint  so  almost  inevitable 
to  newly  introduced  Britons.  In 
brief,  when  they  took  their  places 
in  the  quadrille,  their  ship  of  ac- 
quaintance might  be  said  to  be  fairly 
under  weigh,  and  a  favourable 
breeze  lightly  swelling  the  sails 
thereof. 

The  dance,  or  measured  prome- 
nade, being  safely  over,  they  duly 
followed  in  the  wake  of  other 
couples  who  paced  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  two  rooms.  Their 
progress  in  friendliness  might  have 
been  divined  by  any  one  who  over- 
heard their  conversation,  which  had 
gradually  become  so  much  more  in 
earnest  than  talk  under  similar  cir^ 
cumstances  usually  is.  Indeed  it 
seemed  that  the  lady,  with  her 
serious  eyes  and  sweet  voice,  felt 
every  now  and  then  constrained  to 
discipline  her  natural  frankness  into 
something  more  in  accordance  with 
conventional  reticence.  More  than 
once  she  stopped  short  in  something 
she  began  to  say,  as  if  checked  by  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  her  own 
tongue,  a  sudden  apprehension  that 
it  was  exercising  itself  too  freely. 
And  then,  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
she  would  volunteer  no  remark,  and 
replied  to  Hamilton  in  the  fewest 
pcesible  words.  Most  unluckily  too, 
as  Mr.  Blake  thought,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  before  there  had 
been  time  for  a  new  accession  of 
candour,  a  son  of  the  house  came  to 
claim  her  for  the  waltz  which  was 
about  commencing.  She  inclined 
her  head  very  sweetly  to  her  former 
partner  as  she  accepted  the  offered 
arm  of  this  new  cavalier.  Never- 
theless the  young  man  felt  unrea- 
sonably aggrieved  at  this  natural 
sequence  of  events,  and  was  aware 
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of  a  speoies  of  emotion  not 'un- 
like envy  while  looking  on  at  the 
gxaoefol  danoe  (has  it  not  .been  eaid 
that  waltzinff  was  graoefol  in  those 
days?)  in  which  he  was  nnable  to 
take  part  Pretty  as  it  was  to  see, 
he  did  not  look  on  long,  but  tamed 
away  and  wandered  aimlessly  into 
the  next  room,  where  he  encountered 
some  young  lady  acquaintances  who 
deluged  him  with  small  talk  and 
mifls-ish  questions  and  remarks, 
which,  while  he  politely  responded 
to  them,  made  nim  involuntarily 
think  of  the  different  kind  of  con- 
veisation  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged only  a  few  minutes  before. 
Certainly  his  late  partner^s  was  very 
unlike  the  usual  talk  even  of  young 
ladies.  Perhaps  she  was  'cleyer,' 
though,  and  had  a  character  to  keep 
up  for  intellect  and  profundity? 
Pshaw!  That  would  haye  been  a 
disenchanting  idea  indeed;  but  he 
was  too  discriminating  to  entertain 
it  for  one  moment.  No— he  felt  sure 
that  hers  was  a  perfectly  simple 
as  well  as  earnest  nature.  Her  ut- 
terances, whether  serious  or  merry, 
had  the  artless  directness  of  a  child's, 
and  when  Belf-consciousness  had  any 
|>ower  oyer  her  it  only  held  her 
silent.  And  what  a  sweet,  girlish 
feuse  it  was,  and  how  musical  her 

Yoice,  and  how he  wondered  what 

might  be  her  name,  after  all ;  and 
during  a  break  in  the  chatter  of  the 
demoiselles  about  him,  he  asked  one 
of  them  if  she  knew  who  the  lady 
was  who  was  waltzing  with  young 
Frampton.  She  did  not  know,  but 
Buppoised  it  might  be  (me  of  the 
Jenidnses— a  hypothesis  which  Mr., 
Blake  negatiyed  at  once  in  his  own 
mind :  he  was  quite  sure  his  dark- 
eyed,  low-Yoiced  friend  could  never 
be  rightly  described  as  '  one  of  the 
Jenkinses.'  However,  he  pursued 
his  inquiries  no  further.  The  waltz 
over,  a  general  stir,  an  indefinite 
'  sensation '  betokened  supper ;  and 
Hamilton,  uncbivalrously  ignoring 
the  obvious  claims  of  the  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking,  turned 
aside  to  seek  his  former  partner, 
whom  he  found  delightfully  unpro- 
vided with  an  escort,  and  to  whom, 
with  much  repressed  exultation,  he 
offered  his  arm. 
80  there  was  all  the  opportunity 


the 


afforded  hj  the  long-drawn-oot 
supper,  axid  during  the  joyous 
'lisaoeiB'  immediately  aft^,  in 
which  these  two  did  not  take  part, 
but  stood  quietly  regarding  the 
dancers,  and  quietly  talking,  also— 
so  quietly  that  no  one  noticed  what 
with  most  young  people  mi^t  have 
looked  '  so  very  bke  a  flirtadon.' 

But,  in  &ct,  nothing  could  have 
been  less  like  'flirting'  than  the 
tone  of  their  conversation. 

It  had  grown  more  ssnons  than 
ever—and  Hamilton,  whose  sense  of 
humour  was  keen  enough,  every  now 
and  then  felt  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to  laugh  at  himself  for  his 
priggish'  pertinacity  in  keeping 
he  talk  in  such  a  sober  k^.  If  he 
had  ever  caught  the  dark  eyes  in  the 
act  of  expressing  amuseinent,  by 
even  the  most  trsnsient  gleam,  it 
would  doubtless  have  had  an  entirely 
disenchanting  eifect^  bnt^intmtfa, 
there  was  no  such  poesilHlity.  This 
girl,  girlish  and  simple  as  she  was, 
and  with  plenty  of  capacity  fo 
nurth  and  banter  when  oooarioa 
served,  was  wholly  in  earnest  now 
that  she  appeared  to  be  00.  She 
'knew  not  seems:'  her  mind  was 
very  single  and  direct,  and  was  in- 
capable of  duplex  acticMi :  and  her 
first  shyness  being  somewhat  modi- 
fied, it  was  entirely  natural  to  her 
to  say  straightforwardly  what  she 
thought  on  the  several  questkms  he 
presented  to  her  notice.  Onoe  or 
twice,  certain  remarks  of  his, 
flavoured  with  that  lazy,  worldly 
philosophy  which,  or  the  affectation 
of  which,  was  scarcely  less  prevalent 
among  young  men  twenty  years  ago 
than  it  is  to  day— a  remark  of  this 
nature  would  cause  her  to  look  up 
for  a  moment  into  his  face,  with  in- 
stinetive  wonderment,  her  soft  eyes 
unconsciously  asking  the  questions 
from  which  she  restrained  ner  lips. 
And  he  would  answw  the  67^  umI 
eagerly  reply  to  the  unspoken  re- 
monstrance,—to  tiie  dumb  astonish- 
ment,  so  much  more  artlessly  elo- 
quent than  expostulation. 

He  was  strangely  interested— 
strongly  attracted.  Barely  in  his 
life  had  he  been  more  thoroughly  in 
earnest;  never  had  he  felt  more  in- 
jured and  provoked  than  whm 
presently  theur  oouTersatian  was  out 
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short  by  another  of  the  exasperating 
jnterroptions  incidental  to  a  dancing 
party.    A  slim^  unwhiskered  youth 

obtruded  himself  on   Miss  ^'s 

notice.  Bowing  low,  he  reminded 
her  of  the '  promised  dance.'  Might 
he  claim  it  now?— the  music  had 
already  begun.  Heofifered  his  arm. 
If  for  a  moment  the  young  lady 
hesitated,  some  swift  consciousness 
hindered  her  from  showing  that  she 
did  so.  She  accepted  the  arm,  and 
for  a  second  time  Mr.  Blake  beheld 
her  swept  firom  him  by  the  inexorable 
routine  of  the  evening.  More  than 
ever  annoyed  and  disgusted,  he 
-  turned  away  from  the  dancing-room 
and  tried  to  find  among  the  works 
of  art  on  the  table  something  to  giye 
him  the  appearance  of  occupation. 

He  was  not  really  appredatmg 
much  in  the  beautiftil  book  of  illus- 
trated poems  he  chanced  to  take  up ; 
yet  when  young  Frampton  ap- 
proached him,  and  essayed  convert 
sation,  he  thought  it  rather  a  disa- 
greeable interruption.  There  was 
not  a  great  deal  m  conmion  between 
him  and  this  younger  son  of  the 
house,  whose  interest  in  life  at  pre- 
sent appeared  divided  between 
smoking  and  waltzing ;  and  Hamil- 
ton's share  in  the  colloquy  that  en- 
sued was  at  first  small  enough. 
Suddenly,  he  roused  himself,  and 
asked  a  question,  with  quite  a  new 
tone  and  manner. 

'  Girl  I  waltzed  with  before  sup- 
per ?  Dancing  now— in  blue  ?  .  Oh  1 
you  mean  Julia  Ferrers.  She's  a 
daughter  of  our  medical  man.  Dr. 
Ferrers,  and  a  stunning  nice  girl, 
too,  by  Jove !' 

'Does  !>!,  TeaneiB  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  V 

'  Close  by.  We  see  a  good  deal  of 
them.  Think  she's  pretty  ?— Julia, 
I  mean.' 

'  Dr.  Ferrers  is  an  interesting  man, 
I  believe?'  said  Hamilton,  thus 
evading  what  he  felt  to  be  an  objec- 
tionable question. 

'  Clever  fellow— yery  large  prao- 
tice — and  he  takes  a  great  interest 
in  all  sorts  of  scientific  dodges,  be- 
sides. They  say  there's  not  much  tin, 
though,  to  be  looked  for  with  the 
girls— otherwise,  I  reallv— Julia's 
quite  a  flame  of  mine ^ 

Impertinent  puppy  1  HowHanul- 


ton  would  have  liked  to  pull  the 
small  and  cherished  beard  that  just 
began  to  iringe  his  chin. 

'  Glad  you  admire  her,'  went  on 
the  unconscious  youth,  '  and  we'll 
introduce  you  to  the  fam'ly  with 
pleashaw,  you  know,  if  you're  at  all 
that  way  disposed.' 

Mr.  Blake  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  be '  introduced  to  the  family. 
It  was  exasperating  beyond  measure 
to  be  constrained  to  say  nothing  but, 
'  Oh,  very  kind  of  you,'  in  a  per- 
fectlyiindifierent  manner,  to  the  offer 
thus  invidiously  made,  so  as  to  per- 
mit young  Frampton  to  revert  to  a 
new  subject,  and  chatter  thereon 
until  at  last,  happily,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  another  part  of  the  room. 

The  quadrille  was  finished  now, 
and  perhaps  Hamilton  might  yet 
have  another  chance  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Ferrers.  But  &te  was  against 
him.  The  whiskerless  partner  mo- 
nopolized her— and  worse  still,  at 
this  moment  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crosbie 
insisted  on  monopolizing  him,  Ha- 
milton, and  had  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  about  his  mother,  and  his 
married  sisters,  &c.,  dso.  And  actu- 
ally, while  he,  vrith  a  polite  aspect, 
but  with  fiuy  at  his  heart,  was 
answering  senseless  questions  from 
Augusta  Crosby,  he  beheld  the  one 
being  who  occupied  his  thoughts 
and  his  observations,  prepare  to  de- 
part She  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  Frampton,  and  the  devoted, 
whiskerless  youth  was  evidently 
going  to  hand  her  down  stairs. 

It  seemed  an  age  before  he  could 
break  away  from  his  fair  friends,  but 
in  reality,  it  was  with  some  abrupt- 
ness that  he  made  his  excuses  to 
them,  saying  he  must  go,  it  was 
later  than  he  had  thought,  and  so 
on.  Then  he  turned  to  his  hostess, 
and  actually  would  not  listen  to  her 
polite  deprecation  of  his  early  leave- 
taking.  He  avoided  young  Framp- 
ton, fearing  his '  remarks,'  if  he  saw 
him  quit  the  room  so  soon  after  Miss 
Ferrers.  He  need  not  have  feared 
had  he  known — ^what  he  did  not 
know. 

The  hall  door  was  open,  and  a 
lady,  wrapped  in  a  doak,  was  being 
conducted  down  tiie  steps  to  a  wait- 
ing carriage.  He  darted  down,  and 
would  not  be  forbidden  ahanng^in 
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the  privilege  of  helping  her  into  the 
yehicle,  especially  as  he  fonnd  that 
enviable  task  had  been  left  to  a 
footman. 

'Good  night.  Miss  Ferrers/  he 
said,  and  in  a  lower  tone  was  aboat 
to  add  something— he  hardly  knew 
wh%t— of  a  more  impressive  natore ; 
when  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
lady's  face,  which  was  some  thirty 
years  older  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  at  the  same  moment 
rather  an  acrid  voice  said, '  My  name 
is  not  Ferrers,  sir,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  yon,  all  the  same,  for  your  atten- 
tion.' 


Two  or  three  evenings  afterwards 
Mr.  Frederic  Frampton,  while  walk- 
ing homewards  through  the  cheer- 
less winter  street,  was  overtaken  by 
a  friend  with  a  very  rapid,  deter- 
mined step,  who  greeted  him  cor- 
dially, and  walked  beside  him  for 
some  distance,  conversing  on  things 
in  general.  Till,  presently,  young 
Frampton,  in  his  frankly  colloquial 
manner,  observed — 

'  I  say,  what  a  jolly  berth  that  is 
you're  going  to  slip  into.  When  do 
yon  start?' 

*  In  ten  days,  if  I  go  at  all.  But 
I've  not  decided  yet,  quite,'  Mr. 
Blake  said. 

•Not  decided!  By  Jove,  I 
shouldn^t  have  thought  there'd  be 
much  indecision  about  it.  I  only 
wish  some  one  would  make  me  half 
as  good  an  offer.' 

*  Ah  1  you  see  everything  has  its 
drawbacks.  There  are  always  cons 
as  well  as  pros  to  be  considered  in 
these  matters.  I  was  very  sorry,*  the 
speaker  went  on,  with  abrupt  irrele- 
vancy, '  not  to  find  your  mother  at 
home  when  I  called  yesterday.* 

'  Well,  come  home  with  me  now, 
will  you?  and  have  some  dinner 
with  us.  They'll  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  and  we'll  have  a  quiet  smoke  in 
my  room  afterwards.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

*Ohl  hang  it,  though,  there  are 
some  people  coming— Ferrers  and 
the  girls,  and— no— we  shall  have  to 
do  the  social  thing  to  night,  worse 
luck.  But  all  the  same,  come  along, 
my  dear  fellah— that  is,  if  you've  no 
bettah  engagement' 


'You're  very  kind— I  shonid  he 

very  happy '  began  and  hedtated 

Mr.  Blake,  whose  habitual  mroir 
/aire  seemed  not  quite  np  to  the 
mark,  just  now.  And  then  be 
allowed  his  reply  to  be  rattled  into 
by  Frederic's  chatter. 

'  Talking  of  engagements  reminds 
meof  Julia  Ferrers— girl  you  were 
admiring  the  other  night,  yon  know. 
Well,  it's  all  up  with  us  in  that  direc- 
tion, bj  Jove!'  said  the  agreeable 
young  man,  with  an  ostentations  sigh. 
'  She's  booked,  sir,  t^fe  and  &st,  and 
the  fellah  comes  with  them  to-night 
to  be  shown  off.  Hope  he  likes  it, 
that's  all.  I  know  I  should  ride* 
precious  msty  over  that  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  And  who  is  the  gentleman  T  iib- 
quired  the  other  vrith  suddenly  re- 
gained composure.  '  Was  he  at  your 
house  the  other  night?* 

'  Oh,  no  I  He's  not  in  our  set  at 
all.  He's  an  army  chap— Captain 
Grigson— queer  name,  isn*t  it?  and 
of  course,  everyone  says  he's  a  first- 
rate  fellow.  Well  judge  for  our- 
selves about  that  What  a  bitter 
night  it  is  I  The  idea  of  broiling  in 
India  doesn't  seem  so  unpleasant  in 
those  days,  by  Jove.' 

'  What  would  yon  have  a  week 
before  Christmas  ?  Fine,  seasonable 
weather,  I  call  it,*  Mr.  Blake  rejoined 
cheerfully.  'Don't  depreciate  our 
British  climate.  There's  none  like  it' 

*  So  much  the  better  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  I  say,'  persisted  Mr. 
Frederic.  '  But  what's  the  row,  now  ? 
What  are  you  examining  your 
watch  about?'  seeing  his  companion 
stop  under  a  gas  lamp  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

'  To  calculate  the  time  I  shall  have 
to  get  to  my  appointment,'  was  the 
reply.  '  And  I  find,  after  all,  I  shall 
have  not  an  hour  to  spare :  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  to-night  If  s 
later  than  I  thought,'  and  he  went 
on,  heedless  of  remonstrance  and 
persuasion.  'Make  my  best  com- 
pliments at  home,  and  I'll  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  looking  in  some 
time,  before  I  leave  England,  that  is, 
of  course,'— rather  hurriedly — ^'if  I 
do  leave.' 

'  You'll  leave,  safe  enough.  No 
man  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  throw 
np  that  appointment' 
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'  Kdver  reckon  on  a  man's  incapa- 
city of  being  a  fool/  said  Mr.  Blake, 
laughing  Tivadoaslj.  *  It  isn't  safe  I 
Good  night,  good  night' 

And  Hamilton  Blake  walked 
rapidly  away,  and  mattered  to  him- 
self, '  That* 8  settled,  then.  No  more 
time  or  thought  need  be  wasted  there.' 
He  strode  on  with  half-saTage  energy 
and  clenched  his  hands  and  com- 
pressed his  lips,  while  thinking  of 
his  own  exceeding  folly.  Why,  he 
had  actually  been  delaying  this  im- 
portant decision  with  some  weak, 
Tague  hope  that  he  might  again 
meet  her  before  consenting  to  expa- 
triate himself.  He  had  actually  felt 
more  than  once  as  if  he  could  not 
leave  England  if  Julia  Ferrers  were 
indeed  all  that  he  imagined  her  to  be. 
He  had  been  mad  enough  to  belicTe, 
or  feel  as  if  he  belicTcd,  that  this 
quadrille  partner,  this  acquaintance 
of  a  night,  whose  obnoxious  name  of 
Julia,  ei^en,  he  had  begun  to  think 
well  of,  for  her  sake — this  dark-eyed, 
sweet- voiced  girl,  of  whom  he  really 
knew  so  little,  yet  insanely  felt  as  if 
be  knew  so  much— he  had  absolutely 
entertained  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  she  might  be  '  the  woman  in 
the  world  for  him,'  and  that  the 
chief  obstacle  existing  between  him 
and  the  road  to  happiness  was  sim- 

Sly  the  difficulty  of  getting  intro- 
uced  toher  family,  in  a  natural  and 
informal  manner,  to  effect  which 
object,  had  been  the  principal  occu- 
paftion  of  his  last  two  da>8.  And 
now,  at  the  very  instant  when  &te 
seemed  to  relent,  and  to  offer  him 
the  very  desideratum  of  his  heart — 
lo!  it  had  become  a  worthless 
mockery,  and  the  tender  thought  of 
Julia  Ferrers  was  utterly  swamped 
by  the  bitter  consciousness  of— Mrs. 
Origson ! 

He  strode  home,  and  that  evening 
bis  decision  was  finally  made ;  and 
when  he  kissed  his  mother,  as  he 
told  her  his  fate  and  hers,  he  said — 

'  I  shall  never  love  any  woman  so 
well  as  I  love  you,  mother.  You 
will  be  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
thoughts  wherever  I  go,  and  the 
one  hope  I  shall  live  for  will  be  to 
come  back  to  you  and  to  the  home 
I'll  strive  to  win  for  you.' 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  Hamilton 
Blake's  name  duly  appeared  in  the 


'Times'  list  of  passengers  by  the 
overland  mail  steamer  from  South- 
ampton, and  was  there  seen  by  a 
pair  of  soft  dark  eyes  which  lingered 
over  it  a  little  regretfully— perhaps 
a  little  tenderly. 

'  So  he  is  gone !'  she  said  to  her- 
self. '  I  wish — I  hope — I  wonder — 
I  am  afraid  I  was  very  unpleasant 
— that  I  must  have  Fcemed  to  him 
very  presumptuous.  Yet  I  know  he 
did  not  half  believe  the  things  he 
said.  I  know  he  was  worlds  better 
than  what  he  chose  to  call  his 
creed.' 

'  Have  yon  found  something  spe- 
cially interesting  there,  lil,  dar- 
ling?' asked  the  grey-headed  gentle- 
man in  the  arm-chair,  to  whom  she 
had  been  reading. 

'No,  papa;  only  I  saw  a  name 
that  I  know,'  she  answered.  '  There 
is  another  leading  article  you'll  like 
to  hear.'  And  Lil  (surely  rather  a 
farfetched  diminutive  for  Julia) 
went  on  reading,  accordingly. 

m. 

It  is  credibly  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  those  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  of  such  matters 
should  constitute  them  good  judges, 
that  only  an  infinitcsimally  small 
proportion  of  serious  love-affairs 
arise  under  the  auspices  of  balls 
and  evening  parties.  The  fancy  may 
be  caught,  say  these  authorities,  tho 
imagination  may  bo  impressed,  and 
a  transient  feeling  may  thus  be  ex- 
cited, on  either  or  both  sides,  by 
some  fascination  of  the  hour— but 
seldom,  very  seldom,  does  the  emo- 
tion rise  to  thel  dignity  of  a  love 
that  even  pretends  to  be  lasting. 

Doubtless,  this  is  quite  true;  and 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are 
only  just  sufficient  to  prove  it  Ono 
of  &ese  exceptions,  however,  it  may 
be  safely  prophesied  would  have 
occurred  in  the  case  of  our  friend 
Hamilton  Blake,  had  circumstances 
been  less  crossly  impropitious  than 
they  were.  Even  as  it  was,  it  is  a 
fact  that  during  his  ten  years' 
career  in  India— broken  only  by  a 
brief  visit  to  England  and  his 
mother— he  appeared,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  quite  proof  against 
the  fascination  of  many  fascinating 
women— formed  no  attachment,  en- 
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tered  into  no  engagement,  groatly 
to  the  astonishment  and  legiet  pf 
most  of  his  friends  and  aoqoaint- 
anoe.  It  is  oertain  that  he  felt 
angiy  and  impatient  with  himself 
wheneyer  he  xeoognised  the  cori- 
oosly  abiding  influence  of  a  certain 
memory,  and  when  a  oertain  Tision 
of  a  sweet  &oe  that  now  was  earnest^ 
and  again  archly  playful,  came  be- 
fore him,  and  even  the  cadence  of 
the  mofiioal  voice  rose  to  his  ears- 
he  would  break  away  from  such 
dreamings  with  a  sense  of  bitter 
self-humiliation  and  a  muttered 
'Mrs.  GrigsonI*  which  generally 
ended  in  a  mirthless  laugh.  Of 
course,  this  infatuated  state  of  mind 
did  not  last :  it  soon  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  occupation  and  the 
change  of  thought  that  new  scenes 
and  new  circumstances  inevitably 
brought  to  him.  He  ceased  to  spend 
any  tune  in  recalling  his  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  the  girl  who  had  so 
strangely  impressecT  him.  Days 
passed,  and  then  weeks,  without 
the  picture  vividly  presenting  itself 
before  him  of  the  race  in  question. 
Tet,  though  it  grew  to  be  unrecog- 
nized, it  may  well  be  believed  that 
the  influence  vet  lived,  and  was 
powerful  enough  to  keep  him  from 
laUing  nnder  any  other ;  while  ^rar 
dually  time  was  moulding  him  mto 
the  middle-aged  man  of  business, 
who  of  all  types  of  human  beings  is 
least  amenable  to  tender  impres- 
sions. For  the  Anglo  East  Indian 
is  middle-aged  at  eight-and-thirty, 
and  that  was  Hamilton's  age  when 
he  arrived  in  England  on  a  year's 
furlough,  and  with  the  option  b^ 
fore  him  of  retiring  with  a  sufficient 
pension,  or  going  back  again  to 
make  a  fortune.  He  had  no  slavish 
love  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
if  his  mother  had  lived,  it  is  tole- 
rably certain  he  would  have  been 
content  to  remain  with  her,  enjoy- 
ing the  competency  he  had  alr^y 
secured.  But  when  she  died,  six 
months  after  his  return,  he  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  place  which  knew 
him,  and  to  the  pursuits  which  he 
knew.  His  sisters  were  engrossed 
in  their  husbands  and  young  fami- 
lies :  his  old  firiends  were  scattered : 
he  had  lost  the  thread  of  connec- 
tion, and  could  not  find  it  again. 


It  must  be  a  rare  combination  of 
circumstances  which  enables  a  man 
alter  ten  yean'  exile  and  ten  years' 
cessation  of  regular  interoonrse  with 
his  friends,  to  drop  into  anything 
like  the  same  place  with  ^em 
again.  Hamilton  had  no  snch  ex- 
ceptional luck,  and  he  saw  no 
temptation  to  remain  in  his  native 
country.  His  arrangements  were 
made,  the  day  of  his  departure 
fixed,  when  a  chance  meeting  with 
Mr.  Frederick  Frampton,  now  a 
flourishing  solicitor,  the  head  of  a 
fiunily,  and  master  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed establishment,  resulted  in 
an  invitation  to  dinner  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  acceptance  thereof. 

'IVs  only  the  Lloyds,  and  my 
sister  and  her  husband,  and  the 
Qngsons,  who  are  just  arrived  from 
Malta,  and  IVe  got  some  tawny  port 
I  think  youll  like,  old  lellow— so 
come,  will  you  ?'  quoth  the  thriving 
man,  who  still  retained,  out  of 
business,  something  of  the  free-and- 
easy  manners  of  his  earlier  years. 

And  Hamilton  went  Whether 
the  name  of  Grigson  still  retained 
any  power  to  stir  his  pulse,  it  is 
needless  to  speculate — ^but  he  went; 
and  he  took  down  Mrs.  Grigson  to 
dinner,  and  conversed  with  her 
during  the  stately  meal,  apparently 
to  his  satisfaction.  When  the  gen- 
tlemen joined  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-rcom,  however,  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  seat  occupied  by  Msb. 
Boyoe,  formerly  Miss  Frampton,  and 
began  to  talk  with  her  of  such 
limited  sections  of  'old  times'  as 
were  common  to  both.  Byand-by, 
one  or  two  questions  came  easily 
and  unremarkably  from  Mr.  Blake. 

'Mrs.  Grigson  was  a  friend  of 
yours  before  her  marriage,  I  think? 
What  was  her  name,  then?' 

'  Julia  Ferrers.  Do  you  remember 
her?'  countei^uestioned  the  lady, 
with  what  seemed  to  him  rather 
uncalled-for  emphasiB. 

'  I  fancy  I  have  seen  her  before, 
he  answered.  And  there  followed  a 
pause  before  he  went  on. — *  I  recol- 
lect very  well  a  Christmas  puty  at 
^our  house,  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
just  before  I  first  left  England.' 

'  Yesl  How  curious  you  should 
mention  it  Do  you  know,' said  Mis. 
Boyce,  smiling  and  confidential,  'I 
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hAYeneyer  forgotten  that  party,  and 
the  fisbct  that  yon  were  tnere— he- 
oaofle  Fred  and  I  had  sucha  dispute 
aboat  yon,  at  the  tima' 

'About  me?' 

'  In  this  way.— Do  you  remember 
talking  a  good  deal  to  a  Miss  Ross, 
that  evening?' 

'I  don*t  remember  the  name/ 
Hamilton  answered  truly  enough, 
though  a  certain  consciousness 
strangely  thrilled  him  as  he  spoke. 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  was  wrong  after 
all,  and  Fred  was  right  But  I  know 
you  did  talk  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  you  were  im- 
mensely interested.  Poor  Lilian 
was  a  sweet-looking  girl  in  those 
da^,  with  beautiful  dark  eyes  and 
hair.  I  thought  it  only  natural  you 
should  be  struck  by  her,  but  Fred, 
who  always  admired  Julians  stvle 
and  nothing  else— laughed  my  idea 
to  scorn,  and  declared  you  were  ^fri$ 
solely  by  Miss  Ferrers.* 

'He  was  certainly  mistaken 
there,'  Hamilton  said,  with  a  laugh 
which  was  not  yery  spontaneous. 
'But,*  he  pursued,  *  you  have  quite 
interested  me.  Why  do  you  say 
**txw  Lilian"  of  this  young  lady 
that  I— that  you  say  I  was ' 

'  Oh !'  said  Mrs.  Boyce,  mercifully 
coming  to  his  relief, '  she  has  had  so 
much  trouble  smce  those  days.  Her 
fiither  was  a  very  visionary  sort  of 
man,  not  at  all  practical,  and  he 
became  security  for  some  friend  who 
died  and  left  his  affairs  much  in- 
volved. And  so,  the  Ross's,  who 
never  were  rich,  became  poor,  and 
then  Mr.  Ross  fell  into  ill  health. 
Lilian  took  to  teaching  to  eke  out 
their  small  means,  while  her  fiAther 
lived.  But  he  died  nearly  two  years 
ago.  Poor  Lilian !  Since  then,  her 
hair  has  turned  quite  grey.' 

With  all  his  faults,  and  he  had 
many,  none  of  them  lessened  during 
ten  years  principally  devoted  to 
money-makmg,  Hamilton  Blake  was 
of  a  stedfast  and  unforgetting  nature, 
and  there  was  a  spring  of  tenderness 
deep  down  in  his  heart  which  the 
world  and  worldly  interests  had  not 
as  yet  quite  dried.  All  that  was  chi- 
valrous in  the  man  of  business  rose 
into  vivid  life  as  his  unconscious 
companion  said  these  words.  And 
she  went  on  talking  without  his 


clearly  apprehending  what  she  said 
for  some  little  while  after  that  last 
sentence.  The  picture  thus  given 
—  the  realized  contrast  between 
the  bright  girlish  fauce  he  still 
remembered,  and  the  sad  lonely 
woman, '  her  hair  quite  grey,'  abso- 
lutely caused  a  momentary  spasm 
in  his  throat  And  in  that  brief 
space,  how  the  whole  story  of  the 
evening  long  ago,  and  what  had 
seemed  his  strange  infatuation  after- 
wards, flashed  on  him.  It  was  a 
curious,  perhaps  fisiteful  mistake 
that  had  led  him  to  rest  in  the  dis- 
agreeable belief  that  the  girl  who 
then  so  charmed  and  imprassed  him 
had  since  become  Mrs.  Grigson. 
But  now— now  that  he  knew  better, 
was  it  not  a  piece  of  mere  sickly 
sentimentality  that  made  him  feel 
thus  drawn  towards  this  lady, 
because,  having  casually  met  her 
ten  years  ago,  he  had  believed 
himself  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
her? 

Just  at  this  point,  he  became 
aware  that  Mrs.  Boyce  was  saying 
something  that  called  for  a  reply. 

*  I  wish  you  were  not  going  off 
again  so  soon.  Next  week,  isn't  it, 
you  leave  ?  I  should  have  liked  you 
to  come  to  my  party  on  Wednesday. 
You  would  meet  a  great  many  old 
acquaintances.    Can't  you  come  ?' 

Mrs.  Boyce  was  a  wise  woman. 
Had  she  said  in  so  many  words  that 
he  would  probably  meet  Miss  Ross 
on  Wednesday,  our  friend  Hamilton 
might  have  felt  self-consciously 
impelled  to  decline  altogether  the 
proffered  hospitality.  As  it  was, 
ne  said— if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  it  uncertain,  he  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  so  to  arrange  his 
affairs  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  come. 
It  was  possible  he  might  join  tho 
mail  at  Marseilles  instead  of  South- 
ampton, in  which  case  he  should 
have  some  days  longer  to  remain  in 
London,  dec,  &o.  And  so  the  matter 
rested. 

When  Wednesday  evening  arrived, 
and  with  it  some  forty  or  fifty 
guests  to  the  handsome  abode  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  that  fair 
hostess  quite  confidently  looked  for 
the  advent  of  Hamilton.  And  when, 
rather  late,  her  confidence  was  justi- 
fied by  his  entrance  into  the  bril- 
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liant  ftssembly,  the  gratification  of 
her  kind,  matronly  heart  ahone  in 
her  face,  as  she  gladly  greeted  him 
and  allowed  herself  ten  minntea' 
talk  with  her  old  acquaintance. 

'  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Smythsons,  and  to  Mr.  Lezby.  whom 
you  remember  as  a  boy,  don't  you  ? 
He*8  a  rising  artist  now/  went  on 
Mrs.  Boyco  towards  the  end  of  the 
ten  minutes;  'and— oh,  there  are 
seyeral  people  here  whom  you  used 
to  know.  Lilian— Miss  fioss— is 
staying  with  me  just  now.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  remember  her? 
That  is  she— sitting  by  the  conser- 
Tatory  door.  Let  me  re-introduce 
you— shall  I?' 

To  tell  the  truth,  ho  had  already 
seen  that  quiet  figure,  clad  in  pale 
lavender,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room.  It  was  like  looking  at  tho 
shadow  of  his  recollection,  which 
wasTivid  enough  still,  of  the  bright, 
blooming,  sweet- faced  girl  of  ten 
years  before.  For,  although  the 
colours  were  faded,  and  the  buoy- 
ancy of  young,  hopeful  life  was  all 
gone  from  that  expressive  tiace,  itt/v/s 
the  same  face— there  was,  for  him, 
no  mistiJcing  it,  even  thus  altered. 
Those  were  the  same  eyes,  albeit 
dimmed  and  indescribably  saddened 
now,  which  had  spoken  to  his  heart 
with  an  eloquence  that  he  had 
found  in  no  other  eyes,  ever  since. 
He  recognised  all  this,  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  walked  beside  his 
hostess  to  ^e  distant  seat  by  the 


conservatory  door.  And  when  at 
last  he  stood  before  her,  and  Mn. 
Boyce  went  through  the  form  of 
'  re-introducing '  them  to  each  other, 
he  saw  the  sudden  glow  of  colour 
that  came  into  her  pale  face,  making 
it,  for  an  instant,  a  girl's  fiice  again 
—and  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
altogether  forgotten.  And  he  took 
the  vacant  chair  near  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  that  whiskerless 
youth  (who  was  that  well-bearded 
Mr.  Lezby,  to  whose  rising  fame  as 
an  artist  Mrs.  Boyce  had  testified) 
had  carried  her  away  firom  him  to 
dance  a  quadrille,  Hamilton  Blake 
interchanged  words  with  LUian 
Boss. 

At  an  evening  party  we  first  en- 
countered these  two.  At  an  evening 
party  shall  we  leave  them  ?  I  shall 
only  add  the  brief  dialogue  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Blake  and 
his  hostess  when  he  took  leave  that 
evening. 

'I  may  come  and  see  yon  to- 
morrow?' 

'By  all  means.  We  lunch  at 
two.  Gome  as  much  earlier  as  you 
like.' 

'  Many  thanks.    I ' 

*  You  have  decided  to  go  by  Mar- 
seilles, then,  I  hope?' 

'  Well— yes— if— in  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sible my  departure  may  be  delayed 
—till  the  next  mail,  at  least' 

Tm  delighted  to  hear  ii  To- 
morrow, then?  Good  night!  good 
night!' 
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SECOND  THOUGHTS.— A  TALE. 


1  DON'T  think  I  ever  knew  what 
the  perfection  of  comfort  was 
until  one  evening  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  when  all  of  a  sadden  I  found 
myself  in  it  with  an  old  friend  who 
had  heea  spending  a  few  days  with 
me  to  settle  the  details  of  a  trip 
togetiier  to  the  Continent 

Yes,  certainly,  it  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  comfort    We  had  on  dry 
flannels,  and  were  stretched,  with 
good  stiff  gktfses  of  gn^,  within 
reach  on  the  floor,  each  on  a 
VOL.  EL— NO.  uiu 


thick  rug  doubled  over  a  couple  ot 
seamen's  chests  shoved  up  against 
the  wall  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
little  pilot's  hut  which  stands 
among  the  sandhills  at  the  entrance 
to  Rakeston  harbour.  A  fire  of 
drift  coal  burnt  cheerfully  in  a  small 
crucible-shaped  iron  stove  between 
us.  There  was  just  light  enough  to 
glance-on  Nick*s  red  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  to  show  dimly  the  ghostly 
lines  of  the  six  lashed  hanmnocloi 
which  hong  side  by  side  from  the 
a  0 
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death  of  Nick's  father  aevea  years 
ago.  Mr.  Barley  had  once  been  the 
family  lawyer,  and,  even  before  he 
had  bonght  an  estate  of  his  own  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  and  his 
family  had  been  frequent  Tisiiors  at 
Bernard  Hall.  It  was  from  a 
childish  friendship  formed  at  the 
Christmas  parties  there,  and  conti* 
nued  almost  without  interruption 
ever  since,  that  the  flirtation  had 
sprung  up  which  had  just  ended  in 
kick's  discomfiture.  I  heard  the 
whole  story  from  him  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days ;  for,  now  that  the  ice  was 
once  broken,  he  thawed  yery 
quickly,  and  poured  his  griefe  into 
my  ear  wheneyer  we  were  alone.  I 
really  was  yery  sorry  for  him,  for  I 
knew  how  I  should  have  felt  that 
letter.  I  had  only  known  her  six 
months;  he,  poor  fellow !  had  loved 
her  for  ten  years.  It  had  been,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  his  one 
idea  since  he  was  a  boy  at  school, 
and  he  was  inconsolable  now,  and 
seemed  quite  unable  to  rouse  him- 
self up  to  anything.  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  stirring  him  up 
enough  to  start  for  Switzerland; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my.mother 
and  sister,  whom  I  had  promised  to 
escort  as  far  as  Geneva,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  either  of  us  would  have 
left  England  at  all.  When  we  did 
start  he  was  not  a  lively  companion, 
and  for  the  first  whole  day  travelled 
with  his  hat  resting  on  his  nose, 
without  speaking  a  word. 

Fortunately  our  passage  over  the 
Channel  was  a  very  rough  one,  and 
Nick,  who  was  never  an  over  good 
sailor,  was  compelled,  against  his 
will,  for  a  time  to  turn  his  thoughts 
away  to  other  more  immediate 
troubles. 

There  is  nothing,  as  eyeiy  one 
knows,  like  time  and  change  of 
scene  to  take  the  edge  off  any  sorrow ; 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  helps  their 
effects  more  than  another  sorrow 
intervening.  His  shocking  sea- 
sickness was,  as  it  were,  an  awful 
black  chasm  yawning  between  him 
and  his  rejection;  and  when  we 
landed  at  Boulogne  his  spirits 
had  risen  in  a  way  that  surprised 
us  all.  We  had  lovely  weather, 
luxuriant  fruit,  and  amusing  com- 


pany. My  mother  and  sister,  who 
both  liked  him,  and  had  heard  }m 
story,  did  all  that  kindness  oooki 
suggest  to  cheer  him  up,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  Geneva,  after 
a  leisurely  journey,  he  was  ()uite 
himself  again,  merry  and  uproanoos, 
the  life  of  the  par^ ;  and  his  oon- 
fidences  to  me  had  been  dropped 
for  at  least  a  week. 

We  had  ananged— at  his  sugges- 
tion, I  belieye—to  go  with  the  ladies 
of  our  party  as  &r  as  Chayionix, 
a  solitary  chUlet,  standing  in  its 
own  pine  wood  and  yineyard,  on 
an  isolated  marble  rock,  a  littie 
way  up  the  mountains  between 
Bex  and  Aigle  to  the  west  of  tbe 
Bhone  above  the  Lake.  A  steamer 
was  starting  yery  soon  after  our 
train  arrived,  so  we  made  up  xna 
minds  to  go  on  by  it  the  same  night 
as  &r  as  Lausanne  without  making 
any  stop  at  Geneva.  There  was 
not  any  time  to  spare,  and  Nick 
ran  to  inquire  for  letters,  while 
I  hurried  the  luggage  on  board  as 
best  I  could.  My  mother  and  Nick 
settled  down  quietly  on  one  of  the 
benches  on  deck  to  digest  their 
letters  as  the  boat  steamed  oat 
Neither  Fanny  nor  I  had  any  to 
read ;  so  we  leant  together  over  the 
bows  and  devoted  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  some 
grapes  and  a  Ught  fresh  breeze  which 
blew  in  our  mces,  and  was  exqui- 
sitely refreshing  after  the  dust  and 
heat  of  the  train.  A  heavy  shower 
had  just  blown  over,  leaving  the 
sky  behind  it  as  blue  and  sparkling 
as  the  lake  below,  and  the  distant 
mountains  and  trees  on  either  shore 
and  the  sunny  lateen  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  glistened  in  the  '  clear 
shining  after  the  rain.'  We  had 
not  been  yery  long  in  that  delight- 
fal  state  of  dreamy  abstraction 
which  the  fall  appreciation  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  at  once  requires  and 
produces  by  an  adapting  power  of 
its  own,  when  Nick  joined  us  sod 
broke  the  silence  with,  'Jack, 
when  you  have  quite  done  building 
castles  up  in  the  Alps  over  there, 
I  have  got  something  to  talk  to  you 
about,  if  Miss  Holmes  will  spare 
you  for  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Veiy  well,  Mr.  Barnard,  you  may 
haye  him  for  a  little  while,  as  yoa 
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ask  80  prettily,  but  you  mnst  give 
him  mo  back  soon.  He's  very 
useful  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
places.  You  must  get  me  Murray 
first  though ;  if  8  in  mamma's  bag 
there.' 

'  I  haye  got  such  a  queer  letter 
from  my  mother,  I  can't  think  what 
she's  driving  at'  (he  had  carried 
me  o£f  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat 
before  he  began  to  speak).  '  Just 
tell  me  what  you  make  out  of  iV 
It  was  a  short  note,  without  any 
date,  and  written  evidently  in  a 
great  hurry.  I  read  it  through  two 
or  three  times,  and  Nick  lit  a  cigar 
and  puffed  away  in  silence. 

'  Dearest  Nick, 

'  We  are  all  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  and  can't  think  where 
to  write  to  you ;  but  I  think  it  just 
possible  that  a  line  posted  to-day 
may  catch  you  at  Geneva.  So  I 
write  for  the  chance  to  say  that  you 
will  find  letters  from  Mr.  Parley 
waiting  for  you  at  Ghavronix,  where 
you  said  in  your  last  you  expected 
to  be  soon.  James  has  the  grey 
mare  saddled  to  take  this  into 
Heldon,  so  I  have  not  a  minute 
more  to  write.  Well,  dearest  boy, 
you  were  in  low  spirits  when  you 
left  England.  Take  care  you  do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  too  much 
excited  now.  I  suppose  this  news 
will  shorten  your  trip. 
'  Bless  you,  my  dear  son, 

*  Your  loving  mother, 

'E.B.' 

'  Can  Minnie  have  changed  her 
mind?'  he  said  in  a  low  tone—'  no, 
surely  not    It  can't  be.' 

'Cim  Minnie  have  changed  her 
mind?'  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 
Tes,  thafs  it:  what  else  could  it 
be?  that  must  be  it;  and  I  tried 
to  swallow  the  big  lump  in  my 
throat,  and  said,  'Thafs  it— of 
course  it  is.  Nick,  you  are  a  lucky 
fellow,  and  I  congratulate  you — 
though  it  costs  me  something  to  do 
it    Of  course  thafs  it' 

I  don't  think  he  noticed  the  last 
part  of  my  speech ;  but  he  snatched 
up  the  letter  and  read  it  through 
again.  '  No,  surely,  she  never 
would.    If 8  impossible.' 

'  Impossible?'  I  said;  '  why  the 


Tory  same  thing  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine  this  very  year. 
There  was  be  desperately  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  refused  him  flat, 
and  sent  him  off  to  travel  down  in 
the  mouth  enough  to  kill  himself; 
and  then  as  soon  as  ever  he  had 
got  nobody  knew  where,  she  found, 
on  second  thoughts,  she  was  more 
in  love  than  he  was,  and  there  was 
such  a  piece  of  work  as  never  was 
to  let  hun  know.  As  luck  had  it, 
a  letter  to  the  Scilly  Islands  found 
him  and  brought  him  back  quick 
enough,  and  they  were  married 
straight  off.  Whaf  s  more,  they're 
about  as  happy  a  couple  as  I  ever 
saw.  Impossible?  bless  you,  no- 
thing is  impossible  about  girls,  un- 
less it  is  to  understand  theuL' 

I  had  worked  myself  up  till  I ' 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry.  Nick  pitched  his  cigar  over 
the  side  and  watched  it  hiss  into  the 
water;  then  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm  and  said,  with  a  coolness  that 
seemed  rather  odd  for  a  lover,  and 
aggravated  me  intensely, '  If  s  a  rum 
go  and  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing ; 
don't  say  a  word  about  this  to  your 
mother  or  sister.'  He  did  seem  a 
little  excited  and  coloured  up  scar- 
let, and  I  promised  to  keep  his 
counsel.  We  should  be  at  Cha- 
vronix,  if  all  went  well,  the  following 
night,  so  he  settled  it  would  be  no 
use  hurrying  on  before  us,  and  we 
joined  Fanny  again,  who  saluted  us 
OS  we  came  up.  'Well,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, I  hope  you  are  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Tour  few  minutes  have 
been  exactly  an  hour  all  but  eight 
minutes,  and  here  have  mamma  and 
I  been  missing  half  the  pretty  views 
by  looking  in  stupid  Murray  to  try 
and  find  out  what  the  places  were. 
I  believe  you  went  to  smoke,  and 
I've  a  great  mind  not  to  let  you 
have  that  sketch  for  your  chambers 
you  made  me  promise  you.'  Nick 
coloured  up  and  began  mumbling 
out  an  awkward  apology,  just  as  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  some 
terrible  offence,  till  she  interrupted 
him.  'Well,  never  mind,  I'll  let 
you  off  this  time,  as  you're  a  friend 
of  Jack's ;  so  please  tell  me  whether 
those  are  the  J  ura  over  there  or  not.' 

I  Ictt  them  chatting  away  plea- 
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santly  together,  and  went  and  sat 
down  by  myself  in  anything  but 
pleasant  thought  Till  that  night 
at  the  pilot-house  I  had  not  been 
sore  that  I  was  really  in  Ioto  with 
Minnie  Barley  at  all.  It  was  only 
now,  aa  I  stared  down  into  the  foam 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  now  that  all 
chance  was  past,  that  I  was  finding 
oat  how  much  I  really  oared  for  her. 
We  were  nearly  at  Ouohy.  I  opened 
my  pocket-book  and  took  out  an 
envelope  with  a  faded  violet  in  it, 
and  threw  it  overboard.  'That's 
don&  She  is  a  flirt,  like  the  rest  of 
them,'  and  I  went  to  see  the  luggage 
taken  out. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  Hdtal 
Gibbon,  and,  after  an  early  walk 
through  the  wood  to  the  Signal  Hill, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most 
extensive  views  of  the  Leman, 
started  off  again  by  boat,  past  Vevay, 
and  Old  Chillon,  and  the  little 
island,  to  Yille  Neuve,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  whence  we  took  the 
train  to  Aigle. 

We  left  our  luggage  at  the  station, 
and  made  a  small  boy  in  a  blouse 
happy  with  the  promise  of  fifty  cen- 
times to  show  us  the  way  to  the 
house,  which  had  been  hired  for 
some  years  as  a  summer  residence 
by  a  widowed  cousin  with  two  little 
girls.  A  pleasant  walk  of  half  a 
mile  up  a  narrow  road,  fenced  in  by 
a  crumbling  stone  wall,  half  hidden 
in  ferns,  and  overhung  by  walnut- 
trees,  brought  us  to  a  grove  of  mag- 
nificent chestnuts,  and  through  their 
huge  twisted  stems  we  soon  caught 
sight  of  our  friends  coming  to  meet 
us. 

'  If  you  are  not  all  too  tired,'  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  as  soon  as  the  first  warm 
greetings  were  over,  'we'll  take  a 
turn  on  to  my  gazebo  before  we  go 
home.  Your  boxes  will  be  sent  up, 
dear,  in  time  for  you  to  make  your- 
self comfortable  for  a  solid  tea  at 
six.  I  should  lose  my  cook,  in  all 
probability,  Mr.  Barnard,  if  I  at- 
tempted a  dinner  later  than  half-past 
twelve  or  one  here ;  but  I  hope  we 
shan't  starve  you.' 

Mrs,  Grey's '  Gazebo,'  her  favourite 
seat,  was  a  great  boulder  of  marble, 
ascended  by  natural  steps.  It  was 
sheltered  completely  on  three  sides 
by  rocks  and  pines,  and  looked  out 


over  the  tops  of  the  chestnntB  across 
the  Rhone  on  to  the  grim  profile  of 
the  '  Giant'  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  three  ro^  snow 
peaks  of  the  Bent  de  Midi  farther 
off  to  the  left  It  certainly  was  a 
charming  spot,  wild  and  lonely,  so 
lonely,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Grqy  had 
forbidden  Emma  and  Edith  to  go 
there  alone,  and  had  never  been 
over-fond  of  staying  there  herself 
after  sunset,  since  one  unusually 
severe  winter  that  ahe  had  spent 
at  Chavronix,  her  8t  Bernard  had 
been  strangled  in  the  night,  and  \ag 
round  footmarks,  four  inches  across, 
were  found  in  the  morning  leading 
up  to  the  gazebo,  where  the  snow 
vras  melted  by  some  beast  which  had 
be^  lying  down  there. 

On  a  table  of  soft  moss  dose  by 
some  rough  wooden  seats  we  found 
some  wine  and  fruit  awaiting  us, 
and  sat  there  chatting  and  telling 
our  adventures  till  it  was  time  to  go 
in.  'There  are  some  letters  for 
some  of  you,  Fanny  dear,  on  the 
drawing-room  chinmeypiece,'  said 
Mrs.  Grey,  when  we  had  all  met  for 
tea ;  '  I  forgot  them  when  we  came 
in.'  Fanny  was  up  in  a  momeot, 
and  danced  back  into  the  room  with 
a  disappointed  'Not  one  for  me; 
what  a  shame !  "  Mrs.  Holmes,"  two 
for  you,  mamma,  and  '*  K.  Barnard, 
Esq.,"  such  a  iat  one  for  you,  Hr. 
Barnard ;  I'm  sure  it  must  have  got 
another  one  in  it'  Kick  took  it, 
blushed  crimson,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket    It  was  from  Mr.  Barley. 

Supper,  as  everything  else  must, 
came  to  an  end  at  last;  but  after 
supper  there  was  a  turn  on  the  ter- 
race, and,  after  that,  something  else, 
which  kept  us  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
party,  and  it  was  not  till  we  were 
alone  in  the  little  bedroom  we  were 
to  share  for  the  night  that  Niok 
could  venture  to  open  his  letter. 

I  don't  know  which  was  most 
eager.  I  looked  over  with  him  and 
read: 

'  DraytOD  Lodge,  Anvnit  zo^  i86i 

'  My  dkar  Nicholas, 

'  If  you  believed  how  painfal  it 
was  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  send  yon 
the  enclosure  to  my  last  letter,  yon 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  that  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
forward   that   which   accompanies 
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this.  Second  tbonghtfl,  they  eay, 
are  best  I  fancy  yon  will  not  quar- 
rel with  the  truth  of  the  saying  in 
TOUT  own  case.  I  think  yon  had 
better  come  here  at  once  on  your 
return.  There  will  be  seyeral  busi- 
ness matters  to  arrange,  and  I  may 
probably,  by  then,  be  able  to  say 
what  allowance  I  shall  be  able  to  let 
you  hava  You  must  be  moderate 
in  your  expectations  at  first. 

'  I  hope  Mrs.  Barley  may  be  able 
to  persuade  your  mother  to  meet 
you  here.  Wishing  you  all  hap- 
piness, 

'I  remain, 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  T.  Dablet.' 

Nick  stared  at  me.  'Well,  old 
boy,  I  congratulate  you,'  I  said,  with 
a  sickly  voice,  and  the  knob  in  my 
throat  bigger  than  before;  'I  wish 
to  goodness  I  could  not,  but  I  must 
—so  I  do.' 

Slowly  once  more  he  read  through 
the  letter,  getting  redder  and  redder 
every  moment,  till  all  of  a  sudden 
he  threw  it  down  into  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  burst  out  in  a  tower- 
ing passion.  '  Second  thoughts,  in- 
deed! and  mayn't  I  have  second 
thoughts  too,  I  should  like  to  know? 
A  likely  thing  that  I'm  going  to  be 
kicked  and  t^en  whistled  for  again, 
like  a  dog.' 

'Second  thoughts,  con— 1'  He 
stopped  short  and  was  quiet  for  a 
moment,  and  went  on  in  a  lower 
tone.  '  Jack,  I've  been  an  ass !  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  don't  care  a 
snap  for  Minnie  Darley ;  but  I  love 
your  little  sister,  Fanny,  a  thousand 
times  more  than  I  can  say.  No, 
stop;  don't  say  anything  yet,  and 
don't  go  staring  as  if  you  had  never 
read  Borneo  and  Juliet,  nor  heard  of 
such  a  person  as  Bosaline ;  but  just 
listen  quietly  to  me.  I  shall  go 
ri^ht  home  to  my  chambenr,  and 
stick  to  the  law  night  and  day  till 
I've  doubled  my  dirty  three  hundred 
a  year,  and  then  I  shall  try  my  luck 
with  Fanny.  I've  had  two  or  three 
briefs  this  year,  and  I  know  I've  got 
wits  enough  if  I  can  only  stick  to  it, 
and  I  will.  I  was  thinking  the 
whole  matter  over  last  night.  I 
guessed  you  were  right  yesterday, 
fio  I  sat  up  and  wrote  a  letter  to  old 


Darley  to  tdll  him  I  was  very  sorry 
for  his  daughter  and  all  that ;  but 
that  I'm  blowed  if  I'll  have  her.  I 
didn't  put  it  exactly  like  that,  of 
course,  but  I  was  firm  and  civil,  and 
III  send  the  letter  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.  I  wonder  when 
the  post  goc8?  Have  you  got  any 
stamps,  by-the-by  ?' 

I  never  was  so  taken  aback  in  my 
life,  and  had  literally  a  difficulty  in 
catching  my  breath.  There  was  a 
vague  feeling  of  relief  with  it  all. 
Minnie  might  get  over  it^  and  who 
could  tell  what  might  not  happen 
then  ?  but  the  complications  before 
us  were  appalling. 

'  Let  me  see  heb  letter.'  It  was 
at  my  feet  I  picked  it  up,  tore  it 
open,  and  looked  for  her  signature, 
and  read, 

'Dear  Sir, 
'  Your  obedient  servants, 
'  Smith  and  Smith.' 

I  suppose  I  opened  my  eyes  wider, 
if  possible,  than  they  were  before, 
for,  in  a  second,  Nick  had  snatched 
the  paper  out  of  my  hands.  It  was 
a  lawyer's  letter,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  old  General  Bar- 
nard, soon  after  he  had  executed  a 
will  which  revoked  a  former  one, 
bequeathing  his  money  to  build  and 
endow  two  monasteries  and  a  con- 
vent, and  left  all  his  property  to 
Nick  on  his  attaining  the  ago  of 
twenty-five. 

Mr.  Darley  was  named  executor 
and  trustee,  with  fall  powers  to  do 
as  he  thought  best  with  the  estates 
till  Nick  should  come  into  posses- 
sion. A  dozen  times,  at  least,  we 
must  have  read  it  through.  Nick 
at  last  broke  the  silence.  *  Jack,  on 
second  thoughts  I  sitaiit  send  that  ht' 
ter  to  old  Darley* 

I  seized  hold  of  his  hand  and 
shook  it  so  that  his  arm  was  stiff  for 
three  days  after,  and  it  was  a  mercy 
that  he  was  not  disfigured  by  having 
it  permanently  lengthened. 

I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,  and 
what  there  is  is  best  told  in  few 
words. 

Nick  left  us  the  next  day  but  one, 
but  before  he  went  he  caught  Fanny 
(by  accident,  he  says)  alone  on  the 
gazebo. 

What  happened  there  I  am  sure 
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I  don't  know ;  bnt  I  do  know  that 
when  I  met  them  coming  back 
through  the  chestnuts,  Fanny  ran 
and  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck 
and  kissed  me,  and  Nick  psjd  me 
double  at  least  for  his  stiff  arm. 

Both  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought 
it  Tery  cruel  of  my  mother  to  refuse 
point  blank  to  allow  the  wedding 
till  Fanny  was  eighteen;  but  per- 
haps on  the  whole  it  was  as  well, 
for  Nick  in  the  meantime  turned 
twenty-fiTe,  and  was  able  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  stand  as  Gonserra- 
tive  candidate  for  Heldon.  When 
the  appointed  day,  Fanny's  birth- 
day, came,  I  was  in  full  orders,  and 
had  rung  myself  in  as  rector  of  Bar- 
nard. 

I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  describ- 
ng  a  wedding,  and  am  grossly  igno- 


rant of  the  difference  between  tnia- 
tans  and  tulles;  but  Emma  and 
Edith  Grey  were  two  of  our  brides- 
maids, and  as  Nick  and  Fanny  were 
going  to  the  East,  and  did  not  want 
Ghayronix  for  the  honeymocm,  Mrs. 
Qrey  lent  it  me. 
The '  Times'  must  tell  the  rest 
'  On  the  14th  instant,  at  the  pari^ 
church,  Barnard,  by  the  Bight  Bey. 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Nicholas  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Barnard  Hall,  county  Chester,  to 
Fanny,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Bey.  B.  Holmes ;  also,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Bev.  John 
Holmes,  Bector  of  Bamaid-cum- 
Drayton,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  T.  Parley,  Esq.,  of  Drayton 
Lodge.' 
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*  r^^  ^^^  know  who  discovered 
JL/  America?' said  Charlie  Eraser 
tome. 

Now  this  qnestion  was  asked  after 
dinner  at  the  club ;  and,  as  Charlie 
is  a  wit,  it  was  not  onfiur  to  suppose 
that,  at  such  a  time,  such  a  question 
was  only  intended  to  lead  up  to  some 
brilliant  joke ;  so,  instead  of  taking 
it  out  of  his  mouth  by  making  a 
smart  reply  (which  of  course  I  could 
have  done),  I  merely  gave  a  oom- 
monplace  answei^- 

'  Christopher  Columbus,  was  it 
not?— or  Yasco  di  Qama,  or  some- 
body of  that  sort  ?' 

'Well,  so  I  always  thought  till 
to-day,'  said  Charlie;  'but  I  find 
that  such  a  belief  is  only  another 
fallacy  to  be  added  to  those  that  aie 
taught  in  popular  geography.' 

1  was  rather  impatient  at  this 
long  preface,  and  felt  another  and 
stronger  temptation  to  make  a  smart 
answer  (honestly,  I  could  have  been 
very  smart  this  time),  but  I  was 
determined  to  go  through  with  the 
joke,  if  there  was  one,  so  I  merely 
blew  three  rings  of  smoke  (an  ac- 
complishment in  which  I  excel),  and 
waited. 

'  Yes,'  resumed  Charlie, '  and  what 
is  more,  I  have  a  document  to  prove 
it  Take  that  home  and  read  it.' 
So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  letter 
and  left  me,  in  order,  I  fear,  to  go, 
according  to  his  custom,  to  the 
Arlington,  and  play  five -pound 
points  at  whist  till  the  next  morning. 

I  glanced  through  the  letter, 
which  was  written  in  a  lady's  hand- 
writing, crossed  and  recrossed,  at 
first  somewhat  languidly,  but,  as  I 
got  on,  with  increasing  interest, 
until  at  last  I  became  Qioroughly 
absorbed  in  it,  and  was  only  roused 
by  the  waiter  coming  for  the  fourth 
tune  (after  a  deal  of  preliminary 
scowling)  to  toll  me  that  the  club 
was  about  to  be  dosed.  The  &cto 
the  letter  disclosed  were  so  remark- 
able, that  I  think  it  only  fair  to  lay 
it  before  the  public  in  full,  that 
eminent  geographers  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  it,  and, 
if  necessary,  that  the  Gk)vemment 
may  fit  oat  an  expedition  for  the 


investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the 
verification  of  the  extraordinary  geo- 
graphical discovery  therein  re- 
corded. 

*  On  board  the  lona,  6Ui  October,  1865. 
'  DSABBBT  ChABLIE, 

'  I  am  sure  you  have  wondered 
at  not  receiving  a  letter  from  me  for 
so  long,  but  when  I  tell  you  the 
astounding  adventures  that  have  be- 
fallen us,  you  will  be  glad  that  I  am 
alive— and  indeed  all  of  us,  though 
Nelly  says  she  is  quite  certain  that 
you  will  dine  just  as  well,  and,  of 
course,  at  one  of  those  dreadful 
clubs ;  but  of  course  you  will  give 
them  all  up  when  we  are  married ; 
and  that  all  men  are  selfish,— but 
you  are  not,  lam  quite  certain.  You 
know  we  have  had  a  great  party 
steying  with  us  at  Dan  Beg.  Two 
gentlemen  came  from  the  North, 
where  they  had  been  shooting,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  shot  anything, 

or  else  why  did  they  not but 

I  will  tell  you  all  in  order,  because 
I  know  you  like  it,  and  I  am  getting 
quite  business-lika  One  of  the 
gentlemen  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Felix  Fellowes,  of  whom  you  were  so 
jealous  because  I  danced  five  times 
with  him  at  Lady  Gore  Jowse's— so 
imreasonable  of  you !  And  I  am  sure 
it  was  only  because  he  dances  well 
— though  he  is  very  nice;  and  he 
can  do  other  things  than  dance,  too, 

as  we  found  when but  I  will  tell 

you  that  in  order.  The  other  was 
a  Mr.  Tom  Ruffler.  He  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  told  us  a  great  many 
clever  things  he  had  done  and  said 
himself— though  he  never  did  or 
said  anything  particularly  clever 
while  with  us,  so  that  we  all  agreed 
that  he  must  have  read  all  his  clever 
things  in  a  book.  And  he  knew 
everything;  and  contradicted  papa 
about  botany,  and  wore  red  neckties 
and  varnished  boote ;  and  smoked  a 
pipe,— but  I  think  it  made  him  ill, 
beicause  nobody  ever  really  saw  him 
smoke  it ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  a 
tobacconist  in  the  village ;  so  I  gave 
him  some  of  those  beautiful  little 
cigars  you  sent  me,  and  I  think  he 
liked  them,  because  he  smoked 
seven  in  one  morning. 
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*  Bat  I  must  not  wander  from  <mr 
adventures.  .Yon  mnst  know  that 
we  had  been  living  together  in  the 
house  for  a  week  without  any  fresh 
arrivals,  and  so  we  had  all  got  tired 
of  each  other.  We  used  to  pUy  at 
croquet,  and  that  made  us  quite 
hate  each  other.  Nelly  would  not 
speak  to  Mr.  Fellowes  because  he 
onoe  croquefd  her  down  the  bill 
into  the  river,  and  would  not  go  and 
fetch  the  ball  or  beg  her  pardon. 
And  Mr.  Baffler  talked  a  great  deal 
about  wanting  to  "  play  at  golf  " — ^he 
called  it  "playing  at  links/'  and 
always  wanted  to  know  if  the  golf 
was  not  too  damp  for  the  ladies  to 
walk  on  (he  meant  the  tarf,  you 
know) ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  good  joke,  be- 
cause he  never  really  did  play,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  very  badlv,  for 
he  broke  two  of  the  clubs  and  lost 
a  ball.  And  Jack's  alive  is  very 
stupid,  if  you  get  knocked  down 
every  time,  and  never  catch  any- 
body. Missie  began  photography, 
and  took  us  in  groups  in  our  riding 
habits;  but  some  of  the  chemicals 
got  mixed  up  together,  and  the  pic- 
ture only  came  out  onoe,  and  tnen 
we  all  had  large  feet»  and  nothing 
but  white  in  our  eyes,  and  Mr. 
Fellowes'  neck  was  longer  than  bis 
body,  besides  Missie  making  her 
hands  quite  black.  We  had  a  deal 
of  music,  but  Mr.  Buffler  pretended 
to  despise  it.  He  cannot  under- 
stand any  thing  but  ''Slap  Bang"  or 
a  hornpipe,  and  actually  laughed  at 
me  because  I  said  I  adored  Mario— 
he  called  it  Mariolatry.  We  danced 
reels  every  evening,  of  course ;  but 
my  darlmg  Viva  got  in  the  way  one 
night,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  danced  the 
double  shuffle  on  her,  so  we  decided 
that  it  was  too  dangerous  an  amuse- 
ment Viva  is  now  the  loveliest  pug 
you  ever  saw;  her  nose  is  blacker 
and  more  turned  up  than  any  I  ever 
saw,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  says  he  could 
hold  her  up  by  her  tail  without 
taking  the  curl  out  of  it;  but  I 
would  not  let  him  try  it.  However, 
after  a  time  we  got  tired  of  all  these 
amusements,  and  to  kill  time  I  tried 
to  teach  Mr.  Buffler  to  sing  "  Ck)mme 
k  vingt  ans,"  but  he  would  sing  up 
in  his  head,  and  pretended  to  teach 
me  how  to  pronounce  French,  so  that 


Med.  As  a  last  resource,  we  asked 
papa  to  have  the  "Water  Witch" 
fitted  out,  and  take  us  for  a  day's 
yachting  among  the  islands.  And 
he  made  a  joke,  and  said  it  was  the 
water  which  he  did  not  like ;  but  he 
promised  to  takeus  over  to  the  island 
of  Stafiift,  which  you  know  is  quite 
close  to  us  here,  to  pass  the  day  and 
explore  the  caves.  Soon  Wednesday 
week  last  we  all  went  on  board  the 
"  Water  Witch,"  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  were  quite  a  large  party. 
Besides  Bunks  (who  was  as  obsti- 
nate as  ever,  and  even  more,  as  I 
think),  and  tiie  sailors,  there  were 
papa,  and  Missie,  and  Nelly,  and 
Miss  Bownie— and,  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  made  desperate 
love  to  her,  and  calls  her  Jemima, 
and  we  have  all  settled  that  they  are 
going  to  be  married.  Missie  took 
her  photographic  apparatus,  and  of 
course  I  took  Viva,  thinking  the 
sea-air  would  do  her  good.  Just  as 
we  were  pushing  off,  we  heard  some- 
body crying  out,  "Ah,  hi!  Ah, 
hi !"  and  a  figure  rushed  down  to 
the  beach.  Mr.  Buffler  said  it  was 
nothing  but  a  head  of  hair;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  Captain  Dinochie. 
Mr.  Buffler  said  his  hair  would  sink 
the  ship;  but  papa  said  it  was  a 
wig,  and  we  could  throw  it  over- 
bofiurd  in  case  of  danger,  so  he  cazhe 
on  board ;  but  Mr.  Buffler  behaved 
very  badly,  and  protended  to  think 
that  his  parting  was  disarranged, 
and  offered  to  lend  him  a  comb; 
then  he  said  that  as  we  had  taken 
the  captain  on  board,  he  was  bored, 
and  should  take  him  off  (he  sgys 
that  is  a  joke  too,  but  I  can't  see  it), 
and  began  to  pull  his  whiskers 
(though  he  has  not  got  any,  but  as 
if  he  had),  and  to  imitate  the  way 
the  captain  says  good-day. 

'So  we  started  to  go  to  Staffer 
which  IB  just  on  the  other  side  of 
Mull,  and  papa  began  to  tell  us 
about  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  it  seems, 
had  been  there  too,  and  who  must 
have  been  a  very  selfish  and  dis- 
agreeable person.  Shortly  after 
starting,  we  sat  down  to  luncheon 
and  were  very  jolly,  and  had  Bunks 
down  to  drmk  our  healths.  We 
asked  him  what  he  would  like,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  some  toddy, 
and  should  prefer  "to  make  it  in- 
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side,"  and  lie  drank  ihe  whiskey  first 
and  then  the  water ;  hut  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes  gaye  him  whiskey  the  second 
time  too,  and  Bonks  aotually  never 
found  it  out  till  he  had  drunk  it  all. 
Then  Mr.  Buffler  sang  '*  Le  Postilion 
de  Longjumeau/'  hut  as  it  was  in 
French,  and  he  sang  it  very  fast, 
nohody  understood  i^  except  when 
he  sat  astride  on  a  chair  and 
imitated  the  clacking  of  a  whip, 
and  shouted ''Houp-lal  houp-lal" 
NeyerthelesSy  we  all  joined  in  the 
chorus. 

'Hal  ba!  hal  qn'il  tfUlt bean, 
Le  Postilion  de  LoosJumeau/ 

until  Bunks  came  down  and  asked 
us  not  to  go  on  hecause  it  would 
raise  the  wind.  Papa  sang  a  song, 
too,  about  Paul  Jones^  a  very  good 
one,  except  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  the  chorus — 

*  Yon  have  heard  of  Paul  Jones, 
^  He  was  a  rogue  and  a  Tagftbones, 
Yon  have  heard  of  Paul  Jones,  have  yon  not?* 

But  he  sang  it  in  so  many  different 
tones  of  voice  that  we  thought  it 
was  a  different  Mr.  Jones  in  every 
verse. 

'  80  all  went  on  delightfully  for 
about  an  hour,  when  Bunks  came 
down  again,  and  said  he  didn't  like 
the  look  of  the  weather. 

' "  Why  not  r  asked  papa. 

'"Well,  there's  just  a  lot  of 
scratches  and  scrawls,  and  mares* 
tails,  and  mackerel's  backs  just 
knocking  about,  and  there's  a  dirty- 
looking  bank  out  to  the  westward." 

'  Then  papa  said  we  had  better  go 
back,  and  they  turned  the  ship 
round,  but  almost  directly  the  sea 
became  very  rough,  the  wind  began 
to  blow  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  At  first  we 
laughed  at  it,  and  the  captain  told 
128  how  he  had  been  shipwrecked 
coming  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  lived  for  four  years  on  a  desert 
island,  and  when  they  got  home  all 
the  sailors'  wives  had  married  some- 
body else ;  upon  which  Mr.  Buffler 
said  that  if  ever  he  married  he 
should  go  to  the  Gape  and  get  ship- 
wrecked too,  which  made  me  think 
of  you  and  feel  very  unwell.  (All 
this  time  the  sea  was  getting 
rougher.)  Then  the  ship  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  threw  a  grouse 


and  a  jam  tart  into  Nelly's  lap,  be- 
sides upsetting  all  the  whiskey  over 
Miss  Downie's  dress.  We  all  got 
very  much  alarmed,  though  Mr. 
Buffler  tried  to  make  fun  of  it,  and 
said  he  believed  Miss  Downie  had 
done  it  on  purpose  to  get  double 
allowanoa  None  of  us  laughed, 
and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  to  joke  at  such 
a  moment.  Just.then  the  ship  gave 
another  lurch,  and  poor  Mr.  Buffler, 
who  was  hurt  at  what  I  said,  turned 
very  pale,  and  casting  a  reproachful 
glance  at  me,  said  he  would  go  and 
look  at  the  weather,  and  went  on 
deck.  Then  we  heard  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  a  groan,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  captain,  who  had  fallen 
down  among  the  crockery  in  the 
pantry ;  and  when  Mr.  Eellowes  went 
to  him  he  would  not  get  up,  but 
said  he  would  lie  where  he  was  and 
die  like  a  soldier.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  scene  it  was.  The  ship 
plungiug  and  rolling  dreadfully, 
every  timber  creaking,  the  chairs  and 
plates  falling  about  the  cabin,  and 
the  wind  howling  through  the 
rigging,  so  that  one  could  not  hear 
oneself  speak.  Jemima  aud  Nelly 
and  I  became  dreadfully  ill,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Missie,  who  kept  up 
and  cheered  us,  I  am  certain  we 
should  have  died  then  and  there. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  Mr. 
Fellowes  was.  He  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  himself,  but  ran 
about  all  over  the  ship  for  us, 
brought  rugs,  cloaks,  ana  cushions, 
put  them  on  the  cabin  floor  for  us, 
and  kept  the  lamp  alight  I  felt  as 
great  an  admiration  for  him  that 
moment  as  if  he  had  been  Mario 
himself. 

'  Papa  had  been  on  deck  from  the 
first,  and  so  had  Mr.  Buffler  from 
the  time  he  went  to  look  at  the 
weather.  As  Mr.  Buffler  goes  yacht- 
ing every  year,  of  course  he  knows 
all  about  it,  and  I  wanted  juipa  to 
ask  him  if  there  was  much  diuiger, 
but  iMipa  said  he  had  been  looking 
into  the  water  ever  since  he  had 
been  on  deck,  was  groaning,  and 
would  not  answer.  And  that  made 
us  more  miBerable,  because  we 
thought  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed. 
The  most  dreadful  thing  was,  that 
papa  said  we  were  sailing  away 
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iroitt  tbo  land  beeanse  the  wind  was 
blovring  towards  it,  and  we  were  on 
a  lee  shore.  We  all  prayed  him,  if 
he  loved  us,  to  torn  roond  and  take 
US  home,  bnt  he  said  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  so  did  Bunks. 

'  All  night  the  hurricane  continued. 
You  may  imagine  that  wo  could  not 
sleep.  We  knew  that  we  were  going 
away  from  the  land,  and  expected 
every  moment  that  we  should  strike 
on  our  beam  ends,  and  so  spring  a 
leak  in  them,  and  all  go  to  the 
bottom.  Towards  morning  I  fell 
into  a  doze,  and  dreamt  1  was  at 
the  Opera.  I  thought  it  was  the 
lastactof  the  ''  Frophete,*'  where  the 
palace  falls  in.  I  neard  the  cnsh, 
and  awoke  with  a  start,  to  learn 
that  our  mast  had  been  broken  in 
two  by  the  wind.  Captain  Dinochie 
must  have  been  dreaming  too,  for  I 
heard  him  say,  "  Spare  my  life~I 
surrender.*' 

'AH  was  confusion.  The  momiog 
had  come,  but  the  fog  was  thicker 
than  ever ;  b^des  which  the  hurri- 
cane had  increased,  and  the  ship 
being  quite  helpless,  wajs  driven 
before  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather 
on  the  water. 

'  This  was  the  aSth  of  September. 
None  of  us  could  move,  and  all  day 
long  we  lay  in  the  cabin  quite  un- 
able t()  stir  or  even  to  talk,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  our 
last.  I  thought  of  you,  Charlie,  and 
wondeied  what  you  were  ddng,  and 
whether  you  were  thinking  of  me  at 
all  How  I  wished  you  were  with 
us  I  I  felt  that  J  could  have  faced 
death  by  your  side,  but  Nelly  said 
it  would  have  bean  no  better,  and 
that  you  would  not  care  about  it, 
though  I  am  sure  you  would.  And 
then  I  thought  tiiat  all  was  for  the 
best,  and  I  would  not  have  had  you 
in  danger  for  worlds ;  besides,  you 
are  a  bad  sailor.  About  the  middle 
of  the  day  a  great  sea  broke  our 
boat  to  pieces.  Mr.  Buifier  came 
down  to  tell  us,  looking  very  pale, 
but  we  were  too  miserable  to  care 
about  it  He  said  that  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  east,  that  we  had 
been  driving  due  west  by  the  com- 
pass ever  since  we  started,  and  were 
getting  into  the  bioad  Atlantic. 
Papa  was  very  anxious  about  pro- 
visions, and  &aid  we  had  scarcely 


anything  but  some  bacon  on  board ; 
but  it  made  us  ill  to  bear  it  spoken 
of,  and  we  all  agreed  that  we  ahould 
not  be  able  to  eat  anything  for  a 
week  at  least  The  captain  crawled 
out  of  the  pantiy  in  the  afternoon: 
such  a  sight!  One  of  the  lamps  had 
&llen  on  him,  and  he  was  covered 
with  oil.  He  was  as  white  as  a 
ghost;  his  hair  was  out  of  curl, 
hanging  down  quite  limp,  and  his 
whiskers  were  all  crushed  up  into 
nothing,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew 
hiuL  He  took  no  notice  of  ns,  but 
called  for  somebody  to  come  to  him, 
and  Missie  actually  had  to  help  him 
across  the  cabin  to  the  ladder,  where 
be  sat  all  day  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Fellowes 
lit  a  fire  in  the  men*8  cabin,  and 
made  some  hot  whiskey  and  water, 
which  he  made  us  take,  and  we  all 
felt  yery  grateful  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep. 

*For  three  days  we  lay  in  the  cabin 
quite  prostrate  without  any  incident 
to  relieve  the  horror  and  monotony 
of  our  situation.  On  the  third  day 
we  were  too  weak  and  ill  to  care  for 
anything.  We  had  eaten  nothing 
but  a  biscuit  or  two,  but  when  we 
were  all,  as  it  were,  at  the  last  gasp, 
Mr.  Fellowes  found  some  brandy, 
and  made  us  drink  it  by  saying  it 
was  sherry,  which  I  am  certain 
saved  all  our  lives. 

'  Oct.  2.— The  wind  still  conti- 
nued, and  the  fog  too.  Mr.  Buffler 
was  very  ill-tempered,  and  said  we 
should  soon  get  to  America  if 
we  went  on  at  that  rate;  and  he 
kept  saying  that  he  knew  from  the 
first  that  we  were  going  to  hayebad 
weather  from  the  eastward,  though 
I  am  sure  he  neyer  said  so.  Miss 
Downie  was  very  ill  indeed,  and 
wrote  a  last  farewell  to  her  fiunily, 
which  Mr.  Fellowes  put  in  a  bottle 
and  threw  oyerboard.  She  then 
kissed  us  all,  and  said  she  should 
die  happy,  but  in  the  darkness  she 
kissed  the  captain,  too,  by  mistake, 
and  that  revived  her  a  little ;  and  so 
the  day  ended  just  as  the  day  before 
did. 

'  Oct.  9 3. —This  morning  Mr. Fel- 
lowes insisted  upon  our  going  on 
deck,  saying  it  would  do  us  good, 
and  we  dragged  ourselves  up  tlie 
ladder.    Never  shall  I  fcHrget  the 
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sight    The  mist  was  so  thick  that 
we  could  not  see  so  &!  as  the  length 
of  the  ship.    The  sea  was  rolliog 
moantaios  high,  and  the  immense 
black  waves,  curling  over  with  white 
foam  at  the  top,  were  rushing  after 
the  ship,  threatening  every  minute 
to  sweep  over  it.  The  mast  was  quite 
gone,  having  been  broken  off  by 
jibing  over,  as  Bunks  said;  but  a 
spar  had  been  put  up  with  a  little 
sail  upon  it,  and  was  bending  almost 
double  with  every  gust  of  the  wind, 
which  was  howling  in  a  most  awful 
manner.     Bunks  was   steering  in 
order  to  keep  the  ship  before  the 
wind.    It  was  too  dreadful  a  sight 
for  us,  and  we  all  went  down  again 
into  the  cabin ;  but  I  think  the  air 
had  done  us  good,  for  we  began  to 
feel  dreadfully  hungry  for  the  first 
time.    We  held  a  consultation,  and 
found  that  all  the  provisions  we  had 
on  board  were  a  tin  of  wine  biscuits, 
two  jam  tarts,  part  of  a  grouse  pie, 
a  haunch  of  vemson,  some  bacon 
(the  sailors  had  eaten  most  of  it), 
two  pat^  de  foie  gras,  and  some 
walnuts.    Luckily  there  was  plenty 
of  water,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
whiskey  belonging  to  Bunks,  besides 
some  champagne    and  sherry,   a 
dozen  of  seltzer-water,  and  a  bottle 
of  maraschino.    Papa  said  we  must 
idl  be  put  on  rations ;  he  then  made 
out  a  list  of  all  the  things, and  divided 
them  by  twelve,  which  was  the  num- 
ber of  ihe  people  on  board,  includ- 
iog  Bunks  and  the  crew.    I  begged 
hard  to  have  Viva  put  on  the  list, 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  resolved 
to  share  my  food  with  her  to  the  last 
biscuit    Then  papa  ordered  all  the 
provisions  to  be  taken   into   the 
pantry  to  be  taken  care  of.    What 
was  our  horror  to  find  the  venison 
on  the  cabin  floor,  half  gnawed  away 
and  covered  with  dust    Everybody 
said  it  was  Viva  who  had  done  it, 
and  Mr.  Buffler  wanted  to  throw 
her  overboard,  but  I  declared  that  I 
would  follow  her,  and  so  her  dear 
life  was  spared.    We  then  had  our 
rations  served  out — three  wine  bis- 
cuits, some  walnuts,  and  a  small 
piece  of  grouse-pie  each,  with  some 
sherry   and   water.     My   pie  was 
nothing  but  the  back  of  the  grouse ; 
I  could  not  eat  it,  and  gave  it  to 
Nelly  for  two  walnuts.    The  storm 


still  continued,  and  we  all  lay  down 
to  sleep  very  miserable. 

'  Oct,  4.— The  first  thing  I  saw 
this  morning  was  Viva,  who  came 
out  of  the  pantry  licking  her  lips. 
Luckily  nobody  but  me  saw  her. 
When  we  came  to  have  our  morning 
rations  it  was  foond  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  grouse-pie  was  gone.  Of 
course  everybody  blamed  Viva ;  but 
it  was  very  unCEur,  for  Captain  Di- 
nochie  slept  in  the  pantry,  and  was 
just  as  capable  of  eating  it,  I  am 
sure.  The  loss  of  our  pie  made  us 
all  very  low-spirited,  so  we  ate  all 
the  rest  of  the  bacon  to  keep  our 
spirits  up,  and  drank  all  the  cham- 
pagne. After  that  we  began  to  take 
a  brighter  view  of  things,  and  Mr. 
Buffler  said  that  perhaps  some 
ship  might  be  drifting  our  way 
through  the  "set"  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  then  we  might  fisbll  in 
with  her.  We  put  our  heads  out  of 
the  cabin  one  after  the  other,  but 
could  see  nothing,  for  the  mist  was 
as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  storm, 
which  had  now  lasted  six  days,  not 
abated  in  the  least ;  besides  the  sleet 
and  rain  drove  right  in  our  faces, 
and  some  got  down  Miss  Downie's 
neck  and  gave  her  the  most  dreadful 
cold,  so  that  she  insisted  on  having 
some  bottles  of  seltzer-water  made 
hot  to  put  to  her  feet.  I  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  so  did  Nelly,  but 
Missie  comforted  us  so  much,  and 
was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  we 
soon  became  almost  reconciled  to 
our  fata  The  captain  never  spoke 
a  word  the  whole  day,  and  did  not 
come  out  of  the  pantry  except  for 
his  rations.  Mr.  Buffler  said  ho  was 
thinking  of  his  hair ;  but  he  himself 
was  very  disagreeable  too,  and  de- 
clared tiiat  if  we  did  not  fall  in  with 
a  ship,  he  should  insist  on  Viva 
being  idlled  and  cooked,  to  make  up 
for  the  venison  and  grouse ;  and  he 
offered  to  cook  her  himself  in  the 
Chinese  feshion. 

'  Oct.  5. — ^This  morning  all  the  pro- 
visions left  were  the  two  pat^s  de  foie 
gras  and  the  bottle  of  maraschino. 
We  divided  them,  but  felt  very  hun- 
gry after  our  meal  and  very  thirsty,  so 
that  we  finished  all  the  water  out  of 
the  tank.  Our  prospects  were  now, 
indeed,  desperate.  We  had  no  food, 
and  were  stdl  hundreds  of  miles  from 
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land,  though  Mr.  BuCaer  said  we 
could  not,  at  the  rate  ire  had  heen 
Boudding,  he  yery  fieur  from  the  coast 
of  NewK)undland«  Towards  night, 
however,  the  mist  cleared  up  some- 
what, and  the  moon  came  out  for  a 
short  time.  We  all  went  upon  deck 
to  see  it»  and  it  quite  cheered  us. 
Towards  morning  the  sea  seemed  to 
go  down,  and  we  heard  a  great  com- 
motion on  deck,  and  could  distin- 
guish the  voice  of  Mr.  Baffler  giving 
orders.  We  rushed  up  the  ladder 
at  once,  and  there  heheld  land! 
How  shall  I  describe  our  emotions  ? 
I  cried  for  joy.  Nelly  looked  at  the 
land  through  the  telescope  for  ten 
minutes  before  she  would  believe 
it  Miss  Bownie  came  up,  too,  and 
was  BO  overcome,  that,  finding  her- 
self near  Mr.Ruffler,  she  fainted  away 
in  his  arms;  but  he  handed  her 
over  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  who  carried 
her  into  the  cabin.  Then  the  captain 
came  up,  and  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  He  said  the  land  was  exactly 
like  Scotland,  and  that  made  us  all 
laugh  very  much,  because,  as  Mr. 
Buffler  said,  we  had  been  sailing 
directly  away  from  Scotland  for  six 
days.  Mr.  Buffler  himself  said  that 
it  must  be  some  part  of  Newfound- 
land, probably  Gape  Bace,  where 
the  steamers  touch.  Bunks  said  he 
wam't  no  navigator  much,  but  he 
thought  he  had  been  there  afore. 
This  made  us  laugh  again,  for  we 
were  in  good  spirits,  but  Bunks  got 
very  angry,  and  would  not  speiftk 
anymore. 

'  By  this  time  we  had  drifted 
towards  the  land,  and,  as  we  had  no 
boat,  Bunks  steered  the  ship  as  well 
as  he  could  towards  a  sandy  cove. 
At  last  die  struck  on  the  sand,  but 
still  some  distance  from  dry  land, 
because  she  draws  ten  feet  of  water, 
and  the  shore  was  shelving.  Mr. 
Buffler  volunteered  to  swim  ashore 
with  a  rope,  and,  taking  off  his  boots 
and  coat,  dived  overboard,  very 
gracefully;  but  he  had  forgotten  to 
take  enough  rope,  and  he  was 
stopped,  suddenly,  underneath  the 
water,  or,  as  Bunks  said,  "brought 
up  with  a  round  turn."  We  thought 
he  would  be  drowned;  but  he  only 
E^d  something  very  dreadful  to 
Bunks,  and  then,  when  some  more 
rope  was  let  out,  swam  to  the  shore 


with  it  A  larger  rope  was  then 
tied  on  to  it,  and  he  pulled  that 
ashore,— then  another;  and  a  pack- 
ing case  was  so  arranged  as  to  run 
along  it,  by  which,  first,  Miss  Dow- 
nie,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  us  were 
taken  ashore.  Missis,  who  always 
thinks  of  everything,  brought  with 
her  some  dry  clotlMS  for  Mr.  Buf- 
fler, who  dressed  in  a  cave ;  and  we 
then  all  started  to  explore  the 
country.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  brotight 
the  gun  which  was  given  to  Hir. 
Buffler,  in  case  we  might  flind 
any  game,  which,  he  said,  was  pro- 
bable. And  we  had  not  gone  very 
&r,  before  a  number  of  strange 
birds,  very  like  grouse,  rose  up  and 
flew  away.  Mr.  Buffler  fired  twice 
at  them,  but  missed,  and  said  they 
were  too  fiEur  off.  Then  we  came  to 
some  more,  and  he  missed  them  too, 
though  they  were  very  near.  Papa 
said  it  was  wasting  powder,  and 
took  the  gun  himself,  and  shot  the 
next  bird  we  saw.  We  all  settled 
that  Mr.  Buffler  could  not  shoot, 
though  he  said  he  had  killed  a  large 
number  of  deer  in  Scotland.  We 
walked  on  through  a  pine  wood  and 
across  some  stuff  just  liketheheather 
in  the  Highlands,  which  Mr.  BuflQer 
said  always  grows  in  those  latitudes 
— for  he  told  us  we  were  in  the  same 
latitude  as  at  home.  Suddenly,  on 
arriving  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  came 
to  the  sea  again,  and  found  that  we 
were,  in  fact,  not  on  the  main  land 
at  all,  but  on  an  island.  All  our 
hopes  were  overthrown  in  an  in- 
stant. We  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  despair,  and  slowly  walked 
down  to  the  shore,  with  a  vague 
wish  to  be  nearer  the  main  land. 
Mr.  Buffler  said  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  island  was  not  marked  upon 
any  chart,  imd  that  we  should  have 
to  report  its  discovery  to  the  Admi- 
ralty; and  he  resolved  to  take  an 
observation  of  its  latitude  from  the 
highest  point.  He  left  us  at  once  to 
go  back  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  get 
a  sextant  and  an  almanac  and  mate- 
rials for  a  tent ;  and  we  all  sat  down 
in  silence,  looking  at  the  land  we 
could  not  reach.  Mr.  Fellowes  and 
Missie  got  together  some  dry  wood 
and  lit  a  fire,  which  cheered  us  a 
little ;  but  our  Joy  was  of  short  du- 
ration, for  Mr.  Buffler  came  back 
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suddenly,  and,  in  an  agitated  yoice, 
told  ns  that  the  ship  had  difiap- 
peared.  Even  Bnnks  had  deserted 
us ;  and  we  were  now  left  perfectly 
destitute  and  helpless  on  a  desert 
island.  We  held  a  council  The 
captain  was  quite  Tiolent,  and  said 
it  all  came  of  going  to  .sea  with  a 
parcel  of  women.  Mr.  Rnffler  could 
suggest  nothing,  except  to  cook  the 
bird  papa  had  shot.  The  only  per- 
sons who  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  were  Missie,  Mr.  Fellowes, 
and  papa,  who  made  a  kind  of  shel- 
ter for  us  with  branches  of  trees. 

'  But  our  deliyerance  was  nearer  at 
hand  than  we  imagined.  Papa  was 
looking  over  the  sea,  and  suddenly 
started  up  and  turned  pala  We 
followed  his  eye,  and  what  was  our 
delight  to  see  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  plainly  visible  on  the  hori- 
zon. Then  came  an  hour  of  dreadful 
excitement— hopes  and  fears  chasing 
each  other  and  every  minute  seem- 
ing an  age.  We  .tied  a  shawl  on  a 
long  branch  and  waved  it  franticly 
to  and  fro.  We  piled  all  the  wood 
we  could  find  on  our  fire.  We 
shouted  till  we  were  hoarse,  and  fired 
off  our  last  charge  of  powder  to  at- 
tract attention.  At  first  the  steamer 
held  on  her  course  and  seemed 
about  to  pass  the  island ;  but  sud- 
denly she  stopped,  turned,  and  came 
straight  towards  us.  After  that  I 
remember  nothing,  till  I  found 
myself  lying  in  a  comfortable  cabin, 


the  ftimiture  of  which  was  marked 
"  lona.*"  The  revulsion  of  joy  and 
gratitude  for  our  miraculous  deli- 
verance were  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  felt  that  unless  I  did  some- 
thing I  should  go  mad :  and  I  re- 
solved to  sit  down  and  write  an 
account  of  our  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings to  you,  dear  Charlie,  who,  I 
know,  are  more  interested  than  any- 
body in  everything  that  concerns  me. 
I  have  done.  I  shall  send  this  to 
England  by  the  first  opportunity, 
and  shall  count  the  miles  that  lie 
between  us,  and  the  moments  that 
pass  before  I  see  >ou  once  more. 
'  Your  own  loving, 
'Katb. 

'  P.S.-- Mr.  Ruffler  has  just  come 
down.  He  says  we  have  got  the 
yacht  in  tow;  that  there  was  a 
'*  local  attraction"  which  made  the 
compass  always  point  to  the  west, 
and  that  we  had  been  in  a  circular 
storm.  It  is  a  mercy  we  came 
across  the  Atlantic  as  we  did. 

'  PP.S.— Mr.  Ruifler  says  that  we 
were  not  in  America  at  all,  but  on 
one  of  the  small  Hebrides  near  Mull, 
and  that  this  is  a  steamer  which 
runs  from  Inverness  to  Cronan,  and 
that  we  shall  be  at  Dun  Beg  this 
afternoon.  I  dare  say  he  thinks 
that  a  very  clever  joke,  but  of 
course  I  do  not  believe  it.  And  he 
says  he  shall  write  a  tale  about  it; 
so  if  ever  you  meet  one,  don't  you 
believe  that  either.' 

T.  G.  B. 
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A  NEAR  cat  to  the  Farringdon 
Street  Station  (they  have,  one 
and  all,  the  misfortone  to  be  yillain- 
oualy  dirty  cuts)  from  Islington,  ia 
through  a  narrow  alley  beside  the 
Glerkenwell  Sessions  House. 

Ordinarily  it  is  a  oommonplaoe 
alley,  and  possesses  no  other  uncom- 
mon feature  than  that  there  is  a  coal- 
shed  in  it,  and  that  usually,  just 
within  the  door  of  the  coal-shed,  and 
seated  on  an  upturned  coke  measure, 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  queerest- 
looking  old  ladies  in  London.  How 
many  years  she  has  sat  on  that 
measure  is  impossible  to  guess,  a 
good  many  without  doubt,  for  the 
iron  hoop  that  edges  it  is  worn  as 
bright  as  a  wedding  ring.  She  is  a 
tiny  old  woman;  if  she  was  to  sit 
in  the  measure  instead  of  outside 
of  it,  you  would  be  able  to  see  no 
more  of  her  than  her  tremendous, 
snowy-white,  long-frilled  nightcap, 
heading  the  measure  like  the  froth 
of  a  pot  of  beer.  Her  teeth,  although 
long,  are  of  not  nearly  so  good  a 
colour  as  the  strings  of  her  nightcap, 
and  she  has  lean,  long-fingered,  dirty 
hands,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  takes  the  money,  and  is 
grandmother,  I  should  say,  to  the 
over-fat,  middle-aged  man  who 
weighs  the  coals,  and  attends  to  the 
barrow  business  (they  let  trucks  and 
barrows,  as  a  board  over  the  door 
informs  you;  over  the  coal  scales 
there  is  another,  on  which  'no 
trust,' in  chalk,  is  inscribed  in  a 
shaky  but  determined  hand;  that 
of  the  old  lady,  might  be  safely 
wagered),  and  who  seems  to  go  in 
considerable  awe  of  her,  and  to  com- 
port himself  as  though  if  he  did  not 
keep  a  steady  eye  on  her  she  might 
at  any  moment  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling. 

Several  times  I  had  passed  through 
the  alley  in  question,  but  always  in 
tlie  morning,  and  always,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  found  it  just  an  or- 
dinary poor -neighbourhood  alley, 
but  for  the  exceptional  feature  men- 
tioned. One  day,  however,  I 
chanced  to  have  occasion  to  take 


this  way  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
found  my  alley  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  commotion. 

It  was  a  dismalJannazy  aflamoon, 
damp,  raw,  and  bitter  cold,  and  &st 
approaching  dusk.  As  I  came  on 
the  entrance  to  the  alley  I  saw  a 
great  black  bearse-Iike  vehicle 
blocking  up  the  narrow  road,  and 
round  about  it,  and  crowded  on  the 
pavement  opposite  it,  was  quite  a 
mob  of  people.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  little  old  woman  had 
at  last  fallen  off  the  coke  measure, 
had  died,  and  was  about  to  be  buried. 
Poor  old  thing !  I  wonder,  after  all,  if 
she  did  keep  all  her  money  under 
the  bushel  she  sat  on  ?  I  wonder  if 
her  &t  grandson  has  discovered  it, 
and  whether  he  has  yet  found  time 
to  count  it  ?    I  wonder 

But  at  that  poi^t  there  is  an  end 
to  speculation,  for  now  I  had  ap- 
proached somewhat  closer  there  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  a  good  five  inches 
of  nightcap  frill  projecting  beyond 
the  doorpost  of  the  coal-shed, 
while  what  in  the  gloom  I  had  mis- 
taken to  be  ahearse,  became  a  prison 
omnibus.  I  experienced  consider- 
able relief  when  I  discovered  that 
the  occasion  of  the  assembly  was  of 
not  so  melancholy  a  nature  as  I  had 
at  first  surmised ;  nevertheless  thcro 
was  the  crowd  and  there  was  the 
police  van;  what  was  the  matter? 

There  were  plenty  of  people  about 
to  tell  me  if  I  wanted  to  know  (and 
I  did  want  to  know  very  much),  but 
which  among  them  should  I  ask? 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
crowd  were  women ;  mostly  of  the 
fiashionably  dressed  sort,  with  mon- 
strous skirts  and  flashy  shawls  snd 
magnificent  bonnets :  some  had  YtilA, 
but  of  the  fiEuses  of  those  who  had 
not,  owing  to  the  increasing  dusk, 
little  could  be  seen ;  nor  was  it  at  all 
necessary  to  see  their  faces,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  glean  something  of 
tiieir  character,  for  despite  the  mag- 
nificent bonnets,and  tlie  neck  chains, 
and  the  finger  rings,  they  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  basket-women,  on 
the  path,  in  the  gutter,  and  leaning 
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against  the  posts,  in  close  conyerse 
^th  fanlking,  crop-headed  ruffians, 
with  shawls  ronnd  their  throats  and 
the  peaks  of  their  dogskin  caps 
palled  down  oyer  their  restless  eyes ; 
and  with  slim,  black-coated  prigs  of 
fellows,  with  pale  hands  and  &C68, 
and  with  an  ever  watchful  look 
about  them,  as  though  they  might 
be  called  on  at  any  moment  to  rem 
a  race  with  somebody  and  eyery- 
thing  depended  on  catching  the  sig- 
nal to  be  off,  and  obtaining  a  &ir 
start;  in  close  conTerse  with  snch 
men  as  these  were  the  splendid 
women  whispering,  and  swearing 
horribly  in  wnispers ;  which  these 
men  did  riot  do;  they  swore 
horribly  too,  but  when,  in  the  midst 
of  their  whispering,  they  found 
it  neoessary  to  utter  an  oath  or  a 
blasphemy,  thev  broke  out  of  the 
whisper  uid  did  it  in  tfieir  natural 
yoioe.  I  never  before  heard  blas- 
phemy uttered  in  whispen,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  the  novelty  that  made 
it  seem  so  much  more  awfuL 

Clearly  these  were  not  the  indi- 
yidnals  to  whom  one  could  apply  for 
any  sort  of  information.  But  they 
were  not  all  of  the  above-mentioiied 
hideous  quality,  at  least*  they  did 
not  seem  to  be.  The  exoeptioiis  were 
the  solitary  ones— women  as  a  rule 
— ^with  enough  of  the  infiunons  brand, 
to  be  sure,  to  distinguish  tbem  from 
honest  folks,  but,  still,  with  such 
woeful  foreboding  in  their  weary 
faces,  so  aghast  and  wide-^ed,  such 
agony  of  fear  and  doobt  and  anxiety, 
that  it  was  impoasiMe  to  do  aught 
than  commiserate  thehr  concern 
without  even  being  aware  of  its 
cause.  Which,  of  course,  in  this  ad- 
vanced age,  when  to  be  real  is  to  be 
vulgar,  when  my  lady  plasters  her 
fiioe,  and  is  as  finished  an  impostor 
as  Bet  Flinders  of  Seven  Dials,  who 
assumes,  by  the  aid  of  chalk  and 
slate  powder,  a  galloping  consump- 
tion before  she  sets  out  on  her 
daily  excursion;  when  swindling 
has  become  a  science;  when  we 
look  about  us  and  discover  these 
things  and  a  thousand  others  of  the 
same  cut  and  fieuBhion,  to  believe  in 
what  one  sees  becomes  simply  ridi- 
culous, and  if  extensively  indulged 
in  wordd  be  a  very  direct  means 
of  sapping  and  undermining  the 
British  constitution,  and  lead  to  the 


downfidl  of  the  lion  and  the  unioom 
in  no  time. 

Here  before  me  is  a  case  in  which 
I  for  one  am  not  so  silly  as  to  believe. 
A  little  way  past  the  coal-shed,  and 
lurking  in  a  doorway  that  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  little  black  door  in 
the  stone  wall  already  mentioned,  is 
a  woman  and  a  boy.  She  is  a  young 
woman  and  wretchedly  dad.  The 
mud  on  the  pavement  is  an  indi 
deep,  but  the  young  woman  has 
slippers  on  her  feet — thin  pruneila 
thmgs  such  as  women  wear  abtmt 
the  house.  But  the  slip-slop  slip- 
pers do  not  impose  on  me.  I  bar 
in  mind  the  story  of  the  old  wonoan 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
lived  like  a  princess.  People  pitied 
her  so  because  of  her  incurable  sores; 
the  medical  &culty  pronounoed  them 
incurable,  and  unammously  declared 
tiiat  never  before  had  they  seen  the 
like;  it  transpired  thai  the  wounds 
were  of  the  old  lady's  own  making 
— a  biting  add  being  the  agent  em- 
ployed. The  other  day  there  wis 
to  be  seen  cm  the  way  la  Highgate 
a  poor  man  tormented  fay  elephantiar 
sis, writhing  and  wriiggln^,as,  seated 
on  a  doorst^,  he  exhibited  his  bare 
arm;  now  he  is  wriggling  on  a 
treadmill,  an  ofer-anqiUBitive  Sama- 
ritan (bow  the  rasnl  must  have 
blessed  him !)  having  disoovered  the 
cause  of  the  painful  malady  in  a 
length  of  whipcord  bound  tightly 
beneath  the  shonldesaL  When  I  re- 
flect on  these  ingenious  devices  for 
exciting  diaritable  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  the  chanoe  beholder,  the 
shpNfilc^  slippers  win  from  me  but 
contempt  lam  equally  proof  against 
the  shawl— a  thin  washed-ont  cotton 
rag,  arranged  ao  artistically  that  her 
shiurp  square  shoulders  are  distinctly 
visible  l&rough  it,  and  it  is  only  made 
to  cover  her  bosom  by  the  aid  of  a 
stout  brass  pin,  and  much  perilous 
stretching. 

She  is  not  at  all  an  interesting 
young  woman.  Her  nose  is  red 
and  swollen  through  excessive  grief 
(onions  I  should  say),  and  from  the 
same  cause  there  is  a  red  rim  round 
each  dull  eye,  rendered  the  more 
oonspicuous  because  of  the  white- 
ness of  her  face.  Her  hair  is  untidy, 
and  a  wisp  of  it  is  looping  over  her 
forehead  and  down  to  her  swollen 
nose  almost. 
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The  boy  "with  her  is,  I  must  do 
lier  the  justice  to  say,  evidently  not 
a  hired  boy.  He  is  her  own,  as 
exactly  like  her  as  possible.  Like 
her,  he  is  pale ;  from  head  to  foot 
be  is  pale ;  he  wears  a  long  white 
holland  pinafore,  a  white  coUar,  and 
a  greyish  pepper-and-salt  Glengarry 
cap  on  his  fur-haired  head.  Oer- 
tainly  the  boy's  '  get  np '  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  mother.  It  was 
notoretdone.  He  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  regular  pale-all- 
over  boy,  the  child  of '  poor  though 
honest'  parents.  No  doubt  the 
reader  has  seen  him,  for  he  is  wofully 
common,  especially  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  mangling  is  done,  and 
washing  and  ironing  taken  in,  and 
carpets  taken  up  and  beat,  and  light 
porters'  work  dona  If  seen  at  nud- 
day,  he  will  be  found  systematically 
devouring  thick  bread  thinly  but- 
tered, which,  being  pale  too,  does 
not  enliven  hds  general  appearance, 
which  is  that  of  having  been  fre- 
quently washed  out  and  wrung  out 
as  a  poor  man's  shirt  is,  with  the 
common  mistake  of  adding  too  much 
'  blue '  to  the  rinsing  water. 

I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  woman's 
bare&ced  attempt  to  get  up  the 
little  ruffian  with  her  in  the  'poor 
though  honest'  style,  that  I  am 
determined  she  shall  give  me  some 
sort  of  satisfaction.  At  least  she 
shall  inform  me  why  the  people  are 
waiting.  'Anythingthe  matter?'  I  ask. 

'  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  replies 
she,  sharply,  and  looking  another 
way,  as  though  in  no  humour  for 
conversation. 

'  But  what  are  the  people  waiting 
for— what  are  you  waitmg  for?*  I 
repeat 

'  It  ain't  no  business  of  yours,' 
replied  she,  '  or  else  I  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  tell  yon.  I  ain't  ashamed 
nowio  tell  you,'  continued  she,  de- 
fiantly. *  111  tell  you  if  you  want 
to  know,  stranger  as  you  are.  I'm 
waiting  for  my  husband.  He's  in 
there '  (pointing  at  the  little  black 
door  on  which  she  had  all  along  con- 
stantly kept  her  red-rimmed  eyes), 
'and  I'm  waiting  to  get  one  more 
look  at  him  and  a  word  with  him  if 
I  can  as  he  is  getting  into  the  van.' 

This,  then,  accounted  for  the 
xmtidy  hair  and  the  st^ollen  nose. 


and  one  or  two  unbusiness-like 
tokens  I  had  observed  in  the  cadger 
and  her  son.  She  was  not  *  at  work.' 
Her  husband  (perhaps  it  was  the 
ghastly,  smooth-frocked  countryman 
who,  panting  and  with  an  already 
fiillen  jaw,  huddles  over  a  hamper- 
full  of  stale  chiokweed  and  ground- 
sel) had  come  to  giief,  and  she  had 
come  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

'  Your  husband  1'  said  I.  *  What, 
then,  is  the  matter  ?  What  do  tibey 
accuse  him  of?' 

'  Of  no  more  than  he  is  guilty,' 
said  she.  '  They've  put  him  away 
for  six  months  for  stealing  an  old 
stove  not  worth  a  shilling.  What 
was  the  use  of  it  to  us  ?  We  had 
nothing  to  bum  in  it — nothing  to 
cook  at  it  Never  mind,  they  took 
him,  and  he's  got  six  months.  Just 
tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  but  steal 
too?    How  is  this  child  to  be  fed  if 

I  don't  steal?    I'll  do  it,  by , 

and  before  I  get  home  this  night 
too.  Never  mind,  Joey.  Tousbui't 
go  short,  Joe.' 

Joe  did  cry,  however,  and  hid  his 
white  face  in  a  comer  of  the  washed- 
out  shawl.  It  was  such  a  capital 
piece  of  acting  that  I  gave  Joe  a 
shilling  on  the  spot  It  was  well 
invested,  for  besides  being  a  study 
of '  gaol-bird  life,'  it  had  gained  me 
the  information  I  required,  at  least 
it  gave  me  clue  enough  to  enable 
me  to  guess  the  rest  To-day  had 
been  a  day  for  trying  prisoners,  and 
the  gaol-birds  having  received  their 
sentences,  the  prison-van  was  waiting 
to  convey  them  to  their  cages. 
Those  waiting  about  were  the  gaol- 
birds' friends  and  relations— kindred 
vultures  and  kites  and  butcherbirds, 
and  in  many  cases  free  only  by  grace 
of  Police  constable  Bungle  of  the 
XX  Division,  and  they  were  there 
to  say  farewell  to  the  snared  ones. 

By  keeping  my  ears  open,  too,  I 
was  presently  put  in  possession  of  a 
£Etct  which  astonished  me  not  a  little. 
Some  of  the  vultures  in  waiting, 
although  well  assured  that  then: 
friends  had  been  tried  that  day, 
knew  nothing  of  the  terms  of  their 
sentence,  nor  would  they  Imow 
until  the  culprit  himself  told  them 
on  his  passive  from  the  gaol  to  the 
omnibus.  This  was  clear;  for  art- 
fully listening  to  a  conversation 
ana 
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going  on  between  one  of  the  magni- 
ficent women  before  mentioned  and 
two  of  the  hairy-capped  ones,  these 
scraps  of  it  reached  my  ears. 

'  Six  months  indeed !  Ton  forget 
who  tried  him.' 

'  No  I  don't/  said  the  woman; 
'  it's  a  good  six  year  since  he  was 
pegged  hero ;  he  stands  as  good  as 
a  fust  ofifence  a'mosi  He  won*t  get 
more  than  six  months.' 

'  Well,  they'll  be  comin'  ont  in  a 
minute,  and  if  we  don't  shifb  nigher 
to  the  yan,  we  shan't  be  no  wiser 
than  we  are  now.' 

The  speaker  was  right,  for  scarcely 
had  they  sauntered  towards  the  omi- 
nous-looking yehicle  than  there  was 
a  bustle  among  the  policemen,  who 
ranged  themselves  in  a  double  row 
extending  from  the  prison  to  the 
yan  door,  and  then  the  little  door 
in  the  stone  wall  was  opened,  reveal- 
ing a  passage  lined  with  policemen 
and  well  lit  with  gas.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  mob  began  to  be 
very  great  Such  as  oould  pressed 
round  the  door  through  which  the 
prisoners  would  presently  emerge ; 
but  such  of  them  who  were  kept 
back  by  the  police,  and  lost  all 
chance  of  a  finrewell  peep  at  their 
friends,  set  up  a  shouting  of  their 
names— the  deep  voices  of  the  bull- 
dog men  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
women  curiously  mingling,  in  hopes 
that  those  called  on  would  hear  and 
answer.  *  Peter!  Peter  I  I'm  here, 
Peter!*  'Johnny!  Johnny  Sulli- 
van!' 'What  cheer,  Jack!  Give 
us  a  word ,  Jack  1  Suke*s  here,  Jack, 
lad!'  'That  you,  Teddy!  Good- 
bye, old  son!'  'Peter!  Pm  here, 
Peter !'  The  Babel  was  bad  enough 
before  the  prisoners  emerged,  but 
when  they  did,  being  handed  along 
the  passage,  and  out  into  the  street 
from  officer  to  officer,  with  the 
greatest  solicitude,  the  hubbub  was 
truly  deafening.  Peter,  a  smart 
young  pickpocket,  responded  cheer- 
fully to  the  call  for  him,  bawling  to 
Jane  that  he  was  all  right,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  sure  to  keep  up  her 
pecker.  Next  came  a  melancholy 
man,  well  dressed  and  with  grej 
hair,  whose  pale  face  nobody  recog- 
nized, and  who  passed  into  the  van 
wofully  cast  down.  Then  came  the 
person  whom  the  magnificent  woman 


had  protested  would  only  get  six 
months. 

'There  he  is!  There's  Jerry! 
How  much,  Jerry?* 

'Three  stretch!'  replied  Jerry, 
mournfully,  and  in  he  went  wtthout 
another  word.  What  a  'stretch' 
may  be  I  won*t  attempt  to  guess; 
but  when  Jerry's  friends  heard  that 
he  was  afflicted  with  three  of  them 
they  stared  at  each  other  aghast, 
and  one  of  the  men  said  to  the 
women,  *  Noio  what  do  you  think  of 
your  six  months,  PoU  ?*  To  which 
Poll  replied  nothing,  but  began 
mopping  at  her  eyes  with  a  lace- 
edged  handkerchief  in  a  very  afl^Bct- 
ing  manner.  Then  foUowed  in 
quick  succession  Jacks,  Teddys,  and 
Johnnys.  Johnny  was  a  spry  young 
thief  aged  about  nineteen,  and  the 
young  female  waiting  for  him  reso- 
lutely thrust  both  her  hands  (there 
was  a  ring  on  the  marriage  finger) 
on  each  side  of  a  policeman's  ears, 
and  endeavoured  to  touch  Johnny 
as  he  passed  ;  this,  of  course,  could 
not  be  allowed.  '  Never  mind,  old 
gal ;  kiss  the  kid  for  me,  will  yer? 
It  will  soon  spin  roTmd,  don't  yer 
know,'  said  he,  his  voice  growing 
fainter  as  he  penetrated  into  the 
van,  the  latter  few  words  being  cut 
off  almost  by  the  slamming  of  the 
door  of  his  compartment 

Then  came  a  great  ruffian  with 
handcufib  on,  and  looking  still  un- 
safe without  a  muzzle;  then  a 
woman,  who  playftdly  chucked  the 
officer  on  the  van  steps  under  the 
chin,  and  went  in  laugning. 

'  The  brazen  wretch!'  said  some- 
body at  my  elbow;  and  looking 
round  there  was  my  female  friend 
with  her  little  boy.  At  the  very 
instant  out  came  her  husband.  A 
gaunt,  big-boned  young  man  in 
ragged  fustian,  stamed  as  though  he 
had  tried  his  hand  at  no  end  of 
things.  He  came  out  of  the  prison 
smiling,  and  evidently  bent  on 
smiling,  but  when  he  saw  the  woman 
and  the  boy  he  broke  down. 

"Good-bye,  dear!  Good-bye,  Joe! 
You  must  keep  up,  you  know,  even 
for  the  boy's  sake,  and  when ' 

He  was  the  last,  and  in  a  jifiy  the 
doors  were  slammed  to,  and  locked, 
the  driver  chirped  to  his  hoises,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  the  business. 
J.  G. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 
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LEFT  BY  HIM — SINGERS  AND  DANCERS 
INTBODUCED  TO  ENGLAND  BY  MR.  LUM- 
LEY—  PURCHASE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  S 
THEATRE  BY  MR.  LUMLEY  —  RIVAL 
OPERA-HOUSES— THE  *  JENNY  UND  EX- 
CITEMENT *  - —  THE  •  OPERA  PUSS  *  — 
FINANCIAL  8FE0CLATION. 

MESSRS.  Laurent  .and  Lafobte 
began  their  work  with  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  duties 
which  they  undertook.  The  former 
had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Op^ra  Italien  in 
Paris;  he  was  therefore  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  singers  of 
^e  time,  with  their  yoices,  pecu- 
liarities, capabilities,  and  disposi- 
tions, and  the  degree  of  pop^ularity 
which  each  enjoyed;  he  was  likewise 
in  a  position  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  different  theatres  of  Eu- 
rope, which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  arrange- 
ments for  the  King's  Theatre. 

M.  Laporte  was  a  distinguished 
French  actor,  much  admired  on  the 
stage,  and  liked  in  private  life.  In 
many  respects  he  was  not  only  a 
clever  but  a  specially  remarkable 


man.  In  character  he  was  un- 
daunted and  independent,  too  much 
80,  perhaps;  he  was  gentlemanly 
and  Jdndhearted,  and  possessed  ex- 
cellent qualities;  but  these  veiy 
qualities,  unhappily,  scarcely  fitted 
him  to  control  an  empire  which  was 
in  a  chronic  state  of  revolt,  open  or 
tacit,  against  its  rulers.  He 'scorned 
petty  observances ;'  he  abhorred  the 
peipetual  intriguing  and  deceit  by 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 
By  his  invariable  good  nature  he 
obtained  a  certain  supremacy  over 
those  about  him;  but  what  he  gained 
in  one  way  he  lost  in  another,  for  he 
was  so  unwilling  to  coerce,  so  indo- 
lent and  wayward  in  his  command, 
so  foolishly  indulgent  even  when  it 
was  needful  to  be  severe,  that  if  he 
was  loved  he  was  very  little  feared. 
'Subject  as  he  was  to  occasional 
periods  of  despondency  and  depres- 
sion,' observes  Mr.  Lumley,  *  M.  La- 
Sorte  necessarily  exercised  a  consi- 
erable  influence  over  those  around 
him  by  his  vivacity,  his  clear-sight- 
edness, his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  was  among  his  better  quali- 
ties, although  it  sometimes  so  much 
overcame  his  discretion  as  to  create 
for  him  bitter  enemies.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  great  measure  he 
possessed  the  key  to  the  sympathy 
of  his  "  subjects,"  and  could,  on  most 
occasions,  persuade  an  artist  to  com- 
ply with  his  requirements.' 

He  undertook  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  the  Opera  at  a  period  when  it  had 
become  almost  a  republic— or  rather 
a  quarrelsome  oligarchy — and  no 
man  ever  had  more  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  difficulties  of  every 
form  and  shape. 

The  King's  Theatre  was  adver- 
tised to  open  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, i8a8.  As  M.  Laurent  did  not 
arrive  from  Paris,  however,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  sent  commands,  only^ 
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two  days  before  the  one  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  season, 
prohibiting  any  performance  until 
the  Directors  should  present  them- 
selyes.  The  assignees  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, who  were  lessors  of  the  house, 
did  not  like  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  for  which  they 
had  bargained  was  not  forthcoming, 
although  the  new  management  had 
agreed  to  place  the  money  in  their 
hands  by  New  Tear's  Day ;  and  it 
was  not  until  M.  Laporte  appeared 
as  Laurent's  substitute,  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  that  their  doubts 
and  fears  were  allayed. 

For  a  week  idle  speculation  was 
rife  when  it  was  found  that  the  doors 
of  the  King's  Theatre  remained 
closed.  The  public  began  to  be 
haunted  by  a  foreboding  that  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  Opera  all 
that  season.  Just  a  week  elapsed 
from  the  night  originally  announoed, 
and  then  the  theatre  really  opened. 

Eren  then  matters  were  not  defi- 
nitely settled  with  regard  to  the 
management,  although  the  names  of 
MM.  Laurent  and  Laporte  were  put 
forward,  and  the  understanding 
'among  the  parties  concerned'  was, 
that,  unless  the  remaining  two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  deposited  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  opening 
of  the  theatre,  the  season  should  be 
continued  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Mash,  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  ofiOice.  Finally, 
an  arrangement  was  made,  when 
M.  Laporte  became  sole  manager, 
M.  Laurent  withdrawing  altogether. 

Some  changes  efiected  by  the  new 
Director  were  seriously  objected  to. 
Those  who  came  not  only  to  see  but 
to  be  seen,  were  wroth  at  the  re- 
moval of  the  large  chandelier,  which 
was  replaced  by  wax  candles.  Others 
were  discontented  because  the  ma- 
nager rigidly  interdicted  any  one 
from  goiog  behind  the  scenes  unless 
on  business  connected  with  the 
theatre. 

Complaints  against  the  band  were 
both  loud  and  deep.  In  truth,  the 
orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre  had 
been  declining  for  many  years.  As 
to  the  chorus,  it  was  wretched  in 
quality  and  in  quantity. 

The  brightest  star  of  the  season 


was  Madame  Pasta,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  glory.  A  siUy  dispute 
was  raised  by  the  admirers  of  Vel- 
luti  when  she  performed  the  charac- 
ter of  Armando  in  '  11  Croeiato,'  a 
dispute  which  reached  such  proper^ 
tions  Uiat  the  partisans  on  either 
side  were  guilty  of  many  absurdities 
in  the  theatre  and  in  private  society. 
During  the  season  la  Pasta  ventured 
on  a  daring  experiment  by  under- 
taking the  part  of  Otella  In  this 
she  created  a  painful  sanaatiom,  but 
opinions  di£Eared  as  to  the  merits  of 
iMr  performance.  The  scene  where, 
seizing  Desdemona,  she  stebbed  her 
with  a  poignard,  was  oonsidered  by 
some  to  touch  'Ibe  very  verge  of 
disgust,'  by  others  to  be  '  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  power.' 

Madame  Malibran  was  then  ex- 
citing a  furor  of  admiration  in  Paris, 
where  she  had  made  her  debut  the 
preceding  year.  M.  Laporte  offered 
her  sevens-five  guineas  for  each 
performance  if  she  would  come  to 
England.  This  offer  she  accepted, 
and  presented  huBelf  to  the  audience 
of  the  King's  Theatre  as  Desdemona. 
Her  reading  of  this  character  dff- 
fered  so  essentially  from  Pasta's  that 
the  critics  protested  against  it  Had 
she  resembled  Pasta,  they  would 
jusUy  have  charged  her  with  being 
simply  an  imitator ;  as  she  did  not 
resemble  Pasta,  and  as  she  disdained 
the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  chose 
to  read  the  part  according  to  the 
inspiration  of  her  own  genius,  they 
slighted  her  as  one  of  the  innume- 
rable aspirants  who,  from  time  im- 
memorisd,  had  advanced  a  claim  to 
operatic  laurels.  Now,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  when 
the  splendour  of  fiune  endrcles  the 
name  of  Maria  Malibran,  tbose  cri- 
ticisms read  oddly.  By  the  public, 
Madame  Malibran  was  received  with 
delight. 

M.  Laporte  had  also  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  services  of  Made- 
moiselle Sontag,  who  was  regarded 
by  the  PfeurisianB  as  the  rival  of  Ma- 
dame Pasta,  of  Madame  Pisaroni,. 
and  of  Madame  MalibraiL  Nothing 
was  neglected  by  the  manager  which 
could  stimulate  public  expectation 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
guished German  soprano.  Her 
beauty,   her  talents,  her  diamatia 
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powers,  her '  rcnnantio  history'  were 
dilated  upon  in  exaggerated  terms. 
A  thousand  and  one  anecdotes  were 
circulated  regarding  her;  dukes  and 
royal  princes,  it  was  said,  were  dying 
of  loye  lor  her,  and  fought  duels 
with  one  another  for  the  priyilt^ 
of  obtaining  tickets  to  hear  her  sing. 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  great  capi- 
tals were  at  her  feet:  diamond 
bracelets  and  tiie  most  costly  gifts 
were  offered  to  her  by  emperors. 
The  TariouB  devices  put  in  action 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  musical 
and  fiwhionable  world  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  on  the  night  of 
her  d^but  the  front  of  the  theatre 
was  besieged  by  an  immense-crowd, 
which  was  not  deterred  in  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  glance  at  liie  fiiir 
songstress  even  by  the  acutest  tor- 
ments of  heat  and  cruAiiur,  and  the 
loss  of  divers  articks  of  wearing 
apparel.  Before  the  aeascm  was  over, 
Sontag  quarrelled  willi  Laporte. 

A  foohsh  rivalry  had  existed  be- 
tween Sontag  and  Malibran,  one  of 
those  bitter  animositiee  which  dis- 
figure the  histoid  of  Opera.  M.F^tis, 
who  was  then  in  London,  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  all  the  more 
easily  effected  as  the  two  singers 
admired  each  other,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  originating  the  antago- 
nism which  had  been  fostered  be- 
tween them  by  partisans.  M.  La- 
porte took  advantage  of  the  newly- 
cemented  friendship  to  produce 
pieces  in  which  they  could  sing 
together. 

The  presence  of  these  two  young, 
fireeh  singers  incited  Pasta  to  re- 
doubled efforts,  for  she  dreaded  lest 
her  empire  should  be  wrested  from 
her  hands.  Never  had  she  been  more 
truly  grand  in  her  acting,  or  more 
unequal  in  her  singing,  than  during 
this  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  Mr. 
Ebers  took  a  benefit,  which  was 
largely  and  fiuhionably  attended. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  M.  La- 
porte was  an  active,  liberal  manager, 
and  had  done  everything  that  could 
be  desired  to  render  the  theatre  at- 
tractive. He  agreed  to  take  the 
house  for  the  following  season  at  a 
rent  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds, 
having  previously  given  eight  thou- 
sand* 


For  the  season  of  1 8  39  he  engaged 
an   excellent   company — Malibran, 
Sontag,  and  Pisaroni  were  the  prin- 
cipal  ladies.      Madame    Pisaroni, 
called  *  the  Veteran,'  from  her  know- 
ledge of  the  exigencies  of  the  stage, 
was  a   hideously  ugly   but   most 
talented  woman.     The  chief  nude 
singers   were   Donzelli,   Bordogni, 
Zuohelli,  &0.    Donzelli  had  one  of 
the  richest  low  tenor  voices  ever 
heard.    He  was  handsome,  and  had 
a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage,  yet 
he  was  a  very  indifferent  actor.  The 
vocal   talent   engaged   had   never 
been  exceeded  in  variety,  rarely  in 
excellence.    M.  Bochsa  was  musical 
director.    The  leading  dancers  were 
Mdlle.  Pauline, '  the  fascinating  and 
fidry-like,'  and  Gk)sselin  '  the  gigan- 
tic' The  scenery,  painted  by  Grieve, 
was    superb,  and  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  beauty  and  effect.  The 
puUic  had  not  yet  wearied  of  Boa- 
sim's   music;  this   year   'il   gran 
maestro'  might  be  said  to  reign  tri- 
umphant, a  fact  which  greatly  irri- 
tated the  critics,  who  were  tired  of 
him,  and  who  had  found  fault  with 
him  from  the  hour  when  first  his 
strains  were  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  King's  Theatre.    Some  un- 
fortunate   incidents     marked    the 
season,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
being  that  the  band  revolted,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  inferior 
members,  quitted  the  theatre,  when 
M.  Laporte  was  obliged  to  bring 
over  some  French   musicians.    It 
was  feared  that  the  importation  of 
these  French  instrumentalists  would 
lead  to  some  unpleasant  signs  of  dis- 
approbation, but  theaudience  proved 
indulgent 

In  order  to  avail  himself  of  every 
possible  resource  the  house  could 
afford,  M.  Laporte  ventured  on  an 
innovation  which  at  first  met  with 
serious  opposition.  He  divided  a 
number  of  the  benches  of  the  pit 
nearest  the  stage  into  single  seats, 
which  he  denominated  '  stalls,'  and 
let  them  at  fourteen  shillings  each. 
The  seat  turned  up  and  locked, 
the  key  being  committed  to  the  per- 
son who  took  it  for  the  night  or  for 
the  season.  After  a  time,  as  M. 
Laporte  would  not  rescind  this 
alteration,  these  'stalls'  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  improvement,  in- 
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deed,  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  house. 

In  1 8  30  M.  Laporte  still  conducted 
the  Opera  with  the  same  liberal 
spirit.  It  was  decided  unani- 
mously that  'a  more  active  con- 
ductor of  an  establishment  at  once 
so  onerous  and  expensive  could 
hardly  be  desired.'  He  was  be- 
coming yeiy  weary  of  his  situa- 
tion by  this  time,  growing  daily 
more  careless  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline, and  lax  in  his  efiforts  to  en- 
force order.  '  Accordingly/  writes 
Mr.  Lumley, '  the  troupe  followed 
the  dictates  of  their  own  interests, 


r^ardless  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Opera;  whilst  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists,  finding  themselTes  en- 
couraged and  supported  in  their 
course  by  some  young  men  of  fashion 
outside  tiie  walls,  gradually  acquired 
an  unreasonable  and  confessedly 
mischievous  influence  over  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  theatre.' 

The  celebrated  Taglioni  flashed 
before  the  London'  public  this 
season.  She  was  then  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and 
although  she  did  not  excite  tiie  fer- 
vour of  admiration  which  she  after- 
wards aroused,  yet  she  was  received 


with  great  favour.  Her  Tyrol ienne, 
danced  in  the  ballet  of  '  Guillaume 
Tell,'  gained  for  her  golden  opinions. 
She  created  an  entirely  new  style  of 
dancing,  and  assisted  in  reviving  a 
taste  for  the  art  Ballet  had  been 
visibly  declining  in  England  for 
many  seasons  past:  the  old  school 
of  dancers  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  while  no  one  had  come  for- 
ward to  supply  their  place.  In  ethe- 
real, fresh,  piquant  grace,  in  know- 
ledge of  all  the  possible  resources  of 
her  art,  Mdlle.Taglioni  was  equal  to 
any  dancer  who  had  preceded  her ; 
her  style  was  poetical,  pure,  and 


perfectly  elegant,  but  her  powers  as 
an  actress  were  very  Umited,  and  her 
face  had  few  changes  of  expression. 
She  was  hght  as  a  nymph,  always 
graceful,  seeming  to  float  rather 
than  move  by  any  exertion.  M. 
Perrot  was  the  male  dancer  who 
appeared  with  her. 

The  season  of  1830  was,  however, 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
artists  of  the  century — ^Louis  La* 
blache,  whose  coming  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Opera. 
M.  Laporte  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  bring  before  his  patrons  so 
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many  brilliant  singers,  and  so  many 
charming  dancers.  In  the  foIlo\^- 
ing  season,  1831,  he  introduced 
Bnbini,  the  king  of  tenors. 

To  attempt  to  speak  of  these 
great  stars  in  a  few  harried  words 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  al- 
though the  spell  of  their  names  offers 
a  temptation  to  linger  over  them  if 
only  for  a  moment  Happily,  the 
memory  of  each  is  so  fresh  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  even  record 
them. 

At  this  period  the  influence  of 
Bosfiini's  music  was  becoming  de- 


cidedly weakened,  and  other  maestri 
began  to  divide  his  kingdom. 

The  only  Italian  prima  donna 
during  the  season  of  1831  was  Ma- 
dame Pasta.  Taglioniand  Perrot  re- 
turned to  England.  Two  new  ballets 
were  produced,  one  of  which,  '  Ke- 
nilworth,'  introduced  to  the  English 
public  the  name  of  Michael  Costa, 
which  was  destined  afterwards  to 
be  a  household  word  with  all  lovers 
of  music. 

This  distinguished  Italian  com- 
poser and  chef  d'orchestre  was  bom 
m  Naples  in  18 10.     He  was  the 


pupil  of  the  celebrated  Tritto,  one 
of  the  most  .'eminent  musical  pro- 
fessors in  Italy.  Signer  Costa  had 
scarcely  left  the  Conservatorio  when 
he  secured  an  engagement  at  one 
of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  as  com- 
poser and  director  of  the  orchestra. 
Ke  subsequently  composed  some 
operas,  which  met  with  more  or  less 
success.  In  1828  he  visited  England 
for  the  first  time. 

The  King's  Theatre  passed  in  1 8  3  2 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
who  took  it  at  a  rental  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds.    Mr.  Mason  was 


not  a  speculator  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term — he  was  a  musi- 
cal enthusiast,  indulging  in  bright 
dreams  of  raising  the  Cpera  to  a 
height  which  it  had  never  yet  at- 
tained in  this  country.  Some  time 
before  this  he  had  written  the 
libretto  and  composed  the  music  of 
a  small  opera.  He  entered  ^on  his 
rule  with  ardour ;  he  spared  neither 
money,  time,  nor  the  closest  per- 
sonal attention,  in  his  desire  to  ren- 
der the  performances  uniqua  He 
engaged  an  excellent  company  of 
Italiui,  French,  and  German  singers ; 
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he  almost  completely  reorganised 
the  entire  establishment ;  the  orches- 
tra vas  placed  xmder  the  command 
of  Signor  Oosta,  the  choms  \ra8  re- 
modelled and  clad  in  appropriate 
oostomes,  the  Messrs.  Grieve  ren- 
dered the  scenery  unequalled  for 
beanty  and  magnificence,  at  a  pro- 
digal outlay.  The  audience  part  of 
the  house  was  renovated,  a  new 
chandelier  being  added  to  the  pro- 
fuse decorations.  The  list  of  per- 
formers and  of  operas  new  to  the 
public  was  long.  Onetatal  mistake 
was,  however,  committed  by  the  new 
manager — he  failed  to  engage  any 
Italian  prima  donna  of  the  first  rank. 
Although  Giudietta  Grisi  wa?  liked 
in  Paris,  she  did  not  please  here; 
her  voice  was  harsh  and  limited,  for 
which  her  real  dramatic  talonft 
did  not  atone  in  the  eyes  of  her 
London  audience.  After  this  one 
experiment  she  never  returned  to 
England.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able singers  whom  Mr.  Mason  intro- 
duced was  Signor  TamburinL 

The  season  commenced  with  Do- 
nizetti's 'L'Esule  di  Boma,'  to 
which  Mr.  Mason  had  composed  an 
overture.  Partly  from  its  merit,  and 
partly  as  the  work  of  the  manager, 
this  overture  was  received  with 
&vour. 

Under  Mr.  Mason's  dJusetioa^Ger- 
man  opera,  in  its  original  fom,  was 
presented  for  the  fijrst  time  in 
London.  The  &mons  Schroder 
Devrient  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  the  opera  of '  Fidelio.' 
The  production  of  this  work  was  an 
event  which  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  music  in 
this  country.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Mason  brought  out 
'  Robert  le  Diable,'  which  was  then 
turning  the  heads  of  the  Parisians. 
To  mount  this  piece  cost  the  Director 
six  thousand  pounds.  The  scenery, 
which  was  painted  by  the  Messrs. 
Grieve,  was  exquisite,  and  exhibited 
some  new  ana  ingenious  efiects. 
The  composer  came  over  for  the 

Sur^xwe  of  superintending  the  pro- 
uetion  of  the  work,  but  so  many 
delays  retarded  the  preparations 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London 
before  even  one  rehearsal  had  taken 
place.  The  singers  for  whom  the 
work  had  originally  been  written 


were  engaged  by  Mr.  Mason,  the 
only  changes  in  the  cast  being  the 
substitution  of  Madame  de  Meric  for 
Mdlla  Doras,  and  Mdlla  Heberie  for 
Taglioni,  who  had  'created'  the 
part  <^  the  Abbess.  Matene  de 
Merio  was  a  clever  artist,  andagood 
singer,  bat  never  obtaaned  mncb 
favour  here.  Heberie  was  a  charm- 
ing dancer.  Scarcely  had  the  piece 
been  finally  produced,  when  the 
singers  began  to  quarnl  wiOi  the 
manager.  Madame  Damoreau  led 
the  conspiracy.  She  refused  to  per- 
form for  one  hundred  guineas  a 
night,  which  she  considered  a  pitiful 
scale  of  remuneration.  For  many 
TmmmM,  'Bobert  le  Diable'  was  a 
iUlaie,  and  fitly  closed  a  season 
which  ended  in  utter  disaster.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Monck  Mason  find 
himself  totally  ruined  when  he 
closed  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  but 
the  victim  of  merciless  ridicule  and 
unjust  lampoons,  directed  against 
him  from  all  sides,  although  he  had 
onlyeixed  in  trying  to  achieve  too 
much,  and  in  recklessly  throwing 
away  everything  he  possessed  in  his 
ardent  love  for  art  After  this  evil 
season,  he  disappeared  from  the 
region  of  the  King's  Theatre. 

M.  Laporte  resumed  the  direction 
when  Mr.  Monck  Mason's  season 
came  to  its  melancholy  close.  Witii 
the  hope  of  lendering  the  establish- 
ment atteafllive,  he  engaged  some 
admired  daaoers,— the  ethereal  Tag- 
lioni,  LeroQz,  and  Montessu,  and  tiie 
lovely  sisters  EUslor,  two  incom- 
parable artists.  It  was  some  time 
before  Fanny  Ellsler— a  beautifid 
girl,  an  exquisite  actress,  a  faultless 
dancer— could  gain  here  the  favour 
which  she  deserved,  for  the  public 
have  invariably  refosed  to  accept 
two  idols  at  once.  It  was  long  ere 
it  was  discovered  that  if  she  had  not 
the  pathetic  and  tender  elegance  of 
Taglioni,  she  was  endowed  wi^  a 
daring,  piquant  grace  and  rare- 
mimic  powers,  which  none  could 
approacu.  The  following  season, 
1834,  another  charming  ^dancer  ap- 
peared—the beautiful  Duvem^y. 

In  1834,  the  music  of  Bellini  be- 
gan to  creep  into  fovour.  Half  a 
dozen  new  singers  were  engaged 
that  year—the  greatest  of  them, 
being  la  GrisL     There  ^bbs  a  Ger- 
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man  company,  bat  it  was  '  beneath 
mediocrii^/ 

Tear  by  year  M.  Laporte's  posi* 
tion  became  more  intolerable.  He 
had  scaicely  a  yoioe  in  the  selection 
of  operas,  he  was  hardly  allowed  to 
choose  the  performers,  although 
wii^  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  honse  attractive,  and 
if  operas,  singers,  or  dancers  fidied 
to  please,  he  was  blamed.  The 
leading  Italian  singers  formed  a 
cabal,  and  domineered  orer  the 
mnsical  world  of  London  and  Paris, 
making  terms  for  themselyes.  With 
the  object  of  rendering  themselves 
invincible,  they  ficamed  laws,  from 
which  the  i>rima  donna  alone  was 
exempt,  if  it  snited  her  to  claim 
immnnity.  They  determined  that 
they  should  either  be  engaged  in  a 
body,  or  not  at  all.  They  were  en- 
conraged  by  the  yoonger  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  found  such 
support  afforded  them  that  they 
were  able  to  domineer  with  im- 
punity over  the  luckless  Director  of 
the  King's  Theatre.  The  band 
obtained  the  sobriquet  of  La  Yielle 
Garde,  and  later  of  the  Cabal. 

'  From  all  the  evidence,  afforded 
by  the  aimals  of  the  theatre  at  this 
period,'  observes  Mr.  Lumley,  '  it 
would  scarcely  be  mireaeonable, 
much  less  cruel,  to  suppose  that 
the  constant  insubordination,  the 
incessant  annoyances,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the 
habitual  warftu!e  between  manager 
and  artists,  materially  hastened  the 
death  of  M.  Laporte.' 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  Mr. 
Lumley,  then  a  very  young  man, 
who  had  just  commenced  practice 
as  a  solicitor  and  parliamentary 
agent,  was  requested  by  M  Laporte 
to  assist  him  in  a  l^al  capacity. 
This  led  to  a  dose  friendship,  which 
was  destined  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  entire  career  of  the  young 
solicitor. 

The  affiurs  which  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lumley  were  of 
the  most  complicated  description, 
and  required  a  cool,  clear  judgment 
in  the  person  who  might  attempt 
to  disentangle  them.  Many  persons 
^Bre  BuffDimg  most  seriouBly  from 
the  miseries  entailed  by  the  Icwg- 
standing    chaos    into   which    the 


financial  affairs  of  the  theatre  had 
fallen.  For  years  before  this  and 
for  years  subsequently,  poor  Mr. 
Chambers  had  be«n  incarcerated  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  as  he  obstinately 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  legaUty 
of  his  bankruptcy.  His  pitiable  case 
had  become  fEunous  in  legal  annals, 
and  had  long  been  a  matter  disputed 
and  fought  over  in  various  courts. 
His  daughtw  was  greatly  oompas- 
sioned,  her  position  beiDg  a  very 
unhappy  on&  The  assignees  had 
been  obliged  to  abstain  fr^m  taking 
any  steps  towards  disposing  of  the 
property,  for  an  adverse  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  would  have 
rendered  any  sale  null  and  void, 
and  would  have  been  attended  with 
unpleasant  consequences  to  these 
gentlemen. 

M.  Laporte  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  placed  in  as  nnoom« 
fortable  a  situation  as  Mr.  Chambers, 
had  not  Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in 
convincing  tiie  creditors  that  more 
was  to  be  gamed  by  permitting  him 
to  be  at  large  than  by  confining 
him  in  prison,  as  it  was  only  by 
personal  exertions  that  he  could 
possibly  raise  funds  wherewith  to 
satisfy  their  demands.  Within  a 
few  days  of  his  arrest,  he  regained 
his  liberty;  but  a  crisis  was  has- 
tened, terminating  in  his  bank* 
rupttT*.  The  assignees,  fiilly  con- 
scious of  his  abilities  as  a  director, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
judgment  and  practical  experience, 
agreed  to  let  the  house  remain  under 
his  control,  and,  with  the  express 
stipulation  that  he  should  have  the 
sole  and  entire  management,  granted 
a  year's  lease  of  the  prenuses  to  his 
own  fiither. 

Having  passed  through  his  bank- 
ruptcy, he  resumed,  the  following 
year,  the  weighty  duties  of  managing 
the  King's  Theatre.  'The  con- 
fidence inspired  in  Laporte  by  the 
services  I  nad  rendered  him,'  says 
Mr.  Lumley,  '  induced  him  now  to 
urge  me  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  financial  department 
of  the  theatre.  Won  over  by  this 
earnest  solicitation,  influenced,  pro- 
bably, by  love  of  art,  flattered  and 
gratified  as  any  one  might  have 
been,  by  the  confidence  of  a  man  so 
highly   gifted  as  was  M.  Laporte 
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with  talent  and  raady  mi,  I  at 
length  consented  to  postpone  my 
intention  of  going  to  the  bar.'  When 
any  one  remarked  to  Laporte  on  this 
strange  confiding  of  all  his  beet 
interests  to  one  so  young;,  his  inva- 
riable reply  was,  it  is  said,  '  He  is 
not  yet  old  enough  to  hare  been 
spoiled.  VoUa  !*  It  was  no  sinecoie 
post  which  Mr.  Lmnley  accepted. 

In  1838,  the  name  of  the  King's 
Theatre  was  altered  by  command  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

About  1840  an  arrangement  was 
effected  between  the  assignees  of 
Chambers  and  the  other  conflicting 
parties,  when  the  assignees  found 
themselves  in  a  position  which  en- 
abled them  to  offer  the  theatre  for 
sale.  Fears  were  entertained  by 
Laporte  that  the  house  might  fiUl 
into  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
interests  would  be  inimical  to  his 
own,  and  he  strongly  urged  Mr. 
Lumley  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  the  means  of 
buying  the  property,  being  desirous 
of  taking  a  fiesh  lease  under  the 
new  proprietary,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  at  a  fixed  rental.  After 
a  time  Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in 
raising  sufficient  funds  to  buy  the 
theatre,  and  soon  a  provisional  con- 
tract was  in  preparation,  to  serve 
until  the  title  could  be  investigated 
and  the  purchase  completed. 

The  latter  part  of  M.  Laporte's 
management  was  entirely  embittered 
by  internecine  wars,  especially  by 
the  tyranny  of  la  Yielle  Garde. 
This  band  of  singers  had  resolved 
on  usurping  all  power,  on  taking 
everything  into  their  own  hands, 
reducing  the  Director  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  salary-paying  automaton. 
Vainly  hoping  to  frustrate  the 
schemes  of  this  clique,  M.  Laporte  in 
1840  took  an  unwise  step.  He  de- 
signedly omitted  to  engage  Tam- 
burini,  whom  he  replaced  by  Coletti, 
who  was  a  popular  singer  in  Italy, 
but  whose  name  was  scarcely  known 
here.  Unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  M.  Laporte's  plan,  Tamburini 
happened  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  the  public,  while  they  did  not 
care  to  hear  Coletti. 

La  Yielle  Oarde  were  not  to  be 
foiled  BO  easily.  Determined  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground,  they 


enlisted  the  partisanship  of  the 
young  and  feshionable  patxons  of 
the  Opera.  The  &mous  '  Tamboiini 
Bow  '-—one  of  the  Opera  acaodala  of 
the  period — was  the  immflHiikift  con- 
sequence of  M.  Laporte's  first  and 
last  effort  to  free  himself  from  a 
tyranny  which  was  well-nigh  in- 
supportable. The  grand  battle  was 
fought  the  night  when  Cerito  was 
to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  opera,  the  '  row'  oammenoed, 
the  signal  being  given  from  the 
'  omnibus  box,'  which  was  filled 
with  some  of  the  aristocratic  ad- 
mirers of  the  prima  donna  who 
commanded  the  cabal.  The  storm 
rose  to  terrific  proportions,  and  the 
house  was  speedily  the  scene  of  snch 
an  uproar  as  had  not  taken  place 
there  since  the  days  when  CaUIani 
refused  to  sing  until  her  exorbitant 
demands  were  satisfied.  Several 
times  M.  Laporte  advanced,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
but  he  was  each  time  perfectly  in- 
audible, his  words  being  drowned 
by  '  yells,  hisses,  and  shouts.'  A 
brief  and  stormy  conference  was 
subsequently  held  between  the  ma- 
nager and  the  occupants  of  the 
boxes  during  the  disgraceful  scene, 
and  at  last  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
ballet.  For  more  than  an  hour  the 
dancers  stood  trembling  at  the 
wings,  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
beginning.  At  length,  the  party  of 
noblemen  (with  whom  was  a  young 
prince  of  the  blood)  who  occupied 
the  onmibus  box,  leaped  on  the 
sti^,  and  waving  their  hats,  shouted 
victory,  a  cry  which  was  received 
with  mingled  cheers  and  hootings. 
Then  the  curtain  fell.  When  the 
doors  closed,  M.  Laporte  walked 
out  with  Mr.  Lumley  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air.  '  It  was  a  calm,  clear 
night,'  says  the  latter,  relating  the 
details  of  this  memorable  row,  'ooa- 
trasting  strongly  with  the  storm 
which,  but  an  hour  before,  had 
raged  within.  We  talked  over  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening.  "  1  must 
give  in,"  said  Laporte,  *'and  treat 
them  as  spoilt  children."  "  But  if 
you  give  a  child  what  he  cries  for," 
I  rejoined,  "  he  will  soon  leamthat 
crying  is  the  readiest  means  of 
gaining  his  wishes."    "  Yet  most 
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ntirses  do  this,"  T^as  Laporte's  la- 
conic Tep]y.' 

The  clique  won  the  day,  and  yet 
more,  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the 
public,  which   imagined  that  the 

*  row'  was  a  genuine  expression  of 
general  indignation. 

There  were  loud  and  bitter  com- 
plaints against  M.  Laporte  in  1841 
because  he  was  apparently  tmrdy  in 
arranging  new  and  striking  ballets 
for   the  opening   of    the    season. 

*  Even  the  despondency  of  M.  La- 
porte at  this  period,'  to  again  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lumley,  '  arising, 
probably,  from  the  state  of  his 
health,  about  to  give  way  entirely, 
fieems  to  have  proceeded  as  much 
from  difficulty  in  providing  good 
dancers  and  attractive  ballets,  as 
from  the  annoyance  occasioned  by 
the  obstructions  and  manoeuTres 
of  the  vocalists.  Although  conscious, 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  strength 
was  fiuling  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body,  M.  Laporte  seems,  during  this 
last  season,  to  have  rallied  occa- 
sionally, and  to  have  manifested 
some  of  his  ancient  energy,  vivacity, 
and  spirit' 

But  Laporte  was  thoroughly  worn 
out  by  the  jarring  conflict  of  his 
administration,  to  which  he  had 
never  really  been  equal.  He  re- 
tired to  seek  repose  and  relief  for 
his  overstrained  mind  on  the  dose 
of  the  season,  going  to  his  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near 
Gorbeil.  Mr.  Lumley,  almost  equally 
&tigued  with  the  turmoils  of  the 
distracting  season  just  past,  and  by 
Tarious  heavy  professional  labours, 
also  left  England  and  went  on  a 
continental  tour. 

The  two  friends  parted  with  the 
tmderstanding  that  they  were  to 
spend  a  week  together  at  Gorbeil 
in  the  autumn.  At  Strasburg, 
however,  the  first  letter  which  Mr. 
Lumley  opened  gave  him  the  sad 
intelUgenoe  of  the  sudden  death  of 
his  friend.  Laporte  had  died  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  aggravated, 
prc^bly,  by  the  trials  and  emotions 
under  which  he  had  for  so  long  a 
time  suffered. 

'The  blow  was  startling,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Lumley.  '  Horses  were 
immediately  ordered,  and  I  set  off 
in  hot  haste  for   Paris.'    Mingled 


with  the  deep  regret  which  he  felt 
was  a  curious  sense  of  relief— for  he 
was  sure  that  now  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  give  up  all  connection  with 
the  theatre,  and  return  to  his  strictly 
professionid  career. 

On  arriving  in  Paris  he  found 
that  he  had  been  appointed  joint 
executor  of  the  late  M.  Laporie's 
will  with  Mr.  Henry  Broodwood, 
M.P.  His  own  more  urgent  busi- 
ness affairs,  however,  compelled  his 
return  to  London,  in  order  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  the 
assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers  relative 
to  the  matters  in  abeyance  between 
them  and  Laporte's  estate. 

Mr.  Lumley  was  now  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  opera  manage- 
ment; but  he  was  finally  persuaded 
by  numerous  friends  to  undertake 
the  very  position  which,  he  felt 
assured,  had  hastened  the  death  of 
his  friend  Laporte. 

With  the  season  of  184a,  then, 
Mr.  Lumley's  management  com- 
menced. He  had  not  accepted  the 
dangerous  office  of  Director  without 
being  fully  conscious  of  its  snares 
and  x)erils.  During  the  time  when 
he  had  been  associated  with  M.  La- 
porie  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
vast  and  complicated  machinery 
which  he  took  now  under  his  super- 
vision, and  he  had  already  gain^  a 
considerable  influence  over  all  the 

gersons  connected  with  the  esta- 
lishment.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever 
possessed  more  persuasive  powers 
than  Mr.  Lumley  was  endowed 
with,  or  knew  better  how  to  coax  a 
refhustoiy  performer.  He  had,  too, 
an  innate  spirit  of  order;  he  was 
young  and  hopeful,  and,  in  truth, 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted was  *  the  incessant  attempt 
to  grasp  supreme  power  on  the  part 
of  la  Vielle  Garde.^  That  difficulty, 
however,  would  in  itself  have  been 
almost  sufficient  to  deter  many  men 
from  venturing  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
Mr.  Lumley  succeeded  in  coining 
to  terms  with  the  assignees  of  Mr. 
Chambers  with  regard  to  the  rent 
of  the  theatre  until  the  sale  could 
be  completed.  Having  paid  the 
sum  which  th^  demanded,  the  new 
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Director  threw  open  the  doom  of  the 
Opera-house  for  the  seftson  of  184a. 
Happily  he  had  a  liberal  sabecrip- 
tion,  and  reoeived  tangible  proofis  of 
encouragement  from  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre. 

It  was  in  the  season  of  184a  that 
Bubini  bade  the  stage  farewell. 
His  last  appearance  drew  crowded 
houses.  For  some  time  he  had  been 
trying  to  summon  resolution  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  scenes  of  so 
many  triumphs,  but  had  found  it 
impossible.  When  advised  by  La- 
blache  to  retire  while  his  laurels 
were  yet  green,  he  sighed,  and  an- 
swered, '  Ah,  if  you  but  knew  how 
difficult  I  find  it  to  resolye  on  relin- 
quishing a  hundred  pounds  a  day!' 
When  he  died  he  left  property  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  thousand 
pounds. 

For  twenty  years  Benjamin  Lum- 
ley  held  the  direction  of  the  Opera- 
house,  with  varying  fortunes,  as  he 
relates  in  a  lively,  pleasant  manner 
in  his  'Reminiscences.'  The  first 
year  was  disturbed  by  discontents, 
intrigues,  troubles  of  divers  kipds, 
conspiracies,  and  rebellions. 

Signer  Goeta  ruled  for  many  years 
as  musical  conductor. 

To  enter  on  a  detailed  chronicle 
of  Mr.  Lumley's  management  would 
be  superfluous,  as  he  has  told  his 
own  story  so  recently  and  so 
minutely.  He  introduced  to  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  many  distin- 
guished singers  and  dancers,  and 
several  new  operas  and  ballets. 
Among  the  singers  were  Jenny  Lind, 
and  the  Mesdames  Tadolini,  Frez- 
zolini,  Sophie  Gruvelii,  Parodi,  Cas- 
tellan, Caroline  Duprez,  Piccolo- 
mini,  Tietjens;  Grardoni,  Calzolari, 
Fraschini,  Bonconi,  Beletti,  Foma- 
sari,  Staudigl,  Giuglini.  The  prin- 
cipal dancers  who  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  England  during  his 
management  were  Rosati,  Ferraris, 
Lucille  Grahn,  Marie  Taglioni^  Adele 
Dumil&tre,  Guy  Stephan,  Pocchini, 
and  St.  Leon,  with  numerous  minor 
stars.  He  introduced,  after  their 
lengthened  absence,  Madame  Sontag 
and  the  ethereal  Taglioni. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Lumley  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  Opersrhouse 
from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
for  which  he  gave  105,000^.    Inde- 


pendently of  the  confofiian  whicli 
the  disputed  bankruptcy  of  Mr. 
Chambers  had  involved  the  theatre, 
the  affiurs  of  the  establishment  had 
for  many  years  been  in  a  state  of 
inextricable  and  interminable  litiga- 
tion. Actions  in  all  possible  ooorts 
of  law,  chancery  suits,  bankruptcies, 
had  hovered  over  Uie  place  like 
clouds  of  imps,  and  enonmbered  the 
I>roperty  on  all  sides.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  sale  had  long  been  re- 
tarded by  the  impossilnlity  of  any 
settlement  being  come  to  between 
the  assignees  of  Mr.  Chambers  and 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Waters. 
It  was  imperatively  neoessaiy  to 
await  the  result  of  an  appeal  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Loras ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  title  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  and  con- 
flicting interests  having  claims  upon 
the  property,  before  the  legality  of 
the  sale  could  be  assured.  Finally, 
a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
settled  the  difficulties  existing,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  about  fifty  years 
the  property  was  freed  from  its 
numerous  legal  encumbrances.  Pre- 
viously to  opening  for  the  season  of 
1 846,  Mr.  Lumley  entirely  renovated 
and  freshly  decorated  the  house,  at 
a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

1846  was  a  year  of  confusion  and 
perplexity,  a  year  of  disappointment 
and  vexation  both  to  Mr.  Lumley 
and  to  his  subscribers.  A  seoosd 
Italian  Opera  started  into  being, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Signer  Costa  joined  the  sin^s  who 
organized  this  rival  establishment, 
and  quitted  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Balfe.  Perhaps  the  only  singer  who 
remained  fiuthfnl  to  the  Dilator  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  Lablache. 
The  secession  of  so  many  distin- 
guished artists,  and  of  a  major  part 
of  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  which 
followed  Signer  Costa,  left  Mr. 
Lumley's  house  in  a  deplorable 
plight  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  manager  could  organize  a  new 
company  and  a  new  orchestra. 

The  principal  speculator  in  tiie 
Boyal  Italian  Opera  was  Sigocff 
PeraJani,  whose  chief  reason  for 
starting  it  was  that  his  wife  had  not 
received  an  offer  of  an  engagemeat 
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from  ihe  manager  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  He  provided  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fands  necessary  for 
ihe  establishment  of  the  house. 
With  him  was  associated  Mr.  Beale. 

Signor  Joseph  Persiani  was  a 
composer,  and  had  produced  two  or 
three  opens,  some  of  which  met 
with  a  moderate  success.  He  was 
bom  in  1805.  Like  Signor  Costa, 
he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Tritto. 

La  Yielle  Gurde  eagerly  joined  the 
new  Opera,  and  sang  at  reduced 
salaries  in  order  to  assist  the  esta- 
blishment. 

When  it  was  bruited  that  a  second 
Opera-house  was  about  to  open,  the 
news  was  laughed  at  '  as  something 
too  wild  to  have  any  reality ;'  and  it 
was  not  until  it  was  positively 
known  that  the  architect  was  already 
in  possession  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  with  a  plan  for  its  entire 
reconstruction^  that  the  rumour 
gained  credence.  The  progress  of 
the  works  was  rapid,  but  they  were 
of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  they 
were  still  in  course  of  process  when 
the  rehearsals  commenced.  The 
company  was  most  attractive,  and 
comprised  the  magic  names  of  Grisi, 
Mario,  Persiani,  Tamburini,  Ronconi, 
with  the  dancers  Fanny  Elssler  and 
the  spirituelle  Addle  Bumil&tre. 
Afterwards  came  the  youthful  Mdlle. 
Alboni,  almost  unheralded,  to  gain 
a  success  second  only  to  that 
achieved  by  Jenny  lind.  This 
young  singer  had  been  heard  at 
Milan  by  Mr.  Beale,  who  mentioned 
her  name  and  extolled  her  merits  to 
Signor  Ck)sta,  and  ofiferod  her  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  England. 


The  scenery,  costumes,  and  decora- 
tions of  the  new  house  were  magni- 
ficent, and  the  establishment  opened 
triumphantly,  in  spite  of  a  prophecy 
that  tne  Lord  Ghamberlam  would 
refuse  his  licence,  as  a  privilege  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  King's 
Theatre  '  for  the  exclusive  produc- 
tion in  perpetuity  of  Italian  Opera.' 

Mr.  Luniley  relied  for  success,  in 
this  season  of  1847,  on  the  coming 
of  the  '  Swedish  Nightingale.'  She 
did  come,  and  created  such  an 
excitement,  that  although  nearly 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
April  night  when  her  lirst  notes 
were  heard,  the  scene  is  vividly  re< 
membered  by  tiiose  who  had  ^re 
in  it,  and  those  who  simply  knew  by 
hearsay  of  the  terrors  of  a  '  Jenny 
Lind  crush.' 

The  ferment  into  which  the  public 
mind  was  thrown  during  that  season 
— 1847— seems  now  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. Many  feuds,  some  savagely 
bitter  and  acrimonious,  have  been 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  musical 
history ;  but  probably  none  of  them 
exceeded  in  violence  and  animosity 
the  war  carried  on  between  the  par- 
tisans of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and 
those  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera. 
This  war  was  styled  at  the  time  the 
Opera  Fuss.  As  for  the  'Jenny 
Lind  excitement,'  that  will  not  be 
forgotten  while  the  memory  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  endures. 

The  speculation  into  which  Signor 
Persiani  and  Mr.  Beale  had  entered 
was  not  sucoessfid  in  a  pecuniary 

S>int  of  view,  and  these  gentlemen 
d  not  attempt  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment 

E.  C.  C. 
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UNREQUITED. 


TT'EW  and  low  were  the  words  I  spoke, 
-*-       Doubly  brief  was  the  cold  reply ; 
Yet  in  that  one  moment  a  man's  heart  broke. 
And  the  light  went  out  from  his  eye ! 

n. 
In  a  little  moment  of  time, 

The  bright  hopes  of  a  life  all  paled ; 
A  brave  man  knew  he  had  dared  the  leap, 

And  a  proud  man  knew  ho  had— failed  I 

in. 
Failed !  'tis  often  a  fetal  word. 

Fraught  with  the  spirit's  pain ; 
For  to  fail  in  some  of  the  ventures  of  life 

Is  never  to  try  them  again. 

IV. 

If  the  fowler  hang  o'er  the  cliflf, 

Upheld  by  a  treacherous  rope, 
Should  the  frail  thing  break  or  the  strong  noan  blanch. 

He  is  lost— and  beyond  all  hope. 

V. 

So  I  set  my  hopes  on  a  word, 

Launched  a  shell  on  a  boisterous  sea; 
And  the  waves  up-rose,  and  my  shell  downnsank — 

It  can  never  come  back  to  me! 


UNREQOITED. 
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SULEERIES. 


I  AM  al)ont  to  speak  upon  a  qnes- 
tion  of  domestic  architecture.  I 
have  no  new  theory  to  propound 
concerning  ventilation,  or  drainage, 
or  other  sanitary  arrangements ;  nor 
have  I  anything  to  say  about  over- 
crowded  dwellings,  and  the  number 
of  oubio  feet  of  air  each  person 
ought  to  hare  allotted  to  him  in  his 
sleeping-room.  Such  questions,  un- 
like the  houses  and  bedrooms  they 
relate  to,  have  been  abeady  tho- 
roughly yentilated.  My  intention 
upon  this  occasion  is  to  wlvocate  the 
universal  adoption  in  every  dwell- 
ing-house of  an  institution  without 
which  no  flunily  residence  can  be 
deemed  complete.  I  would  main- 
tain that  every  house  imperatively 
needs  a '  sulkery.' 

In  houses  already  built,  and  occu- 
pied, it  mayi  perhaps,  be  advimble. 
rather  than  incur  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  fresh  buildings  and 
alterations,  to  adapt  some  existing 
apartment  —  some  out-of-the-way 
housekeeper's  room,  some  long  dis- 
used lumber-room,  even  some  an- 
cient coal-cellar  (if  dry,  and  capable 
of  admitting  daylight)~to  the  pur- 
pose; but  in  all  new  ereotions, 
proper  provision  for  a  *sulk6ry' 
Bhould  form  as  essential  a  part  of 
the  architect's  plan  as  the  dining- 
room  itself. 

It  is  quite  possible— so  slow  is 
mankind  at  large  in  comprehending 
any  novel  idea  —  that  I  may  be 
asked,  '  What  is  a  sulkerv  ?*  1  an- 
swer, simply,  it  is  a  kind  of  sanctum, 
a  retreai— a  den,  if  you  will— in 
which  the  head  of  the  house  can, 
when  afflicted  with  ill-temper,  shut 
hiiiiBolf  up,  away  from  all  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  there  re- 
main in  strict  seciuKion,  until  again 
iiitod  to  associate  with  his  kind. 

The  bachelor  living  in  chambers 
cannot  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
Bulkeiy.  Ho  has  but  to  turn  the 
key  of  his  outer  door,  and  isolate 
himself  from  the  world.  In  well- 
appointed  houses  there  is  the  *  li- 
brary* and  the  master's  'study.' 
But  these,  though  somewhat  ap- 
proaching it  in  character,  are  neither 
of  them,  strictly  speaking,  a  'sulk- 


ery.'  Your  library  is  open  to  your 
family,  your  guests.  Even  your 
study  is  accessible.  Tour  wife, 
your  sons,  your  daughters,  your 
very  housekeeper  may  intrude  upon 
you  there.  They  will,  if  properly 
behaved,  declaro  their  reverence  for 
the  apartment  by  knocking  at  the 
door  before  they  enter,  which  they 
would  prohablv  not  do  with  any  other 
room.  But  that  is  all:  they  still 
come  in.    But  in  your  'sulkery 

E roper  there  is  none  of  this.  No 
nocking  at  that  door!  Once  get  a 
^sulkery'  thoroughly  established, 
and  there  needs  no  painted  cautran 
of  '  Trespassers  beware !'  There  is 
an  understood  prohibition,  a  lex  rum 
scripta,  which  says  plainly  as  though 
the  words  were  stuck  up  in  black 
and  white,  '  No  admission  even  upot* 
business !' 

Not  even  upon  business  of  the 
most  pressing,  urgent  kind  can  ad- 
mission to  the  sulkery  be  allowed. 
No  matter  who  may  want  to  see  its 
occupant,  he  is  '  not  at  home.'  Nor 
need  there  be  any  hesitation  in 
makinff  such  an  assertion  on  the 
ground  of  its  untruthfulness.  The 
man  who  requires  the  seclusion  of 
his  'sulkery,'  is,  in  fact,  not  *in' 
How  can  a  man  be  'in,'  who  hss  so 
recently  been  put  out  t 

The  'sulkery'  should  be,  when- 
ever practicable,  in  some  outlying 
wing  of  the  main  building  (I  have 
known  a  case,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  in  which  a  very  satisfactory 
one  was  constructed  out  of  what  had 
been  a  coal-cellar).  It  should,  if 
possible,  be  situated  on  the  grtmnd 
floor.  The  maa  who  k  in  need  of 
temporary  seolusioti  in  his '  solkeiy ' 
will  not  be  in  a  cood  state  of  mind 
for  mounting  stamaiss.  It  should, 
above  all  things,  be  well  apart  from 
the  rooms  commonly  used  by  the 
family.  No  sound  of  life  s  ordinary 
business,  still  less  of  anything  like 
mirth  or  enjoyment  on  the  i»rt  of 
other  members  of  the  household, 
should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  its 
walls.  Lacking  this  precaution,  tfao 
'  sulkery '  would  be  deprived  of  all 
advantage  to  the  patient. 
I  have  said  the  patient    Shall  I 
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recall  the  word?  Why  shotdd  I? 
A  fEunily  is,  after  all,  a  microcoem ; 
and  that  which  passes  in  the  world 
at  large  has  ever  its  counterpart  in 
the  restricted  circle  of  a  household. 
Society  builds  lunatic  asylums— 
maiwm  de  sants,  what  not? — for 
those  of  its  members  whom  it  would 
not  be  well  to  leaye  at  liberty ;  so 
in  the  little  world  of  a  family  under 
somewnat  similar  circumstances  I 
would  have  a '  sulkery/ 

For  what  is  it,  in  truth — this 
anger,  this  iU-humour,  this  sulking 
— call  it  what  you  will— what  but  a 
temporary  madness  ? 

You  doubt  it?  Then  let  me  ask 
what  you  say  to  this?  Here  is  a 
certificate  for  you ;  drawn  up  in  all 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed 
by  law ;  one  upon  which  no  keeper 
of  an  asylum  could  refuse  to  re- 
ceive a  patient ;  and  yet  it-  is  but 
the  description  of  a  yery  angry 
man: — 

'  I,  the  undersigned  A.  B.,  hereby 
certify  that  I  haye  personally  ex- 
amined G.  D.,  and  that  the  said  C.  D. 
is  a  person  of  xmsound  mind,  and  a 
proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of 
and  detained  under  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  that  I  have  formed  this 
lion  upon  the  following  grounds. 


*  I.  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 
aeryed  by  myself. 

'His  aspect  is  wild  and  menacing; 
his  eyebrows  are  knitted;  his  eyes 
wandering  and  sparkling;  his  hps 
are  retracted,  his  canine  teeth 
shown;  his  nostrils  are  dilated  *  his 
speech  is  loud,  yociferous,  and  in- 
coherent ;  he  walks  about  the  room, 
breaking  the  furniture,  and  asserting 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies. 

'  2.  Other  facts  indicating  insanity 
communicated  to  me  by  others. 

'Hlb  wife  tells  me  that  his  lan- 
guage is  blasphemous,  contrary  to 
bis  usual  manner;  that  he  threatens 
to  take  her  life  or  his  own;  and  that 
he  accuses  her,  without  the  slightest 
reason,  of  haying  "  aggrayated  *' 
him;  she  being,  in  raality,  a  perfect 
lamb  for  quietness  and  amiability. 

'  His  man  servant  informs  me  that 
his  master  is  totally  incapable  of  re- 
membering the  nature  and  uses  of 
objects  around  him;  so  much  so, 
that  on  his  offjcring  him  the  boot- 


jack, he,  instead  of  applying  it  to  its 
proper  purpose,  seemed  to  imagine 
it  to  be  a  warlike  weapon,  and  at 
once  hurled  it  at  my  informant's 
head.' 

Now,  who  shall  say  the  patient 
described  above  is  fit  to  be  at  large? 
No,  let  us  slightly  paraphrase  Ham- 
let's address  to  the  &ir  Ophelia,  and 
bid  him 

'  Go,  got  thee  to  a  sulkery/ 

For  the  patient  thus  described,  as 
for  those  to  deal  with  whose  more 
lasting  madness  society  has  built 
asylums,  the  first  essential  is  seclu- 
sion— total  seclusion,  where  his  dis- 
organised mental  state  will  lead  him 
to  do  no  harm,  either  to  himself  or 
others.  We  have  retreate  for  down- 
right madmen,  whence  they  not  uu- 
frequently  depart  restored  to  reason. 
For  the  momentary  madman,  car- 
ried away  by  anger  and  ill-temper, 
let  us  h&ye  '  sulkeries '  at  home. 
An  hour  or  two  of  solitude  and  re- 
fection for  such  would  work  a  won- 
drous cure,  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
prevent  a  week  or  more  of '  grumpi- 
ness '  and  ill-humour. 

The  sulkery  may  or  may  not  haye 
books  in  it.  That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  usual  habits  (whether 
studious  or  otherwise)  of  the  patient. 
But  as  we  haye  already  said,  it  must 
not  be  the  library.  There  must  be 
no  excuse  for  any  one's  intrusion  in 
search  of  any  particular  book.  The 
occupant  of  the  sulkery  must  be 
alone — quite  alone,  during  his  treat- 
ment. 1  have  been  for  some  time 
debating  in  my  own  mind  whether 
or  not  the  sulkery  shoald  haye  a 
bell  to  communicate  with  the  ser- 
yants.  Upon  mature  reflection  I 
think  the  bell  should  be  allowed.  It 
will  tend  materially  to  calm  the 
patient'/i  mind  to  know  that,  while  no 
one  can  come  near  him  unless  ho 
chooses,  he  has  still  the  power  of 
summoning  a  human  being  to  his 
presence  when  he  pleases*.  The  bell 
IS  not  at  all  likely  to  be  used,  but  it 
will  comfort  him  to  know  there  is  a 
bell.  In  fact,  when  the  bell  docs  ring, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
patient's  speedy  convalescence.  As 
soon  as  he  is  in  a  state  to  ring  for 
servants,  he  is  very  nearly  fit  to  mix 
once  more  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
2  X  a 
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Svlkeries. 


The  snUcery  flhonld  ooniam  writing 
materials, pens,  ink,  and  paper;  ea- 
pecial  care  being  taken  that  they  are 
Kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
excellence.  A  scratchy  pen  or  cloggy 
ink  is  more  calculated  to  neatralize 
the  benefits  sought  in  the  sulkery 
than  anything  of  which  I  know. 
Good  pens,  good  ink,  and  paper 
should  be  always  there— but  on  no 
account  either  sealing  wax  or  postage 
stamps! 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
write  anything  he  pleases,  but  to 
send  nothing  oE  No  letter  or  other 
writing  must  be  despatched  from  the 
sulkery,  until  the  writer  has  time  to 
read  and  reconsider  it  after  his  cure 
is  complete. 

The  sulkery  should  be  built  as  far 
as  possible  away  from  the  hall  door. 
The  sound  of  the  knocker,  or  door- 
bell, must  not  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
its  walls.  A  postman's  knock,  or  a 
tradesman  ringing  at  the  bell,  es- 
pecially about  the  time  the  quarter's 
Dills  are  Ming  due,  is  apt  very 
seriously  to  retard  the  patienf  a  re- 
covery. Should  his  avocations  be 
such  that  immediate  attention  to  his 
correspondence  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  may  possibly  be  advisable, 
though  I  am  far  from  recommending 
it,  that  his  letters  should  be  pushed 
under  the  sulkery  door  to  him.  But 
even  to  this  rule  there  must  be  an 
exception.  Under  whatever  circum- 
stances, and  all  orders  he  may  have 
given  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, no  letter,  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  printed  in  black  ink,  'On  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  Private  I'  and 
which  looks,  feels,  or  smells  like  a 
claim  for  Income  Tax  must  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  him  until  he  emerges 
cured  from  the  sulkery. 

As  to  the  style  of  diet  for  the  pa- 
tient under  treatment,  I  scarce  know 
what  to  say.  It  must  vary  with 
the  requirements  of  each  particular 
case.  Under  no  circumstances 
must  'humble  pie'  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  portion  of  his  food.  This 
would  seriously  retard  his  recovery. 

Where  the  attack  is  acute,  violent, 
and  sudden,  there  will  be  no  food 
needed  in  the  sulkery  at  all.  The 
cure  will  probably  be  effected  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  the  patient  suffi- 
ciently restored  by  dinner-time  to 


take  his  place  at  the  ftmilytable, 
as  though  nothing  had  oceoned  to 
him.  0^  if  not  this,  he  will,  by  the 
time  that  he  gets  hungry,  have  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  riog 
his  bell  (an  act  in  itself,  as  I  haveal- 
ready  said,  denoting  c(mva]eBoeDoe), 
and  order  what  he  wants.  In  caseB, 
however,  which  seem  more  of  t 
chronic  character,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient keeps  to  his  sulkery  for  days 
ic^ther,  he  must  of  course  be  fed. 
Gonsidenble  care  will  be  required 
in  such  cases.  Not  only  must  the 
kind  of  fiood  he  likes  beet  be  studkd, 
but  the  time  and  mode  of  supplying 
him  therewith  must  be  considered. 
It  would  never  do  for  anintmsivB 
servant  to  burst  in  upon  him  with- 
out ceremony  whenever  it  seemed, 
in  such  servants  judgment^  tine 
to  lay  the  cloth.  This  would  de- 
feat my  whole  scheme  of  sulkeries. 
No ;  the  patient's  habits  must  be 
watched.  He  will  of  course  occa- 
sionally step  out  for  fresh  air  and 
exercise.  At  all  such  times  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  his  absence 
silently  to  place  a  meal  upon  his 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dust, 
arrange,  and  in  winter  time  make 
up  the  fire  in  the  sulkery.  Nor  let  it 
be  thought  that  these  brief  absences 
would  be  too  irregular  and  un- 
certain to  be  trusted.  I  have  noticed 
among  those  patients  whose  length- 
ened dwellings  in  their  sulkeries  has 
induced  me  to  distinguish  their 
cases  as  chronic,  an  extraordinary 
tendency  to  make  their  apparently 
fitful  and  wayward  strouings-out 
coincident  with  meal-times.  Of  course 
there  is  no  method  in  their  madness, 
but  so  potent  is  the  influence  of 
habit  on  the  human  mind,  that  they 
almost  invariably  turn  out  just  when 
it  is  time  to  lay  the  cloth.  But  theo, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  the  chronic 
cases  are  not  the  most  severe  ones. 
And  now  a  word  about  this  walk- 
ing out  for  air  and  exercise  which  is 
so  necessary  for  patients  whose  at- 
tack lasts  more  t&an  a  few  hours— 
for  those  who  let  the  sun  go  doivn 
upon  their  wratii,  and  keep  to  their 
solitude  beyond  a  day.  How  are 
they  to  go  out  for  ever  so  short  a 
time  from  their  sulkeries,  and  yet 
keep  up  their  seclusion  ?  Thequias- 
tiou  is  a  difficult  one,  I  grant   It 
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would  be  well  if  eyery  snlkery  could 
have  its  own  exercise  ground  and 
pleasure  garden  attached  as  our 
asylums  have.  But,  considering  the 
value  of  land,  especially  in  or  near 
great  cities,  this  is  more  than  we 
dare  hope  for.  In  fact,  the  patient, 
when  he  goes  out,  must  in  a  great 
measure  take  his  chance.  His  im- 
mediate family,  of  course,  know  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  approached 
or  spoken  to.  But  none  the  less  is 
he  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance 
yisitor  or  friend  who  may  drop  in. 
All  I  can  say  in  such  a  case  is~-the 
worse  luck  for  the  friend  or  visitor  1 
Worse  also  for  the  patient  doubtless. 
A  friend  of  mine  once  hit  upon 
an  admirable  mode  of  insuring  se- 
clusion even  while  he  walked  aix)ut 
among  his  fellow-men,  when  such 
seclusion  was  required  by  his  frame 
of  mind.  My  friend  invariably  had 
two  hats  in  wear,  a  white  one  and  a 
black  ona  I  will  do  him  the  justice 
of  admitting  that  it  was  the  latter 
that  was  far^more  frequently  seen 
upon  his  hAd.  Why  this  eulo- 
^um?  you  will  ask.  What  supe- 
rior merit  was  it  in  him  that  his  hat 
was  more  often  black  than  white? 
I  will  tell  you.  At  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  my  grand  idea  of 
sulkeries  had  not  been  given  to  the 
world.  My  friend  had  no  retreat 
in  which  he  could,  when  necessary, 
shut  himself  up  till  he  regained  his 
temper;  so  he  resorted  to  the  plan 
of  (Afferent  coloured  hats.  It  was 
thoroughly  well  known  to  all  his 
&mily  and  friends  that  when  the 
hat  he  wore  was  white,  he  was  in  an 
ill-humour,  and  was  on  no  account 


to  be  spoken  to ;  and  so  go  where 
he  would,  he  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  secluded.  In  fact,  my 
friend's  white  hat— like  the  yellow 
flag  hoisted  by  ships  in  quarantine 
— was  a  well-understood  signal,  and 
cautioned  all  who  saw  it  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

It  would  be  a  great  aid  to  my 
proposed  institution  of  sulkeries  if 
signalling  by  divers  coloured  hats 
were  universally  adopted. 

But  I  have  said  my  say.  I  have 
enunciated  the  broad  principles  of 
my  idea — ^have  thrown  out  such 
hints  for  the  working  out  of  its 
minor  details  as  seemed  to  me  ne- 
cessary. I  claim  no  copyright  or 
patent  in  the  notion.  I  shall  not 
register  it  like  Pepper's  Ghost,  nor 
will  I  enter  it  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  I 
claim  no  royalty  for  the  use  of  it, 
nor  will  any  colourable  imitation  of 
it  be  met  by  an  ex  parte  iAJunction. 
I  give  the  notion  to  the  world  at 
large.  Society  may  make  use  of  it 
without  any  infringement  of  any 
patent 

In  fact,  I  want  it  done.  The  more 
it  is  adopted  the  better  pleased  shall 
I  be.  I  seek  no  personal  reward ;  I 
am  careless  even  of  fiame.  I  do  not 
so  much  as  ask  that  my  name  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  in  connection  with 
the  institution.  But  believing  ho- 
nestly that  it  would  be  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  humanity  I  do 
wish  for  its  general  adoption,  so 
that— in  the  words  of  advertising 
purveyors  of  sewing  machines  and 
other  domestic  requirements— there 
shall  be  'no  homo  without  a — 
sulkery.'  B. 
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CHAPTEB  XX,  AND  Law. 
THE  oomaaom  of  thi  frebkmt. 


H'ATTS  S  WASUIOL'flf^  MJLXClltfTCB. 


IN  former  chapters  we  have  at- 
tempted, by  sketching  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  and  influ- 
ential English  merchants,  to  illus- 
trate the  character  and  progress  of 
British  commerce  during  several 
centuries.  Here,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion to  our  narrative,  it  will  be  well 
to  pile  up  some  notes  on  the  general 
condition  to  which  commerce  has 
been  brought,  in  the  present  day,  by 
the  ever-increasing  wants  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  ever-growing  enter- 
prise of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  set  themselves  to 
satisfy  those  wants. 

In  1865  there  were  brought  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  exportation,  about 
2oo,ooo,oooi?.  worth  of  goods  of  all 
sorts;  while  the  value  of  British 


and  Irish  produce  and  mann&ctures 
despatched  to  various  parts  of  tbe 
world,  amounted  to  165,8 62,40  jL  To 
effect  these  transfers,  44,510  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
I  a, 1 64, 2  5  3  tons,  entered  the  British 
ports  during  the  year ;  and  in  tbe 
same  period,  1 2,8 1 7,443  tons  of  goods 
were  exported,  in  48,181  vessels.  Of 
the  total  quantity  of  articles  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  at  home  for 
home  consumption,  and  conveyed 
from  place  to  place  by  rail  and 
waggon,  canal  and  cart,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  an  estimate.  It  is 
enough,  however,  to  give  occupa- 
tion to  an  immense  machinery  of 
traffic,  and  to  afford  employment  to 
half  the  population  of  the  oountryi 
as  merchants,  manufacturers,  shop- 
men, clerks,  or  labourers.    Farmers 
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and  their  subordinates,  even,  are 
members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. The  corn  and  cattle  that 
they  produce  and  send  to  market 
are  really  the  grand  staple  of  our 
trade.  To  understand  the  extent 
and  ramifications  of  English  com- 
merce, we  must  look  first  at  the 
appliances  by  which  the  nation  is 
supplied  with  necessary  food,  and 
at  the  natural  products  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  energy. 

If  farmers  are  merchants  on  a 
small  scale,  it  is  the  chief  business 
of  many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
infiuentiai  merchants^  strictly  bo 
called,  to  eke  out  our  insutficieut 
native  supplies  of  food  with  importa- 
tions from  foreign  countries.  Of 
wheat,  3,580,313  quarters  were  last 
year  reported  as  having  been  grown 
for  sale  in  England;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  21,342,000  cwt.  were 
brought  from  other  parts,  about 
two-fifths  being  from  Russia,  a 
third  from  PruFsia,  Denmark,  and 
the  German  States,  an  eighth  from 
France,  and  a  fifteenth  from  the 
United  States  and  British  North 
America.  In  1864,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abundant  crops  of  America 
famished  nearly  half  of  the  quan- 
tity brought  from  abroad,  and  there 
was  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  supplies  of  Eastern  Europe. 
In  1862,  again,  a  year  of  scarcity  to 
England,  no  less  than  41,033,000 
cwt.  of  wheat  were  collected  from 
foreign  countries,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  So  [it  is  with  barley, 
oats,  and  other  grain.  Whatever 
is  required  to  complete  the  supplies 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
English  market,  is  imported  from 
Europe  or  America.  Always,  how- 
ever, the  trade  of  London  is  chiefly 
in  foreign  grain.  In  1865,  the  Lon- 
don Com  Exchange  saw  the  transfer 
of 9 74,295  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
587,006  of  barley,  three-tenths  of 
each  being  British,  seven-tenths 
foreign  ;  while  of  2,252,653  quarters 
of  oats  disposed  of  in  the  same 
market,  only  a  tenth  part  was  grown 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the 
bread  eaten  in  England  is  thus 
made  of  foreign  grain.  More  than 
half  our  meat  is  of  native  growth ; 


yet  the  quantity  brought  over  from 
the  Continent  is  very  considerable. 
Last  year  283,271  head  of  oxen, 
bulls  and  cows,  9I4jI7o  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  132,943  pigs  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom; 
making  a  total  of  1,330*384  beasts, 
against  813,338  imported  in  1864, 
and  608,823  in  1863;  so  that,  if 
eastern  Europe  has  sent  us  the 
cattle-plague,  it  has  also  sent  us 
cattle  enough  to  replace,  over  and 
over  again,  those  that  we  have  lost 
by  disease.  No  one  knows  how 
many  leasts  are  slaughtered  and 
disposed  of  in  country  districts.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  1865 
there  were  346,975  cows  and  oxen, 
1,514,926  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
32,179  pigs  brought  to  London  for 
sale  at  Smith  Held  market 

There  is  hardly  a  single  kind  of 
food,  from  hams  to  caviare,  and 
from  potatoes  to  truffles,  that  we  do 
not  get  from  abroad.  All  the  farm- 
yards of  Europe  help  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  population  of  Eng> 
land,  too  numerous  to  be  fed  exclu- 
sively with  native  produce.  For 
many  articles  of  diet  that  are  now 
almost  necessaries  of  life,  we  are 
altogether  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries.  So  it  is,  especially  witb 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.  Of  sugar,, 
509,357  tons  were  received  in  Eng- 
land in  1865,  nearly  half  coming 
from  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana,  about  a  fourth  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  a  little  from 
Brazil,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Mauritius,  India,  Java,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  For  tho 
same  period,  the  imports  of  tea 
amounted  to  43,448  tons,  about  one 
twenty-fourth  bemg  East  Indian 
and  Japanese,  the  rest  Chinese.  Of 
coffee,  more  than  thrice  as  mnch 
being  entered  in  British  ports  and 
reshipped  for  foreign  sale,  13,722 
tons  wore  imported  for  homo  con- 
sumption; two- thirds  being  the 
produce  of  Ceylon,  a  fourth  coming 
from  Jamaica  and  other  British  pos- 
sessions, and  most  of  the  rest  from 
Central  America.  Roal  Mocha  coffee 
is  a  thing  now  rarely  sold.  In  the 
year  1865,  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  chil- 
dren, consumed,  upon  an  average, 
a  pound  of  coffee,  three  pounds  nf«d 
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a  quarter  of  tea,   and  iorty-one 
pounds  of  sugar. 

With  tea  and  coffee  the  whole- 
sale dealers  ought  to  do  nothing 
beyond  importing  and  retailing  them 
to  the  grocers.  If  they  mix  with 
them  sloe-leaves  and  chicory,  to 
speak  of  nothing  worsen  they  do  it 
in  despite  of  ihe  laws  of  honest 
trading.  But  in  sugar-refining, 
legitimate  occupation  is  found  for 
a  great  many  huge  establishments, 
with  seyeral  thousand  labourers 
employed  in  them.  Bristol  still  is, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  days  when 
sugar  was  first  brought  over  by  its 
merchants  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  head-quarters  of  this  branch  of 
trade;  and  the  refining  works  of 
Messrs.  Finzel,  Son,  and  Company, 
facing  the  Avon  on  one  side,  and 
Gounterslip  on  the  other,  are  now 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Built  in 
1 846,  to  replace  others  that  had  been 
burnt  down,  they  are  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  iron  and  stone, 
the  cost  of  erection  being  about 
350,000^.  In  them  work  is  regularly 
given  to  more  than  five  hundred 
persons,  besides  the  expenditure  of 
as  many  tons  of  coal  every  week,  in 
the  employmert  of  steam-power, 
equal  in  all  to  about  800  norse- 
power.  Here  the  coarse  brown 
sugar,  darkened  and  tainted  by 
gluten,  Ume,  and  caramel,  is  puri- 
fied and  allowed  to  shape  itself  in 
its  natural  crystals.  This  is  done 
by  first  meltiog  it  and  passing  ;it 
through  bag-filters,  made  .of  thick 
cotton  cloth,  which  is  placed  in  a 
thick  metal  tube,  and  closed  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  no  outlet  exists  for 
the  liquid  except  through  the 
meshes  or  interstices  of  the  doth. 
Much  cleansed  thereby,  the  liquid  is 
next  poured  into  a  filter  of  bone- 
black,  or  animal  charcoal,  which 
takes  from  it  all  remaining  impu- 
rities, and  yields  a  colourless  syrup 
ready  to  be  crystallized  in  the  va- 
cuum pans— vessels  furnished  with 
steam-pipes,  which  keep  every  por- 
tion of  the  syrup  at  boiling-pitch, 
while  an  air-pump  extracts  most  of 
the  water  contained  in  it.  After 
that,  the  molasses,  or  uncrystalli- 
zable  part  of  the  sugar,  is  drained 
off,  and  the  remainder  is  hardened 
into  conical  loaves. 


Bristol  is  fiunous  as  ihe  centre  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  out- 
growths of  the  old  trade  of  the 
town.  All  the  world  knows  of  the 
quaint  manufactory  in  whidi  the 
Messrs.  Wills  prepare  for  use  a  large 
portion  of  the  17,122  tonsof  tohat^ 
that  annually  enter  the  country,  and 
serve  as  a  sort  of  fiDod  to  vast  nun- 
bers  of  people ;  and  of  the  yet  older 
establishment  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Fry  convert  the  raw  oocoa-bernes 
into  various  beverages  and  sweet- 
meats. In  Bristol,  also,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  broweries  ex- 
isting, started  in  1788,  with  the 
special  object  of  providing  porter 
for  the  West  Indian  market,  though 
now  finding  most  of  its  business 
with  the  neighbouring  counties, 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  Porter 
Brewery. 

Burton-upon-Trent,  however,  is, 
of  course,  the  metropolis  of  the 
brewing  trade.  There,  Allsopp's 
Brewery  alone  covers  thirty  acres 
of  ground,  giving  employment  to 
nearly  a  thousand  workmen,  and 
producing,  on  an  average,  nearly 
50,000  gallons  of  ale  each  day  in  the 
year.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
it  is  said,  after  a  visit  to  Allsopp's 
works,  engaged  some  experienoBd 
men  to  introduce  the  method  of 
brewing  there  adopted  into  France. 
But  he  could  not  take  home  the 
Trcoit,  and  without  Trent  water  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  Burton 
ale. 

Besides  the  vast  quantities  of  ale 
and  beer  consumed  in  EDghmd, 
5 1 6,366  barrels,  valued  at  2,060,369^., 
were,  in  1865,  s^nt  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  and  the  colonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  23,100  puncheons  of  brandy, 
33,500  puncheons j  of  rum,  and 
1 14,250  pipes  of  wine  were  received 
from  abroad  for  English  use.  All 
the  rum  came  from  the  West  Indies ; 
most  of  the  brandy  from  France.  Of 
the  wine,  nearly  half  was  Spanish, 
about  a  quarter  Portuguese,  and  a 
fifth  French,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Italian  and  Rhenish,  with  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  Cape. 
It  is  satis&ctory  to  leam  that  Gape 
wine  is  being,  banished  from  the 
market.  In  1859,  more  than  8,5<^ 
pipes  were  imported;  in  1865  there 
were  hardly  450  pipes,  and  of  these 
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not  half  were  BolcL  The  mnch« 
abused  Gobden  Treaty  is  steadily 
taking  effect  in  encooiaging  a 
healthy  preference  for  the  light 
wines  of  .Trance,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Hungaij,  not  only  over  such  yile 
concoctions  as  Cape  port  and  sherry, 
but  over]  the  inferior  and  doctored 
prod  acts  of  Spanish  and  Poxtagnese 
Tintage. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
real  ground  for  dread  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Cobden  Trealr  in 
another  way.  Alarmists  have 
threatened  ns  with  a  speedy  empty- 
ing of  onr  coal-mines;  and  we  have 
been  told  that,  while  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  English  householder  to  be 
as  careful  of  his  fiiel  as  he  can,  our 
governors  have  acted  very  wickedly 
in  sanctioning  the  sale  of  it  to 
foreigners.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
tinental states  are  every  year  ob- 
taining larger  stores  of  coal  from 
Englimd;  and  in  1865  the  exporta- 
tion amounted  to  9,189,021  tons, 
reported  to  be  worth4,43i,492Z.;  but 
we  can  spare  them  that  and  more. 
The  best  statisticians  tell  us  that, 
assuming  our  inability  to  work  the 
mines  at  a  greater  depth  than  4000 
feet,  the  known  coal-fields  will  be 
able  to  meet  all  probable  demands 
for  the  next  thousand  years.  Before 
the  thousand  years  are  over,  we  may 
be  certain  either  that  new  supplies 
will  be  discovered,  or  that  new 
modes  of  working,  enabling  us  to 
get  lower  down  than  now.is  possible, 
wiU  be  found  out,  or  that  advancing 
science  will  detect  some  altogether 
new  ways  of  producing  light  and 
heat  That  contingency  is  the  like- 
liest of  all  Surely,  before  long,  the 
coal-fire  will  be  as  antiquated  as  the 
yule-log,  and  for  striking  a  light  the 
match  will  be  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  flint 

At  present,  however.  King  Goal 
is  monarch  absolute.  We  cannot 
cook  our  food  or  warm  our  houses 
without  it  Without  it  those  won- 
derful manufacturing  establish- 
ments that  are  the  chief  causes  of 
our  commercial  greatness  in  mo- 
dem times  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  on. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
seventeen  coal-fields.  By  &r  the 
largest  of  them  is  that  of  South 


Wales.  Out  of  the  fuel  which  it 
contains  might  be  shaped  a  moun- 
tain with  a  height  three  times  that 
of  Snowdon,  and  a  base  of  a  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Its  greatest 
thickness  is  10,000  feet,  exceeding 
that  of  .any  other  in  the  world,  save 
the  basin  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  pre- 
sent yield  is  9,000,000  tons  a  year, 
and  the  same  annual  produce  may 
be  drawn  from  it  for  two  milleniumB 
to  come.  Next  to  it  in  size  is  the 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  coal-field, 
which  yields  more  than  i  a, 000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  can  go  on  doing  so 
for  seven  centuries  without  being 
exhausted.  In  it  there  are  541 
collieries,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
760  square  miles.  The  great  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  basin, 
which  famishes  Newcastle  coal, 
covers  an  area  of  460  miles,  and  con- 
tains 268  collieries,  whence  are  dug 
about  16,000,000  tons  of  coal  each 
year.  The  Lancashire  district,  with 
half  the  area,  yields  about  half  as 
much  coal,  though  giving  work  to 
390  collieries.  The  other  English 
deposits  are  all  much  smaller,  and, 
taken  altogether,  do  not  furnish  as 
much  coal  as  the  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland district  Some  of 
them,  like  the  famous  Coalbrook 
Dale  field,  in  Shropshire,  are  already 
nearly  exhausted.  In  Scotland  there 
is  one  vast  deposit  touching  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Grampian 
Hills,  with  an  area  of  about  1720 
square  miles,  at  present  yielding  less 
than  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  Alto- 
gether, Great  Britain  now  produces 
nearly  70,000,000  tons  each  year, 
less  than  half  that  quantity  beLog 
drawn  firom  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  if  there  be  excuse  for 
fearing  that  we  are  using  up  our 
fuel  too  fast,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  using  it  to  wonderful  advantage. 
'  We  are  living/  as  Bobert  Stephen- 
son once  said, '  in  an  age  when  the 
pent-up  rays  of  tibat  sun  which 
shone  upon  the  great  carbcmiferous 
forests  of  past  ages  are  being  libe- 
rated to  set  in  motion  our  mills  and 
factories,  to  carry  us  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  to  propel  our  fleets,  regardless 
of  wind  and  tide,  with  unerring 
regularity  over  the  ocean.' 
The  chief  commercial  advantage 
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iQBuliing  from  the  incroMo  in  the 
ooal  trade  has  been  its  adyanoement 
of  iron  mining  and  iron  manufao- 
ture.  In  i74x>  before  charooal  and 
coke  furnaoes  were  introduoed,  only 
17*350  tons  of  iron  wero  produced  in 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1S48,  the  quantity  was  eighty  times 
as  great  In  1857  it  had  risen  to 
3»659»447  tons,  in  1865  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  4,200,000  tons. 
Of  bcotoh  pig  iron,  about  1,164,000 
tons  wero  produced,  chiefly  in  La- 
narkshire aud  Ayrshire.  Quite  as 
much  came  from  Glamorganshire 
and  Monmouthshire,  and  about 
40,000  tons  from  Flint  and  Denbigh- 
shire. Of  the  English  iron-fields, 
the  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
YorkBhiro  district  yielded  about 
750,000  tons,  the  Derbyshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland  about  a 
third  as  much.  From  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  were  drawn 
some  900,000  tons,  and  from  Shrop- 
shire aud  its  neighbourhood  about  a 
quarter  as  much.  The  market 
worth  of  this  pig-iron  was  not  loss 
than  1 2 ,000,000/.,  and  it  was  reduced 
from  about  i  a, 000,000  tons  of  iron- 
ore  by  means  of  nearly  700  blast 
furnaces. 

In  most  of  these  furnaces  the 
same  rule  is  obserred.  '  The  crude 
iron,'  says  Mr.  William  Fairbaim, 
'  is  melted  in  a  hollow  fire,  and  par- 
tially decarbonized  by  the  action  of 
a  blast  of  air  forced  over  its  surface 
by  a  fan  or  blowing  engina  The 
carbon,  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  than  for  the  iron,  com- 
bines with  it,  and  passes  off  as  car- 
bonic acid.*  This  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  refining  process. 
Partly  purifying  the  iron,  it  adds  to 
it  other  impurities  drawn  from  the 
fuel,  and  these  and  others  have  to 
be  removed  by  puddling.  Here  the 
iron  is  separated  from  the  fire  by  a 
bridge  or  partition  and  lodged  in  a 
reverberating  furnace  formed  of 
iron  plates  fastened  by  iron  tie-bars 
and  lined  with  fire-brick.  A  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  induces  the  flame  to 
play  upon  the  iron.  '  In  the  furnace 
the  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
whilst  the  workman,  called  the 
puddler,  by  means  of  a  rake  or  rab- 
ble, agitates  the  metal  so  as  to  ex- 
pose, OS  far  as  he  is  able,  the  whole 


of  theohaorgetothe  acticmoftiieoxy- 
gen  passing  over  it  tern  the  file.  By 
this  means  the  carbon  is  oxidised,  and 
the  metal  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
tough,  pasty  conditbn,  and  snbfls- 
qnenUy  to  a  granular  form,  some- 
what resembling  heaps  of  boiled 
rice  with  the  grains  greatly  enUtfged. 
In  this  condition  of  the  furnace  the 
cinder  or  earthy  impurities  yield  to 
the  intense  heat  and  flow  off  from 
the  mass  over  the  bottom  in  a  highly 
fluid  state.  At  intervals  in  the  pro- 
cess, portions  of  oxides  of  iron, 
hanmier-acales,  scorlsa,  uid,  in  some 
oases,  limestone  and  common  sftLt, 
are  thrown  upon  the  molten  iron, 
and  form  a  fluid  slag,  which  assists 
in  oxidising  the  carbon  and  remov- 
ing the  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  other 
impurities  of  the  iron.  The  iron  at 
this  stage  is  comparatively  pure,  and 
quickly  becomes  capable  of  aggla- 
tination.  The  puddler  then  collects 
the  metallic  granules  or  particles 
with  his  rabble,  and  rolls  them  to- 
gether, backwards  and  forwards, 
over  the  hearth,  into  balls  of  conve- 
nient dimensions,  about  the  size  of 
thirteen-inoh  shells,  when  he  re- 
moves them  from  the  furnace  to  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ham- 
mer or  mechanical  pressure  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  iron  homogeneity 
and  fibre.  It  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  flat  bar,  and  is  then  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  by  the 
shears.  These  pieces  are  again 
piled  or  fioggotted  together  intooon- 
Tenient  heaps  and  reheated  in  the 
furnace.  As  soon  as  a  faggot  thus 
prepared  has  been  heated  to  the 
welding  temperature,  it  is  passed 
through  the  roughing-rolls  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  form  of  a  bar,  and 
then  through  the  finishing-rolls, 
where  the  required  form  and  size  are 
given  to  it,  either  round  or  square 
bars,  plates,  or  the  like.' 

Most  of  the  iron  used  in  England 
is^of  English  extraction,  although 
in  1865  there  were  51,464  tons  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  the 
chief  being  Sweden.  Most  of  the 
copper  is  of  foreign  production,  the 
imports  of  last  year  being  556,588 
tons,  of  which  half  was  Chilian.  It 
is  principally  with  iron,  copper,  and 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  in 
brass  that  the  great  tool  manufao- 
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torieBoftheooTintryareeamed  on, 
i¥onderfal  flonroeB  of  profit  in  them-* 
eelTOS,  and  yet  greater  Bources  of 
profit  as  agents  in  the  manu^tore 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  staples 
of  onr  national  wealth.  If  we  look 
at  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
monster  establishments  devoted  to 
iron  manu&ctures  throughout  the 
country,  we  may  form  some  notion 
of  its  importanoe.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  all  is  that  founded  at 
Manchester  in  i8i7>  by  the  same 
Mr.  Fairbaim  from  whom  we  have 
lost  been  quoting.  Of  his  personal 
history  a  charming  sketch  appears 
in  Mr.  Smiies^s  recent  Tolume  of 
'Indnstrial  Bio^phy.'  In  the 
works  now  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  Sons,  are  comprised 
a  vast  foundry  and  forge ;  a  great 
boiler-yard,  with  machinery  for 
riyet  making,  shearing,  and  punch- 
ing; a  bridge-yard  in  whicn  iron 
bridges  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are 
manufactured  in  bits  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ready  for  putting 
together;  a  millwrights' Oaustorycon- 
tsuning  blacksmith's  forges,  with 
turning,  planing,  and  fitting  shops 
of  various  kinds ;  and  a  huge  engine 
yard  with  every  appliance  for  mak- 
ing and  rubbing  up  all  descriptions 
of  steam-engines. 

Yet  larger  is  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  and  Co.,  at 
Oldham,  known  as  the  Hartford 
Works.  In  it  more  than  5000  men 
and  boys  are  oonstantiy  employed, 
to  whom  at  least  250,000^.  are  paid 
each  year  in  wages  alona  Its 
various  forges,  foundries,  work- 
shops, and  yards  cover  twenty 
acres  of  ground,  and  consume  each 
week  about  500  tons  of  coal  and  150 
tons  of  coke,  which,  by  help  of 
fifteen  steam*engines,  with  an  aggre- 
gate power  exceeding  that  of  2500 
horses,  convert  some  450  tons  of 

ron  every  week  into  machinery  of 
various  sorts.  The  iron  reaches  the 
works  in  the  crude  state  to  which  it 

8  reduced  by  the  blast  furnaces. 
It  is  puddled  and  brought  into  a 
malleable  condition  before  being 
conveyed  to  the  smiths'  shop,  there 
to  be  submitted  to  an  iron^utting 
saw  capable  of  revolving  a  thousand 
times  in  a  minute,  and  passing  in 
oach  revolution  through  a  troogh  of 


cold  water  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing too  hot  by  friction  with  the 
metal.  The  iron  bars  thus  cut  into 
the  proper  lengths  are  next  pressed 
between  revolving  rollers,  which  give 
them  a  perfectiy  smootii  and  unifDrm 
surface.  Then  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  turning  and  fitting  shops, 
*  which,'  we  are  told, '  for  extent  and 
completeness  stand  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  On  the  floors  of  the 
buildings  set  apart  for  these  pro- 
cesses, hundreds  of  tnming  lathes 
and  of  planing,  shaping,  slotting, 
boring,  and  screw-cutting  machines 
are  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  one 
room  we  see  a  planing  machine  with 
a  bed  large  enough  to  hold  one  half 
of  the  framework  of  a  large  power- 
loom,  the  cutting  tools  of  which  are 
BO  adjusted  that  all  the  portions  of 
the  frame  which  require  planing 
are  acted  upon  at  one  time ;  while 
in  another  we  find  a  shaping  ma- 
chine, manufachired  at  great  cost, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a  tiny 
bracket  One  turning  lathe  will  he 
found  reducing  the  &ce  of  a  huge 
cylinder — ^the  chisel,  as  the  cylinder 
turns  slowly  round,  paring  the  hard 
metal  witii  as  much  apparent  ease 
as  though  it  were  chalk;  while] at 
another,  an  active  lad  is  tnming  off 
small  iron  screws  by  the  gross.' 
The  different  parts  of  the  various 
machines  that  are  to  be  produced 
are  forged  and  shaped  in  different 
rooms.  They  are  finally  taken  into 
the  fitting-up  rooms,  there  to  be 
put  together  and  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  shipping  agents.  All  sorts  of 
machinery  are  made  in  this  vast 
establishment,  but  its  chief  business 
is  in  the  construction  of  appliances 
for  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture. 
It  ia  calculated  that  in  it  could  be 
produced  each  week  the  entire  fit- 
tings and  furnishings  for  a  mill  of 
20,000  spindles  for  preparing  and 
spinning  either  cotton  or  wool,  as 
well  as  for  a  weaving  shed  of  aoo 
looms  in  which  the  yam  thus  manu- 
factured is  to  be  made  into  cloth. 

Enumeration,  in  the  order  of  their 
use,  of  the  chief  of  these  machines 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
general  process  of  cotton  manufao- 
ture.  The  first  machine  produced 
at  tho  Hartford  Works  is  for  use. 
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not  in  England,  but  in  the  ootton- 
KTowing  oonntries.  The  MesBra. 
Piatt  are  fiBonons  for  their  double- 
acting  Macarthy  gins,  by  which 
eight  pounds  of  clean  cotton  may 
be  8ei»rated  from  the  pods  and 
seeds  in  an  hoar  by  an  ordinary 
workman,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
Macarthy  principle  to  steam  power, 
which  can  do  the  work  four  or  fiye 
times  as  qniokly.  The  cotton  thns 
cleaned  being  brought  to  England 
and  sent  to  the  cotton  mill,  is  first 
submitted  to  a  machine  called  the 
opener,  by  which  the  fibre  is  opened 
up,  and  any  dirt,  sand,  dry  leaves, 
or  other  imparities  mixed  up  with 
it  are  removed.  Special  need  for 
this  machine  has  arisen  by  the  forced 
substitution,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  Indian  and  other  cotton  for 
the  cleaner  produce  of  America. 
Surat  cotton,  that  till  lately  was 
almost  worthless,  and  that  is  still 
unavailable  for  old-fiuhioned  ma- 
chinery, can  now  be  purified  and 
smoothed  out  so  as  to  uncoil  with- 
out injury  to  the  fleece.  Then  it  is 
passed  on  to  the  carding  machine. 
By  this  the  fibre  is  combed  and 
freed  from  finer  impurities.  One 
carding  engine  is  sufficient  for  the 
coarser  yams;  those  intended  for 
more  delicate  use  are  submitted  to 
two,  a  breaker  and  a  finisher.  '  The 
cotton  which  enters  the  carding 
engine  in  a  fieeoe  leaves  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  ribiuid  called  a 
sliver,  which  is  then  passed  in  suc- 
cession through  vanous  machines, 
known  as  the  drawing,  slubbing, 
intermediate,  and  roving  frames. 
The  object  of  these  machines  is  the 
same  throughout,  the  drawing, 
straightening,  and  elongating  of  the 
cotton  fibres,  until,  when  it  leaves 
the  roving  frame,  the  sliver  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  softly-twisted  cord, 
which  is  now  ready  for  the  throstle- 
frame  or  the  spinnmg-mule,  by 
which  it  is  farther  extenuated  and 
twisted  into  yam.  The  throstle  or 
water-frame  is  chiefly  used  for  spin- 
ning twist  for  warps  or  coarse 
numbers,  while  the  finer  qualities 
of  twist  and  the  bulk  of  tne  weft 
are  spun  upon  the  mule.'  When,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  Hargreaves  in- 
vented his  spinning-jeuny,  every 
thread  of  cotton  was  spun  sepa- 


rately and  by  hand.  Now,  many  of 
Piatt's  mules  contain  twelve  hundred 
spindles,  each  one  able  to  do  the 
work  of  several  dozen  men,  and 
adapted  to  produce  every  sort  of 
throid,  from  the  stout  twist  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rough  cotton 
sheetings  to  the  slender  threads 
which  go  to  the  making  of  th6  most 
transparent  muslins. 

When  the  cotton  is  made  into 
calico  or  muslin,  it  is  subjected  to 
further  mechanical  oper^ons  in 
bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing,  and 
then  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  warehouseman. 
Often  all  these  businesses  are  con- 
ducted by  the  same  masters,  the 
millowner  having  at  once  spinning, 
weaving,  and  printing  worlra  in  one 
or  other  of  the  great  cotton  districts, 
and  monster  warehouses  in  such 
great  centres  of  the  trade  as  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow.  At  other  times 
the  businesses  are  distinct  The 
establishment  of  Messrs.  James  and 
William  Scott  and  Oompany  at 
Glasgow,  for  example,  is  confined  to 
spinning  and  weaving.  Their  works, 
however,  cover  five  acres  of  ground, 
and  give  employment  to  more  than 
two  thousand  people.  In  the  spin- 
ning-houses 125,000  spindles  are 
constantly  at  work,  using  up  some 
1 ,  200,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  year 
and  in  the  weaving-houses  1 5,000,000 
yards  of  muslin  are  annually  pro- 
duced by  2000  looms.  Qaite  as  large 
is  the  printing  establishment  of 
Messrs.  .fames  Black  and  Co.,  of  the 
same  city,  whose  works  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire contain  five-and-twenty 
printing  machines,  each  of  which 
finishes  about  1,000,000  yards  of 
calico  or  muslin  every  year.  These 
concerns  seem  large' enough,  but 
Mr.  John  Bylands,  of  Wigan,  adds 
to  spinning  and  printing  works  as 
large  half  a  dozen  other  businesses 
of  equal  magnitude.  About  forty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  thirteen,  he 
spent  the  pocket-money  fdlowed  to 
lum  by  his  father,  who  made  a 
living  for  himself  as  a  draper,  in 
buying  a  little  warp  and  weft,  which 
his  old  nurse  helped  him  to  turn 
into  calico.  That  he  sold,  and  so 
was  able  to  buy  other  material,  and 
thence  step  by  step  to  build  up  an 
extensive  trade  for  himsel£     The 
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trade  has  grown  wonderfully,  all  the 
more  so  through  the  energy  which 
has  enabled  him  to  keep  all  its 
ramifications  in  his  own  hands  and 
nnder  his  own  directions.  He  now 
obtains  coal  from  collieries  of  his 
own,  procures  flax  from  fields  in 
Ireland  of  which  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor, and  is  himself  the  importer 
of  Ihe  cotton  wool  that  he  nses,  be- 
sides taking  personal  supervision  of 
the  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, 
and  printing  works  at  Ainsworth, 
Gorton,  and  Wigan,  in  which  more 
tiiat  4500  workmen  are  employed; 
and  he  has  a  splendid  warehouse  in 
IMAUchester.  The  finest  of  all  the 
Manchester  warehouses,  however,  is 
that  lately  completed  in  Portland 
Street  for  Messrs.  S.  and  J.  Watts. 

The  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade 
a£ford  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
extent  and  elasticity  of  English 
manufacturing  and  commercial 
energy.  In  i860,  the  last  year  of 
prosperity  previous  to  the  fiunine 
caused  by  the  American  war,  'the 
number  of  spindles  employed,'  says 
Mr.  Bazley,  'was  about  32,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  looms  employed 
would  be  about  340,000.  The  p>ro- 
ductions  in  the  machine-making 
trade  had  doubled  within  ten  years. 
Bleach  works,  print  works,  and  dye 
works  had  been  largely  extended 
during  the  same  period.  The  fixed 
investments,  including  the  value  of 
land  and  the  rights  to  water, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  6o,ooo,oooZ. 
sterling,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
working  capital  'of  20,000,000/.  Add 
to  tiiese  agam  the  value  of  merchants' 
and  tradesmen's  stocks  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  value  of  raw  cotton  and 
subsidiary  materials,  and  of  bankera' 
capital,  and  the  grand  tbtal  of  capi- 
M  employed  in  the  trade  will  not 
be  less  than  200,000,000/.  sterling.' 
In  1 8  60,  1,079,321,000  pounds  of 
cotton  were  uised  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  85  per  cent  of  the  whole 
being  American,  8  per  cent  Egyp- 
tian or  Brazilian,  and  7  P^X  cent 
East  or  West  Indian.  In  1862  and 
1863  less  than  half  that  quantity 
was  consumed,  and  in  1864  a  little 
more  than  half.  In  1865,  when  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  famine 
were  overpast,  the  consumption  had 
risen  to  718,651,000  pounds,  but  of 


that  the  American  proportion  was 
only  1 7  per  cent,  whereas  the  supply 
from  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Brazil  had 
risen  to  27  per  cent,  and  that  from 
the  East  and  West  Lidi^s  to  56  per 
cent.  Not  only  had  the  machineiy 
to  be  adapted  to  the  working  np  of 
the  inferior  qnalities  introduced  in 
these  large  proportions,  but,  what 
was  a  much  more  notable  achieve- 
ment, these  inferior  qualities  had  to 
be  sought  ont  in  the  new  districts 
from  which  they  came,  and  fresh 
kinds  of  commodities  had  to  be  sent 
off  in  exchange  for  them,  in  lieu  of 
the  commodities  required  in  the 
American  market  The  mean  of 
exchange  has  not  yet  been  by  any 
means  reached.    In  i860  our  im- 

Eorts  from  India,  China,  Brazil,  and 
gypt  amounted  to  37,000,000/. ;  our 
exports  thither  to  30,300,000/.  In 
1865  ^d  imports  had  risen  to 
94,600,000/.,  tiie  exports  to  only 
38,300,000/.  Our  exi>ort  trade  with 
tiiese  countries  has  still  to  be  more 
than  doubled,  and  in  doing  so  it 
will  certainly  confer  vast  braefit 
upon  several  departments  of  com- 
merce. This  will  be  some  compen- 
sation for  the  miseries  cansed  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  opera- 
tives by  the  cotton  fiunine. 

The  recent  derangement  of  the 
cotton  trade  has  also  been  helpful 
to  many  branches  of  domestic  manu- 
&cture,  especially  to  the  woollen 
and  linen  trades.  The  increased 
price  of  cotton  gave  encouragement 
to  the  fiax  growera  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  extend  their  cultivation, 
and  the  increased  price  of  cotton 
goods  led  to  a  larger  sale  of  linen 
articles.  In  like  manner  foreign 
countries,  and  yet  more  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  were  induced  to 
send  us  additional  supplies  of  wool, 
which  were  promptly  manufactured 
and  speedily  disposed  of.  In  1865 
there  were  in  Ireland  251,552  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  flax  cultivation, 
the  entire  yield  of  the  year  being 
between  40,000  and  45^000  tons ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  arrivals  from 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  95,656 
tons,  of  which  three-fourths  were 
Bussian.  The  stock  of  linen  yam 
thus  made  available  for  the  mills  of 
northern  Ireland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Scotland,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
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ootild  be  bong^t,  were  each  aboat 
90  per  cent  more  than  in  i860. 
There  has  been  about  a  similar  ad- 
Tanoe  in  the  woollen  trade,  the  raw 
wool  imported  in  1865  being  93,434 
tons,  half  from  Australia,  a  sizth 
from  yarious  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  remainder  from  India,  South 
Africa,  and  other  places. 

There  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  either  linen  or  woollen  goods. 
Many  cotton  mills,  indeed,  were 
utilized,  during  the  famine  years, 
by  application  to  the  sister  trades. 
The  greatest  linen  factory  in  the 
world  is  that  established  in  Dundee 
by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baxter,  and 
wool  is  a  source  of  wealth,  especially 
to  all  the  Torkshire  towns,  with 
Leeds  and  Bradford  at  their  head. 

Much  more  noteworthy,  however, 
than  any  of  the  old-fiishioned  woollen 
manu&ctories  is  the  leviathan  set  of 
mills  near  Bradford,  built  in  1854 
by  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  and  known  as  the 
Saltaire  Mills.  Mr.  Salt  began  life 
as  a  small  farmer  near  Leeds,  his 
father  being  a  woolstapler  of  that 
town.  In  1834  he  started  business 
on  his  own  account  as  a  spinner. 
Just  then  alpaca  wool— though  first 
brought  into  England  in  18  ti — 
began  to  attract  notice  for  its  supe- 
riority oyer  all  other  wools  in  length, 
lustre,  and  softness,  those  advan- 
tages being,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
quite  counteracted  by  increased 
difficulties  in  carding  and  weaving 
occasioned  by  the  length  and  thin- 
ness of  the  fibre.  Mr.  Salt  set  him- 
self to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
and  turn  the  advantages  to  the  best 
use.  In  1836,  when  he  made  his 
first  purchases,  about  5  60,000  pounds 
of  alpaca  wool  were  sold  in  England 
at  an  average  price  of  tenpence  a 
pound.  In  1865  there  was  a  market 
lor  2,793,498  pounds,  valued  at 
about  half  a  crown  a  pound.  This 
increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energy 
with  which  Mr.  Salt  has  applied 
himself  to  the  manufacture  of  alpaca 
goods.  From  the  first  he  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  trade,  and  twelve 
years  ago  his  already  vast  business 
Jed  him  to  construct  the  huge  esta- 
blishment and  attendant  village  of 
Saltaire.  The  village  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood afford  lodging  to  nearly 


5000  workpeople  employed  in  the 
building  itselt  This  building  coven 
an  area  of  about  twelve  acres.  It » 
six  stories  high,  550  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  and  about  73  feet  hi^ 
The  machinery,  worked  by  two 
steam-engines  with  an  aggr^ata 
force  of  1 2  50  horse-power,  comprises 
1200  powei^looms  able  to  produce 
to,ooo  yards  of  alpaca  cloth  in  a 
day,  or  more  than  5000  miles  in  a 
year. 

In  woollen,  linen,  a&d  oottcm 
manufactures,  England  stands  un- 
rivalled. Other  kindred  manu- 
fectures,  in  which  other  oomitries 
largely  narticipate,  the  chief  of  all 
being  talk,  add  vastly  to  our  national 
wealth.  Besides  all  the  qnantity 
used  at  home,  1,409,2211.  worth  of 
silken  goods  were  exported  in  1865. 
In  the  same  year  the  exports  of 
worsted  and  woollen  mannfactures 
amounted  to  20,102,259/. ;  of  linen 
manufactures  to  9,155,358/. ;  and  of 
cotton  manu&ctures  to  46,903,796/. 

In  1865,  too,  the  exports  of  iron 
and  iron  manufactures,  including 
unwrought  steel,  were  valued  at 
i3«45i«445^*  Articles  made  of  steel 
alone,  or  of  steel  mixed  with  iron, 
including  all  sorts  of  cutlery  and 
industrial  instruments,  were  sent 
abroad  in  the  same  year  to  the 
value  of  956,801/.,  the  quiuitities 
prepared  for  use  at  home  being 
many  times  greater  than  that.  For 
these  and  other  kinds  of  hardware, 
Birmingham  is,  of  course,  the  central 
place  of  manufacture.  'The  toy- 
shop of  Europe,'  as  Burke  called  it, 
has  grown,  by  reason  of  its  hard- 
ware trade,  to  become  the  fifth  town 
in  Great  Britain,  inferior  only  in 
size  and  commercial  importance  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow.  In  it  iron  manufactures 
are  still  carried  on,  as  in  the  days 
when  Boulton  and  Watt  startled  the 
world,  and  conferred  upon  com- 
merce the  greatest  boon  of  modem 
times,  by  the  construction  of  the 
first  steam-engine  at  their  Sobo 
works;  but  its  chief  business  con- 
sists in  the  making  of  smaller  and 
more  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
pens,  pins,  beads,  and  buttons, 
screws  and  snuff-boxes,  and,  among 
choicer  commodities,  swojnls  and 
guns,    glass,     electro-plated    and 
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>  goods.  Pm-makmg, 
by'iteelf,  giyes  employmeDt  to  one 
of  the  largest  establishmentB  in  £ir» 
misgham,  that  of  Meaars.  Edelstein 
and  Williams,  besides  many  smaller 
ones.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
trade,  machinery  has  effected  an 
entire  revolution  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Mr.  Babbage, 
in  his  '  Economy  of  Manufactures/ 
published  in  1833,  tells  how  ten 
persons  had  to  work  seven  hours 
and  a  half  in  order  to  produce  a 
pound  of  pins.  Now  nearly  every- 
thing is  done  by  machine,  and  hand 
labour  is  employed  only  in  guiding 
this  machine.  'An  almost  semi- 
intelligent  thing  of  iron  and  steel/ 
says  Mr.  Measom,  whose  gossiping 
accounts  of  our  chief  lines  of  rail- 
way and  the  districts  traversed  by 
them,  have  helped  us  to  several 
scraps  of  information — '  a  machine 
with  innumerable  cranks  and  levers, 
rams  and  hammers,  and  a  cylinder, 
toothed  file-like,  receives  from  a 
horizontal  drum  the  end  of  a  hank 
of  brass  wire,  pulls  sufficient  for  a 
pin  into  its  voracious  maw,  and 
swallows  it ;  the  work  of  digestion 
goes  on;  a  clicking  and  rapping 
sound  IB  heard;  the  previously 
straight  bit  of  wire  reappears  with 
a  head,  and  drops  down  mto  a  slit, 
the  head  uppermost,  the  point  down- 
wards, to  be  against  a  revolving  steel 
roller,  the  surface  of  which  is 
toothed;  the  friction  of  the  roller 
causes  the  pins  to  rotate,  while  the 
end  of  the  wire  is  being  sharpened 
and  converted  into  a  point :  the  pin 
now  made  is  forced  out,  and  drops 
into  the  receptacle  prepared  for  it, 
a  perfect  pin,  to  be  cleansed  by 
boiling  in  a  solution  of  tartar,  and 
made  white  and  silver-like  by  being 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  tartar  and 
tin,  and,  after  papering,  to  be 
selected  —  the  boiling,  whitening, 
and  selecting  being  the  only  opera- 
tions in  which  human  labour  or  in- 
telligence is  required  in  the  making 
of  a  pin.' 

Pens,  in  the  present  stage  of 
manufacturing  art,  require  a  greater 
sliare  of  hand  labour  than  pins.  At 
Mr.  Gillott's  Birmingham  establish- 
ment, known  as  the  Victoria  Works, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  million  pens 
are  made  each  year  by  machinery 


guided  by  four  hundred  women  and 
a  hundred  men.  '  The  steel/  says 
Mr.  Measom,  'is  procured  from 
Sheffield.  It  is  first  cut  up  into 
narrow  strips,  and  carefully  pickled 
by  immersion  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  reduced  to  the  proper 
thickness  by  being  passed  through 
metal  rolls.  In  tnis  condition  it  is 
fit  to  be  made  into  pens,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  girl,  who,  with  a  punch  fitted 
into  the  screw  of  a  hand-press,  and 
a  corresponding  bed,  speedily  cuts 
out  the  blank.  The  next  process, 
namely,  that  of  perforating  the  smal  I 
hole  which  terminates  the  slit,  and 
removing  any  superfluous  steel 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  pen,  is  also  done  by  a  female. 
The  incipient  pens  are  now  in  a 
condition  to  have  the  maker's  name 
and  any  ornamental  device  stamped 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  uiey 
are  annealed  in  large  quantities  in  a 
muffle,  and,  after  being  cooled,  ^ey 
are  placed  under  a  large  stamp,  in 
whicn  is  held  the  device  to  be  im- 
pressed, cut  in  steel;  the  hammer 
of  the  stamp  falls,  and  the  marking 
and  ornamentation  are  complete. 
Up  to  this  stage  the  future  pen  is  a 
fiat  piece  of  steel.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  another  female,  who,  by 
means  of  a  press  and  die,  makes  it 
concave  if  it  is  to  be  a  nib,  and  forms 
the  tube  if  it  is  to  be  a  barrel  pen. 
Hardening  follows.  By  this  process 
a  number  of  pens  are  put  into  an 
iron  box,  which  is  placed  in  a  muffle 
when  ihe  whole  is  of  a  uniform  red 
heat,  they  are  plunged  into  oil ;  and 
then  the  superfluous  oil  is  removed 
by  agitation  in  a  revolving  tin 
cylinder.  At  this  stage  the  pen  is 
as  brittle  as  glass ;  but  the  temper- 
ing which  follows  imparts  elasticity. 
After  that  the  pens  are  again  placed 
in  a  revolving  cylinder,  with 
pounded  crucible,  sand,  or  some 
other  cutting  substance,  the  abra- 
sion of  which,  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cylinder,  spoedily  discloses  the 
natural  colonr  of  the  steel.  Next 
follows  the  grinding  of  the  nib  by 
submitting  it  to  the  emery-wheel. 
The  pen  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be 
slit,  the  slitting  l)eing  the  moet 
peculiar  of  the  many  processes  of 
steel  pen  making.  A  chisel  or  wedge 
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with  a  flat  side,  is  fixed  to  the  bed 
of  a  press,  and  the  descending  scieir 
has  a  comspoiiding  chisel  or  cutter 
attached  to  it,  which  passes  down« 
and  is  most  accnrately  fitted.  The 
pen  is  l{ud  on  the  lower  chisel ;  the 
screw  is  made  to  come  down,  and 
with  it  the  npper  chisel,  by  which  a 
slit  is  made,  and  the  pen  completed. 
The  last  stage  is  the  colouring, 
brown  or  blue.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  bright  steel  pens  in  a 
reyolving  iron  cylinder,  under  which 
is  a  charcoal  store,  until  the  desired 
colour  is  arriyed  at  The  final 
brilliancy  is  imparted  by  immersing 
them  in  gum  lao  dissolyed  in 
naphtha.' 

As  with  pins  and  pons,  so  it  is 
with  the  thousand  and  one  other 
articles  for  which  Birmingham  is 
famous,  perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
all  being  the  electro-plate  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Elkington,  in 
Newhall  Street  There  the  clever 
contrivance  by  which  persons  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  goods  made 
throughout  of  silver  may  obtain 
articles  almost  as  good,  for  present 
use  at  any  rate,  at  a  qus^r  of  the 
cost,  which  was  not  invented  thirty 
years  ago,  gives  employment  to 
nearly  a  thousand  workmen  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  build- 
iDgs  in  Birmingham. 

iiut  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
various  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham would  require  a  volume,  and  a 
dozen  volumes  would  not  snf&ce  for 
even  a  brief  description  of  all  the 
manufacturing  contrivances  and 
appliances  that  give  occupation  to 
at  least  a  million  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen.  Some  few  of  them, 
like  the  homely  trades  of  l)Ootmak- 
ing  and  tailoring,  observe  the  rules 
adopted  centuries  ago,  though  here, 
even,  the  sewing  machine  is  now 
effecting  a  revolution;  in  a  great 
many  others,  like  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  the  old  trades  are 
carried  on  in  new  ways;  and  in 
many  others  again,  like  electro- 
plating, both  trades  and  ways  are 
new.  Of  these  last,  one  very  note- 
worthy illustration  is  in  the  history 
of  the  india-rubber  trade.  In  1770, 
Priestley  called  attention  to  the 
newly-found  substance  as  useful  to 
artists  in  obliterating  pencil  marks. 


In  1771,  a  Ixmdon  instnunent- 
maker  named  Nairre,  living  oppo- 
site to  the  Boyal  Exchange,  b^m 
to  sell  it  in  cubical  pieces  of  half  an 
inch  size,  for  three  shillings  esdL 
It  was  not  put  to  much  more  im- 
portant use  till  i8t5,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Macintosh,  of  Gla^BOw, 
patented  his  fionous  waterproof 
clothing,  and  started  a  manufiutoiy 
in  Manchester.  Shortly  afterwuds, 
his  partner,  Mr.  Hancock,  discovered 
the  vulcanizing  process,  and  linu 
led  the  way  to  numberless  fresh 
applicationa  of  the  Bubstanoe. 
Messrs.  Macintosh's  works  are  now 
carried  on  in  a  boilding  six  storisB 
high,  and  covering  more  than  two 
acres  of  ground;  and  there  are  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  india-rubber 
manufactories,  large  or  small,  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  producing  articles,  valned  at 
880,000/.,  each  year.  Of  these  at 
least  half  are  in  Great  Britain. 

All  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  bronght  their  various  branches 
of  manufacture  to  perfioction  de- 
servo  to  be  ranked  as  merchantB. 
Tliey  it  is  who  give  chief  occnpa- 
tion  tothemerchaiitB  proper.  These 
latter  are,  in  fact,  principally  agents 
for  procuring  from  foreign  parts 
certain  manu&ctured  goods  and 
vastly  greater  quantities  of  raw 
material  to  be  handled  by  the  Eog- 
lish  manufacturers,  and  then  distri- 
buted for  use  among  English  buyers, 
or  sent  abroad  in  t£eir  altered  state 
by  the  foreign  merchants.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  many  of  theee 
merchants  really  are  foreign  mer- 
chants, by  virtue  of  their  nationality 
as  well  as  the  character  of  their 
trafiio.  The  true  Englishman  seems 
best  adapted  for  manuiactoring 
energy,  for  the  management  of  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  can  be  under 
his  personal  supervision,  and  of 
machinery  which,  however  immense, 
he  can  inspect  with  his  own  eyes. 
As  a  merchant,  he  generally  fears  to 
embark  with  the  boldness  neoessaiy 
to  eminence  in  his  calling,  or  if  he 
does  embark,  ^e  is  apt  to  fail.  Theie 
are,  of  course,  many  notable  excep- 
tions, but  they  prove  the  rule.  By 
far  the  greater  nxunber  of  our  fore- 
most merchante  are  either  Germans 
or  Americans.    Sir  William  Brown, 
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the  great  merchant  of  Liverpool, 
though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was 
an  American  by  education ;  Alexan- 
der Henry,  of  Manchester,  was  an 
American;  and  Mr.  Peabody,  per- 
haps the  foremost  merchant  in  all 
London,  by  reason  of  his  vast  com- 
mercial dealings,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  munificent  way  in  which  he 
applies  some  of  the  proceeds  of 
those  dealings,  is  also  an  American. 
Yet  more  numerous  are  the  Ger- 
mans, headed,  in  the  last  generation, 
by  the  Bothschilds,  and  now  fa- 
mously represented  by  the  house 
from  which  Mr.  GK)schen  has  sprung. 
Grermans  have  the  double  advantage 


of  being  better  linguists  than  Eng- 
lishmen, and  of  possessing  greater 
aptitude  in  estimating  the  wants 
and  capabilities  of  foreign  markets. 
Germans,  too,  are  generally  very 
careful  in  managing  their  businesses 
for  themselves.  Englishmen  are 
glad  to  shirk  the  trouble,  trust  to 
agents  or  subordinates,  and  now-a- 
days  rush  madly  into  all  sorts  of 
speculations  carried  on  by  joint- 
stock  and  limited-liability  compa- 
nies. This  is  the  great  curse  of 
modem  commerce.  It  is  not  strange 
or  unadvisable  that  great  private 
undertakings  which,  like  that  of 
Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  have  ad- 
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vanced,  under  private  management, 
to* such  vastness  that  they  can 
hardly  be  carried  on  without  the 
addition  of  fresh  capital  and  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  managers,  should 
be  turned  into  joint-stock  com- 
panies ;  and  there  are  other  enter- 
prises which,  like  banks,  cannot  be 
conducted  [safely  without  a  larger 
goarantee  than  private  capitalists 
can  generally  give ;  or  which,  like 
railways  or  docks,  cannot  possibly 
be  entered  upon  without  greater  re^ 
sources  than  any  single  speculator, 
though  a  Rothschild  or  a  Thornton, 
has  command  of.  But  nine-tenths 
of  the  companies  now  formed,  under 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  have  no 
VOL.  n.— NO.  LUI. 


such  excuses.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  projected  in  dishonesty, 
and  worked  unscrupulously,  until  the 
inevitable  failure  ensues,  showing  a 
waste  of  all  the  capital  invested, 
and  gain  to  none  but  the  moneyless 
projectors.  Many  others  are  un- 
dertaken honestiy,  but  by  men  imfit 
for  business,  and  in  furtherance  of 

Elans  that  are  generally  unbusiness- 
ke.  They,  too,  are  certain,  sooner 
or  hiter,  to  iail;  and  experience 
proves  that  many,  even  of  the  com- 
panies established  from  good  mo- 
tives and  conducted  in  honest  ways, 
are  utterly  untrustworthy.  They 
have  all  this  element  of  weakness ; 
that  they  are  built  up  with  money 
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in  which  iho  actnal  managers  of  the 
oonoems  have  but  little  interest, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  mcHiey  is 
spent  more  recklessly,  and  respon- 
sibilities are  asBumed  more  fearleraly 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  capi- 
talists looked  after  their  own  busi- 
ness, or  if  the  managers  had  to  bear 
the  whole  or  any  adequate  share  of 
the  risk. 

Some  good  resnits,  however,  are 
si>ringing  from  this  preTslenoe  of 
joint-stock  companies.  The  advan- 
tages of  applying  the  principle  to 
bttoking  and  other  huge  and  re- 
sponsible concerns  are  plain  to 
every  one.  We  believe  there  will 
be  another,  and  till  lately  quite  an 
unlooked-for  result,  which  will  lead 
to  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of 
modem  commerce.  In  the  early 
days  of  civilization  nearly  everybody 
was  a  merchant  Every  one  who 
had  grown  anything  on  his  own 
fields,  or  made  anyQiing  with  bis 
own  hands,  or  brought  anything 
from  foreign  countries  by  hia  own 
labour,  himself  took  it  to  market, 
either  to  barter  it  for  something 
else  of  which  he  wib  in  need,  or  to 
dispose  of  it  for  mcmey*  and  with 
that  money  to  make  purchases  to 
his  taste.  As  society  advanced,  it 
became  expedient  for  certain  classes 
to  devote  themselves  to  productive 
labour,  and  to  leave  the  busineas  of 
buying  and  selling,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  ihe  hands  of  other  classes  spe- 
cially prepared  or  fitted  for  the 
work.  So  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries,  and  while  commerce  has 
advanced  trade  has  become  more 
and  more  restricted  in  its  character, 
none  being  able  to  enter  upon  it 
prosperously  who  do  not  give  to  it 
all  their  energies.  The  most  ener- 
getic have  been  most  successful, 
and  during  the  last  hundred  years 
merchant  princes  have  acquired 
influence  and  wealth  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  earlier  times.  Now 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  great 
merchant  or  manufacturer  to  make 
a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  that  by  the  employment 
of  several  thousand  subordinates. 
There  are  cotton-spinners  and  iron- 
masters with  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  thousand  persons  in  their 
employ;    and  our   greatest   mer- 


chants, like  the  Baringa  or  tiie- 
Bothschilds,  if  their  immediate  ser- 
vants are  much  fewer  in  number, 
are  really  masters  of  far  greater 
numbers,  since  both  nuuixifiicturen 
and  their  workpeople,  aiul  ship- 
owners and  their  sailors,  oontribnte 
to  their  maintenance,  and  look  to 
them,  in  return,  for  the  employment 
that  gives  them  subsistenoe.  As 
society  progresses,  it  becomes  moie 
and  more  evident  that  commercial 
enterprises,  to  be  thoroughly  soc- 
cesstul,  must  be  carried  on  in  more 
and  more  gigantic  ways,  as  thns 
the  new  appliances  of  machinery 
can  be  used  most  economically,  and 
all  the  expenses  of  production  can 
be  most  reduced.  But  this  ar- 
rangement, of  subjecting  thousands 
to  a  single  individual,  and  of  allow- 
ing by  fiir  the  greater  share  of  the 
profits  to  enrich  that  single  indi- 
vidual, while  the  thousands  have  to 
be  content  with  their  weekly  earn- 
ings, which,  whether  much  or  little, 
aie  at  any  rata  kept  always  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  by  competition 
in  an  overstocked  labour-market, 
is  manifestly  mquBt  The  injustioe 
has  afforded  some  excuse  for  the 
numberless  sfankiea  and  oombina- 
tiaos  tiiat,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  generatioiis,  have  squandered 
vast  quantities  botii  of  mooBy  and 
of  the  physical  strength  that  goes 
to  the  mflJdng  of  money;  and,  if 
they  have  ruined  some  rich  mastsrs, 
have  brought  terrible  sufferings 
upon  thousands  and  thousands  of 
the  labouring  classes.  We  believe 
that  the  end  of  strikes  is  at  hand 
Working  people  themselves  are 
learning  the  folly  of  any  such  violent 
measures,  and  are  entering  upon  a 
much  sounder  course  of  action. 
This  is  the  good  result  which  ve 
anticipate  from  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  joint-stock 
companies.  If  the  monied  classes 
are  playing  at  forms  of  oommeroe 
in  which  several  hundreds  or  tfcou- 
sands  of  shareholders  work  together 
for  some  common  end,  worldog 
men  are  saying  that  they,  too,  vnll 
form  co-operative  societies,  and  ma- 
nage trades  or  manufurtories  in 
which  they  themselves  will  he 
partners  as  well  as  labourers.  In 
Eochdale,    Manchester,  and   else- 
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where  this  disposiiion  is  yery  ap- 
parent. Already  there  are  some 
hrge  establishments  in  which  busi- 
ness is  sncoessfally  carried  on  by 
companies  of  worlonen,  nnder  the 
gnidance  of  directors  chosen  from 
and  by  themselves.  In  other  in- 
stances, the  masters  have  wisely 
noted  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
taken  their  laboarers  into  partner- 
ship with  them,  taking  for  them- 
8elT68  a  &ir  remuneration  for  the 
capital  fhey  embark  and  the  ma- 
chmery  and  the  like  which  they 
hare  set  np,  paying  the  men  at 
market  rates  for  the  work  that  they 
do,  and  then  equitably  sharing  all 
the  profits  with  them.  This  prac- 
tice, once  adopted  and  found  sue- 
oessfhl,  must  certainly  be  extended. 
Before  Tery  many  years  are  out, 
we  bdieye  it  wUl  be  very  generally 


adopted ;  and  if  so,  some  of  us  may 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
an  end  of  the  long  and  grieyous 
differences  between  masters  and 
workpeople,  by  the  combination  of 
masters  and  workpeople  in  one 
strong,  united  body.  Then  will 
begin  the  real  enfranchisement  of 
the  labouring  classes :  then  we  may 
reasonably  talk  about  manhood 
suffrage  and  equality  of  political 
rights.* 

H.  R.  F.  B. 

*  Most  of  the  statistics  given  above  are 
drawn  from  the  Boanl  of  Trade  returns  for 
1865.  We  have  been  much  helped  by  an 
elaborate  sapplement  to  the  *  Economist,' 
sketching  the  oommerdal  history  of  1865, 
bj  similar  memoirs  in  various  country 
papers,  and  by  separate  memoirs  in  other 
papers,  especially  the  'Manchester  City 
Mews.* 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LONDON  STEEETS. 
By  Mark  Lxmon. 


CHAPTER  V. 


IT  baa  been  said  that  great  men 
lived,  but  they  la^ed  a  poet,  and 
haye  died.  In  revenge,  how  many 
thousand  flies  have  been  uaeleesly 
embalmed  in  poetic  amber!  How 
many  popular  blunders,  prejudices, 
and  fidlacies  have  the  bards  pre- 
served, until  the  bards  themselves 
get  quoted  as  history !  The  Tower 
of  LoDdan,  to  whose  outside  we  are 
about  to  introduce  yon,  has  had  its 
walls  inscribed  with  many  a  bardic 
legend,aiMl  millions  believe  that  the 
Tower  was  built  by  Julius  Offisar, 
because  Qray  has  told  them  so— 

*  Yc  towers  of  Jalins,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  snd  midnight  murder  fed.* 

But,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  ac- 
cording to  '  a  fayre  register  Book  of 
tiie  Bishops  of  Bochester,"  it  was 
not  the  First  Csesar,  but  the  First 
William  (1078),  to  whom  London 
owes  its  lasting  shame.  The  Con- 
queror began  tbd  old  White  Tower, 
William  Rufns  completed  it;  and 
the  Bed  King  was  evidently  the  man 
to  deal  with  refractory  builders  and 


stcmemasons;  for  it  is  recorded  that 
he  compelled  the  building  of  the 
Tower  until  many  men  perished 
thereby.  It  was  tilie  employers,  it 
seems,  that  practised  striking  in 
those  days. 

The  Tower  is  the  history  of  Eng- 
]aiidin8ton&  To  study  that  history 
would  occupy  the  whole  iqiace  set 
apart  for  these  jottings.  We  shall 
therefore  detain  you  but  a  few 
minutes  on  what,  in  old  times,  was 
doubtless  the  safe  side  of  the  moat 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt  and 
confined  in  the  Tower,  has  left  in  a 
Tolume  of  his  poems  an  illumination 
representing  the  fortress  at  that 
period.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Tower 
nearly  five  centuries  aga  The 
Duke,  you  will  see,  has  ingeniously 
shown  the  interior  and  the  exterior 
at  the  same  time;  and  could,  we 
have  no  doubt,  have  complied  with 
the  difficult  requirement  of  the  dra- 
matist, who  desired  the  representa- 
tion of  a  moon  behind  a  cloud,  and 
been,  like  the  Irish  bird,  <in  tiro 
3  F  3 
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plftoes  at  onoo ;'  for  yon  will  observe 
that  the  Duke  is  writing  his  poem, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  re- 
ceiving a  friend  at  the  same  time, 
lie  also  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  rush 
of    waters    through    old    London 


Bridge,  and  which  accounts  for  the 
'  spilling  of/  to  quote  an  old  chro- 
nicler, the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  party, 
long  years  ago. 

Kufus  added  a  deep  ditch,  and 
Edward  III.  built  the  Church  of  St 


CoNVKKT  OF  St.  Clark.    (From  an  Old  IMnt,  1757.) 

Pauts  of  tue  Xokth  asd  Eabt  WA.LLS  OF  TUB  Oox^'KNT  OF  St.  Clabe,  OR  MccuEEasES,  as  they 

appeared  after  the  Late  Fire. 

[Thu  Convent,  for  the  reception  of  Poor  I^adies  of  the  Order  of  St  Clare,  was  founded  by  Blanch, 

Ouecu  of  Navarre,  and  her  husband.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  1293.    The  toe  happeiKd  oo 

lhui>day,  the  a3rd  March,  1797.    llie  walla  were  of  Caen  stone  and  chalk,  the  timber  was  oak 

and  chcsnut] 


Peter's  ad  Yincula,  now  sadly  dis- 
figured by  alterations.  We  concur 
in  opinion  with  Lord  Macaulay,that 
it  was  barbarous  stupidity  which 
transformed  this  interesting  little 
church  in  the  Tower  into  the  like- 
ness of  a  meeting-house  in  a  counta^ 
town,  as  in  truth  there  is  no  sadder 


spot  of  earth  than  this  lltUe  ceme- 
tery, when  we  remember  who  sleep 
there,  and  how  they  were  done  to 
death.  Beneath  the  altar  lie  Ansa 
Boleyn  and  her  brother  Bochford 
(1536),  without  any  memorial  of  their 
resting-place;  Catherine  Howard, 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  (1542); 
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the  venerable  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury (1541);  Cromwell,  Henry's 
minister  (1540);  the  brothers  Sey- 
mour, both  beheaded,  one  by  order 
of  the  other  (1549);  John  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (1553) ;  and  so,  as 
Stow  says,  there  lie  two  dukes  be- 
tween two  queens,  and  all  four 
beheaded ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
huslMind  (1553-4) ;  Elizabeth's  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  murdered  Over- 
bury  (1613);  Sir  John  Eliot  (1632), 


whose  body  Charles  I.  would  not 
allow  the  younger  Eliot  to  remove 
from  the  Tower ;  Okey  the  regicide ; 
Monmouth  (1685)  beneath  the  com- 
munion table ;  Kotier  the  medallist ; 
the  Jacobite  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
merino,  Lovat.  Talbot  Edwards, 
who  so  gallantly  resisted  ^lood  when 
he  stole  the  crown,  sleeps  in  the  nave. 

So  leaving  the  Tower's  story  un- 
told, let  us  walk  to  the  Minories. 

The  Minories  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sorores  ^linores,  or  Nuns 


^ 


GhciftSsiHbfpital 


CuBLJi's  Hospital.  (From  an  Old  Print.) 
[This  Hcwpital  (formoTly  a  Hovisc  of  Grey  Friars)  was  first  founded  by  that  pious  Prince  Edward  y«  6«h, 
&  has  since  received  many  Donations  from  other  Persons ;  bv  which  Charities  poor  Children  to  the 
Number  of  about  Sao  Boys,  and  80  Girls,  arc  not  only  provided  with  Lodginc,  Diet,  Clothinc,  & 
Learning,  but  when  discharge  y«  House  arc  bound  out  Apprentices,  &  some  of  the  Bo>-8  who  nave 
made  large  advances  in  Learning  are  sent  to  )••  University.  Tlic  House  is  divided  into  handsome 
Wards,  when:  the  Children  lodge,  and  a  particular  Ward  to  w^i"  y«  Sick  are  remov'd.  For  their 
Instruction  here  are  a  Grammar  School,  a  Mathematick  School,  a  Writing  School,  a  School  where 
y*  Girls  learn  to  Read,  Sew,  &  Mark,  &  of  late  Yean  \*  Boys  have  been  taurfit  to  Draw.  This 
Hospital  is  under  >•  Care  and  Patronage  of  \^  City,  &  by  y«  prudent  Care  taken  thereof  it  has 
produc'd  many  famous  for  Wealth,  Learning,  ic  Scr>-iccablcness  to  y«  Publick.] 


of  St.  Clair  (1293),  whose  convent 
stood  in  this  street  on  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
was  founded  by  Blanche,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  the  wife  of  Edmund,  brother 
of  Edward  I.,  and  the  order  conti- 
nued until  the  suppression,  when 
the  site  was  granted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  nuns  of 
St.  Clair  sold  milk  to  Stow,  three 
ale  pints  for  one  halfpenny,  always 
hot  and  the  same  as  milked,  and 
strained.  That  was  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  '  chalk  formation'  in 
London  lact^l.  We  wish  some  Sisters 


of  Mercy  and  milk  would  open  in 
London  a  dairy  of  St.  Clair  now-a- 
days.  After  the  dissolution,  ar- 
mourers' workshops  were  erected. 
The  Spa  Field  rioters,  when  on  the 
way  to  the  Tower,  robbed  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  in  our  time.  The 
ladies,  strange  to  say,  have  been 
great  enoouragers  of  the  Minories' 
armourers,  so  says  Congreve  to  Sir 
N.  Temple. 

•  The  Mulclbers,  who  In  the  Minories  swent. 
And  massive  bars  on  rtubbom  anviU  bout. 
Deformed  themselvea,  yet  forge  those  stuyi  of 

steel. 
Which  arm  Anrelia  with  a  shape  to  kilL' 
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'What  Bhonld  ^re  say  if  any  ladj 
wore  '  steer  now-a-days  ? 

The  old  convent  fountain  is  in 
Haydon  Square,  where  Newton  lived 
when  Master  of  the  Mint  Begola- 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  Mint 
were  first  issued  by  Athelstane,  a.d. 
938.  Stow  says,  that  in  Edward  I.'s 
time»  1278,  the  Mint  was  kept  by 
Italians,  the  English  being  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  coining.  Edward  III. 
formed  the  operators  into  a  corpo- 
ration, consisting  of  a  warden^ 
master,  comptroller,  assay-master^ 
workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates, 
and  the  first  entry  of  gold  brought 
to  the  Mint  was  tempo  Edward  III., 
1343.  Charles  11.  had  tin  coined 
into  money,  and  James  IL  sent  gun- 
metal  and  pewter  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  warden 
1699-1737,  during  which  time  de- 
based coin  was  called  izL 

Let  us  pass  into  Spittal-Fields,  or 
Lolesworth,  aa  it  was  called  (the 
burial-place  of  our  Boman  c<m- 
querors),  when  stood  the  Priory 
and  Hospital  of  St  Mary  Soittle, 
'atrangly  built  of  timber,  and  with 
a  turret  at  one  angle:*  its  ruins 
woe  revealed  aa  late  as  the  last 
century.  At  the  north-east  «nmer 
of  Spital  Sqaaro  stood  the  pulpit- 
cross,  in  the  o])en  air,and  wfaare  the 
c^brated  Spittal  sermons  (still 
continued  at  (Jhrist  Church,  New- 
gate Street)  were  first  preached, 
and  at  which  the  bluecoat  boys 
were  condemned  to  be  regular. at- 
tendants. The  pulpiircroes  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  avU  wars.  The  old 
map  of  Elizabeth's  time  shows  Spi- 
tal-fields  an  open  space,  but  bef<»e 
another  century  numerous  buildings 
had  been  erected  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  City.  The 
celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke  lived 
here,  as  did  Culpepper  the  herbalist, 
hard  by  the  Priory  in  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Tarleton,  the  player  at  the  Cur- 
tain Theatre,  kept  an  ordinary  in 
those  pleasant  fields  I  and  in  Cock 
Lane,  now  Pelham  Street,  Milton's 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Clark,  was 
allowed  to  keep  a  chandler's  shop, 
and,  certainly,  a '  New  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England'  was  more 
needed  than  ever.  Queen  Caroline 
(wife  of  George  IL)  sent  her  fifty 


guineas,  and  on  April  5, 17501 '  Go- 
mus*  was  played  for  Mrs.  Clark's 
benefit,  and  realised  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds. 

Here  the  weavers  most  do  con- 
gregate, the  loom  having  been  first 
introduced  by  the  poor  Protestant 
strangers,  Widloons  and  French,  and 
who  soon  produced  &bricB  as  good 
as  those  of  France,  and  woErth 
300,000^.  annually.  The  Spitalfield 
weavers  are  great  bird&nciers,  and 
singers  at  their  work.  Falstaf 
had  been  among  the  weavem^aod 
BO  had  Ben  Jonson.  'I  would  I 
were  a  weaver,'  says  Sir  John,  'I 
could  sing  all  manner  of  songs.' 
'  He  got  his  c(^d,'  says  Ben,  'sitting 
up  late  and  singing  catches  with 
weavers.'  Spitalfield  and  Coventry 
weavers— we  speak  on  the  authoriiy 
of  Mr.  John  Timbs— ha ve  Teiy  small 
heads,  varying  from  six  and  a  half 
inches  to  six  and  thiee^uarter 
inehesy  and  the  medium  size  of  an 
£ng]ishman%  head  is  seven  inches. 
There's  a  nut  fe  the  phreiiok)gi6tB 
to  crack! 

Moorfieldsand  Finsbnzy  bespeak 
their  swampy  origin.  In  Edwaid 
IL's  time  Thomas  Eakxner,  Loid 
Mayor,  had  broken  a  way  tiiioiigh 
the  wall,  built  Mo(»{;ate^  and  maoe 
'causeys'  for  the  citiaens  to  walk 
towards  Islington  and  Hozton.  The 
fields  were  ditched  and  dzamed,  and 
afforded  walks  for  the  peaceable 
citizens  and  their  dames,  or,  as 
Shadwell  says, '  haberdashers  wiilk- 
ing  with  their  whole  fireside.' 

Here  were  the  bleachers  and  laun- 
dresses, '  whose  acres  of  linen,'  says 
Davenant, '  show  like  the  fields  of 
Carthagena  when  the  five  months' 
shifts  of  the  whole  fleet  are  Tmhed 
and  spread.'  The  walks  and  grasfr* 
plat  waded  by  trees  were  called  the 
City  Mall. 

In  the  old  time,  we  axe  sorry  to 
say,  it  was  the  &8hion  for  fine  ladies 
to  swear.  We  find  Hotspur  actoally 
scolding  his  afEectionate  Eate  for 
using  too  gentle  an  oath,  a  tame- 
ness  worthy,  he  says,  only  of  dly 
dowdies. 

Hot.  Gome,  Kate.  Ill  haye  joar  wong  toOi. 

Last  p.  Not  mine.  In  good  aooth. 

Hot.  Not  youn^  in  good  sooth !  'Heart,  yoa 
•wear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife !  Not  yon,  in 
good  sooth ;  and.  As  true  as  I  live;  and.  As  God 
■faallmend^ne;  and,  As  sore  as  day: 
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A.Dd  giv*ft  mch  laroenet  sare^  for  thy  oathi, 

Am  if  thon  never  walk'dsi  furtber  than  Finsbnry. 

Swear  me,  E&te,  like  a  Lady,  as  thoa  art» 

A  good  moutb-fiUlng  oath:  and  leave  in  eooth. 

And  such  protest  of  pepper^lngerbread. 

To  velvet  goards  and  Sunday  dtlzena. 

Heie  was  the  mnster-grotmd  for 
the  train-bands  of  London,  formed 
«t  the  threatened  Spanish  inyasion, 
and  their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  Artillery  Close;  bnt  whoa  the 
•alarm  was  over  they  dissolved,  and 
left  the  Artillery  garden  to  the 
Tower  gunners.  The  train-bands 
were  re-formed  in  1610,  and,  when 
the  dyH  war  broke  oat,  they  sided 
against  the  king,  and  did  good  ser- 
Tioe  at  Newbury,  Brentford,  and 
elsewhere.  They  mustered  abont 
twelve  thoTisand,  and  Cromwell 
esteemed  them  highly.  That  dis- 
tingoished  equestrian,  John  Gilpin, 
yon  remember,  was  a  train-band 
captain  of  London  town,  and  the 
&mous  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany are  their  lineal  descendants. 

Here  the  weavers,  despite  the 
«mallness  of  their  heads,  did  by  the 
boldness  of  their  hearts,  as  Pepys 
records,  gallantly  thrash  the  butchers 
in  a  set  battle,  and  drove  them  out 
of  the  field,  and  then  went  forth 
offering  looi.  for  a  butcher!  And 
here  the  old  diarist  (and  so  also 
Evelyn^  saw  the  tents  and  sheds 
raised  oy  the  houseless  Londoners, 
when  the  Great  Fire  had  consumed 
fheir  city. 

Secondhand  bookstalls  were 
formed  under  the  trees  in  Moor- 
fields,  to  be  represented  in  later 
years  by  the  Temple  of  the  Muses, 
built  by  James  Laokington,  who 
made  5000^.  in  one  year  by  the  sale 
of  old  books.  A  coach  and  four 
horses  were  once  driven  round  his 
shop  by  a  consummate  master  of 
the  ribbons. . 

The  Common  Hunt  was  kept  here 
at  the  Dogge  House;  and  that  cily 
'meet' must  have  been  a  sight  to 
have  seen,  with  the  Swordbearer 
perhaps  as  huntsman,  and  the  Be- 
membrancer  as  first  whip,  in  his 
funny  fiir  cap,  which  looks  as  though 
he  had  been  so  frightened '  that  each 
particular  hair  doth  stand  on  end ;' 
a  lunatic  apparition  which  may  re- 
mind us  that  Old  Bedlam  Hospital 
Atood  on  the  south  side.  •  It  was 


built  after  the  model  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  which  gave  the  French  king 
great  offence  accordingly. 

A  barbican,  or  watchtower,  built 
on  high  ground,  and  whence  a  man 
might  view  the  whole  dty  towards 
the  south,  and  also  into  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  also  every 
other  way,  says  Stow,  gave  the  name 
to  a  spacious  thoroughfare  connect- 
ing Finsbury  with  Aldersgate  Street. 
It  was  once  the  mart  for  old  and 
new  apparel.  In  Dryden's  time 
Barbican  had  fiftUen  into  disrepute. 

*  A  watch-tower  once,  but  now,  so  fate  ordains, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remain^.' 

The  Clerk's  Well  (/om  dericorum) 
gave  the  name  to  the  locality  where 
formerly  stood  the  magnificent  mo- 
nastery of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  where  King  John 
resided,  and  more  than  one  of  our 
sovereigns  held  councils  within  its 
walls.  Wat  Tyler's  mob  destroyed 
the  whole  oommandery,  and  be- 
headed the  prior  in  the  courtyard, 
now  the  site  of  St  John's  Square. 
The  last  prior  but  one  rebuilt  the 
monastery  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  his  successor  died  of  grief 
when  the  priory  was  suppressed. 
Five  years  later  the  church  was  a 
storehouse  for  the  king's  nets  and 
tents  for  hunting,  the  rest  of  the  site 
bemg  given  to  Lord  Lisle  for  his 
service  as  High  Admiral.  The 
church  was  afterwards  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  and  the  materials  used 
by  the  Protector  Somerset  in  build- 
ing old  Somerset  Place  in  the  Strand. 
The  gate  was,  however,  preserved^ 
and  remains  to  this  day  as  the  Jeru- 
salem Tavern.  Cave  the  printer 
occupied  it  beforetime,  and  the 
names  of  Johnson,  Savage,  'poor 
and  friendless,'  Goldsmith,  '  glad  of 
hack-work,'  and  Garrick,  make  the 
spot  classical  Johnson  there  ate 
his  plate  of  victuals  behind  a  screen, 
his  dress  so  shabby  that  he  durst 
not  ma^e  his  appearance;  and  Gar- 
rick, an  actor  worthy  of  his  '  Critics,' 
played  the  'Mock  Doctor'  in  the 
room  over  the  archway,  the  other 
jNurts  in  the  fieurce  sustained  by  the 
journeyman  printers.  In  St  John's 
Square  died  the  bold  Bishop  Burnet, 
and  near  there  formerly  stood  the 
house  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  where 
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some  suppose  the  death- wanant  of 
Charles  was  signed. 

In  Glerkenwell  stood  also  the 
Nnnnery  of  St  Mary,  when  the 
River  of  Wells,  or  the  Fleet,  ran 
trickling  to  Holbom  Bridge,  and  a 
Coppice  and  Wilderness,  and  Saf- 
fron Gardens,  and  Yineyiud,  all  pre- 
serred  by  localities  so  named, 
stretched  away  to  the  Tillage  of  Is- 
lington. The  pass  to  that  then 
distant  re^on  was  so  dangerous  that 
people  waited  at  Wood's  Close-^now 
Northampton  Street— nntil  they 
mastered  in  good  force,  and  were  then 
escorted  on  their  way  hf  an  armed 
patrol.  A  friend  informs  ns  that 
an  old  gentleman  of  ninety-fiye  (who 
claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  first 
lord  mayor)  remembers  being  one 
of  such  a  party.  Here  resided  many 
noble  folk,  among  them  the  eccentric 
Duchess  of  AJbemarle  (1669),  who, 
when  a  widow,  and  immensely  rich, 
became  so  elated  by  her  wealth,  that 
she  vowed  she  would  marry  none 
but  a  sovereign.  The  first  Duke  of 
Montagu  won  the  mad  lady  by  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of 
China.  He  married  her— for  her 
money — and  kept  her  in  such  strict 
seclusion,  that  her  Mends  demanded 
her  production  in  open  court  The 
Duchess  survived  the  Duke  many 
years,  and  died  at  ninety-six— con- 
stantly, it  is  said,  treated  by  ber 
household  as  a  sovereign,  and  served 
on  the  knee. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  St 
John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  stood  the 
Bed  Bull  Theatre  in  Bed  Bull  Land, 
and  the  place  retained  its  name 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  called  Woodbridge 
Street.  When  the  *  poor  players ' 
were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans 
they  assembled  at  this  place  during 
Christmas  and  Bartlemy  Fair  time, 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
GoflFe,  the  celebrated  woman-actor 
of  tlie  Blackiriars  Company.  Drolls, 
put  together  by  Eobert  Cox  from 
the  comic  scenes  of  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  and  others,  were  very 
popular  at  the  Bed  Bull,  and  the 
nearest  approaches  to  the  regular 
drama  which  the  actors  dared  to 
attempt  A  collection  of  these 
drolls— now  extremely  rare— has  a 
curious  frontispiece withasingularly 


incongruous  variety  of  cfaaiacteis 
upon  the  stage.  Sir  Jokn  FaUUtJf 
and  Dame  (^ickly;  Clause  in  tfas 
'Beggar's  Bush,*  Changding  and 
^impltton  from  a  piece  written  by 
Bobiert  Cox,  whilst  Tu  Quoque  Green 
is  advancing  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain with  a  label  in  his  mouth. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  theatres 
the  Bed  Bull  appears  to  have  held 
but  an  inferior  position,  for  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Davenant 
(1633),  it  is  described  as 

*  That  degCDente  stage 
Where  none  of  Ux'  uatuocd  keDoel  can  re- 

heane 
A  line  of  eeTioiiB  lense/ 

Some  months  before  the  Bestoiation 
the  Bed  Bull  was  reopened,  and  on 
the  king's  arrival  the  company  took 
the  name  of  the  King's  Servants,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Yere  Stroet, 
Clare  Market,  fixing  themselves  at 
last  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lana 

Hicks'  Hall— everybody  has  heard 
of  Hicks*  Hall— whence  the  miles  on 
the  great  north  road  were  measured, 
and  some  have  wondered  where  it 
'formerly  stood!'  It  was  in  St 
John's  Street,  opposite  Ben  Jonson's 
Windmill  Inn,  where  Formal  invited 
Brainworm,  that  he  might  '  bestow 
a  quart  of  sack  upon  him.'  It  was 
named  after  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  who 
built  it  in  1613.  In  this  bail  the 
good  Lord  William  Bussell  was 
condemned  to  death.  Who  forgets 
'  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Bus- 
sell's  side.'  and  whose  wifely  devo- 
tion was  the  single  ray  of  sunlight 
upon  a  scene  of  dark  and  cruel 
tyranny? 

Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  small- 
coalman,  lived  at  the  comer  of  Jeru- 
salem Passage,  and  had  his  musical 
meetings  in  a  low  narrow  room  over 
his  coal-shop,  and  to  which  all  the 
fashion  of  the  time  sought  admission, 
Britton  himself  playing  the  vid  de 
gamba.  Perhaps  &om  him  comes 
the  slang  word  for  chorus — '  Coal- 
box  '—if  we  might  mention  anything 
so  ungenteel.  Near  the  well  in  Bay 
Street  was  the  bear  garden  of  Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole,  where  noblemen, 
ambassadors,  and  bobtail  met  to 
witness  bull  and  bear-baiting,  and 
the  whole  science  of  defence,  until 
Figg,  the  TOize-fighter,  opened  his 
boo&  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad 
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Bronghton  had  a  booth  also  behind 
Oxford  Road  (1742),  and  schools  for 
teaching  boxing  as  a  science  were 
opened  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Mendoza  tanght  at  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Strand  (i  791),  and  boxing  was 
greatly  patronised  np  to  1830;  since 
tiiat  time  it  has  been  going  ont  of 
fayonr^  though  the  public  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  when  Tom  Sayers 
(5  ft.  8  in.)  drubbed  Heenan,  the 
Benecia  Boy  (6  ft  i  in.),  April  i6th, 
i860,  Tom  fighting  with  one  arm 
broken.    Sayers  died  last  year. 


Numerous  spas  and  medical  wells 
were  once  in  fashion  at  and  about 
Clerkenwell,  but  they  haye  ^yen 
way  to  bricks  and  mortar,  and  left 
no  wreck  behind— not  even  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  garden,  rendered  pic- 
torially  famous  in  later  times  by 
Seymour,  as  the  locality  where  '  the 
two  teas  and  a  brandy  and  water ' 
ran  away  without  paying. 

The  parish  clerks  of  London  were 
famous  actors  of  mysteries,  and  in 
1390  they  came  to  Skinner's  Well, 
near  to  Clerken  Well,  and  did  enact 
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interludes,  which  play  continued 
three  days  together,  the  king,  queen, 
and  nobleeb^g  present  (we  are  yery 
glad  we  were  not) ;  and  in  Henry  Y.'s 
time  they  played  one  which  lasted 
eight  days,  and  was  'matter  from 
the  Creation  of  the  world'— one 
woxdd  almost  think  to  the  end  of  it. 
We  once  knew  an  unappreciated 
poet  who  had  written  a  tragedy  in 
thirty  acts,  and  which  he  proposed 
to  play  fiye  acts  eyery  night  during 
the  week.     The   subject  was  the 


entire  history  of  Poland,  but  the 
parish  clerks  beat  him  hollow. 

It  is  Michaelmas  Sunday,  if  you 
please,  in  Richard  IL's  time  (1377), 
and  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  the  king  hath 
commanded  a  tournament,  the 
English  knights  challenging  all 
comers.  There  are,  says  Froissart, 
threescore  knights  apparelled  for 
the  jousts,  each  knight  attended  by 
a  squire  riding  a  soft  pace;  then 
threescore  ladies  of  honour  mounted 
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on  Mr  palfreys  richly  dressed,  and 
each  lady  l^s  a  knight  with  a 
chain  of  silver,  and  on  they  come 
with  a  vast  nmnberof  trompeta  and 
other  minstrelsy.  The  twenty-four 
challengers  have  their  aimoor  gar- 
landed with  white  hearts,  and  their 
necks  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  so  on 
to  where  the  qneen  awaits  them  in 
Smoothfield,  or  Smithfield,  as  it  is 
better  known.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Raffian  Hall,  from  its  frays  and 
-oommon  fighting  with  sword  and 
buckler,  and  deserved  the  name  for 
many  a  day  later,  and  until  the 
market  was  removed.  Here  was 
fought  the  combatof  IfarneraadPeter 
in  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  lY.'  The 
scene  of  the  dramatist  is  founded  on 
&ct  'A  certain  armourer  had 
been  appeached  of  treason  by  a  Mao 
servant  of  his  own.  For  proof  thereof 
a  day  was  given  to  fight  in  Smith- 
field;  but  the  armourer's  friends 
gave  him  wine  and  strong  drink  in 
such  excessive  sort  that  he  reeled 
as  he  went,  and  so  was  slain  without 
guilt*  Dramatic  justice  was  done, 
however,  on  the  Mae  servant  He 
was  convicted  of  felony  and  judged 
to  be  hanged, '  and  so  he  was  at 

a  bum.'  Why  they  should  have 
»n  the  culprit  to  Oonnaught 
Terrace,  Edgware  Bead— the  site  of 
the  old  Tyburn  tree— we  cannot  say, 
the  Elms  (now  known  as  Cow  Lane) 
being  at  hand,  and  where  the  gal- 
lows stood.  The  trial  by  battle  was 
Abolished  onlv  in  1819,  shortly  after 
a  most  fearful  crime  had  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  nation,  and  the 
lawyersdiscovered  thatthe  miscraant 
who  was  guilty  had  a  right  to  his 
wager  of  battle.  There  also,  as 
Master  Tommy  knows,  Wat  Tyler 
was  stabbed  in  the  throat  by  Lord 
Mayor  Walworth;  hence  it  was 
thought  the  dagger  in  the  City 
arms— but,  no ;  the  dagger  was  there 
before  the  valiant  Mayor  was  even  a 
London  'prentioa 

How  btect  are  we  that  have  not  yalgar  minds  f 

Here,  also,  were  kindled  the  martyr 
fires  of  Lcmdon  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  One  of  the  first  martyrs 
was  John  Bedby,  a  tailor,  in  1410, 
and  the  last  is  said  to  have  been 
Bartholomew  Leggatt  But  the 
punishment  by  fire  for  other  crimes 


than  keeping  a  oonsdeiioe  was  long 
retained,  as  Evelyn  speaks  of  seemg 
a  miserable  creatoie  burning  who 
had  murdered  her  husband.  We 
believe,  however,  that  such  agooiei 
were  dborteoed  by  strangnlatioiL 
Among  the  old  woodcuts  in  the 
first  edition  of  'Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,'  is  the  burning  of  the 
brave,  good,  and  witty  Anne  Askew, 
and  from  that  it  appears  the  martyr 
fires  were  usually  kindled  justoutside 
the  gatesof  St  BarthokHnfiw'sFrioEy. 
Bones  marked  by  fire  have  faeoi 
found  buried  there.  Should  not  the 
place  have  a  martyr's  mcmumant? 

In  Henry  YIIL's  day  three  poi- 
soners at  different  times  were  boiled 
to  death ;  one,  a  cook,  pot  poison  in 
his  caldron,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, received  poetical  justaoe; 
and  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  277  per* 
sons  suffsred  by  fire  in  Smtthfield. 
In  1 575,  Elizabeth  benig Queen,  two 
Dutchmen,  Anabaptists,  were  boooed 
with  much  '  roaring  aiul  crying/  as 
the  chronicle  records  with  a  sort  of 
strange  wonder  thai  Anabaptisis 
should  not  likB  to  be  burned. 
Matters,  however,  changed  greatiy 
for  the  better,  and  roods  asad  chxatk 
images  weie  the  victims  of  martyr 
fires;  and  St  Bartlidomew's  day 
was  kept  as  a  day  of  triumph  for 
the  Protestants,  the  booksellers  dis- 
playing only  Bibles  in  their  shop 
windows. 

But  enough  of  these  sad  laemories; 
and  let  us  seek  for  pleasanter  recol- 
lections in  the  other  usee  of  old 
Smithfield. 

The  fir^t  Mia  were  formed  by  the 
gathering  of  worshippen  and  pil- 
grims about  sacred  places,  on  the 
feast  days  of  the  samts  enshrined 
within  them.  Qnint  of  tolls  to  a 
£ur  was  then  a  concession  from  the 
Grown  of  no  mean  value ;  and  Prior 
Bayere,  jester  at  one  time  to  Henry 
L,  and  founder  oi  StBartholomew'fi, 
very  knowingly  secured  those  of 
Bartlemy  Fair  to  the  uses  of  his 
church  and  hospital;  for  ahortiy 
before  the  demolition  of  monasterieB, 
St.  Bartlemy  lecttved  about  sooln 
equivalent  to  not  much  less  than 
3,ooo2.now-arday&  WhenSurThomas 
Gresham,  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
aldermen  and  dtisens  of  London, 
saw  how  matters  were  going  with 
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the  leligions  honses,  they  peti- 
tioned  Heniy  YIIL  for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  three  hospitals,  St 
Mazy,  St  Thomas,  and  St  Bartho- 
lomew, for  the  *  aid  of  poor  and  in- 
digent people,  and  not  to  the  main- 
tenanoeof  priests,  canonfi,and  monks, 
carnally  living  as  they  of  late  have 
done.'  The  king  granted  the  City's 
prayer,  provided  it  would  find  the 
requisite  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  hospitals:  and  five  hundred 
marks  a  year  were  voted  forthwith: 
«  tax  which  was,  in  &ct,  a  poor's 
rate ;  and  the  hospitals  for  the  sick 
have  grown  and  multiplied  in  the 
land— thanks,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  enlightened  libeiali^  of  the 
medical  professian. 

All  eoods  were  sold  dbtduiely  at 
fiurs,  however  bad  the  title  to 
them  of  the  seller,  saving  only  the 
rights  of  the  king.  This,  we  sup- 
pose, was  called  fiur  dealing.  The 
resident  traders  were  compelled 
toi  close  their  shops  during  fair 
times,  which  was  pleasant  For 
many  years  fiurs  continued  to  be 
the  chief  resorts  of  traders,  and 
stewards  of  country  houses  made 
purchases  at  fairs  a  hundred  miles 
«way  from  home  as  late  as  the  siz- 
ieenth  century. 

As  every  fsHu  was  called  after  the 
flaint  whoee  feast-day  it  celebrated, 
the  one  we  wish  you  to  visit  was 
<called  St  Bartholomew,  or,  in  the 
«pirit  of  abbreviation  distinguishing 
the  commonalty  of  London, '  Bar- 
Hemy,'  in  the  same  way  as  an  onmi- 
bus  is  called  a  '  bus/  a  cabriolet  a 
•  cab,'  and  the  City  the  '  stee.'  Our 
Dur  was  granted,  as  we  have  said, 
to  Bayere,  the  king's  jester,  by 
Henry  I.  A  clever,  cumung  fellow 
was  Father  Bayere!  as  Henry  L, 
•according  to  Fabian's  'Chronicle,* 
had  divers  monitions  and  visions, 
4md  Bayere  was  just  the  monk  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  When 
kings  dream  it  is  bad  for  their 
pockets,  or,  rather,  for  those  of  their 
subjects. 

St  Bartholomew  was  the  principal 
doth  fiur  in  England  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  when  our  fine 
bioadoloths  were  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  dyed,  the  art  not  being  under- 
stood in  England  until  introduced 
bj  one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Coun- 


tries, 1667.  The  first  cloth  weavers, 
composed  of  seventy  fiEtmilies,  came 
over  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
invitation  of  Edward  IIL  The 
clothiers  had  their  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  and  Cloth  Fair  stUl 
marks  the  site.  Fit  nersons  were 
appointed  by  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Company  to  attend  to  test  ihe  mea- 
sures to  be  used  by  their  silver 
yard.  Mercers  especially  frequented 
fiurs,  and  sold  gay  haberdashery, 
toys,  and  even  drugs  and  spices; 
whilst  others  dealt  largely  in  silk 
and  velvet,  and  eschewed  the  haber- 
dashery traffic.  Our  old  friend  Dick 
Whittington  was  a  mercer,  and  no 
doubt  had  a  stall  at  Bartlemy  Fair. 

Ab  the  frequenters  of  fiairs  were 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-monow,  it 
was  necessary  that  their  disputes 
should  find  immediate  settlement; 
so  there  was  a  court  regularly  called 
the  Court  of  Pie-Poudre,  which  had 
to  do  with  fair  business  only,  and 
gave  as  sunmiary  judgments  as  our 
County  Courts,  and  probably,  like 
those,  generally  found  for  the  plain- 
tiff. Pie-Poudre  is  corrupted  from 
the  French  for  'dusljy-feet'  The 
ancient  Scotch  law-writers  called  a 
wandering  trader  a  *  dustifute.' 

When  the  City  obtained  a  sharo 
of  the  tolls,  the  fait  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  entrance 
to  Cloth  Fair.  His  lordship  then 
called  upon  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
and  had  a  cool  tankard  of  wine, 
nutmeg,  and  sugar,  and  the  custom 
only  ceased  on  the  second  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Matthew  Wood.  One  Sir  John 
Shorter,  maternal  grandfiither  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Mayor 
in  1688,  lost  his  life  by  letting  the 
lid  of  the  tankard  flap  down  with 
too  much  force.  His  horse  started, 
his  lordship  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  never  rooovered  tiie 
tumble.  He  should  have  studied 
either  good  manners  or  good  horse- 
manship. The  mayor  was  evidently 
not  master  of  the  horse. 

When  the  hospital  of  St  Bartlemy 
was  disposed  of  to  the  City,  Sir 
Bichard  Bich,  Chancellor  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentation,  was  very 
early  in  Smithfield.  At  the  time 
when  he  was  Solicitor- Gdueral,  he 
gave  a  turn  with  his  own  hand  to 
file  rack  by  which  Anne  Askew  was 
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tortured ;  go  he  was  qnite  at  home 
already  in  BufSan'8  Hall.  Bich  had 
an  easy  ooDficience,  betrayed  his 
friends,  and  served  his  sovereign 
and  himself.  As  Chancellor  of  the 
Ooort  of  Augmentation,  he  aug- 
mented his  own  income  by  purchas- 
ing Bartlemy  Priory  and  all  its 
belongings  for  1,064/.  11^  3<^.— he 
was  very  particular,  like  Mr.  Man- 
taliiiL  to  '  thedimnition  threepence,' 
you  see— and  so  continuing  to  buy 
similar  bargains,  he  became  very 
Rich  indeed,  and  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  next  reign ;  when, 
to  quote  Mr.  Morley,  the  admirable 
historian  of  Bartholomew  fair, '  The 
way  of  society  '^'na  not  the  less 
surely  forward  and  upward  because 
it  was  marching  with  soiled  feet  on 
a  miry  path.' 

Well,  Rich—Lord  Rich  now— 
bought  St  Bartholomew,  and  there 
had  his  town  mansion,  and  all  the 
tolls  of  the  fiiir  and  the  market  which 
had  pertained  aforetime  to  the  old 
Priory.  Oh,  Father  Bay  ere  1  where 
be  your  jibes  now?  and  all  that  you 
thought  your  houses  for  ever? 
There  is  now  remaining  of  the  old 
Priory  only  fragments  of  walls-— one 
called  Middlesex  Passage— and  part 
of  the  great  crypt  overhung  by  the 
wreck  of  the  great  hall,  now  divided 
into  compartments,  and  used  as  a 
tobacco  factory.  The  old  church  of 
St  Bartholomew  the  Great  is  exter- 
nally as  it  stood  in  Bayere's  time, 
and  within  is  a  portrait  statue  of 
the  monk  jester. 

The  descendants  of  Lord  Rich 
became  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land ;  one  of  whom,  a  temperate 
supporter  of  the  Puritans,  was  Par- 
liamentary Admiral,  and  Cromwell's 
fieust  friend,  and  helped  to  robe  him 
as  Protector.  To  Warwick's  grand- 
son Bobert,  Cromwell  gave  his 
youngest  daughter  Frances  for  a 
wife;  and  when  doing  so,  threw 
sack-posset  over  the  ladies'  clothes, 
daubed  the  stools  with  sweetmeats, 
and  puUed  off  and  sat  upon  the 
AdnuraPs  wig— possibly  after  the 
wedding  breakfast 

The  Bartlemy  property  then  passed 
to  Elizabeth,  heiress  to  Sir  Walter 
Cope  of  Kensington.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  Lady  Hol- 
land's Mob— a  riotousassemblageof 


the^showmenand  tradersatBaitlemy, 
some  five  thousand  strong,  wfaicli 
proclaimed  in  its  own  way  that  the 
fair  was  opened.  Lady  Holluid's 
grandson  married  Charlotte  Middle- 
ton,  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  baio- 
net  The  earl  died,  and  the  lady 
afterwards  remarried  Mr.  'Spec- 
tator' Addison,  and  for  that  reason 
we  have  told  you  the  pedigree  of 
the  Lord  ci  Bartlemy  Fair. 

So  let  us  enter  Bartlemy  Fair,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson 
(who  has  founded  one  of  the  best 
and  most  valuable  of  his  comedies 
upon  the  fair)  and  in  sabsequeot 
years.  We  will  take  the  utmost 
care  of  you,  ladies,  and  will  warrant 
that  no  one  shall  offer  you  the 
slighest  impertinence,  and  tiiattheie 
shflJl  be  the  amplest  room  for  the 
amplest  millinery.  Now,  then  I  The 
first  object  we  behold  is  a  Miss  Tom 
Thumb.    Listen  to  the  shovman : 

'A  Wonder  of  Nature:  a  giri 
above  sixteen  years  of  age;  only 
eighteen  inches  long,  having  shed 
the  teeth  seven  several  times  and 
not  a  perfect  bone  in  any  part  of 
her,  except  her  head ;  yet  she  dis- 
courses, reads  very  well,  sings,  and 
whistles— all  very  pleasant  to  hear.' 

'  Here's  the  much-admired  Gyant* 
like  Young  Man  of  prodigious  big- 
ness,— If  he  lives  three  years  more 
and  grows  as  he  has  done,  he  will  be 
bigger  than  any  of  those  gyants  we 
reaii  of  in  story.  He  can  already 
reach  with  his  hand  three  yards  and 
a  half.' 

*  In  houses,  of  boArdi*  ma  walk  opon  carda 
As  etaj  as  sqainels  cradE  filberta. 

For  a  penny  you  may  see  a  One  puppet  plsy; 
And  for  twopence  a  rare  piece  of  art.* 

*  We're  paUent  Grisel  bere,  and  Fair  Ricamood 

there. 
And  the  History  of  Susanna.' 

And  a  hundred  other  wonders. 

Here  are  your  'Bartholomew 
birds;'  your  'sword  and  buckler 
man ;'  your  '  Eindheart  if  anybody's 
teeth  should  chance  to  ache.'  Here's 
your  juggler  '  with  a  well-educated 
ape  to  come  over  his  chain  for  the 
King  of  England  and  back  again  for 
the  Prince,  and  to  sit  still  for  the 
Pope  and  King  of  Spain.'  Here's 
'Leatherhead,the  hobby-horse  man!' 
*  the  too  proud  pedlar^  who  is  pnft 
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up  with  the  pride  of  his  wares.' 
Here's  'Trash  the  cake  woman, 
whose  gingerbread  progeny '  is  scan- 
dalized by  her  neighbour  as  '  made 
of  stale  bread,  rotten  eggs,  musty 
ginger,  and  dead  honey.' 
.  '  Buy  any  pears?  buy  any  peas?' 
of  the  costard-monger ;  or  listen  to 
Nightingale  the  ballad  singer^ 

'Nowtbefoir'cii-filUng. 
0  for  a  tune  to  ctarUe 
The  birds  o'  the  booUis  here  billlDg 
Yearly  with  old  SU  BarUe.' 

'Buy  any  ballads?  new  ballads?' 
Make  way  there,  for  here  comes 
Ursula,  who  wastes  her  youth  and 
prime  in  roasting  pigs.  Pluto's 
underground  residence,  heated  by 
volcanoes,  is  a  cold  collar  to  her 
booth.  Oyer  it  is  writ  in  large 
letters — 

*HERB  BE  THE  BEST  FIGS,  AND  BHE  DOES 
BOAST  THEM  AS  WELL  AS  EVER  SHE  DID.* 

Quick  I  a  bottle  of  ale  to  quench  her 
who  is  all  fire  and  fat,  and  who 
fears  to  melt  away  to  the  first 
woman^a  rib  again.  More  ale  and 
a  whiff  of  tobacco,  if  you  wish  her  to 
hold  Ufa 

She  charges  threepence  a  pipe— 
the  tip  of  your  little  finger  would 
fill  the  bowl— though  her  tobacco  is 
mixed  with  coltsfoot.  She  will  have 
siz-and-twenty  shillings  profit  on 
her  barrel  of  beer,  and  fifty  shillings 
a  hundred  on  her  bottled -ale !  Fiye 
shillings  apiece  is  the  price  of  her 
pig,  and  sixpence  extra  to  ladies,  if 
she  sees  that  a  lady  is  in  an  inte- 
resting condition,  and  particularly 
urgent  on  her  husband  to  treat  her. 
^Have  you  any  corns  on  your  feet 
and  toes?'  If  so,  here's  &e  corn- 
cutter  ;  or,  will  you  *  buy  a  mouse- 
trap, or  a  tormentor  for  a  flea?' 
Here  they  aie  to  hand.  Take  care 
of  your  pockets,  for  there  is  Zekeil 
Edgeworth  the  ciyil  cut-puree, '  he 
of  the  horn  thumb,  on  which  he 
nicks  the  pocket'  Hear  what  he 
says  to  his '  pal'  the  ballad-singer : 
'All  the  purses  and  purchases  I 
give  to-day,  bring  hither  to  Ursula 
presently;  here  we  will  meet  at 
night  in  her  lodge  and  share!' 
(Wicked  old  pig  woman.)  'Look 
you,  choose  good  places  for  your 
standing  in  the  Mr  when  you  sing, 


Nightingale.'  So  our  every-day 
thieves  are  no  cleverer  than  their 
forefathers. 

Here  are  the  posturers,  fire-eaters, 
mountebanks,  and  nostnuu-vendors. 
Here's  one  who  declares  (like  all  his 
craft)  he  is  not  'an  upstart  pill- 
gilding  apothecary ;  no,  he's  a  phy- 
sician that  has  travelled  most  ung- 
doms  in  the  world,  and  not  a  person 
to  fill  your  ears  with  hard  words ; 
not  bothering  you  with  the  nature  of 
Turpet  mineral,  Merouri  Dulcis,  Bal- 
samum  Capiviet,  Astringents,  Circu- 
lations, Vibrations,  and  Scaldations. 
Tantum  f  No ;  he  will  present  you 
with  his  cordial  pills,  bemg  tincture 
of  the  sun,  having  dominion  from 
the  same  light,  to  comfort  maiJdnd 
and  to  cause  all  complexions  to 
smile  or  laugh  in  the  very  taking 
of  them,'  and  so  on.  When  he  has 
ended  his  appeal,  the  Jack-pudding 
will  dance  on  the  tight-rope,  untQ 
lus  master  recovers  breath. 

^  *  Here's  Dives  and  Lazartu,  and  the  World's 
Creation. 
Here's  the  taU  Dutch  woman,  the  like's  not  In 

the  nation; 

Here's  the  booth  where  the  high  Dutch  maid  Is ; 

Here  are  the  bears  that  dance  like  any  ladies. 

Tat,  Ut.  tat,  tot,  says  the  little  penny  trumpet; 

'  Here's  Jacob  Hall  that  does  so  Jump  It^  Jump  it.' 

Jacob  Hall,  the  Leotard  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  celebrated 
rope-dancer,  and  reputed  rival  of 
King  Charles  in  the  affections  of 
Lady  Gastlemaine,  as  is  well  known 
to  liie  readers  of  Dryden,  Pepys, 
and  other  writers  of  that  day.  He 
had,  by  reason  of  his  lady  patroness, 
a  booth  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was 
considered  a  nulBance  to  the  parish. 
Hall  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
quality,  and  was  followed  by  them 
and  Lady  Castlemaine  to  Burtlemy 
Fair,  where  they  purchased  fairings, 
as  even  did  dear  Lady  Rachel  Bus- 
sell,  as  she  writes  to  her  husband,  in 
1680,  three  years  before  his  judicial 
murder. 

There  are  records  of  [other  rope- 
dancers,  whose  feats  are  quite  as 
astounding  as  anything  presented 
by  M.  Blondin;  and  Joseph  Clarke 
was  a  famous  posture  master,  who 
could  imitate  every  sort  of  defor- 
mity, and  so  disguise  his  identity, 
that  he  paid  successive  visits  to  an 
eminent  surgeon,  who  did  not  recog- 
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nize  his  fomiGr  patient,  but  ex- 
amined him  for  all  kinds  of  honrible 
dislocations  and  contortions:  bis 
pcfftrait  testifies  to  his  wonderfol 
twistibility. 

Among  the  piemen  none  were  more 
fiunous  than  Ford,  or  Tiddy  Doll — 
Tiddy  Doll  the  gingerbread  baker, 
immortalised  bj  Hogarth,  in  the 
piotore  of  the  Idle  Apprentioe*s  ex* 
ecation  at  Tybmn.  Tiddy's  disap- 
pearance from  his  nsnai  staticm  in 
the  Haymarket,  in  1753  (when  he 
had  gone  to  the  oonntiy  fidrs),  oocfr- 
skmed  a  Grub  Street  account  of  his 
murder,  which  sold  amazingly. 
Tiddy  Doll  was  well  made  and  lumd- 
soma,  and  dressed  like  a  nobleman, 
in  a  white  coat  laoed  with  gold, 
mfSes,  silk  stockings,  laoed  hat  and 
feathers,  and  clean  white  apron. 
His  nsnal  address  was, '  Mary,  Mary, 
where  are  yon  now?  I  live,  when 
at  home,  in  Little  Ball  Street,  two 
steps  under  ground,  with  a  wiscum, 
andawiscumandawhvnot?  Here's 
your  nice  gingerbread  1  It  will  melt 
m  your  mouth  like  a  red  hot  brick- 
bat, and  fill  you  like  Punch  and  his 
wheelbarrow!'  Poor  Tiddy  Doll 
was  drowned  during  a  frost  ftir  on 
the  Thames  by  the  breakingof  theice. 

Charles  II.  made  Killigrew  Master 
of  the  ltevels,and  all  ballad  singers, 
mountebanks,  prize-players,  and  the 
like  had  to  be  licensed  by  him. 
'Bartholomew  fairings' were  often- 
times political  pamphlets  and  drolls, 
sometimes  agamst  the  Pope,  and 
Bometunes  against  the  Puritans, 
who  had  closed  the  theatres,  but 
could  not  put  down  Bartlemy.  To 
BartlemyPiair  we  are  indebted  for 
the  pride  and  delight  of  every  nur- 
sery—Bartlemy  babies,  as  they  were 
called — Mis,  as  they  are  now  named. 
The  modem  origin  of  the  word  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  was  from  an 
old  word  of  endearment,  quoted  by 
Richardson,  of  'pretty  little  poll- 
doll*— a  pretty  little  ^lary  Dorothy. 
Some  have  supposed  that  these  dar- 
ling images  were  named  Idols,  the  i 
having  dropped  out  on  the  way  up 
the  nursery  stairs.  Every  mamma 
lias  seen  them  adored  in  a  way  to 
justify  such  a  supposition. 

Elkanah  Settle— once  the  feeble 
rival  and  antagonist  of  Dryden,  and 
who  disgraced  himself  by  his  ani- 


madversions on  the  last  speech  and 
oonfeBsion  of  Lord  WOliam  Buseell 
— here  at  Bartlemy  fUr  was  ma- 
nager of  the  pageant  of  the  buinin? 
of  the  Pope,  aiKl  afterwards  turned 
actor  in  Mrs.  Myon's  booth  at  the 
fiur,  and  played  the  Dragon  in  a 
green  case  of  his  own  inveatkHi. 

Dr.  Toung  alludes  to  this  circum- 
stance in  his  epistle  to  Pope : 


*  Poor  Ellunab.  aU  other  ( 
For  bread  in  Smithfleld,  dneciiH  hiased  At  Ust ; 
Spit  Btreamt  of  fire  to  make  the  batdiert  ^pe. 
And  found  hii  mannen  suited  to  his  Aaft.* 

He  ultimately  obtained  admission  io 
the  Charterhouse,  and  died  th^e 
Feb.  12,  1733-4.  According  to  a 
writer  in  'The  Briton/  who  thus 
speaks  of  him, '  He  was  a  man  of 
tall  stature,  red  &ce,  short  black 
hair,  lived  in  the  City,  and  had  a 
numerous  poetioal  issue,  but  shared 
the  misfortune  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen—to  survive  them  aU.' 

At  Bartlemy  Fair  also,  principally 
at  the  George  Inn  Yard,  Smithfield, 
Henry  Fielding,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  English  prose  writercv 
kept  a  theatrical  booth  for  nine 
years.  '  The  Booth,'  says  his  hand- 
bill, 'is  very  commodious,  and  the 
Inn  Yard  has  all  the  convenience  of 
coach-room,  lights,  &c,,  for  quali^ 
and  others,  and  shall  perform  this 
evening  at  four,  and  every  day 
during  the  Fair,  beginning  exactly 
at  two  and  continuing  every  hour 
till  eleven  at  night'  Fielding's 
connection  with  Biotlemy  Fair  con- 
tinued for  nearly  ten  years,  and  was 
a  great  source  of  income  to  him. 
He  ceased  to  be  manager  ^Hien  he 
joined  one  of  the  Inns  of  Oouri  In 
the  *  Daily  Post*  of  Aug.  30, 1732, 
we  read:  'Yesterday  the  Prince 
and  Princess  went  to  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  saw  Mr.  Fielding's  cele- 
brated Droll  called  the  "Earl  of 
Essex"  and  the  '*  Forced  Physicisn," 
and  were  so  well  pleased  as  to  stay 
to  660  it  twice  performed.' 

Dmry  Lane  and  the  other  west- 
end  theatres  closed  during  the  fur, 
and  some  of  their  best  actors  played 
at  Bartlemy,  tempted  thereto  by  the 
increased  pay  of  the  booth.  Amongst 
others,  Dogget,  the  giver  of  the 
'  Coat  and  Badge,'  Gibber,  Eat  Har- 
per,  who,  like   8tepbmi   Xemhie, 
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flayed   Falstaff  without   stuffing, 
ates,  and  Edward  Shnter, 

*  Wbo  never  cared  a  single  pin 
Whether  he  left  out  nousenw  or  put  in/ 


Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  other  names 
famous  in  dramatic  annals,  the  last 
distingnished  manager  being  Master 
Bichardson.  We  were  once  intro- 
duced to  the  celebrated  Muster 
Bichardson,  and  were  presented  with 
a  free  admission  to  hiis  '  Theater,  as 
one  of  the  vurfession.'  The  druna 
was  called  the  '  Wandering  Outlaw, 
or  the  Hour  of  Eetribution,  con- 
cluding with  the  Death  of  Orsina 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Accusing 
Spirit*  we  did  not  enjoy  it  very 
much,  as  the  rain  came  through  the 
canvas,  and  the  principal  tn^edian 
and  the  ghost  nad  tiie  influenza. 
Bichardson  claimed  to  have  had 
under  his  management  the  elder 
Kean,  Wallack,  Barnes,  the  &vourite 

gmtaloon,  and  other  celebrities, 
e  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  genius, 
that  Muster  Bichardson,  and  left  a 
gentleman  of  the  Fair— the  original 
'  Mazeppa'  at  Aatley's— a  handsome 
legacy  because  he  was  a  hould 
sptaker.  We  will  not  detain  you 
longer  in  Bartlemy  Fair,  which  died 
of  inanition  about  1849,  after  giving 
the  City  authorities  a  great  deal  of 
trouble;  but  we  refer  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters  to 
'  The  Memoirs  of  Barthok>m6w  Fair,^ 
by  Mr.  Henry  Morley. 

From  gay  to  grave,  from  the 
players*  booths  to  the  prison,  to 
which,  we  dare  say,  the  Fair  and  its 
temptations  led  many  in  their  time. 
So  pfttwing  by  Snow  Hill— once 
called  Snore  Hill— remembering  that 
at  the  Star,  then  Studwick  the  gro- 
cer^s  sign,  died  that  good  man  John 
Bunyan— let  us  pause  at  the  Old 
Prison  of  Newgate,  wiginally  Cham- 
berlain Gate.  It  was  a  prison  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Bichard  Whittington's  execu- 
tors, and  his  statue  (with  the  Cat, 
mind),  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  wall. 
(J.  T.)  It  was  merely  a  tower  which 
stretched  across  the  west  end  of 
Newgate,  yet  until  Charles  II.'s  time 
it  was  sufficient  i«ison-room  for  the 
Cil^  and  county.  After  the  Great 
Fire  it  was  restored  by  Wren,  and 
burnt  by  the  rioters  in  1780,  the 


keys  having  been  thrown  into  the 
basin  of  water  in  St.  James's  Square. 

The  prisoners  were  formerly 
crowded  together  in  dark  dungeons^ 
and  the  foul  air  caused  the  gaol 
fever,  of  which  they  perished  dozens 
by  the  day,  and  on  one  occasion  siziy 
persons  died  from  this  pestilence  in 
the  Sessions  House.  Our  prisons 
were  very  dreadful  places  in  former 
times ;  women  were  packed  in  New- 
gate like  slaves  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  having  only  eighteen  inches  of 
Bleeping  room,  gaming,  fighting,, 
singing,  dancing,  drinking,  and 
dressing  up  in  men's  clothes,  whilst 
the  males  added  card-playing  and 
gambling  of  all  kinds.*  Garnish,  or 
fboting,  or  chummage,  as  it  was 
called,  was  demanded  of  all  pri- 
soners, 'payor  strip'  the  order  of 
the  dav,  and  money  or  clothes  went 
towards  the  riotous  entertainment 
of  the  older  prisoners,  who  added 
something  to  the  garnish.  The 
untried  were  mixed  with  the  con- 
victed, and  the  young  and  repentant 
with  the  hardened  and  profligate 
ofifenders.  Some  were  lavishly  sup- 
plied with  luxuries  by  their  fnencb, 
others  were  nearly  starved,  having 
to  cook  and  provide  their  own  food, 
and  the  we^dsmen  derived  great 
profit  from  supplying  the  prisoners 
with  various  articles.  Some  women 
that  Mrs.  Fjy  saw  were  destitute  of 
clothing  and  unfit  to  be  seen,  and 
one  girl  spent  ten  shillings  in  beer 
in  one  day.  We  have  reformed  all 
this  indifferently  well,  and  in  some 
cases  have  run  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

A  late  humane  governor,  Mr». 
Wontner,  lost  his  life  in  saving  that 
of  May,  convicted  with  Bishop  and 

*  The  22  &  25  Charles  11.  c  30,  s.  13, 
recites : — '  That  whereas  it  has  become  the 
common  practice  of  the  gaolers  and  keepers 
of  Ne«rgate»  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster, 
and  sundry  other  gaols  and  prisons  to  lods;e 
together  in  one  room  or  chamber  and  b^, 
prisoners  for  debt  and  felons,  whereby  many 
honest  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  and  others 
(prisoners  for  debt),  are  disturbed  and 
hindred  in  the  night  time  from  their 
natural  rest  by  reason  of  their  fetters  and 
irons,  and  otherwise  much  offended  and 
troubled  by  their  lewd  and  prophane  lan- 
guage and  dticoarses,  with  most  horrid 
cursing  and  swearing,  much  accustomed  to 
such  pi*rsons,  &c.,  &c.' 
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Williams  for  bnrkiiiff  an  Italian 
boy.  Bishop  and  Wiluams  baring 
confesrad  that  May  was  innocent, 
Mr.  Wontner  travelled  to  Windsor 
and  back  daring  the  night,  and 
arrived  with  the  reprieve  jnst  be- 
fore the  honr  of  execation.  The 
exertion  brought  on  an  attack  of 
which  the  excellent  governor  died. 

The  gallows  used  to  stand  on 
what  is  now  Ck>nnaaght  Terrace, 
and  the  Tybnrn  procession  was  one 
of  the  grim  things  of  the  past  It 
was  John  Howard  who  caosed  the 
gallows  to  be  removed  from  Tyburn 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  need  enough 
for  the  change,  when  sixty  persons 
have  been  seen  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  condemned  pew.  The  names  of 
the  more  hardened  among  the  pri- 
soners were  often  found  cut  on  the 
wood-work  of  the  pew.  The  Old 
Press  Yard  was  the  place  where  pri- 
Sonera  were  pressed  when  they  re- 
fused to  plead  in  order  to  preserve 
their  property  forfeited  to  the 
Grown.  A  horrible  cruelty,  and  it 
was  thought  a  humane  thing  to 
allow  friends  of  the  prisoners  to  pile 
quickly  additional  weights  on  the 
Tictim  to  hasten  his  death.  Now, 
if  a  prisoner  will  not  plead,  we  re- 
cord a  plea  of  '  Not  Gulty'  for  him, 
and  try  him  just  the  same  as  if  he 
had  spoken.  The  press-yard  wss 
the  last  memorial  of  the  old  torture. 

Stow  could  not  tell  the  original  of 
the  Poultry  Ck)mpter,  pertaining  to 
one  of  the  shen£b  of  London,  it 
having  been  so  kept  and  continued 
time  out  of  mind.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
prison  in  1 804.  The  Marshalsea  and 
EiDg*s  Bench  were  both  very  old 
prisons.  Ludgate  was  a  free  prison, 
and  all  freemen  of  the  City  were  im- 
prisoned there  for  debt,  trespasses, 
and  contempt  The  poor  pnsoners 
begged  at  a  grate  (as  they  did  within 
our  recollection  at  the  Fleet),  and 
handsome  Stephen  Foster,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  in  1454,  is  said  to  have 
won  a  rich  widow  whilst  so  suppli- 
cating charity.  The  happy  pair 
built  a  chapel  at  Ludgate,  and  made 
some  provision  for  fnture  destitute 
inmates— 

'  So  tbAt  Ibr  lodging  and  water  prlnonen  here 

naught  pay, 
As  their  keepen  shall  answer  all  at  dreadful 
doomes  day.' 


Among  the  City  priscms  of  thB 
past  was  the  'Fleet;* it  is  a  glad 
tiding  to  know  their  numbers  grow 
less  and  less  with  the  advance  of 
time  and  its  teachings.  The  old 
prison  originally  belonged  to  the 
See  of  Osnterbury,  and  the  waideii- 
ship  was  held  by  several  eminent 
persons,  together  with  the  custody 
of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  The 
rents  of  the  shops  in  Westminster 
Hall  belonged  to  the  said  warden, 
and  pretty  fellows  some  of  them 
were,  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  crimeand 
cruelty.  Edward  YL  and  Maiy 
sent  tiiither  many  Tictims  of  reli- 
gious bigotry,  and  Bishop  Bboper 
laid  there  until  sent  to  the  stake  at 
Gloucester,  his  bed  having  been  a 
little  pad  of  straw  with  a  rotten 
covering.  It  was  the  prison  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  in  full  activity  from 
Elizabeth  to  Charles  L,  and  many  a 
man  distinguished  by  piety,  learning, 
and  patriotism  was  shut  within 
those  gloomy  walls;  'f^reebom' 
John  Lilbumts,  and  Prynne,  the 
Puritan  denouncer  of  plays,  among 
the  number.* 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Fleet  became  a  priscm 
for  debtors  only,  and  those  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  but  tibe  war- 
dens  continued  their  extortionate 

*  William  Prynne's  *  Histriomatrix ;  or, 
a  Scourge  for  Stageplajera,'  was  a  severe 
attack  not  only  upon  the  stage,  but  also 
upon  dancing,  hunting,  public  festivals — 
especially  the  keeping  of  Christmas— deck- 
ing houses  with  ivy,  bonfires,  maypoles, 
music  —  especially  diurch  music  —  new 
year's  gifts,  images,  curled  hair  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  wearing  of  perukes.  It 
Hechii*(d  *  that  our  English  ladies  shorn  and 
frizzled  madams  have  lost  their  modesty ; 
that  they  that  frequent  plays  are  damned ; 
and  that  piinces  dancing  in  their  own  per- 
sons was  the  cause  of  their  untimely  ends.* 
Among  the  heads  of  the  index  of  the  work 
was  *  Women  actors  notorious  '  and  this 
was  unjustly  made  to  apply  to  the  queen, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  (but  after  the 
publication  of  the  book)  acted  in  a  pastoral 
at  Somerset  House.  The  sentence  passed 
upon  Prynne  by  the  Star  Chamber  was  that 
his  book  should  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  that  he  should  be  excluded  from 
the  bar  of  Lincoln's  hm,  degraded  horn  the 
university  of  Oxford,  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapside,  lose  an  ear  at 
each  place,  be  fined  fire  tho'jaand  pounds^ 
and  imprisoned  for  life  1 
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fees  and  loading  debtors  with  irons. 
This  state  of  tlungs  oontmned  nntil 
Bembiidge  and  Huggins  (wardens)^ 
and  some  of  their  servants,  were 
tried  for  murder^  and  acquitted. 
Hogarth  has  immortalized  the  prin- 
cipal scoundrels  in  his  'Trial  of 
Bembridge/ 

The  Fleet  was  twice  burnt— once 
b^  Wat  Tyler,  and  again  in  the 
nots  of  1780.  The  mob  politely 
sent  notice  to  the  prisoners  of  their 
intended  coming,  and  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  be  inconvenient,  the  rabble 
postponed  their  visit  until  the  next 
day.  No  such  instance  of  true 
politeness  occurred  during  either  of 
the  French  revolutions,  that  I  re- 
member. 

The  rules  and  day-rules  of  the 
Fleet  may  be  traced  to  Richard  IL's 
time,  and  gave  the  prisoners  the 
liberty  of  going  abroad,  with  certain 
limits,  on  the  payment  of  heavy 
fees,  and  on  the  obtaining  of  good 
securities.  The  Fleet  and  Queen's 
Bench  were  the  only  prisons  in  the 
kingdom  having  this  privilege,  and 
there  is  a  story  told  of  a  prisoner 
having  a  day-rule  (as  these  permis- 
sive orders  were  called)  from  the 
force  of  habit  determined  to  spend 
it  in  ^e  Fleet.  A  man  was  also 
said  to  have  so  far  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  gatekeeper  of  the  Fleet 
as  to  be  allowed  to  spend,  occasion- 
ally, an  evening  at  a  public-house 
opposite  the  prison;  but  on  one 
occasion,  having  overstayed  his  tune 
by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was 
threatened  to  be  locked  out  altogether 
the  next  time  he  offended.  The 
poor  prisoner  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe 
that  he  never  went  out  again.  This 
story  is  true,  and  what  a  tale  it 
tells  of  an  utterly  hopeless  and 
friendless  man. 

There  is  one  serio-comio  associa- 


tion with  the  Fleet  to  which  we 
must  refer,  the  Fleet  marriages,  and 
which  were  held— although  illegal 
—to  be  valid  and  indissoluble. 
These  marriages  were  performed 
sometimes  in  the  chapel  of  the 
prison,  and  at  others  at  alehouses 
and  brandy-shops.  The  parsons 
were  generally  inmates  of  the  Fleet 
and  the  rules  thereof,  and,  necessa- 
rily, profligate  and  vicious,  and  in  no 
way  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  looZ. 
for  solemnizing  clandestine  mar- 
riages. Ai^  one  could  be  married 
for  five  or  six  shillings— sailors  were 
capital  customers.  A  Captain  Saun- 
ders, Member  of  Parliament,  stated 
in  the  House  that  he  had  once  given 
forty  of  his  crew  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  and  they  all  returned  married. 
Others,  of  high  degree,  were  occa- 
sionally buckled  together  by  these 
clerical  blackguards ;  in  some  cases, 
to  procure  an  antedated  certificate, 
or  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  union ; 
and,  occasionally,  even  their  names« 
as  shown  by  an  entry : '  William— 

and  Sarah ;  he  dressed  in  a 

gold  waistcoat,  like  an  officer ;  she, 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  with  two 
fine  diamond  rings  and  a  black  high 
crown  hat,  and  very  well  dressed.' 
Some  overseers  had  paupers  married 
at  the  Fleet  to  get  rid  of  settlements 
— many  an  unwilling  swain  consent- 
ing rather  than  go  to  prison. 

The  first  parson  who  dispensed 
with  banns  and  licences  was  Adam 
Elliott,  and  the  register  shows  en- 
tries of  40,000  marriages  in  twenty- 
seven  years.  This  gold-ring  digging 
was  put  a  stop  to ;  but  after  some 
delay,  Elliott  was  allowed  to  resume 
his  vocation.  During  his  suspen- 
sion the  Fleet  marriages  b^an. 
The  books— some  300  lai^e  ledgers, 
and  about  1000  mere  pocket-books, 
in  which  the  Fleet  parsons  made 
their  entries— were  bought  by  the 
Government  in  1821. 
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PART  III. 


rnHBEEImore  winten  bad  passed 
X  orer  PattVs  head.  Three  more 
Bummers,  with  all  their  pleasant  en- 
joymeDtSi  had  come  and  were  gone ; 
it  was  antomn  once  more.  Patty 
was  standing  before  the  cheyal  glass 
in  her  own  room,  taking  a  last  look 
to  see  that  her  dress  was  all  that  it 
ought  to  be  before  she  started  with 
her  mother  to  join  a  large  pic-nio 
party  to  a  &Tourite  spot  on  the 
welsh  coast,  some  miles  distant 

She  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
Patty  who  had  left  Grangebam  three 
years  ago,  more  to  the  one  who  had 
played  croquet  at  Cranboume  six 
years  since.  She  was  the  same 
Patty  Mitford,  and  yet  she  was 
changed.  She  had  matured  from 
the  wild  girl  into  the  handsome 
woman.  She  was  as  smiling,  frank- 
looking,  and  bright  as  she  had  been 
six  years  ago;  there  was  more  of 
gentleness  than  of  defiance  in  the 
expression  of  her  blue  eyes ;  and  her 
manner  was  less  that  of  some  one 
bent  on  amusing  themselves,  and 
more  that  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  study  other's  wishes  than  it  had 
been  in  days  of  old.  Howeyer  much 
Patty  had  suffered  in  body  or  mind ; 
however  weary  the  days  had  been, 
or  however  long  some  wakeful 
m'ghts  had  seemed  to  drag ;  however 
hard  the  uprootmg  of  old  ties  and 
associates  had  been;  and  however 
difficult  the  forming  of  new  ones 
might  have  proved,  that  was  at  an 
end  now,  and  Patty  looked,  as  she 
felt  in  her  pretty  white  muslin  dress 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  and  her 
little  white  hat  ornamented  with 
natural  flowers,  happy,  and  ready  to 
enjoy  herself. 

'  My  dear,  we  shall  be  late,'  said 
her  mother,  bustling  into  the  room, 
ready  dressed,  to  do  her  part  as 
ohaperone  to  her  daughtcor. 

'Is  the  carriage  round?  I  am 
ready,'  answered  Patty,  and  the 
two  ladies  went  down  stairs. 

As  they  proceeded  to  their  des- 


tination they  exchanged  sundiy  re- 
marks. 

'  It  is  to  be  a  large  pio-nic,'  said 
Patty.  '  Mrs.  Bawdon  told  me  that 
as  many  as  seventy  people  would  be 
there.  I  wonder  ir  we  shall  meet 
any  people  that  we  know,  and  do 
not  expect  to  see.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  answered  her  mo&er. 

'  I  wish  the  dear  old  doctor  had 
not  left  us  yesterday,'  said  Patty; 
'  what  fun  it  would  have  be^, 
having  him  with  us !' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,  he  is  very  well 
in  his  way,  but  not  presentable  at 
such  a  party  as  we  shall  meet  to- 
day.' 

'  Such  honour,  uprightness,  and 
truth  as  his  ought  to  be  presentable 
anywhere,'  answered  Patty,  testily. 

'  Ought  to  be,  if  you  like,'  replied 
her  mother.  '  but  it  is  not' 

Mrs.  Mitford  and  her  daughter  had 
chosen  a  pretty  sea-bathing  place 
in  South  Wales  as  their  home  when 
they  left  Qrangeham,  and  there 
Fatty  had  regained  her  health,  and 
formed  new  Mends.  The  old  doctor 
came  to  see  them,  and  the  young 
clergyman  often  found  his  way 
there.  As  Patty  became  stronger, 
she  seemed  to  find  much,  pleasure 
in  rallying  him,  and  even  quureUing 
with  him,  much  to  her  mother's 
distress,  for  Mrs.  Mitford  had  had 
hopes,  but  Patty's  manner  dispdled 
them. 

'  It  is  too  trying,'  said  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford. '  Patty  will  never  many ;  she 
actually  seems  to  dislike  all  the 
young  men  we  meet,  except  him, 
and  with  him  she  is  always  quarrel- 
ling. It  will  be  too  bad  if  she 
never  has  a  home  of  her  own  at  all, 
and  all  because  of  that  wicked  young 
man;  for  I  do  call  it  wicked  to 
change  your  mind,  nnder  certain 
circumstances.' 

'  Oh!  Mr.  Paget,  what  an  unex- 
pected pleasure/ exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  as  their  carriage  stopped  at 
the  gate  which  admitted  the  in- 
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Tited  party  into  the  groands  of  the 
rnlnea  castle  near  the  sea,  where 
the  pio-nio  was  to  be  held.  '  How 
came  yon  here?' 

*  I  had  an  invitation,  and  hearing 
from  the  doctor  whom  I  should 
meet  if  I  did  come,  I  accepted  it,' 
answered  the  young  rector  of 
Grangeham. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
party  he  had  originally  belonged,  for 
he  joined  himself  to  the  Mitfords, 
and  remained  with  them  the  chief 
part  of  the  day. 

Fred  Paget,  the  young  rector  of 
Grangeham,  whom  the  doctor  would 
only  call  '  our  muscular  parson  of 
Grao^eham,'  was  a  pleasant,  gentle- 
manlike young  man.  He  was  very 
good-looking  on  a  large  scale,  strong 
and  active ;  ne  wore  a  clerical  beard, 
soft  and  silky  enough  to  be  an  object 
of  envy  to  all  youthful  aspirants 
to  that  manly  ornament;  he  was 
an  earnest  parish  clergyman,  po- 
pular in  the  pulpit,  popular  at  the 
cricket-club,  popular  at  all  diocesan 
meetings,  patronized  by  the  village 
oracle,  the  doctor,  by  whom  he  was 
even  thought  worthy  of  Patty  Mit- 
ford,  and  with  whom  Fred  Paget 
was,  and  had  been  for  some  time, 
piuch  in  love. 

He  had  watched  her  now  for  four 
years  with  growing  affection;  he 
meant  to  be  sure  of  his  ground  be- 
fore he  took  the  leap.  Of  course 
he  had  known  every  circumstance 
of  her  former  lifiB—there  were  plenty 
of  people  to  give  him  that  informa- 
tion—he had  vmtched  her  at  her 
father's  death«bed,  he  had  seen  her 
daily  during  her  ill  health,  he  had 
constantly  seen  her  at  her  new 
home,  and  now  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  try  his  &te. 

The  dinner  was  spread  on  the 
grass  under  the  shadow  of  large 
elm-trees:  they  sat  down  upwards 
of  fifty  people.  There  were  some 
people  there  whom  every  one  knew, 
and  there  were  some  people  there 
whom  no  one  &eemed  to  know ;  but 
the  weather  was  Dekvourable,  and  the 
party  were  very  merry.  Every  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Mit^ 
ford,  agreed  they  had  never  seen 
)ier  in  better  looks  nor  in  better 
spirits.  Fred  Paget  felt  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  such  a  trea- 


sure must  be  secured  ere  some  one 
else  stepped  in,  and  won  his  prize. 

The  pio-nio  party,  after  dinner, 
sauntered  about  in  twos  and  threes, 
as  is  the  custom  at  pio-nics.  Some 
explored  the  ruins;  some  clambered 
about  the  rocks ;  some  searched  for 
wild  flowers  and  ferns;  and  some 
strolled  into  the  woods.  Of  the 
latter  number  were  Patty  and  Fred 
Paget  He  had  succeeded  in  divid- 
ing her  from  the  remainder  of  the 
party;  the  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost,  it  might  soon  be  at  an  end. 
He  asked  her  quite  abruptly, '  could 
she  care  for  him?  Would  she 
share  with  him  her  old  home, 
Grangeham  Bectory?'  Before  she 
could  reply,  he  went  on  speaking. 
He  assured  her  his  affection  was  no 
hasty  thing;  he  had  known  her, 
watched  her,  loved  her  for  four 
years;  he  had  waited,  and  waited 
until  now;  she  knew  him  well,  just 
as  he  was,  but  she  could  not  know 
how  deeply  her  image  was  impressed 
upon  his  heart 

Patty's  heart  beat  quickly,  but 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  malce  an 
answer.  True,  it  did  not  take  her 
by  surprise,  for  she  had  for  some 
tune  felt  these  words  must  come 
from  Mr.  Paget  some  day. 

'Do  you  know  the  past?'  she 
said  slowly. 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  he  replied ; 
'  there  is  nothing  that  any  one  could 
tell  me  about  you  that  I  do  not  know. 
Oh,  Miss  Mitford,  I  have  given  you 
four  years'  faithful  service ;  I  wished 
for  you  tO|be  my  wife  since  that 
first  day  I  saw  you  at  your  mother's 
bed.  I  said  to  myself,  when  your 
father  died,  the  love  of  such  a 
daughter  is  worth  any  pains  in  the 
winning,  and  I  have  nursed  my 
hope  ever  since.  Grangeham  is  un- 
changed :  I  wished  you  to  return  to 
your  home  as  you  left  it,  only  in- 
stead of  being]unhappy,  come  back  as 
happy  as  human  love  can  make  you.' 

P&tty  gave  no  answer. 

He  nlaced  his  arm  on  hers  and 
stopped  her,  then  looking  into  her 
face  ne  said— 

'  Miss  Mitford,  these  words  of  mine 
cannot  have  surprised  you;  I  want 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  will  give 
me  your  heart  at  Grangeham  as  well 
as^our  presence.' 

a  o  a 
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Fatly  reached  her  hand  to  him, 
and  laid  it  in  his,  and  he  Tras  quite 
content 

'Does  the  doctor  know  this?* 
were  Patty's  first  woids. 

'  He  met  me  at  the  station  this 
morning,  and  said,  "  God  speed,  old 
fellow/'  I  read  in  his  &oe  that  he 
guessed  my  errand.' 

There  was  much  to  be  told.  Patty 
related  the  whole  course  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  St  George;  she 
spoke  of  it  fiilly,  as  she  had  never 
been  able  to  speak  of  it  before,  but 
she  owned  that  the  last  sparks  of 
feeling  towards  him  had  died  out, 
when  she  read  in  the  paper  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  marriage,  a  year 
ago,  to  Lady  Victoria  Powyss. 

They  sauntered  on  unconsciously 
for  some  time,  untdl  they  emerged 
from  the  wood  and  found  them- 
aelves  not  fiur  distant  from  the  elm- 
trees,  where  the  whole  party  had 
dined. 

'It  is  getting  late,'  exclaimed 
Patty,  awi£ing  to  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  been  absent  from  her 
mother  upwards  of  two  hours ;  '  I 
wonder  wnere  mamma  is  ?  Bo  you 
know,  I  think  if  you  will  go  and 
find  her,  and  bring  her  here,  I  will 
wait  on  this  fieat  till  you  return. 
You  have  said  so  much  these  two 
hours,  I  should  like  to  reflect  upon 
it,  whilst  you  are  away.' 

Fred  Paget  had  secured  his  trea- 
sure ;  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  he 
had  now  obtained  the  last  crowning 
ornament  to  take  to  Grangeham, 
and  make  his  home  a  perfect  para- 
dise on  earth ;  he  turned  away  with 
buoyant  step  to  seek  Mrs.  Mitford, 
and  impart  to  her  his  news ;  he  felt 
no  fear  as  to  the  reception  he  should 
meet  from  her.  Patty  ^>rafl  cahnly, 
quietly  happy,-~her  heart  was  at 
rest;  she  was  thoroughly  attached 
to  Fred  Paget,  thoroughly  at  her 
ease  with  him.  The  seat  where  he 
had  left  her  was  in  a  quiet  spot 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  trees, 
and  looking  out  from  the  top  of  the 
cli£Es  on  to  the  open  blue  sea.  She 
heard  the  hum  of  Yoioes,  and  the 
sound  of  laughter  in  the  distance, 
but  they  did  not  approach  her; 
nothing  interrupted  the  'pleasant 
current  of  her  thoughts,  except  the 
Yoices  of  birds,  crickets,  and  the 


numbers  of  young  hares  andrabUts 
that  gambolled  about,  enjoying  the 
decliningl  day.  One  young  girlish- 
looking  figure  was  walking  dose  to 
the  cliff  edge  intent  on  wild  flowen, 
but  she  was  at  least  twenfy  yards 
from  her,  and  never  even  ruiBed  her 
eyes  from  the  ground  where  she  was 
walking.  A  man  who  appeared  to 
be  a  coastguard,  walked  past,  and 
addressed  the  yonn^  lady;  Patty 
thought  he  was  warning  her  not  to 
walk  so  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff; 
the  girl  looked  up  and  thanked  him, 
and  Patty  distmguished  a  fiuse, 
gentle,  flur,  and  quiet,  one  that 
seemed  to  have  been  fandliar  to  her 
in  her  dreams.  She  did  not  task  her 
memory  as  to  where  she  had  seen 
the  face  before,  and  the  two  figures 
passed  out  of  her  sight 

Engaged  to  be  married!  Pledged 
to  share  his  home,  and  give  her  love 
to  another,  and  that  one  not  Henry 
St  George!  It  seemed  struige, 
when  she  recalled  the  feelings  of 
six  years  ago.  She  repeated  to  her* 
self  the  two  names,  Henry  St 
George,  Fred  Paget,  to  hear  which 
made  most  music  to  her  ears,— tiw 
latter  undoubtedly;  and  had  the 
two  been  standing  before  her,  for 
her  to  make  her  choice,  unto  which 
she  would  belong  for  life,  it  was  to 
Fred  Paget  without  doubt  she  would 
turn,— he  would  shield  her,  guide 
her-^and  Patty  thought  she  often 
required  guidance),  and  tenderly 
care  for  her  through  life.  In  tiM 
happy  oonsoiousnefis  of  tiiat  feeling, 
Pat^felt  charitable  toaU,  and  mora 
gently  towards  St.  George  than  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  feel  for  long. 

She  was  dreamily  enjoying  these 
reflections  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  loud  scream^  a  scream  of  danger 
and  alarm,  followed  by  a  feinter  one. 
Patty  jumped  up,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  scene  from  whence  she 
had  heard  the  screams  proceed. 
She  ran  about  twenty  yards  from 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  to  a 
lonely  spot  where  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  was  BO  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  underwood  that  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  where  the  steep 
descent  of  the  diff  oommenoed. 

It  was  an  awftd  moment  ibr 
Patty.  The  young  lady  had  not 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  coaslgaani : 
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she  had  wandered  from  the  footpath 
on  to  the  close  underwood,  in  her 
anxiety  to  secore  some  wild  flower, 
had  missed  her  footing,  and  had 
&llen  some  way  down  the  steep 
cliff.  She  was  hanging,  as  it  were, 
in  mid-air,  quite  alive  to  the  danger 
oC  her  poisition,  clinging  on  to  the 
branches  of  a  bnsh  of  wild  broom, 
her  only  support  and  bar  against 
Hailing  down  the  steep  precipice  into 
the  sea,  which  was  dashmg  and 
roaring  against  the  rock,  some  thirty 
feet  below  her. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  and  no 
help  was  at  hand;  Patty  looked 
Tainly  around  for  some  of  those 
Toices  whose  laughter  she  had  heard 
in  the  distance. 

'Save  me,  save  me !  Oh!  Henry, 
Fm  dying, Ming.  Henryl  Henry  1* 
cried  the  poor  girL 

Her  Yoice  thnlled  through  Patty's 
whole  frame. 

'Hold  fasti'  she  called  out;  'I 
can  help  you,— don*t  be  alarmed,  ~ 
hold  fast,  and  you  are  safe  T 

'  I  cannot,'  called  out  the  girl ; '  I 
feel  Ihe  root  shaking.  I  haye  no 
hold  lor  my  feet.'  But  the  human 
Toioe  gave  her  courage,  and  she 
made  a  firesh  effort  to  cling  to  the 
rock,  and  not  hang  her  full  weight 
on  the  bush. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
them,  the  thoughts  flashed  through 
Patty's  mind—'  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  save  her:  I  shall  perish  in 
the  attempt,  and  I  am  yeiy  dear  to 
some  one,— ehe,  too,  is  precious  to 
some  Henry.'  Patty's  resolve  was 
taken :  she  looked  around  for  some 
means  of  deliverance,— nothing  was 
at  hand.  She  must  let  something 
down  for  the  girl  to  cling  to,— what 
could  it  be?  Her  flimsy  dress  and 
light  shawl  were  useless. 

Another  scream  from  the  girl,— 
'  I  am  Ming— I  camiot  hold  out 
any  longer  I' 

'For  God's  sake,  one  minute 
more  1'  exclaimed  Patty. 

She  had  pulled  off  her  crinoline, 
and  the  strong  white  petticoat  above 
it,  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
loop  the  calico  petticoat  into  the 
crinoline,  and  let  it  down  to  the 
place  where  the  girl  was  clinging 
on ;  she  raised  one  hand  careftdly, 
but  she  could  not  catch  the  crino- 


lin&  Patty  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  grasped  firmly  with  her 
left  arm  a  young  tree,  and  held  the 
calico  petticoat  with  her  right  hand 
as  carefully  as  she  could ;  her  only 
8ui>port  was  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to 
which  she  clung,  and  the  help  it 
was  to  her,  in  pressing  her  knees 
into  the  ground. 

Neither  uttered  one  word ;  both 
realized  the  peril  of  the  girl's  loosen- 
ing her  hold  of  the  broom  for  the 
impromptu  ladder  Patty  had  de- 
vised; she  did  it  carefully,  first 
with  one  hand  and  then  with  ttie 
other,  and  as  she  finally  left  hold  of 
the  broom,  a  stone  loosened  and  the 
roots  of  the  bush  gave  way.  Had  it 
occurred  one  moment  sooner,  the 
young  girl  would  have  been  dashed 
to  atoms  on  the  projecting  rocks,  or 
had  she  escaped  from  them  she 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  seething  waters  beneath.  In 
moving  her  hold,  she  found  a  slight 
rest  for  her  feet,  which  helped  to 
support  her. 

The  two  young  gurls  hung  be- 
tween life  and  death ;  each  moment 
seemed  an  hour;  neither  of  them 
ventured  to  move,  not  even  to 
scream  for  help:  the  crinoline 
ladder  was  so  slight  they  dreaded 
each  moment  that  it  might  give 
way.  It  was  fruitless  Patty's  at- 
tempting to  drag  up  the  other  girl 
from  her  dangerous  position;  all 
she  could  do  was  by  sizetching  her 
own  arm  to  its  ftiUest  extent,  to  lend 
her  some  support,  and  ardently  to 
long  that  some  help  would  come. 

They  were  in  their  perilous  posi- 
tion about  three  minutes,  but  each 
second  seemed  a  minute,  each  mi- 
nute ai)peared  an  hour.  With  every 
nerve  in  full  tension,  they  heard 
each  sound  with  painful  distanct- 
ness- the  voices  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  summer  insects,  the  chirping  of 
the  grasshopper,  the  sound  of  numan 
mirth  receding  from  them,  so  close 
to  them  and  yet  so  unconscious  of 
their  agony— the  very  ticking  of 
their  own  watches,  which  told  how 
each  second  fled  away,  and  warned 
how  each  second  might  be  the  last ; 
above  all  was  the  angry  splash  of 
the  coming  tide,  which  seoned  to 
them  to  say  with  each  returning 
wave,  'How  soon,  how  soon  shall 
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x^e  bear  yon  away  to  an  nnTisited 
grave  ?'  Patty  might  save  herself, 
perhaps  :  if  their  ladder  broke  there 
was  no  nope  for  the  unfortunate 
girl  below  her. 

At  last  Patty  thought  she  heard 
approaching  footsteps,  but  tbcy 
came  from  both  sides.  '  I  am  losing 
consciousness/  she  thought  with 
horror ;  *if  I  do,  we  shalljindeed  be 
lost.' 

Then  she  heard  a  dear  and  well- 
known  Yoice  —  '  Patty  1  Patty !' 
Bounded  in  her  ears.  She  tried  to 
answer,  but  the  sound  of  the  sea 
drowned  her  voice ;  she  heard  every 
movement  distinctly,  but  being  be- 
low the  level  of  the  footpath  she 
could  not  make  herself  heard.  The 
footsteps  came  near,  and  then  they 
recedea,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  to  know  that  help  was  so  near, 
and  yet  so  far  away.  She  recog- 
nized the  coastguard's  voice — 

'I  doubt  there's  been  an  acci- 
dent.' 

The  answer,  'Good  Heavens!— 
where?* 

'  About  here,'  answered  the  man. 
'  I  heard  screams,  and  there  was  a 
young  lady:  I  warned  her  off  the 
edge  a  little  time  past' 

'  Patty !'  exclaimed  Fred  Paget  in 
a  voice  of  horror. 

'  There  were  two  on  'em,'  said  the 
man,  searching  the  cliff  as  he  spoke, 
'  not  her  as  was  on  the  seat.* 

Patty  made  one  more  effort 
'Help!  Fred,'  she  cried,  and  the 
men  neard  her. 

They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
in  a  few  more  (seconds  they  disco- 
vered the  two  girls. 

Patty  was  almost  exhausted ;  she 
thought  her  arm  must  diop  from  its 
socket,  and  the  other  girl  still  dung, 
almost  unconscious,  to  the  crino- 
line tiiat  supported  her. 

They  were  saved  from  imminent 
death.  The  men  drew  them  care- 
fully to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
save  the  young  girl,  but  the  coast- 
guard was  at  home  among  these 
rocky  points,  and  at  last  he  laid  her 
on  safe  ground. 

Fred  clasped  Patty  in  his  arms, 
and  whispered, '  My  brave,  my  noble 
darling  1' 

•  Don't  say  anything  now,'   she 


whispered,  'I  don't  want  to  be  fool- 
ish.' 

She  was  very  tremuloas,  and  ihe 
sleeve  of  her  dress  was  stained  with 
the  blood  which  came  from  her 
strained  and  bruised  arm ;  but  eJie 
soon  rallied,  and  stooped  over  the 
form  of  the  poor  girl  who  was  laid 
on  the  grass.  The  gfrl  was  quite 
unconscious;  they  loosened  her 
dress  and  un&stened  her  boots :  Fred 
Paget  hurried  away  for  some  water, 
whilst  Patty  gently  raised  her  head. 
The  coastguard  drew  off  her  gloves. 
'  I  do  believe  she's  no  girl ;  shea 
a  married  woman.  Here's  a  wedding- 
ring  on  her  finger.  Poor  thing,  poor 
thing  I  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard 
with  her.' 

Patty  looked  into  the  small  deli- 
cate face  before  her,  lovely  in  its 
deadly  pallor,  half-concealed  by  the 
coils  of  flaxen  hair  which  had  escaped 
from  their  fiEustening  and  hung  about 
her,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  rescued 
from  death  her  rival— the  girl  who 
had  won  Henry  St  George  from 
her!  Patty  felt  it;  she  had  never 
before  met  ner  face  to  fiace,  but  she 
had  seen  her  photograph.  She  had 
dreamt  of  her,  thought  of  her  often ; 
often  pictured  to  herself  her  first 
meeting  with  her  rival,  and  now  she 
knew  that  Lady  Victoria  St  George 
was  resting  on  her  knees,  and  saved 
by  her  from  an  awful  death. 

By  this  time  many  people  had 
collected  round  them,  and  tiiere 
were  inquiries  on  all  sides  who 
the  young  lady  was.  How  came 
she  to  be  alone?  Her  dress  and 
appearance  betokened  distinction, 
and  yet  no  one  claimed  acquaintance 
with  her. 

The  crowd  opened,  and  a  stately, 
elegant  lady  came  forward.  She 
said  in  a  composed  manner,  'Vic- 
toria, my  dear  Victoria,  are  you 
hurt?'  But  Victoria  made  no  reply. 
'  I  think,  my  lady,'  said  the  coast- 
guard—for Mrs.  St  George  was  the 
style  of  person  to  whom  the  title, 
my  lady,  seemed  naturally  to  apply 
— '  we  should  get  her  away  as  soon 
as  we  can.' 

*  The  carriage  must  be  waiting 
for  us,'  said  the  lady.  'Do  you 
think  she  is  much  hurt  ?' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  the  coastguard. 
*  She  owes  what  of  life  she  keeps  to 
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that  brave  miss  yonder— she  is  a 
brave  'un.' 

He  thought  suffioieDt  notice  was 
not  being  taken  of  Patty's  brave 
deeds. 

'  He  will  not  know  how  to  thank 
YOU  sufficiently/  said  the  lady,  and 
Patty  understood,  though  no  one 
else  knew  who  the '  he'  spoken  of  was. 

Lady  Victoria  was  laid  in  the 
carriage  waiting  outside  the  park 
for  them,  and  Patty  and  Fred  Paget 
got  in  with  her.  She  was  Btill  in- 
sensible; it  seemed  as  though  colour 
and  life  never  could  return  to  those 
pallid  cheeks. 

Mrs.  St.  George  heard  the  out- 
lines of  the  accident,  and  then  said, 
*  Victoria  always  was  devoted  to 
wild  flowers ;  my  dear  son,  her  hus- 
band, is  in  town  for  a  few  days ;  we 
were  staying  here  for  country  air  on 
Lady  Victoria's  account ;  it  will  be 
a  dreadful  blow  to  him.' 

It  was  on  Patty's  Ups  to  say, 
'  Does  he  love  her  so  very  dearly  ?' 
but  she  checked  herself. 

Patty  found  her  mother  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door  of  their  house 
where  the  carriage  stopped  to  put 
her  down.  Mrs.  St.  Qeorge  said  at 
parting,  'They  shall  thank  you 
themselves;  his  gratitude  to  you 
will  be  eternal.' 

Fred  went  with  the  carriage  to 
see  Lady  Victoria  to  her  house,  and 
to  telegraph  to  her  husband,  Henry 
St  George. 

Mrs.  Mitford  had  felt  tired,  and 
finding  that  her  daughter  had  left 
her  for  so  long,  she  had  quietly 
returned  home,  begging  another 
married  lady  to  bring  Patty  home 
with  her  party,  so  that  her  engage- 
ment to  Fred  Paget  and  the  subse- 
quent adventure  were  equally  un- 
known to  her. 

When  she  saw  a  grand  carriage 
stop  at  her  door,  and  a  powdered 
footman  himd  her  daughter  into  the 
house  in  the  miserable  state  in 
which  Patty  was,  she  was  greatly 
surprised,  and  overwhelmed  Patty 
with  questions,  whicb  Patty  was 
quite  unable  to  answer. 

'What  is  the  matter? — ^what  is 
that  blood  on  your  sleeve? — ^why 
are  you  so  pale?— and,  my  dearest 
child,  where  is  your  crinoline?'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mitford. 


*  Up  a  tree,  mamma,'  said  Patty, 
laughmg.  It  was  true,  for  it  was 
hanging  on  the  shrubs  on  the  cliE 
Patty  laughed  at  her  own  joke,  but 
the  excitement  of  the  afternoon  had 
been  too  much  even  for  her,  and 
she  alarmed  her  mother  by  ending 
in  a  hearty  flood  of  tears,  from  the 
midst  of  which  she  imparted  the 
events  of  the  last  few  hours. 

When  Fred  Paget  returned,  he 
found  Patty  lying  on  the  sofa;  she 
was  pale  and  quiet  She  wore  a 
loose  white  dressing-gown,  for  her 
arm  was  too  swollen  and  painful  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  a  dress ;  it  had 
been  bathed  and  bandaged,  and 
numerous  splinters  had  been  ex- 
tracted. 

Fred,  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover, 
thought,  often  as  he  had  admired 
her,  he  had  never  seen  her  so  lovely 
as  she  was  this  evening ;  it  was  well 
that  Mrs.  Mitford  found  she  was 
busily  engaged  upstairs,  and  left 
them  to  themselves,  for  there  was 
much  to  say ;  it  came  out  slowly  and 
by  degrees.  Patty  was  always  re- 
turning to  the  subject  of  young 
Lady  Victoria,  speculating  and  won- 
dering about  her. 

'I  don't  much  wonder  that  he 
forget  me  for  her,'  she  said  once, 
'she  has  such  a  sweet  look— so 
gentle.' 

*  I  do,'  replied  Fred ; '  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  when  people  are  in  a  - 
fainting  fit  they  generally  are  gentle.' 

'  Did  you  see  him  ?'  said  Pat^. 

'  No,  I  telegraphed  for  him;  I  did 
not  leave  her  until  the  doctor  came. 
He  said  she  was  not  seriously  hurt, 
only  suffering  from  the  dreadful 
shook.  She  had  spoken  to  that 
stately  lady,  they  said,  before  I 
came  away,  and  inquired  for  her 
husband.' 

'  She  seems  very  fond  of  him,' 
said  Patty. 

'  I  say,  Patty,  I  am  not  of  a  jea- 
lous turn,  but  I  shall  be  soon,  if  you 
go  on  so  about  theuL' 

Patty  turned  to  him  with  the 
frank  smile  and  the  clear,  open  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes  which  could  not 
harbour  deceit. 

*  No,  Fred,  you  need  not  be  jea- 
lous ;  with  him  it  was  novelty  and 
excitement,  with  you  it  is  real  affec- 
tion and  calm  satisfaction.    I  am  so 
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glad  everrihixig  has  ended  jnat  as  it 
has  done. 

'  I  think  we  have  heaped  ooals  of 
fire  on  his  head/  said  Fred. 

'  Don*t  say  that/  she  said ;  *  I  am 
too  content  with  the  world  to  have 
a  feeling  of  anger  towards  any  one. 
Beal  life  is  stranger  than  fiction ;  in 
a  novd  they  would  say  such  a  meet- 
ing as  this  was  improhable,  highly 
sensational.' 

Fred  laughed. 

'  Tou  neeid  not  abuse  Henry/ said 
Patty,  who  was  more  talkative  than 
usual ;  '  you  rather  owe  him  some- 
thing. When  I  was  engaged  to 
him  I  was  awfully  fond  of  slang, 
rather  fieut,  and  too  independent  I 
think  he  and  life  in  general  have 
sobered  me  somewhat' 

'  It  was  those  very  qualities  which 
made  you  plucky  enough  to  save 
life  in  the  way  you  did.' 

<  No,  Fred/  said  Fatly,  '  that  was 
courage  and  nerve ;  the  one  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other.' 

Patty  had  such  a  restless  night, 
that  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  rose,  and  went  out  on  to  the 
beach,  hoping  that  the  peace  of  the 
early  morning  might  soothe  and 
calm  her. 

If  any  one  interested  in  Patty's 
vicissitudes  is  unaware  how  nature 
looks  on  the  beach  at  any  time  be- 
tween dawn  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  recommend  them  this 
very  autumn  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  see  if  the  pure,  calm 
freshness  of  the  early  mom,  the  vast 
expanse  of  sand  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  as  yet  unmarked  by  human 
foot,  have  not  the  soothing,  invigo- 
rating influenoa  upon  them  which 
they  had  on  Ptmy  Mitford. 

She  bad  walked  until  she  was 
tired  before  she  seated  herself  on  the 
edge  of  an  upturned  fishing-boat, 
and  sat  gazing  into  the  sea,  scarcely 
framing  into  thoughts  her  intense 
thankfulness  that  she  was  as  she 
was,  and  not  buried  in  that  treach- 
erous deep,  calm  and  smiling  though 
it  now  was,  where  she  had  so  nearly 
been. 

Footsteps  were  approaching,  some 
sailor  she  supposed— they  stopped. 

'  Can  you  show  me  the  nearest 
turn  from  the  beach  to  the  George 
Hotel?'  said  a  voice— she  knew  it 


of  old.  She  rose  to  her  feet ;  Henry 
St  George  stood  before  her.  Be 
recognized  her,  and  looked  as  if  a 
thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet 

'  Patty !'  he  exclaimed ;  he  glanced 
at  her  bandaged  arm ;  '  they  saM  it 
was  a  Miss  Autford :  I  never  thought 
it  was  you.  Your  brave  deed  saved 
the  life  of  my  wife !' 

He  could  not  utter  words  of 
tiianks,  confused,  surprised,  over- 
powered as  he  was  by  the  sudden 


Patty  would  have  escaped  if  she 
could  have  done  so,  but  she  could 
not,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
composure  i^e  was  far  from  feeling. 

'  Gan  I  ever  thank  you  enough?* 
he  murmured,  for  the  silence  was 
embarrassing. 

'  Mr.  St  George,  I  would  rather 
not  receive  your  thanks — ^I  should 
have  done  the  same  for  any  one.  I 
hope  Lady  Victoria  is  bett^?' 

'  Better,  oh,  yes,  much  better, 
thank  you/  he  said,  hurriedly.  He 
stood  near  her,  as  if  he  could  neither 
move  away  nor  speak ;  the  silencd 
was  awkward  to  both. 

The  ease  of  manner  and  compo- 
sure St  George  had  prided  himself 
upon  seemed  quite  at  fault  Patty 
was  the  first  to  be  equal  to  tlM 
occasion. 

'  It  is  no  use  pretending  to  meet 
like  strangers/  she  said;  'I  hope 
your  wife  will  soon  be  better.  Pe^ 
haps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  one 
who  is  far  more  suited  to  me  than 
any  one  I  ever  knew  befora' 

*  Patty/  exchiimed  Henry,  *had 
there  been  any  prospect,  any  hope, 
I  should  never  have  given  you  up.' 

'  Hush !'  said  Patty,  proudly.  '  I 
was  only  a  child  then ;  I  thought 
love  stronger  than  ambition,  it  was 
a  child's  mistake.  I  am  vezy  glad 
things  are  as  they  are;  I  hope  your 
choice  is  as  fortunate  as  I  biow 
mine  to  be.' 

*  How  can  I  thank  youl  That 
you  of  all  people  should  have  perilled 
your  life  for  my  wife  I' 

Patty  smiled  her  old  sweet  snoile, 
which  once  had  had  power  to  bewitch 
him. 

'  It  was  my  revenge.  Even  you 
must  allow  I  had  a  right  to  some 
revenge.    Good-bye!* 


gbt  to  some 
She  reached 
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him  her  hand^  which  he  silently  old  doctor,  and  Master  Fred,  a  happy 

took.  group,  amongst  which  it  is  hard  to 

'  Fred  dear/  said  Patty  at  break-  say  which  is  most  content   with 

tot  the  same  morning,  *  mamma  and  things  as  they  ^  are  at  Qrangeham 

I  are  going  to  leave,  this  place  is  too  Bectory.    There*  is  happiness,  too, 

exciting  for  us.    I  really  can't  stand  in  the  house  in  town,  where  Lady 

80  many  coincidences  and  zencon-  Victoria  sits,  and  copies  letters  for 

tres.'  her  husband  bu^y   with   political 

If  there  are  any  in  this  nineteenth  pamphlets ;  but  Patty  is  the  first  to 

oentniy  who  still  cling  to  the  notion  own  that  the  free  country  life  whero 

of  loTing  once  and  for  ever,  which  her  lot  is  cast  is  more  suited  to  her, 

as  Mrs.  Poyser  aptly  said, '  must  for  with '  dear  Fred'  by  her  side,  than 

ever  be  like  tiie  hen  who  sits  brood-  the  duties  of  the  member^s  wife, 

ing  over  addled  eggs,'  let  them  pay  which  would  have  been  hers  had  she 

a  flying yisit to  Grangeham  Bectory;  filled  the  place  that  Lady  Victoria 

let  them  look  on  the  lawn  there,  and  now  occupies, 
see  Fred  Paget,  and  Mrs.  Fred,  the 


THE  OPEBA  BOX. 

'rpiS  the  Gretchen's  piteous  story 
X  That  I  hear  yet  do  not  hear. 
And  its  wailing,  warning  accents 

That  awake  nor  awe  nor  fear ; 
For  I  moTe  in  a  dream  Elysian, 

I  have  only  ear  and  sight 
For  a  voice  that  sweetens  music. 

And  a  face  that  brightens  b'ght 

It  came  with  the  curtain*s  rising, 

That  feuce  of  a  &ultless  mould. 
And  the  amber  drapery  glistened 

With  the  lustre  of  woven  gold. 
I  could  hear  a  silken  rustle, 

And  the  air  had  fragrant  grown, 
But  the  house  from  my  sight  had  faded. 

And  I  looked  on  that  fiSco  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  exotics 

That  blossom  the  Season  through. 
It  is  there,  a  rose  of  the  garden 

Fresh  from  the  winds  and  the  dew  ;— 
Fresh  as  a  &ce  that  follows 

The  hounds  up  a  rimy  hill, 
With  hair  blown  back  by  the  breezes 

That  seem  to  hve  in  it  still. 

So  fresh  and  rosy  and  dimpled— 

But,  oh  1  what  a  soul  there  lies. 
Melting  to  liquid  agate 

Those  wonumly  tender  eyes  I 
How  it  quickens  under  the  music 

As  if  at  a  breath  divine. 
And  the  ripening  lips  disparted 

Drink  in  the  sound  hke  wine ! 
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Pafisioiiuie  sense  of  eDJoymcnt, 

Abfiolate  lull  of  delight — 
They  are  hers  as  the  sorrowful  story 

Awakens  her  heart  to-night; 
And  those  strains  deUciously  tender 

Hold  her  in  mute  suspense. 
Delighting  each  quick  perception, 

Begaling  each  subtle  sense. 

Biyer-like,  slowly  and  broadly 

The  music  dreamily  flows, 
And  the  tale  of  sin  and  repentance 

Draws  to  its  terrible  dose : 
And  she  listens,  wrapt  and  musing, 

Till  stirr'd  by  some  happy  thought, 
Some  phrase  of  silvery  sweetness. 

Some  cadence  airily  wrought 

The  music  surges  and  ceases 

As  the  sea  when  the  wind  is  spent. 
And  the  blue  of  heayen  brightens 

Through  cloudy  fissure  and  rent 
It  ceases  and  all  is  over. 

The  box  is  empty  and  cold, — 
And  the  amber  drapery  deadens 

To  satin  that  has  been  gold. 

W.  S. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PINK  MAY. 

WHITE  as  the  white  moon  o'er  the  Latmos  hill 
That  watched  Endymion  in  his  rosy  sleep,  . 
The  silvery  May— in  every  petal  pure 
As  star-formed  snows  that  crest  the  mountain-peak 
Of  Ossa,  looking  to  the  rising  sun- 
Watched  for  the  opening  of  the  Bose  of  June. 
His  young  eyes,  closed  beneath  their  mossy  fringe. 
Not  yet  with  glowing  beauty  flushed  the  world : 
Not  yet  those  lips,  that  breathed  the  breath  of  sleep. 
Sent  forth  the  sweets  which  are  the  songs  of  flowers. 
So,  gazing  on  the  earth-bom  where  he  lay 
In  that  shrined  beauty  which  betrays  how  &ir 
The  inner  spirit  worthy  such  a  shrine. 
The  May-thorn,  drooping  all  her  crescent  boughs, 
Unto  the  Sun-god  offered  up  her  prayer : — 
'  Lift,  Sira,  lift  those  lids  of  mossy  fringe. 
And  send  thine  arrowy  beams  across  those  eyes  I 
(jome  with  thy  light  that,  like  a  racing  steed, 
Shall  chsse  the  slumbers  of  my  Bose  of  June ! 
Gome  with  thy  hoof  of  fire,  and  strike  the  ground 
Till  that  a  murmuring  rivulet  shall  spring 
And  whisper  of  me  in  my  Eose's  ear 
That  I  may  see  his  beauty  ere  I  die  1' 

Then,  fiooding  all  the  heights  with  hues  of  mom. 
As  borne  on  Iris'  wings,  up  soared  the  Sun ; 
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And  a  red  ray,  that  tmderorept  his  lids. 

Woke  the  fail  Bose-Endymion.    Fall  he  turned. 

With  open  heart,  to.  greet  his  guardian  May. 

But,  like  the  moon,  no  more  the  white-starred  May 
Sent  out  a  silvery  thought  to  greet  her  Eose. 
Abashed  she  stood  before  the  lord  of  June, 
His  sudden  gaze  athwart  her  beauty  thrown 
Set  all  her  stars  aglow.    Quick  blush  on  blush 
Deep-dyed  her  petals  with  an  amaranth  tinge. 
Her  paler  sisters,  elder-bom,  who  ne'er 
Looked  on  the  glory  of  the  Bose  of  June, 
Die  in  their  whiteness.    But  she  lives  to  show 
How  more  than  beautiful  is  beauty's  self 
Bayed  in  the  tender  blush  which  seems  to  tell 
'  Pure  whiteness  is  but  hidden.'    Fair  are  they. 
And  keep  their  fiumess.    But  the  May,  last-bom. 
Bed  as  tne  Bose  blooms  ever  to  this  hour. 

EliBiUrOBA  L*  HEBVilT. 


THE  TJNIVEE8ITY  BOAT  BAOE. 


THEj  boating  men  at  Cambridge 
who  seven-and-thirty  years 
ago  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a 
challenge  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, to  row  them  a  friendly  eight- 
oared  match,  little  dreamt  that  they 
were  inaugurating  a  tournament 
which  in  a^  years  should  become 
one  of  the  great  sights  of  London — 
a  gala  day,  second  only  to  the  Epsom 
Derby,  established  half  a  century 
before.  Little  did  they  think  that 
the  University  boat-race  would  ever 
occupy  such  a  proud  position  in  the 
thoughts  of  Englishmen  as  to  be  for 
weeks  the  topic  of  conversation  from 
John  o'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End ; 
or  that  it  would  ever  cause  the 
dwellers  in  modem  Babylon  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
break&st  at  six,  that  they  might  be 
present  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
between  Putney  and  Mortlake  by 
half-past  seven,  on  a  March  morning, 
to  see  the  spectacle.  But  so  it  was ! 
The  blue  riband  of  the  water— be 
it  light,  or  be  it  dark— vies  with  the 
blue  riband  of  the  turf  for  popu- 
larity ;  but  whether  it  be  the  absence 
of  those  debasing  influences  which 
are  imavoidably  associated  with 
what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the 
national  pastime  of  Englishmen,  or 
whether  it  is  the  noble  sight  of 
eighteen  gallant  young  men— the 


flower  of  the  Universities— contend- 
ing (as  Mr.  Denman  happily  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  dinner  after  the  late 
race)  for  that  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  estimated  in  money  value, 
and  which  no  amount  of  money 
would  tempt  any  one  of  them  to  lose 
or  to  abandon — ^viz.  honour,  we 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  no 
other  contest  is  so  generally  looked 
up  to,  not  only  by  the  upper  classes 
but  even  by  the  masses,  as  the  im- 
personation of  all  that  is  manly,  of 
ail  that  is  honourable,  chivalrous, 
and  gentlemanlike  as  the  now  annual 
race  between  the  eight-oared  crews 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;— no  com- 
petition in  which,  after  it  is  brought 
to  an  issue,  we  can  with  so  much 
justice  say,  in  the  words  of  the  song 
written  for  the  occasion, 

*  Freely  ve  acknowIed^B  that  the  best  men  won.' 

The  Iron  Duke  is  related  to  have  - 
said  that  the  battles  of  the  world 
were  won  on  the  playgrounds  ot 
Eton ;  so  also  we  may  assume  that 
the  destinies  of  this  mighty  empire 
are  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
the  effects  which  these  and  similar 
contests  exercise  in  training  the 
characters  and  dispositions  of  our 
embryo  councillors,  law-givers,  and 
divines.    Long  may  they  prosper  I 

Before  entering  into  any  of  the 
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details  connected  with  the  race  of 
the  present  year  of  grace— 1866— it 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  give 
a  short  summary  of  the  contests 
from  their  yery  beginning. 

At  the  instance  of  Cambridge  the 
first  match  between  the  UniversitieB 
was  arranged  in  1839,  and  the  rival 
eights  met  on  the  loth  of  June.  The 
locality  selected  was  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  on  the  bosom  of  the 
silvery  Thames,  far  away  from  the 
smoke  and  din  of  London,  far  away 
from  flood  tides  and  ebb  tides,  tea 
away  from  Putney  or  Mortlake. 
Are  there  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  voyaged  by  water  from  the 
old  stone  bridge  at  Maidenhead  to 
the  charming  little  village  of  War- 
grave?  If  there  are,  we  would  ad- 
vise them  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
timity  of  visiting  the  finest  scenery 
— tilie  most  beautiful  combination 
of  wood  and  water,  which  abounds 
between  those  points.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  river, 
we  need  but  mention  Gliefden, 
Gookham,  Marlow,  Hurley,  Med- 
menham,  Hambledon,  Bemenham, 
and  Henley.  It  was  at  the  last- 
mentioned  town  that  the  pioneer  of 
the  three-and-twenty  matches  which 
have  now  been  rowed  came  off — 
Henley,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
reach  of  water  and  for  the  regatta 
which  is  yearly  held  there.  It  may 
perhaps  seem  strange,  but  although 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity crews  have  more  than  once  com- 
peted against  one  another  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  yet  on  one 
occasion  only,  and  that  the  first,  was 
the  race  between  the  Universities 
rowed  at  Henley  as  a  match. 

The  present  regatta  course  ex- 
tends, against  stream,  from  the 
island  below  Fawley  Court  to 
Henley  Bridge— rather  more  than  a 
mile ;  but  this  distance  was  not  con- 
sidered long  enough,  and  the  two 
boats  started  jost  above  Hambledon 
lock,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lower 
down  the  river,  and  rowed  up-stream 
to  the  bridge,  in  the  presence  of  a 
goodly  number  of  University  men. 
The  Oxford  crew  had  the  best  of 
the  race  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  course,  and  won  their  maiden 
victory  by  several  boats'  lengths. 
There  now  came  an  interval  of  seven 


years,  the  second  match  haying  beoi 
rowed  in  the  month  of  June,  1836. 
On  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  race  took  place  in  London 
(the  course  being  from  Westaninster 
to  Putney),  and  Cambridge  gained 
her  first  match.    The  seoond  race 
on  metropolitan  waters  was  rowed 
in  1839,  three  years  subsequently, 
and  Cambridge  again  won  easily. 
In  the  succeeding  year  another  suc- 
cess fell  to  the  shue  of  Cambridge, 
but     it    was    dearly    bought,    a 
most  determined  straggle  taking 
place  over  the  whole  distance,  and 
the  victory  being  only  gained  at  the 
close  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
In  1841  Cambridge  were  for  the 
fourth -successive  time  the  winners; 
but  Oxford  scored  her  seoond  victory 
in  1843.    After  another  interval  of 
three  years  a  match  was  rowed  in 
1845  and  was  won  by  Oambndge, 
this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  present  course — ^from  Putney  to 
Mortlake— was   the  arena  of  the 
strife.     In  1846  Cambridge  again 
won  a  capital  race  by  two  lengths, 
and  on  this  occasion  both  crews  used 
outrigged  eights.     Once  more  the 
customary  gap  of  three  years  inte^ 
vened,  the  next  contest  taking  place 
in  1849,  but»  as  if  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  two  matches  were  rowed 
in  that  year.    The  first  was  won  by 
Cambridge,  but  the  second — ^which 
was  decided  in  December— termi- 
nated in  a  foul,  which  was  adjudged 
against  Cambridge.     Ten  races  in 
all  had  up  to  this  time  beoi  rowed, 
out  of  which  Cambridge  had  been 
successful  seven  times  and  Oxford 
three.    After  this  there  was  no  con- 
test until  185a,  when  Oxford  won, 
and  repeated  her  victory  in  1854— 
1853  having  passed  without  a  match. 
Another   mterval  ekpsed  until 
iSsd—since  which  time  tne  race  has 
been  an  annual  one-— when  Gam- 
bridge  won  by  a  length  or  there- 
abouts after  a  close  contest    The 
following  year  witnessed  the  sucoess 
of  Oxford,  and  1858  that  of  Gam- 
bridge.    In  1859  the  weather  was 
most  unpropitious,  and  the  water  so 
rough  that  the  Cambridge  crew,  who 
were  strong  fiAvouriteSy  sank  just 
above  Barnes   Bridge,   tiieir  boat 
filling  under  them  from  the  waves, 
which  incessantly  broke  over  hex; 
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but  th^y  were  astern  at  the  tima 
A  splendid  match  took    place  in 
1 860,  and  after  a  neck-and-neck  race 
np  to  Ghiswick,  Cambridge  managed 
to  win  by  a  length  and  a  half:  this 
Tras  her  last  victory   up   to   the 
present  day.    The  easy  successes  of 
Oxford  in  1861,   1862,  1863,  and 
1 864  are  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  the 
splendid  match  of  1865,  remarkable 
for  the  long  lead  which  Cambridge 
acquired  at  one  portion  of  the  race^ 
only,    however,    to    be  ultimately 
rowed  down  by  Oxford,  is  still  fresh 
in  our  memories.    When  the  match 
of  i86|  had  been  decided,  twenty 
races  had  been  rowed,  out  of  which 
Cambridge  had  won  ten  and  Oxford 
ten,  and  if  to  the  latter  are  added 
the  victories  of  1864  and  1865  it  will 
be    found   that    Oxford   was  two 
matches  ahead  of  the  sister  Univer- 
sity.   This  brings  us  down  to  the 
present   contest,    which,  although 
scarcely  so  remarkable  in  its  features 
as  its  predecessor,  was  yet  for  many 
reasons  a  more  brilliant  and  me- 
morable affair. 

For  weeks  preceding  the  24th  ot 
March,  on  which  morning  it  was 
settled  that  the  race  should  this  year 
be  rowed,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
crewsand  their  doings  was  unusually 
great,anditoulminatedontheappear- 
anoe  of  the  two  eights  on  the  London 
liver.     It  was  generally  reported 
that  Oxford  had  a  stronger  ana  more 
dangerous  crew  than  any  they  had 
sent  up  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  raw  material  was  of  the  very 
best,  but  it  certainly  was  not  made 
the  most  of;  and  although  when  in 
training  on  the  Isis  in  their  heavy 
tub-boat  there  was  every  promise  of 
their  coming  to  the  poet  a  splendid 
and  almost  invincible  eight,  yet, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  change 
from  the  heavy  to  the  light  boat,  or 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  their  great  coach,  Mr. 
George  Morrison,  to  whose  counsels 
of  late  years  they  have  owed  so 
much,  it  is  indisputable  that  they 
became,  if  anythmg,  worse,  instead 
of  gutting  better,  the  improvement 
they  had  in  previous  years  made 
aft^  their  appearance  in  town  hav- 
ing been  as  rapid  as  it  was  marked. 
The  Gambridge  crew,  on  the  other 


hand,  were  said'to  be  veiy  inferior—- 
in  fact,  not  up  to  the  calibre  of  their 
predecessors;  and  if  such  had  been 
the  case  it  would  not  have  required 
much  discernment  to  discover  that 
they  had  no  chance  in  the  race. 
Owiog  to  these  rumours,  and  like- 
wise to  the  repeated  changes  made 
in  the  crew  even  up  to  the  eve  of 
their  departure  from  Cambridge,  the 
Oxonians  were  strong  favourites, 
but  the  result  proved  that  there 
were  no  good  grounds  for  jumping 
to  such  a  hasty  conclusion. 

The  Cambridge  crew,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  were  the  first  to 
arrive  at  Putney,  and  they  repaired, 
as  is  their  wont,  to  Mrs.  Baker's, 
the  Star  and  Garter — where   tbey 
are  always  looked  after  with  the 
greatest  care  and   attention  — on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  March:  the 
same  afternoon  they  went  afloat  for 
the  first  time,  and  after  paddling  up 
to    Mortlake,   rowed    the    course 
throughout  on  the  ebb,  giving  con- 
siderable satisfiEustion  to  the  lookers- 
on.  On  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
they  took  to  their   boat   between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  rowed 
all  the  way  from  the  aqueduct  at 
Putney,  to  Mortlake  at  racing  pace. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Oxford  crew 
arrived  at  the  White  Lion  hotel, 
their  usual  quarters ;  but  by  reason 
of  their  boat  not  making  its  appear- 
ance until  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
they  were  unabletodo  more  than  pidl 
steadily  up  to  Chiswick  Eyot  and 
back  again.    The  water  at  tiie  time 
was  very  rough,  especially  in  the 
Putney  Beach,  as  the  wind  met  the 
ebb  tide  and  raised  a  heavy  surf,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  every  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  they  first 
went  afloat,  they  appeared  so  en- 
tirely at  sea  that  a  great  number  of 
the  spectators  were  at  once   pre- 
judiced against  them,  and  certainly 
they  did  not  present  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  The  attendance 
of  lookers-on  gradually  increased 
day  by  day,  a  large  troop  of  horsemen 
regularly  accompanying  the  crews 
during  tiieir  practice,  to  say  nothing 
of  foot  passengers,  of  whom  there 
were  droves ;  but  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding the  morning  of  the  race  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  regatta 
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day,  especially  towards  the  after* 
noon.  In  the  morning  the  Oxford 
eight  rowed  seyeral  short  trials  with 
a  picked  crew  of  watermen,  on  the 
eho,  and  in  each  spin  had  the  hest 
of  the  struggle  before  they  had  gone 
far.  Soon  after  four  o'clock  an 
enormous  concourse  of  spectators 
assembled  on  the  tow-path  at  Putney 
in  anticipation  of  seeing  the  Gam- 
bridge  men  row  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
race  with  a  twelve-oared  crew  of 
the  London  Bowing  Club,  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  seeing  the  Oxford 
crew  row  three  or  four  spurts  with 
a  Kingston  eight  shortly  before  five 
o'clock,  after  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Cantabs  embarked  from 
Simmon's  yard,  and  with  the  twelve, 
went  to  the  aqueduct  to  start  After 
several  brief  essays,  the  two  crews 
tomod  round  off  Graven  Gottage 
and  paddled  back  to  their  respective 
boat-yards.  In  consequence  of  the 
Oxford  crew  starting  at  a  steady, 
well-defined  stroke  when  practising 
with  the  ECingston  eight,  and  on 
account  of  Gambridge  going  off  at  a 
very  rapid  pace  when  rowing  the 
London  twelve-oar,  the  majorily  of 
the  lookers-on  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  Gambridge  was  the  better 
crew;  but  although  their  rowing 
was  much  the  neatest,  and  the  men 
were  better  together  than  their  op- 
ponents, there  was  a  strong  everlast- 
mg  sortof  long  drag  about  the  Oxford 
crew  that  could  not  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  boating  men,  although 
the  uninitiated  overlooked  it,  and 
paid  more  heed  to  superficial  ap- 
pearances. 

Friday —the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  race— was,  as  is  usual, 
devoted  to  practising  starts,  the 
accepted  rule  being  not  to  allow  any 
haxd  work  to  be  done  so  shorti  v  be- 
fore the  match,  but  to  give  the  body 
rest,  and  to  afford  the  men  the  op- 
portunity of  gathering  up  their 
strength  for  the  efforts  of  the  mor- 
row, which  would  be  sure  to  tax 
their  powers  and  endurance  to  the 
uttermost  It  had  become  generally 
known  that  in  consequence  of  the 
westerly  wind  the  neap  tide  could 
not  be  depended  upon  alter  a  quarter 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
the  men  sbouUL  bo  ailaat  by  half- 


past  seven.  Preparations  irare  ac- 
oordingly  made  for  retiring  to  rest 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and 
breakfjBsts  were  ordered  for  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  aspect  of  affurs  was  l>y  no 
means  promising,  for  as  the  evening 
drew  in,  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  driving 
rain,  and  fears  were  expressed  that 
if  daybreak  did  not  usher  in  a  lull 
to  this  war  of  the  elements,  one  or 
both  crews  might  fare  badly,  and 
perhaps  afford  a  repetition  of  the 
memorable  sight  in  1859,  when  the 
Gambridge  boat  disappeared  under 
the  feet  of  her  gallant  crew;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  should 
such  a  contretemps  occur,  Oxford  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
likely  sufferer,  as  she  had  the  smaller 
boat  of  the  twain,  and  the  heavier 
crew. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
24th  March,  broke  fine  and  clear 
after  the  storm,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brilliantly,  but  after  a 
while  violet-tinted  clouds  made  their 
unwelcome  appearance  in  the  sky, 
although  the  downfall  which  they 
heralded  providentially  held  off 
until  the  afternoon,  and  allowed  the 
multitudes  which  thronged  the 
shores  of  the  river  to  disperse,  every 
one  his  own  way,  with  twofold  feel- 
ings of  congratulation:— first,  be- 
cause they  had  seen  a  magnificent 
race,  which  fully  recompensed  them 
for  tiiieir  early  rising,  and  which  they 
would  have  been  sorry  to  have 
missed ;  and  secondly,  because  they 
had  been  vouchsafed  fair  weather 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle. 
On  our  arrival  at  Putney  shortly 
after  seven  o'clock,  the  first  tiling 
that  struck  our  att^tion  was  tiie 
line  of  barges  moored  off  the  Star 
and  Garter,  to  which  the  steam- 
boats had  to  make  fast  in  order  to 
prevent  the  crews  being  inconomoded 
and  endangered  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  Some  distance  above  the 
tier  of  barges  which  stretched  across 
the  river,  two  lighters  were  moored 
for  the  competing  eights  to  start 
from ;  and  by  requiring  the  steameis 
to  make  fEist  well  astern  of  them^ 
the  crews  were  enabled  to  have  a 
fair  and  satis&ctory  start.  The 
plan  was  ably  cairiod  out  by  the 
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ThamfiB  Coiifieryancj  Board,  and 
afforded  imqaalified  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  It  was  a  good 
thought,  but  originated,  if  we  are 
not  mis^ken,  with  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  tiie  aquatic  world,  al- 
though now  past  taking  an  active 
I)art  in  the  sport  himself.  Crowds 
of  spectators  had  collected  at  Putney, 
Hammersmith,  Barnes,  and  Mort- 
lake,  and  there  was  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  ladies,  considering  the  un- 
earthly hour  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  astir. 

Shortly  after  half- past  seven 
o'clock  the  crews  wended  their  way 
down  to  their  boathouses,  and  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  great  cheering,  to 
embark.  The  Cambridge  crew  were 
first  afloat,  but  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  Oxford,  who,  as 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  had 
won  the  choice  of  station,  aad  took 
the  Middlesex  side,  the  Cambridge 
boat  being  just  outside  them,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  where  the  tail  of  the 
neap  flood  tide  was  slowly  making 
upwards.  As  a  rule  the  Fulham 
station  is  the  best,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Cambridge  men  had  not  as  good 
a  position  as  their  opponents,  even 
if  not  a  better  one,  because  the  tide 
was  flowing  fastw  in  mid-stream 
than  along  shore,  and  l^e  breeze 
which  blew  across  the  river  from 
Putney  raided  a  disagreeable  surf 
under  the  Middlesex  bank,  of  which 
Oxford  had  the  benefit,  whilst  Oun- 
bridge,  by  their  windward  station, 
escaped  it;  and  provided  Oxford 
were  unable  to  clear  their  adver- 
saries before  crossing  the  water  in 
Crab-Tree  Beach,  of  which  there  was 
little  or  no  chance,  Cambridge  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
under  the  lee  of  the  tow-path  bank 
until  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Chis- 
wick  Eyot ;  so  that  the  outer  posi- 
tion, as  it  happened,  was  by  no 
means  the  worst  The  delay  at  the 
starting-point  waa  of  the  briefest 
possiNe  duration,  for  directly  the 
txxtts  got  into  position,  the  crews 

gulled  off  their  blue  jackets,  and 
eld  themselves  in  readiness  to  go 
directly  the  starter  gave  them  l£e 
signal,  which  he  did  about  ten  or 
twelvo  minutes   to  eight  o'clock. 


The  Oxford  crew  had  rather  the 
best  of  the  start,  and  immediately 
led  by  six  or  seven  feet ;  but  Cam- 
bridge, true  to  her  traditions,  soon 
made  up  her  lost  ground,  and  was 
alongside  Oxford  in  a  very   few 
strokes.    On  they  went  up  the  first 
reach,  neither  crew  having  any  per- 
ceptible advantage,  the  Cambridge 
coxswain  keeping  his  boat  out  veiy 
wide  as  he  made  for  the  first  bend 
in  the  river;  the  Oxonian,  on  the 
contrary,  steering   close  in  under 
the  bank.    So  they  passed  Craven 
Cottage,  still  level;  but  after  turn- 
ing  the   corner*  the  bow  of  the 
Cambridge    boat    slowly    showed 
ahead,  and  off  the  wharf  opposite 
Fisher's   Bridge   was,    perhaps,   a 
quarter  of  a  length  in  front    This 
lead  was  maintained  by  Cambridge 
whilst  crossing  the  water  in  Ciab- 
Tree  Beach,  until  just  before  arriv- 
ing at   the   bend  below   Messrs. 
Cowan's     factory,    when     Oxford 
steadily    overhauled    the    leading 
boat;   and   previously  to   coming 
abreast  of  tne  soap-works   wharf 
the  two  eights  were  again  on  even 
terms,  the  excitement  of  the  mul- 
titudes at  Hammersmith  ]  becoming 
intense  as  the  two  crews  were  dis- 
cerned making  for  the  bridge,  oar 
and  oar.    From  the  soap-works  to 
the   Suspension-bridge    the   Ox- 
bridge crew  once  more  improved 
their  position,  and  having  the  inside 
of  the  bend  again  showed  in  front, 
making  such  good  use  of  their  time 
and  opportunify  that  they  passed 
through   the   centre  span   of  the 
bridge— on  which  the  spectators  had 
occupied  every  available  square  inch, 
chains   included— with   a   lead   of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  length, 
the  Oxford  boat  being  just  outside 
them  on  their  starboard  quarter. 
The  selection  of  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  by  the  Cambridge  coxswain 
can    hardly   be    regarded     as    a 
prudent  step,  because  he  was  keep- 
mg  his  boat  out  in  rougher  water 
than  was   necessary;   whereas  by 
taking  the  Surrey  arch  he  would 
have    cultivated    smoother    water 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bank,  and 
would   have  been,    comparatively 
speaking,  out  of  the  wind.    Directly 
after  clearing  the  bridge,   Oxford 
commenced  to  gain  (as  was  pre- 
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cisely  the  case  last  year),  and  onoe 
more  drew  up  alongside  Cambridge^ 
about  a  ooiU)le  of  hundred  yards 
above  it  The  race  now  seemed 
about  to  commence  afresh,  for  al- 
though the  same  relative  positions 
were  maintained  as  &r  as  the  Doves, 
yet  on  turning  the  bend  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  oil  mills  and 
waterworks,  Cambridge,  on  the  in- 
side, again  forged  ahead  and  led  by 
a  quarter  of  a  length,  although 
Oxford  was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
As  the  crews  entered  Oomey  Beach, 
the  water  became  very  rough,  the 
foul  wind  raising  a  considerable 
surf,  and  neither  of  the  boats  ap- 
peared to  make  particularly  good 
weather  of  it  At  the  bottom  of 
Chiswick  Eyot  Oxford,  not  to  be 
denied,  again  came  up  level  with 
Cambridge,  and  the  race  was  as  ex- 
citing as  ever.  Last  year  Chiswick 
church  was  the  landmark  off  which 
the  match  came  to  a  crisis,  the  long 
steady  pulling  of  Oxford  rowing 
Cambridge  down  just  after  passing 
the  top  of  the  Eyot  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  there  was  but 
little  to  choose  between  the  crews 
as  they  passed  the  church;  and  al- 
though the  Cambridge  men  were 
kept  too  close  into  the  bay  on  the 
Surrey  side,  yet  as  they  turned  the 
comer  opposite  the  white  cottage, 
and  entered  Barnes  Beach,  they 
were  positively  a  quarter  of  a  length 
in  front.  At  this  critical  juncture 
a  danger  of  no  small  magnitude 
loomed  ahead,  in  the  form  of  an 
unwieldy  saihng- barge  reaching 
athwart  the  course  of  the  two 
racing  boats.  The  Oxford  ooxswam, 
seeing  at  a  glance  how  matters 
stood,  kept  away  for  the  Middlesex 
shore  so  as  to  steer  clear  ahead  of 
the  obslaructive  barge;  buttheCantab, 
being  in  a  momentary  dilemma, 
not  knowing  whether  he  should 
pass  ahead  or  astern  of  the  craft  in 
question,  all  at  once  made  in  to- 
wards the  Oxford  boat,  and  not 
allowing  sufficiently  for  the  rate  of 
the  barge's  progression,  had  to 
make  a  second  sheer  so  as  to  go 
cl  w,  and  this  step  lost  him  the  lead 
which  he  held  but  a  moment  before. 
On  getting  into  the  open  water  off 
i^^f.^^^ing-place  in  the' Chiswick 
fields,  the  two  eights  were  once  more 


on  level  terms,  but  the  Oxoniuis, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
made  their  effort  and  steadily  com- 
menced to  draw  away  from  their 
rivals,  although  the  latter  used 
every  exertion  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  ihe  day,  which  was  evidently 
going  against  them.  Foot  by  fo(i 
Oxford  increased  her  advantage,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  determined  spurt 
from  Cambridge  shortly  before 
reachinff  Barnes  Bridge,  passed 
under  me  raOway  rather  more  than 
a  length  ahead,  and  finally  arrived 
at  the  flagboat  stationed  off  the 
Eew  meadows,  the  winners  by  about 
three  lengths.  The  time  occupied 
actually  amounted  to  nearly  twenty- 
six  minutes ;  but  the  bad  tide,  which 
had  turned  before  the  race  was 
quite  finished,  and  the  foul  wind — 
considerable  obstacles  to  contend 
against— fully  accounted  for  it 

This  makes  the  sixth  suooesave 
victory  to  the  credit  of  Oxford,  who 
reckon  with  the  year,  the  last  time 
Cambridge  won  having  been  in 
i860.  On  that  memorable  oocasioa 
the  race  was  most  exciting  and  very 
closely  contested  throughout,  tfao 
boats  having  passed  through  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  nearly  level,  and 
Cambridge  havmg  just  managed  to 
shake  off  Oxford  in  the  upper  part 
of  Comey  Beach.  Since  then  the 
successes  of  Oxford  have  worn  an 
air  of  monotony;  but  the  match  of 
i86s,  which  has  now  fallen  into  the 
shade  when  compared  with  the 
gallant  struggle  of  the  present  year 
— alike  honourable  to  victor  and 
vanquished — raised  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  boating  men  of  the 
Cam  and  their  friends,  who  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  proud  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  crew  which  Mr. 
Griffiths  brought  up  to  Putney  in 
March.  The  present  race  was  won  by 
Oxford  by  strength  alone,  for  al- 
though a  more  powerful  and  bigger 
crew  than  Cambridge,  they  were 
neither  so  finished  nor  so  well  to- 
gether:  they  were  ready,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  very  rough. 

In  the  evening  of  the  boi^raoe 
day,  the  crews  and  their  friends 
were,  as  is  customary,  entertained 
at  dinner  at  Willis's  Booms  by  the 
Thames  Subscription  Club,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  George 
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Denman^  Q.  0.,  M.P.— himself  an 
old  Cambridge  UniyeiBily  oar— who 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  crews  in  an  able 
manner;  and  while  congratulating 
the  former  on  their  snccess,  spoke 
some  appropriate  words  of  conso- 
lation to  the  Cambridge  men.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of 
Messrs.  M.  Brown,  President  of  the 
O.n.B.C,  and  B.  A.  Kinglake,  Pre- 
sident of  the  C.n.B.C.  The  former 
gentleman,  who  briefly  returned 
thanks  for  his  Uniyersily,  paid  a 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  starting-post,  and 
which  had  succeeded  m  instilling 
something  like  order  into  the  hitherto 
murulyand  chaotic  mass  of  paddle- 
steamers  and  tug-boats.  Mr.  Eing- 
lake  said  that  although  folly  aware 


of  the  fact  that  his  Universiiy  had 
been  defeated  half  a  dozen  times 
in  succession,  he  deprecated  any 
excuses  being  made  on  their  behalf 
but  yet  he  could  not  but  be  sensible 
of  the  many  difficulties  he  had  had 
toencounter  before  he  was  enabled  to 
decide  upon  a  crew  for  Putney,  for 
which  some  allowance  he  thought 
ought  to  be  made.  In  an  amusing 
manner  he  alluded  to  the  steady 
progression  his  crew  had  made  to- 
wai^s  victory  since  1863,  when  Haey 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  Oxford  aft^ 
the  start ;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion they  had  managed  to  keep  with 
them  nearly  as  far  as  Barnes,  and 
he  did  not  despair  but  that  next 
season  Cambridge  would  manage  to 
stop  in  front  until  the  winning-post 
was  passed:  we  sincerely  hope  he 
will  proye  a  true  prophet. 

^Aboonaut.' 
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UBS.  BEAUGHAHP'S  LITTLE  FLANS. 
K  Cale  of  Social  Cxctiol* 


ANY  meange  for  HUtonlraryr 
said  Mr.  ISrederick  Qieidlle  to 
hiB  BiBtor,  Lady  GaBooigne,  one  fine 
monuDg  early  in  April,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  Hirst  Oastle 
prepared  for  riding,  and  drawing  (m 
his  glores. 

'OhI  Yon  are  ffoing  there  again, 
are  you?*  returned  his  sister,  with  a 
langh. 

'  Now  no  chafT,  my  dear  Fanny,  I 
beg ;  it  is  quite  uncalled  for.  Yes,  I 
am  going  there  again.  Lord  Wil- 
mington partioolarly  begged  me  to 
oome  over  to-day,  and  look  at  a  plan 
for  his  new  stables :  he  knows  I  im- 
derstand  that  sort  oiP  thing,  and  that's 
why  I  am  going.' 

'  Oh !  yes,  I  see/  said  his  sister, 
still  smiling, '  and  I  need  not  expect 
you  back  tm  near  dinner-time,  I  sup- 
pose. Are  you  going  to  ride 
Stella?' 

'  No,  I'm  going  to  tiy  Richard's 
new  chesnut  What  a  beauty  he 
is  I  And  you'll  see  I  shall  make  him 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  break  him  in 
for  a  lady's  horse  if  you  would  like 
to  mount  him.' 

'Oh,  no!'  cried  Lady  Gasooigne, 
'it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  I  dont  half 
like  even  your  riding  hki.  Two  of 
the  grooms  have  been  thrown,  and  I 
am  sure  :he  is  a  most  dangerous 
animal.    Now  do  be  careful.' 

'Hayenofearforme.  Ill  manage 
him,  I  can  promise  you.  Wdl, 
you've  no  message,  you  say  ?* 

'No— stop'  (for  i^e  saw  by  her 
brother's  mce  that  he  wanted  one\ 
'  Yes,  I  was  thinking,  the  weather  is 
so  mild,  we  might  have  some  archery 
next  week,  and  Violet  and  Blanche 
like  it  of  all  things.  If  you'll  wait 
half  a  minute  I  will  write  a  note 
and  ask  them  to  come.' 

So  the  note  was  written,  and  Mr. 
Greville  rode  away  with  it 

Lady  Qascoigne  was  a  tall,  slender, 
elegant  woman  of  about  nine-and- 
twenty,  most  amiable  and  affection- 
ate to  her  relations  and  intimate 
friends,  but  considered  cold  and 
haughty  by  those  who  did  not  know 


her  well,  or  whom  she  did  not  wish 
to  know.  She  was  one  of  a  large 
family  Tery  highly  oonnected,  and 
bad  macried  Sir  Bichard  Gaaooigne, 
one  of  the  greatest  pariu  in  her 
own  county,  when,  sne  was  only 
eighteen.  Her  &Tourite  brother 
Frederick  stood  next  h^  in  the 
fiumily,  being  at  this  time  seren-and- 
twen^.  Though  not  the  eldest  tan, 
he  had  succeeded  to  an  immense 
fortune  through  the  rich  widow  of 
an  uncle  who  had  no  children  or 
near  relatives  of  her  own,  and  had 
greatiy  delighted  in  the  handsoroft 
ikce  and  lively  manners  of  her  hus- 
band's nephew  and  namesaka. 
Young  Greville  had  just  retnmed 
from  three  years'  wandering  abotit 
the  world,  and  amongst  ottier 
changes,  he  found  that,  during  his 
absence,  his  finends  Violet  and 
Blanche  Seymour,  Lord  Wiboaing- 
ton's  daughters,  almost  children 
when  he  left,  had  grown  up  into 
handsome  young  ladies;  and  that 
Violet,  especially,  was  the  very  love- 
liest girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  a  circumstance  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  account  for  his 
riding  over  to  Hiltonbury  every 
second  day. 

'My  dear,  are  we  to  ask  these 
people  to  dinner  or  are  we  not?' 
said  Sir  Bichard,  coming  into  tiie 
drawing-room  just  as  his  brother-in- 
law  had  ridden  ofL 

'What  people?  OhI  the  Bean- 
champs  you  mean.  No,  Bichard,  I 
think  not  The  Major  is  all  very 
well,  but  I  really  cannot  endure  that 
woman :  she  is  perfectly  odious,  and 
doesn't  know  how  to  behave  her- 
self.' 

'Very  well,  my  dear,  then  -we 
won't  ask  them;  that  settles  it' 
And  Sir  Bichard  went  off,  not  look- 
ing quite  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

The  Beauchamps  had  just  taken 
for  a  year  a  littie  place  called 
Thurston  Lodge,  about  three  miles 
from  Hirst  Sir  Bichard  had  once 
sat  next  the  Mi^r  at  a  public  din- 
ner and  took  a  great  fiuKsy  to  him, 
he  being,  indeed,  a  most  agreeable 
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and  well-infortaed  man ;  so  when  he 
discovered  who  his  new  neighboors 
were,  he  perBiiaded  his  wife  to  caJl^ 
bnt  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  very  in- 
ferior to  her  husband,  and  Lady 
Gaaooigne  felt  no  desire  to  pnrsue 
the  aoqoaintanoe  further. 

The  case  of  the  Beanohamps,  in 
fiM)t,  was  a  marked  instance  of  those 
eccentric  and  extraordinary  alliances 
so  freqaently  contracted  by  military 
men,  ^lianoes  nnsuggestive  of  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  the  result 
apparently  of  dull  quarters  and  time 
hanging  heayy  on  their  hands.  For 
such-like  passing  discomforts,  these 
strong-minded  ones  take  to;  them- 
seWes  a  remedy  wholly  irremediable, 
and  of  which  one  cannot  but  think 
th^  must  heartily  repent  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves  in  civilized 
society  and  a  popular  station  once 
more. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  been  a  Miss 
Thomson,  the  sister,  it  was  said,  of 
a  village  doctor  in  an  obscure  part 
of  Ireland  where  the  Major  had  been 
quartered.  He  had  no  excuse,  how- 
ever, in  the  shape  of  bewitching 
Irish  beauty,  for  Miss  Thomson  was 
an  Englishwoman,  very  plain  and 
several  years  older  than  himself. 
'  How  it  came  let  doctors  tell.'  The 
facts  are,  that  there  they  were  tied 
together  for  life,  and  that  the  Major 
was  attached  to  his  wife  like  a  good 
man  as  he  was,  though  unable  occa- 
sionally to  help  feeUngan  uncom- 
fortably hot  all-overish  sensation 
when  mixing  in  general  society  with 
her. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of 
this  same  day.  Lady  Gascoigne  hap- 
pening to  look  out  of  one  of  the  front 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  be- 
held Mrs.  Beauchamp  hurrying  up 
the  approach  at  full  speed;  no  joke 
to  her,  for  she  was  of  a  very  large 
size  and  easily  overheated,  when  her 
naturally  florid  complexion  assumed 
the  deepest  crimson  hue,  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  due  course  of 
time  she  was  ushered  into  the  room, 
and  scarcely  waited  to  wring  Lady 
Gasooigne's  hand  before  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  there  gasp- 
ing for  breathy  unable  to  say  a 
word. 

'You  seem  quite  exhausted^'  said 
her  Ladyship,  too  Burprised  to  bo 


frigid;  'let  me  ring  for  a^glass  of 
wine,'  and  her  hand  was  upon  the 
bell ;  but  Mrs.  Beauchamp  waved  a 
violent  dissent  with  her  parasol, 
tugged  fiercely  at  her  bonnet  strings, 
which  she  finally  succeeded  in  loos- 
ening, tore  the  pins  firom  her  gay 
shawl,  and  threw  it  back,  and  at 
length  speech  returned  to  her.  'My 
dear  Lady  Gascoigne,'  said  she,  still 
panting  at  intervals,  'this  visit' — 
'  so  unceremonious ' — '  you  must  ex- 
cuse'—'your  brother,  Mx,  Greville — ' 
'My  brother?'  said  Lady  Gas- 
coigne, taking  alarm ;  '  he  has  gone 
out  to  ride ;  nothing  has  happened,  I 


'Nothing  alarming,  I  hope  and 
trust, — a  slight  accident—lying  at 
our  house ;'  and  Mrs.Beauchamp  took 
to  panting  again,  whilst  Lady  Gas- 
coigne rushed  from  the  room  to  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  order  the  dog- 
cart, as  the  lightest  and  speediest 
vehicle,  to  be  got  ready :  it  was  soon 
at  the  door,  and  she  jumped  in  and 
drove  off,  entirely  forgetting  her 
visitor.  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels, 
however,  that  lady,  having  now  re- 
covered herself,  rose  and  went  hastily 
to  the  window,  and  seeing  the  dog- 
cart proceeding  on  its  way  without 
her,  she  threw  up  the  sash  and 
bawled  lustily  to  the  groom  to  stop. 
Lady  Gk»coigne  looked  round,  and 
beholding  the  portly  form  half 
stretched  out  of  the  window  and 
waving  a  large  pocket  handkerchief 
as  a  signal  of  distress,  whilst  intense 
anguish  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
walk  back  was  depicted  upon  the 
rubicund  countenance,  she  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  though 
so  full  of  anxiety  about  her  brother. 
She  would  not  lose  a  moment, 
however,  by  turning  back,  so  called 
out  to  an  under-gardener  near, 
to  order  the  pony-carriage  for 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  went  on  in 
haste  to  Thurston  Lodge.  Mr.  Gre- 
ville was  extended  on  a  sofa  and 
scarcely  yet  conscious.  The  village 
doctor,  who  was  with  him,  gave,  how- 
ever, a  sanguine  opinion,  suggesting, 
at  tiie  same  time,  that  their  London 
physician  should  be  telegraphed  for 
to  save  all  anxiety. 

Lady  Gascoigne  eagerly  accepted 
M%jor  Beauohamp's  pffer  to  take  the 
dog-cart  and  go  to    Marston,  the 
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nearest  town,  for  this  porposOi  and 
hastened  him  ont  of  the  house.  On 
his  way  he  had  to  pass  by  the  gate 
of  Hint  Oastle,  and  not  far  from  it 
he  met  the  pony-carriage,  Mrs. 
Beanchamp  seated  in  it  and  over- 
flowing it  considerably.  Although 
of  any  thing  but  fury-like  dimensions, 
and  seyeral  years  older  than  her 
husband,  she  kept  up  the  juvenile, 
gushing  line,  in  her  relations  with 
him,  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
perseyeruice.  The  Major,  of  course, 
had  no  intention  of  stopping,  and 
drove  on,  merely  calling  out  an  ex- 
planation as  he  passed,  but  his  wife 
screaming  after  him,  'Charles! 
Charles,  my  love  I'  in  despairing 
tones,  he  was  obliged  to  pull  up. 

'What  is  it?'  cried  he,  looking 
back. 

'  Charles,  I  am  «o  ill ;  I  ran  the 
whole  way  to  Hirst  Ton  know  I 
am  not  strong,  Charles,  and  I  feed 
very  ill.  Let  the  servant  go  on  and 
come  back  with  ma' 

'  Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  must  go ; 
it  is  a  most  important  matter;  yon 
don't  look  bad  at  all,  and  besides 
vou  will  find  the  doctor  at  home  to 
look  after  you  if  you  require  it' 
And  he  went  on  once  more ;  when 
that  well-known  &tal  signal,  a  shrill 
scream  like  a  railway  whistle,  smote 
upon  his  ear,  and  looking  back  he 
beheld  Mrs.  Beauohamp,  in  as  limp  a 
condition  as  her  proportions  would 
admit  of,  hanging  over  the  side  of 
the  pony-canuge.  What  could  he 
do  ?  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
forsake  the  flaccid  partner  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows  in  this  pitiable 
state,  so  most  unwillingly  he  de- 
scended from  the  dog-cart  and  went 
back  to  her  assistance,  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  or  of  the  furtive  grins  which 
passed  between  the  servants. 

After  divers  proppings  and  haul- 
ings  on  the  partof  ner  husband  and 
the  groom,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  once 
more  reared  herself  into  a  sitting 
posture  and  gazed  languidly  and  re- 
proachfully on  her  spouse,  her  bon- 
net having  assumed  a  strange  and 
fearful  shape,  owing  to  its  late  pre- 
dicament 

'  Come  now,  Bets^,  my  dear,  you 
are  better,  aren't  you?  do  you  feel 
all  right?'  said  the  l^lajor,  who,  in 


spite  of  his  invariably  seeing  these 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  come  to  a 
speedy  and  favourable  tpirminatian, 
could  never  get  over  the  weakness 
of  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  alarm 
when  they  made  their  appearance. 
(And  this  was  most  praiseworthy 
conduct,  for  the  production  of  thai 
sensation  on  his  part  was  the  very 
end  and  object  of  their  ezistenoe.) 

'Better,  Charles,'  murmured  the 
invalid. 

'There  now,  then,  you  must  get 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go 
and  lie  down.  I  shaU  make  all  ibe 
haste  I  can.' 

'You  will  not  leave  mel  Charles, 
surely  you  will  not  leave  me  !'  and 
there  was  again  a  plain  tendency 
to  forsake  l£e  perpendicular  and 
droop  over  the  side  of  the  pooy-car- 
riage. 

'  No,  no/  said  the  Major  hastQ  j, 
dreading  lest  the  railway  whistle 
should  not  be  fiir  o£  'Certainly^ 
not  I  shall  send  on  the  groom,' 
and  tearing  a  leel  from  his  pocket- 
book,  he  wrote  the  message  on  it, 
and  desired  the  man  to  make  all 
speed  to  Marston. 

At  Thurston,  meanwhile.  Dr. 
Smith  had  turned  every  one  ont  of 
the  patient's  room.  Miss  Turner 
and  Miss  Wright,  two  young  ladies 
from  Leeds,  nieces  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  their 
uncle  and  aunt,  took  possession  of 
Lady  Gasooigne  and  drew  her  into 
the  dining-room,  eager  to  pour  forth 
the  whole  history  of  the  accident,  of 
which,  it  appeared,  they  had  been 
eye-witnesses.  Marianne  Tumo', 
the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  short,  fat, 
little  creature,  wiUi  a  pretty  fair 
complexion  but  not  much  beauty 
besiaes;  whilst  Isabella  Wright, 
was  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  after  a 
rustic  fiuhion,  with  bright  ro^y 
cheeks  and  brilliant  black  eyes: 
some  of  her  ways  of  using  the  latter 
had  been  known  occasionally  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  noble  sex,  and 
caused  members  of  her  own  fre- 
quently to  designate  her  as  a 
minx. 

Marianne  finding  it  quite  useleaB 
to  cope  with  her  cousin  on  the 
score  of  looks,  had  given  it  up,  and 
now  prided  herself  on  her  conver- 
sational powers,  which  she  denned 
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of  a  most  brilliant  order,  and  a  free 
nse  of  slang  added  greatly  to  the 
piquancy  of  her  flow  of  language, 
in  her  own  estimation  at  least. 
*  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  Lady 
Gasooigne/  she  began  eagerly.  'I 
was  there,  and  saw  your  brother 
spilt,  and  rushed  to  pick  him  up.' 

'So  did  I,'  said  Isabella,  who 
strove  to  put  in  a  remark  occasion- 
aUy,  but  who  generally  found  her- 
self perforce  reduced  to  silence  in 
her  cousin's  company. 

'You  were  not  so  near  as  I, 
Isabella.  Oh,  I  had  no  end  of  a 
fright,  I  assume  you,  when  I  saw 
how  bad  he  looked !' 

'I  thought  he  was  dead  at  first,' 
interposed  Miss  Wright 

'Nonsense,  Isabella;  I  told  you 
at  once  that  he  was  merely  stunned, 
so  you  could  not  think  that  But  he 
did  look  queer,  certainly ;  it  was  a 
horrid  little  cad  with  a  rattle  who 
did  all  the  mischief.' 

'  He  frightened  the  horse,'  said 
Miss  Wright,  'and ' 

'Of  course,  everybody  knows 
that;  fortunately  a  fiirmer  passed 
by  in  his  trap,  and  he  gave  nim  a 
lift  to  Thurston.' 

'  Ihr.  Smith  came ' 

*  Isabella,  it  was  1  who  sent  for 
Dr.  Smith,  so  surely  I  ought  to  know 
most  about  it!  Yes,  the  doctor 
came  iomiediately— in  fact,  he  was 
close  by  at  the  time,  wluoh  was 
fortunate.' 

Lady  Gascoigne  seemed  scarcely 
to  comprehend  all  the  chattering 
round  her :  she  sat  down  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  anxiously  awaited  a  sum- 
mons from  the  doctor.  The  sound 
of  wheels  was  presently  heard,  and 
rushing  to  the  door,  she  saw,  to  her 
surprise.  Major  Beauchamp  assist- 
ing his  wife  to  get  out  of  the  pony- 
carriage,  and  looking  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  himself. 

'What  is  it?  have  you  been  [to 
Marston?'  said  she  eagerly. 

'  I  was  taken  ill  by  the  way,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Beauchamp  with  import- 
ance, 'very  ill  indeed;  my  husband 
met  me,  and  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  leave  me— in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question,  con- 
sidering the  state  I  was  in.' 

'I  am  very  sorry.  Lady '  Gas- 
said  the  Ifojor;   'it  was 


most  unfortunate,  but  I  wrote  the 
message  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
desired  the  groom  to  make  all  pos- 
sible haste.' 

'It  was  most  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  going  at  all/  replied  Lady 
Gascoigne,  concealing  her  vexation 
as  much  as  possible.  'Godfrey  is 
very  stupid,  out  he  *  would  surely 
be  careful  on  such  an  important 
occasion.' 

The  doctor  now  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
'Your  brother  is  very  well,'  said 
he,  'and  you  may  go  in  beside 
him ;  it  is  a  tolerably  severe  sprain, 
and  he  must  not  be  removed  for  a 
fortnight^but  he  is  as  well  as  can 
be.  It  is  a  pity  we  were  in  such 
haste  to  telegraph,  for  the  great 
man  will  only  laugh  at  us  when  he 
comes!  You  will  send  for  Mr. 
GreviUe's  valet,  I  suppose,  and  I 
shall  be  back  in  an  hoar  and  help  to 
get  him  to  bed.' 

Lady  Gascoigne's  relief  at  this 
favourable  report  was  immense,  and 
she  hastened  to  her  brother,  who 
locked  wonderfully  well,  but  was 
much  afflicted  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  be  laid  up  for  a  fortnight 

'  The  idea  is  intolerable,  my  dear 
Fanny— and  in  this  place  too!  If  I 
were  only  at  Hirst,  I  should  not 
mind  it  at  all.' 

'  Oh,  yes  you  would,'  replied  his 
sister  laughing ;  '  it  would  not  suit 
you  to  be  tied  by  the  leg  anywhere ; 
but  you  must  be  philosophical,  and 
the  time  will  pass  to  more  quickly 
than  you  suppose.' 

'  I  trust  the  old  Catamaran  will 
keep  out  of  my  way,  that  is  all ;  the 
Major  himself  isn't  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow.' 

Shortly  after  this  the  dog-cart 
drove  up,  and  the  bell  was  rung 
furiously.  Major  Beauchamp  and 
Lady  Gascoigne  met  at  the  door, 
having  each  come  out  to  hear  what 
God&^hadtosay. 

That  promising  youth  looked  pale 
with  excitement  and  apprehension. 
'  If  you  please,  my  lady,  if  you 
please,  Major,'  said  he  in  much  agita- 
tion, 'I'm  very  sony,  the  wind  was 
so  'igh— I  took  the  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  just  before  X  got  to  the  sta- 
tion, to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  and 
it  blew  right  hoff,  across  a  field 
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and  into  the  rirer.    I  tried  'ard  to 
oatch  it,  bat  it  wam't  of  no  nse.' 

Lady  Qascoigne  adminifitered  a 
severe  reprimand  to  the  culprit,  but 
she  would  not  let  the  Major  start  off 
again  as  ho  was  bent  on  doing,  to 
atone  for  what  he  felt  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  he  had  the  firm* 
ness  not  to  give  in  to  his  wife. 
'There  is  really  no  necessity  for 
telegraphing,'  said  she ;  '  my  brother 
is  as  well  as  possible,  and  Dr.  Smith, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  quite 
pleased  at  Godfrey's  piece  of  stu- 
pidity/ 

So  instead,  the  Major  went  into 
the  dining-room  where  his  wife  and 
nieces  were,  and  told  the  sad  [tale, 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  much 
stronger  language  than  was  his 
wont  'There  now,  Betsey;  see 
how  annoying  that  is,  and  all  owing 
to  your  folly ;  you  could  have  done 
without  me  perfectly  well,  and  it 
might  have  been  a  case  of  life  and 
death  with  Mr.  Greville;'  and  he 
left  the  room  and  the  hoose^  bang- 
ing the  doors  after  him. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  sank  upon  the 
sofa,  and  gazed  wildly  on  her  nieces. 
'What  did  he  say,  girls?  My  folly? 
My/o^t/  was  it?  and  I  could  have 
done  without  him?  Ha!  ha!  hal 
ha  1'  And  she  there  and  then  fell  into 
hysterics,  which  speedily  brought 
the  whole  househola  into  the  room, 
as  well  as  Lady  Gascoigne  and  the 
doctor,  who  had  just  returned. 
After  the  usual  remedies,  and  a  firm 
remonstrance  from  Dr.  Smitii,  who 
perfectly  understood  his  patient  as 
to  'giving  way,'  the  lady  came  to 
herself  a  little,  and  began  to  re- 
count her  sorrows  in  broken  accents. 
'My  folly/  she  feebly  murmured, 
'  my  folly !  and  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Is  this  the  end—is  this  really  the 
end  of  all?  of  our  pleasing  strolls 
by  the  banks  of  the  Ballymahone, 
of  oxir  shoppings  in  Leeds,  of  our 
happy  marketings  at  Marston  ?  Oh ! 
Charles,  Charles!  he  forsakes  me; 

Eity  and  protect  me  1'  And  giving 
erself  thus  over  into  the  charge  of 
society  generally,  she  threw  herself 
with  some  violence  against  the 
manly  chest  of  Dr.  Smith,  who 
staggered  beneath  the  shock,  but 
skilfully  recovered  himselfl 
'Law,   aunt,'   interposed    Mari- 


anne at  this  jonctnre,  when  another 
fit  of  hysterics  was  imminent, '  don't 
be  nonsensical ;  it's  not  the  end  of 
anything  except  your  cap,  which 
you've  made  a  most  awftd  object 
with  all  that  tumbling  about' 

'  Have  I,  my  dear?'  said  the  aunt 
in  a  wonderfully  natural  voice,  be- 
coming suddenly  restored  to  com- 
posure by  this  alarming  intelli- 
gence. 

'I  must  see  to  it;  help  me  ui>- 
stairs.' 

And  she  disappeared  into  the 
recesses  of  her  bedchamber,  whedne 
she  awaited  the  return  of  her 
husband.  He,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
made  the  arnemle  honorable  in  a 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  her 
feelings,  judging  by  her  radiant 
countenance  and  eztn^in&ntine 
demeanour  towards  him  on  her 
return  to  the  midst  of  the  &mily  at 
dinner-time. 

Li  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Greville 
was  well  enough  to  be  carried  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  after^ 
wards  made  his  appearance  daily. 
He  chafed  greatly  at  first  under  his 
enforced  quiescence,  but  his  natu- 
rally good  spirits  soon  came  to  his 
relief,  and  he  began,  as  usual,  to 
extract  amusement  iiom  everything 
within  reach.  The  young  ladies 
contributed  largely  in  this  way, 
though  scarcely,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  the  manner  they  them- 
selves supposed.  Every  morning 
he  found  them  in  gorgeous  array 
awaiting  him;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  possessed  the  ornaments  of 
meek  and  qtdet  spirits ;  but  in  any 
case  they  did  not  neglect  that  other 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
putting  on  of  apparel 

Isabella  had  a  soul  for  art,  and 
was  always  found  bending  over  a 
sketch.  There  was  little  variety  in 
her  subjects.  A  ruined  castle  con- 
structed on  Tower  of  Pisa  princi- 
ples, a  few  colossal  cabbages  in  the 
foreground,  supposed  to  be  trees, 
and  a  very  cloudy  sky,  generally 
made  up  the  picture.  Mariaiine, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  had  some 
abstruse  volume  before  her,  and  was 
crammed  up  on  one  point  whereon 
she  enlarged,  and  gave  forth  her 
views  for  Mr.  Greville's  benefit  and 
.  secret  amusement,  rejoioing  greatly 
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fhftt  laabella'g  infbizior  eapadtieB 
entirely  prevented  her  taldng  part 
in  the  oonveraation :  and,  mind,  so 
she  flattered  herself,  had  a  decided 
triumph  over  matter  on  those  oooa- 
sions. 

But  Isahella  by  no  means  agreed 
with  her ;  she  was  quite  aware  that 
she  was  handsome,  and  felt  sure 
that  Mr.  Greville  thought  her  dark 
eyes  prefiarable  to  her  cousin's 
platitudes,  and  she  was  right; 
though,  indeed,  he  was  extremely 
indi&rent  to  both.  It  is  a  pity 
poor  Dr.  Smith  was  not  then  aware 
of  this  fact,  as  it  might  have  saved 
him  some  uneasy  thoughts;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  ti^ated 
with  much  greater  coolness  at  this 
time  by  Miihi  Wright  than  in  the 
days  before  the  accident.  Many 
finends,  of  course,  came  to  visit  Mr. 
Greville,  rejoicing  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  who  generally  contrived 
to  see  them  either  on  their  arrival  or 
departure,  and  flattered  herself  that 
her  entree  into  the  best  sodely  in 
the  ooimfy  was  fiurly  achieved. 
Amongst  others.  Sir  Jolm  Tremlett, 
the  rich  rector  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  came  very  often,  and  Mari- 
anne's reading  at  once  took  the 
direction  of  works  in  the  'Essay 
and  Beview '  line,  from  which  she 
extracted  many  startling  theories 
calculated  to  upset  an  ecdiesiafitio  of 
weak  nerves.  Another  reverend 
gentleman  also  shared  in  this  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Jenkins,  a  young  curate, 
tutor  to  Lady  Gascoigne's  eldest 
boy,  who  brought  books  and  mes- 
sages almost  daily  from  Lady 
Gascoigne  to  her  brother.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  a  good-natured  little 
man,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  round 
eyes,  taking  a  serene  and  comfort- 
able view  of  things  in  general. 
Nor,  curates  being  but  mortal  men, 
was  he  above  speculatiDg,  when  he 
found  that  Marianne  came  from 
liceds,  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
wealth  of  that  affluent  city  clove  to 
her  or  not? 

'  One  morning  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
entered  the  drawing-room  where 
the  usual  party  were  seated,  usher- 
ing in  a  little  withered  old  maid 
dressed  in  an  immense  mushroom 
hat,  a  linen  dress  very  much  tucked 
up  ovOr  a  dark  petticoat,  and  a  boy's 


handkerchief  carelessly  knotted, 
boy's  £Eushion,  round  her  neck.  Un- 
tidy in  every  other  respect,  her 
boots  and  gloves  were  faultless^ 
but  then  her  hands  and  feet  were 
faultless  too.  This  lady  was  Miss 
Ponsonby,  an  aunt  of  Frederidc 
Greville's,  and,  unlike  her  species 
generally,  whatever  an  ill-natured 
world  may  say,  as  cross-grained 
and  diaagreeable  an  elderly  maiden 
as  could  well  be  met  with  anywhere. 
It  really  appeared  to  be  the  object 
and  pleasure  of  her  life  to  maJra 
every  one  she  fell  in  with  feel  un- 
comfortable, and  she  succeeded,  as 
people  will  who  are  persevering  in 
any  line  whatsoever. 

'  Here,  my  dear  Mr.  Greville,  is 
your  aunt.  Miss  Ponsonby,  come  to 
see  you,'  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
'and  I'm  sure  it  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  welcome  another  re- 
lative of  yours  under  our  roof. 
Let  me  introduce  my  niece.  Miss 
Ponsonby,  and  how  do  you  think 
your  nephew  is  looking?  Charm- 
ingly, I'm  sure;  heisqtdtean  Apollo 
Belvedere  I  tell  him,  though  he 
must  not  be  conceited— No,  no,' 
added  she,  archly,  'that  would 
never  do— would  it.  Miss  Ponsonby  ?' 

'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear?'  said 
that  lady,  going  up  to  her  nephew 
and  giving  him  a  daub  on  the  cheek 
by  way  of  an  embrace,  without 
noticing  this  speech.  '  You  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me  I  dare  say.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  returned  Mr.  Gre- 
ville, who  appeared  more  surprised 
than  pleased  at  the  unexpected 
apparition.  '  I  thought  you  were 
in  Paris;  where  have  you  dropped 
from?' 

'From  Hiltonbury;  I  changed 
my  mind  about  Paris  and  came 
down  there.  Fortunately  I  foimd 
my  room,  the  only  room  I  can  en- 
dure in  tiiat  house,  unoccupied,  so 
here  I  am.  Lady  Wilmington  and 
the  girls  were  going  over  to  Hirst, 
so  I  thought  I  would  get  them  to 
drop  me  here,  by  the  way,  and  they 
will  pick  me  up  by-and-by.' 

'  That  was  very  kind  of  you, 
replied  Mr.  Greville,  a  sudden 
access  of  afifection  coming  over  him 
when  he  found  in  what  company 
his  aunt  had  so  lately  been,  '  and 
how  axe  they  all  at  Hiltonbury  ?' 
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'Ohl  yery'well:  Lord  Wilmington 
doesn^t  take  half  enough  exeroiae 
and  18  getting  fax  too  stout  in  con- 
sequence; and  Lady  Wilmiugton 
complMns  of  headaches ;  but  if  peo- 
ple will  eat  mushxoom  sauce  what 
can  they  expect?  a  thing  I  neyer 
touch  myselr.' 

'Oh!  how  true  that  is/ cried  Mis. 
Beaucham]),  lifting  up  hands  and 
eyes  as  calling  upon  the  chandelier 
to  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  her 
opinion.  '  Mushroom  sauce !  not 
to  speak  of  the  danger  of  being 
poisoned  by  toadstools,  it  is  a  dread- 
ial,  dreadftd  thing.  My  dear  hus- 
band used  to  be  so  fond  of  it,  but 
I  knew  it  would  bring  on  apoplexy 
and  gout,  so  during  our  happy 
wedding  tour  I  said  to  him,  "Charles, 
promise  me  you  will  never  again 
touch  mushroom  sauce."  He  would 
not  promise  at  first,  but  as  I  had 
several  sleepless  nights  in  conse- 
quence, and  never  lost  sight  of  the 
subject  for  a  moment,  he  at  last  did 
so;  and  I  do  believe.  Miss  Fon- 
sonby,  he  has  never  repented^  it  to 
this  hour.' 

'Ah!'  said  Miss  Fonsonby  with 
a  sniff;  then  turning  to  her  nephew, 
she  continued  her  amiable  roport 
of  the  family  whose  hospitality  she 
was  enjoying. 

'  Blanche  is  as  great  a  hoyden  as 
ever;  as  to  Violet,  her  &mily  con- 
sider her  a  beauty,  that  is  evident, 
though  I  should  think  they  get  no 
one  to  agree  with  them,  except, 
perhaps,  that  idiot,  Sir  Edward 
Harrington,  who  is  busy  making  love 
to  her:  it  will  be  a  match,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  suitable  one.  I  never 
thought  Violet  very  bright' 

Mr.  Groville  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve an  unmoved  appearance  at 
this  intelligence,  in  spite  of  knowing 
that  his  aunt's  sharp  eyes  were 
upon  him,  znmours  having,  of 
course,  reached  her  of  the  marked 
attention  he  had  been  paying  Miss 
Seymour.  However,  he  said,  as 
carelessly  as  possible,  '  It  would  be 
a  suitable  match,  I  think,  for  Har- 
rington is  a  capital  fellow,  and  has 
lots  of  money,  whilst  you  won't  meet 
with  such  a  girl  every  day.  Prav 
is  MiBs  Harrington  at  Hiltonbury  r 

'  Tes,  she's  thero  too.  Now  there's 
a  handsome  girl,  certainly,  if  it 


wero  not  for  her  < 
colour.  If  there's  a  thing  I  cannot 
endure,'  continued  Miss  Ponaonby, 
fixing  her  piercing  glance  npoo 
Isabdla's  dieeks — moro  deeply 
crimson  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
inspection  she  had  been  undergoing, 
*  it  is  a  high  colour.' 

'  I  don't  agree  with  you  tiuarey' 
replied  Mr.  Greville,  glancing  in  the 
same  direction,  and  feeling  for  Miss 
Wrighf  s  embazrassment  '  I  don't 
care  for  your  marble  beautjes^  they 
are  always  so  inanimate.' 

Isabella  gave  him  one  of  her 
most  dangerous'  giances  in  reward 
for  this,  not  lost  npon  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  who  looked  sharply  from  one 
to  the  other  two  or  three  times  as 
if  to  detect  an  undentanding  be- 
tween them. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Greville,  bow  ex- 
actly you  and  the  Ifajor  agree  in 
your  ideas,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Bean- 
champ.  '  I  had  in  my  moro  youthful 
days— not  so  very  long  ago,'  ('  Oh 
dear  no,'  said  Mr.  Groville),  '  rather 
a  brilliant  complexion,  and  my 
poor  dear  papa  used  to  say  to  me 
(in  the  utmost  playfulness  and 
afiection),  "  Who  do  you  think  will 
ever  marry  such  a  full  nooon?* 
Being  a  child  of  peculiarly  sensitive 
feelings  this  sank  into  me  moro 
deeply,  perhaps,  than  my  papa 
could  possibly  have  supposed ;  so 
in  after  years,  when  Major  Beau- 
champ  came  to  our  neighbourhood 
in  Ireland,  and  it  began  to  be  evi- 
dent that  my  broth^s  house  was 
specially  attractive  to  him  Qiot  the 
first  who  had  found  it  so,  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  a  great 
many  I),  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  askmg  him  what  he  tiiought  of 
Miss  M'Cool,  a  neighbour  of  oure, 
and  considered  a  beauty  by  some 
people,  though  I  can't  say  I  ever 
saw  it  "  Miss  Thomson,"  said  he 
(Thomson  was  my  name  previous 
to  marriage),  "  Miss  M'God  is  a 
fright,"  or  words  to  that  eflfoct 
"  Who  could  be  otherwise  with  such 
a  want  of  colour?"  The  relief  to 
my  mind  was  gieat~not»  you  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Greville,  iiiat  I  was 
rejoiced  that  dear  Sarah  M'Ck)ol 
should  be  thought  a  fright— for  we 
were  the  dearest  fiiends,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  an  nnfortunato  mis- 
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nnderstaxidiiig  before  the  happy 
day  aniyed  she  would  have  been 
my  bridesmaid;  but  it  did  relieve 
me  to  find  that  your  marble  com- 

gleziona  were  not  considered  the 
eight  of  good  looks  by  all  the 
world.' 

'Only  by  a  few  benighted  indi- 
viduals, I  should  think/  said  Mr. 
Greyille,  smiling. 

Luncheon  was  here  announced, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Hilton- 
bury  carriage  called  for  Miss  Pon- 
Bonby,  who  departed  to  scatter  her 
little  darts  elsewhere. 

'Well/  said  she,  as  she  settled 
herself  comfortably  in  the  carriage, 
*  that  is  a  queer  set  of  people  at  any 
rate,  but  Master  Frederick  seems 
to  be  particularly  comfortable  and 
at  home  amongst  l^em;  and  it's 
quite  evident  he  is  carrying  on  a 
great  flirtation  with  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Beauchamp's,  an  uncommonly 
handsome  girl/  continued  Miss  Pon- 
sonby,  surr^ing  Violet  steadily  as 
she  spoke,  '  and  there  could  not  be 
anything  so  dangerous  as  his  being 
thrown  so  much  with  her.  I  tealij 
wonder  at  Fanny,  she  is  so  foolish 
in  all  her  arrangements.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Lady  Wilming- 
ton, laughing,  '  that  she  scarcely 
arranged  Frederick  should  be 
thrown  at  that  particular  spot  ?' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not;  but  she 
should  never  have  left  ihe  house 
for  a  moment  under  the  circum- 
stances. However,  the  mischief  is 
ahready  done,  that  is  evident ;  and 
that  dreadful  woman  will  never 
leave  Thurston;  so  Fanny  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  her  folly  in  having  a 
set  of  vulgar  connections  at  her 
very  door.' 

La  spite  of  the  doctor's  original 
opinion,  it  was  almost  a  month  be- 
fore Mr.  GreviUe  could  go  to  Hirst, 
and  the  time  passed  slowly  over 
his  head  The  only  little  incident 
he  met  with  was  a  memorable  in- 
terview with  Isabella  one  evening 
in  the  garden,  in  the  course  of 
which  her  mind  may  perhaps  have 
been  disabused  of  some  iUse  notions 
which  had  taken  possession  of  it 
But  this  she  never  divulged  to  any 
one;  and  as  she  looked  by  no  means 
miserable  in  consequence,  and  as 
Br.  Smith  also,  by  some  mysterious 


means,  grew  brighter  from  that 
date,  the  only  thing  which  remains 
to  be  regretted  in  connection  with  it 
is,  that  it  was  partially  witnessed 
by  Violet  Seymour,  who  rode  quickly 
past  with  Miss  Harrington  at  the 
time,  saw  the  earnest  conversation, 
and  thought  of  Miss  Ponsonby's 
words. 

The  happy  day  at  length  arrived 
when  Mr.  Greville  was  to  leave 
Thurston.  Lady  Gascoigne  came 
over  in  the  carriage  for  him,  and 
cordially  thanked  the  Beauohamp 
fEtmily  ibr  all  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  inviting  them,  at  the 
same  time,  to  come  to  Hirst  the 
day  following  but  one  to  play 
croquet  and  oine,  and  remain  the 
night,  which  they  gladly  agreed  to. 

'  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  all 
this,  Charles/  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
triumphantly,  as  they  returned 
from  watohmg  the  carriage  off, 
*  but  you  know  you  never  believe 
your  poor  wife,  though  you  always 
find  she  is  right,  now  don't  you,  my 
dear  ?  Poor  Mr.  Greville !  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  whether  he  or  Isabella 
looked  saddest  at  parting— that  girl 
might  have  adorned  a  ooronet->but 
I  really  cannot  grudge  her  to  Mr. 
Greville.' 

'  Pooh,  my  dear  Betsey/  said  the 
Major,  bursting  out  laughing,  '  you 
are  counting  your  chickens  a  very 
long  time  before  they  are  hatohed, 
I  can  tell  you  that ;  and  pray  what 
have  you  settled  for  Marianne?' 

'  Ohl  as  to  Marianne,  it  is  quite 
evident  what  her  fisite  is  to  be:  I 
never  saw  any  man  so  decidedly 
struck  as  Sir  John  Tremlett;  I  am 
sure  her  conversation  amuses  him ; 
she  is  really  a  remarkably  clever, 
talented. girl.  How  glad  I  am  I 
got  them  to  stay  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure'my  siBtors  ought  to  be  very 
grateful.  The  weddings  must  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  I  shall 
make  you  give  me  such  a  lovely 
bonnet,  you  naughty,  naughty 
Charles!' 

'  I'm  willing  to  promise  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  bonnet  you  will 
wear  on  that  occasion/  was  the 
Major*s  response,  but  his  wife  only 
wondered  at  his  blindness,  and  con- 
gratulated herself  on  the  happy 
state  of  afiSEurs. 
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Next  day  Mr.  GreTille  droYO  oyer 
to  Hiltonbnry  idth  his  Bister,  and 
reoeiyed  a  hearty  welcome  from  hia 
friends  there.  The  young  ladiee  had 
gone  to  an  archery  meeting  some 
dozen  miles  off  and  wore  not  ex« 
pected  back  till  late,  which  was  a 
disappointment,  bat  Lady  Wilming- 
ton promised  they  should  all  go 
oyer  next  day  to  join  the  croquet 
party  and  dine. 

Miss  Ponsonby  put  her  arm 
through  her  nephew's  and  walked 
with  nim  on  the  terrace.  'Well, 
my  dear/  she  said, '  and  was  there  a 
tender  parting  between  you  and  the 
florid  young  woman  at  Thurston?' 

'Oh,  yery  tender,'  replied  he 
laughing.  '  I  could  scarcely  tear 
myself  away ;  but,  you  see,  the  fatal 
wrench  is  made,  and  I  suryiye.' 

'  Ah !  but  what  does  she  say  to  it  ? 
I  must  tell  you,  Frederick,  I  could 
not  quite  approye  of  what  I  saw. 
I'm  afraid  you  haye  been  putting 
foolish  notions  and  expectations  into 
her  head— «  bad  return,  indeed,  for 
.the  hospitality  of  the  uncle.' 

'My  dear  aunt,'  returned  Mr. 
Greyille,  always  irritated  by  her  ill- 
natured  comments  and  pieces  of  ad- 
yice,  'pray  don't  talk  nonsense — 
and  leaye  me  and  my  afi^urs  alone. 
I  am  not  a  likely  man  to  abuse  any 
one's  hospitality ;'  and  he  turned  to 
Lady  Wilmington ;  but  he  amused 
his  sister  on  the  way  home  by  telling 
her  Aunt  Jane's  latest  crotchet 

'  There  certainly  is  something  be- 
tween him  and  that  girl,'  Miss  Pon- 
sonby again  commenced  that  eyening 
in  the  family  circle.  '  He  could  not 
bear  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but 
fired  up  directly  when  I  yentured  to 
speak  of  her.  Ohl  how  foolish 
Fanny  has  been!' 

'  Dear  Violet/  said  Miss  Harring- 
ton to  her  friend,  at  night,  as  she 
lingered  in  her  room  a  few  minutes 
before  going  to  bed,  'I  know  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything  about  it, 
but  I  was  BO  glad  to  see  you  a  little 
kinder  to  poor  Edward  this  eyening : 
he  looks  quite  a  different  being.  Ah  I 
Violet,  if  that  could  only  be,  you 
know  how  yery,  yery  happy  it  would 
make  me  and  us  all.' 

Violet  made  no  reply,  and  Miss 
Harrington  feared  she  had  offended 
her. 


'  Don*t  be  angry,  dear/  she  uid 
gently.  'Ton  know  me  well  enough 
to  be  sure  I  would  not  say  anything 
to  annoy  you  for  the  world;  but! 
am  his  sister,  you  know,  and  it  is 
natural  I  should  wish  to  plead  for 
him,  when  I  see  what  a  state  of  mind 
he  is  in.  Say  you  are  not  angry, 
before  I  go.' 

' Oh!  no,  Alice/  said  Violet,  the 
colour  rising  to  her  cheeks.  '  I  am 
not  angiy,  but  I  am  sorry  your 
brother  winks  <^  me  in  this  way,  for 
I  am  sure— that  is,  I  don't  think  I 
should  eyer  be  able  to  return  his 
feelings.' 

'  Neyer  mind,  dear/  said  Alice, 
'  if  it  is  to  be  it  will  be— and  if  noi^ 
why  it  won't;  but  we  shall  always 
be  the  dearest  friends  all  the  same.' 
And  she  rose  and  gaye  Violet  a 
warm  embrace  and  went  to  her  own 
room,  thinking  of  the  little  hesiti^ 
tion,  and  reflecting, '  If  Edward  will 
haye  patience  I  am  certain  she  will 
take  him.'  Whilst  Violet  recalled 
once  more  the  scene  in  the  Thuratan 
garden  and  Miss  Ponsanby'a  words, 
and  thought  with  some  bitterness, '  If 
Sir  Edward  really  cares  for  me  so 
yery  much,  why  ^ould  I  not  make 
him  happy  ?  I  may  as  well  do  that 
as  any thin|[  else,  since—'  and  here 
her  meditations  abruptly  broke  offl 

On  the  following  afternoon  the 
Beauchamp  party  made  their  appear- 
ance in  due  time  at  Hirst  Castle,  and 
found  a  small  party  assembled  on 
the  lawn,  sitting  under  the  trees. 
Sir  Bichard  immediateljr  carried 
M^jor  Beauchamp  off  for  a  long 
walk,  and  Lady  Gascoigne  was 
obliged  to  deyote  herself  to  her  un- 
congenial neighbour,  the  task  being 
alleyiated,  howeyer,  by  the  gratitude 
she  felt  for  the  kmdness  shown  to 
her  brother  during  his  illness.  In 
spite  of  Sir  John  Tremlett's  pre- 
sence, Marianne  was  speedily  tuss- 
ling with  Mr.  Jenkins  on  some 
knotty  point,  far  out  of  both  their 
depths,  but  none  the  leas  eojoyable 
for  that  A  game  of  croquet  was 
presently  arranged,  and  Mr.Greyille's 
ankle  quite  preyenting  him  from 
standing  about  to  play,  he  sat  on  a 
rustic  seat,  hard  by,  and  good- 
naturedly  gaye  Isabella  the  adyice 
which  she  yery  ihuch  required, 
as^she  had  rarely  indulged  in  the 
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pastime  before.  Thia  circomstaiice 
afforded  Mrs.  Beanchamp  onboanded 
delight,  and  she  could  not  help 
hinting  her  satisfaction  to  Lady 
Gasooigne  with  her  own  special 
good  taste.  '  It  seems  so  strange/ 
she  began,  her  broad  &ce  beaming 
with  infinite  exultation,  'that  Mr. 
Grevnie  should  have  been  thrown, 
as  one  may  say,  at  our  very  door ! 
Tilings  are  brought  strangely  about 
in  this  world.  Lady  Gasooigne.  I 
declare  this  reminds  me  of  the  Major 
and  myself  in  those  happy  days  be- 
fore we  were  married ;  the  sight  of 
young  people's  happiness  brings 
back  one's  own,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  same  thoughts  have  been 
occurring  to  you  of  kte.  Lady  Gas- 
coigne.' 

('What  an*  intolerable  woman  I' 
thought  her  ladyship,  who  did  not 
in  the  least  comprehend  the  drift 
of  these  remarks.)  'I  am  quite 
ashamed,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,'  she  ex- 
claimed aloud,  'that  I  have  ;Qot 
offered  you  any  tea  all  this  time— 
do  come  and  have  some.' 

The  tea-table  stood  under  a 
spreading  pear-tree,  and  by  it  were 
seated  Marianne  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  in 
such  close  conversation  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  thought  it  behoved  her 
to  look  after  Sir  John  Tremlett's  in- 
terests, and  said,  with  dignity,  to 
her  niece  aside, '  Marianne,  my  dear, 
don't  bring  that  young  man  out  of 
his  plaoe-^remember  he  is  only  the 
tutor !'  But  Marianne  owed  no  al- 
legiance to  her  aunt,  so  merely 
tossed  her  head  and  went  on  as  she 
listed. 

The  Hiltonbury  carriage  drove  up 
about  this  time,  and  Miss  Pon- 
sonby's  6harp  eyes  darted  over  the 
lawn  in  an  instfuit 

'Would  you  believe  it?'  cried 
she,  as  she  took  in  everything  at  a 
glance,  '  there  is  that  whole  set  of 
people  from  Thurston  and  Frede- 
rick playing  croquet  with  his  crim- 
son beauty!  Upon  my  word,  Fanny 
is  an  idiot.  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  this  even  of  her.* 

The  afternoon  went  on,  but  some- 
how Mr.  Greville  did  not  ei^'oy  it 
much.  He  was  detained  by  Lord 
Wilmington  long  after  the  time  for 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  rushing 
into  bis  sister's  room  on  his  way  to 


his  own,  he  found  her  ready  to  go 
downstairs. 

'  Now  then,  Fanny,'  said  he,  '  of 
course  you  have  arranged  every- 
thing rightly  about  the  going  down 
to  dinuer?'  (There  was  now  no 
reserve  on  a  certain  subject  between 
them.) 

'  That  is  rather  a  difficult  matter, 
replied  she,  'and  I  have  been  con- 
sidering it.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
these  girls?  Mr.  Jenkins  can  take 
one,  and  I  thought  you  would  take 
the  other,  for,  you  know,  you  can 
easily  contrive  to  sit  next  Violet — 
and  I  really  don't  like  to  make  Sir 
Edward  a  scapegoat  These  girls 
appear  to  me  to  have  no  manners  at 
all,  and  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
penance  to  inflict  one  on  a  compa- 
rative stranger.' 

'Oh!  confound  it,  Fanny,  that 
won't  do.  Why,  if  I  have  stood 
them  both  for  a  month,  surely  Har- 
rington may  put  up  with  one  of 
them  for  a  couple  of  hours!  No 
no,  you  must  let  me  take  Violet, — 
though  she  would  scarcely  speak  to 
me  this  afternoon,'  he  added,  deject- 
edly. '  I  am  afraid  Harrington  has 
been  making  good  use  of  my  ab- 
sence.' 

'Ton  conceited  fellow!'  said  his 
sister,  laughing.  '  Well,  if  your  ab- 
sence has  done  mischief,  your  pre- 
sence will  put  it  all  to  rights,  no 
doubt  But  go  away  now,  for  you 
are  far  too  late.' 

The  fates  were  against  poor  Mr. 
Greville  on  this  occasion — he  vxis 
far  too  late ;  the  party  had  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  he  found  Violet 
and  Sir  Edward  seated  together, 
whilst  there  was  a  vacant  place  for 
him  by  Isabella  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

Miss  Seymour  was  certainly  a  very 
lovely  girl,  of  a  tall,  shght  figure 
and  the  fairest  complexion,  with 
really  golden  hair  and  dark-blue 
eyes,  '  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man 
young.'  Mr.  Greville  had  very  little 
conversation  to  bestow  on  his  com- 
panion, as  his  attention  was  much 
distracted  by  watohing  his  opposite 
neighbours  a  little  way  down  the 
table.  Violet  had  never  looked 
more  beautiful,  he  thought;  she 
was  dressed  in  demi-toilette — a 
pretty  embroidered  wliito  muslin 
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wiUi  qnttiiaties  of  floating  blue 
xibboiis ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
colour  was  rather  more  heightened 
than  usual,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Greyille  reflected  with  a  deep 
pang,  of  something  her  oompanion 
was  saying  to  her.  As  this  idea 
took  more  strongly  hold  of  him,  he 
gaye  up  all  attempt  at  entertaining 
!babella,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
jealous  watching,  which  aimoyed  his 
sister  very  much,  and  she  gave  an 
early  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

Mr.  Greville  soon  followed  them 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  thought 
himself  lucky  when  he  saw  Violet 
seated  on  an  ottoman  a  little  apart 
from  the  others.  He  joined  her  im- 
mediately, but  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  an  indefinable  alteration  in 
her  manne]>— a  sort  of  stiffness 
which  in  former  days  he  had  never 
experienced.  This  he  might  per- 
haps have  OTeroome,  but  that 
Marianne,  all  flushed  and  excited 
with  her  conquest  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
rushed  presently  over  to  them  and 
plunged  volubly  into  conversation. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Greville  1  what  a  dread- 
fol  man  that  Mr.  Jenkins  is ;  one 
never  knows  whether  he  is  in  fun 
or  in  eamesi  I'm  sure  he's  a  most 
dangerous  creature :  I  dare  say.  Miss 
Seymour,  you  have  noticed  that? 
fle  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  curates 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Hinxman— not  in  ap- 
pearance, you  know,  for  Mr.  Hinx- 
man  is  tall  and  thin,  and  wears 
spectacles,  but  they  have  the  same 
dreadful  way  of  going  on.  I  had 
such  fun  at  dinner !' 

This  sort  of  thing  lasted  till  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Greville  ground  his  teeth  at  his  ill 
luck,  for  Violet  was  called  upon  for 
music,  and  after  that  a  round  game 
was  proposed ;  by  the  time  it  was 
over  the  carriages  were  announced. 
Mr.  Greville  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  his  friend  Blanche  (with  whom, 
in  bygone  days,  he  had  had  many  a 
romp),  on  her  way  down  stairs,  and 
to  say  to  her  in  as  degagk  a  manner 
as  possible,  'I  say,  Blanche,  can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
Violet  ?  she  won't  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  at  alL' 

'  Nonsense/  said  Blanche,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  your  imagination  has  grown 
lively  since  your  accident  Beisides, 


perhaps  she  thought  you  had  no 
right  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
you  know  who.  Ah  1  I  have  heard 
all  about  you  from  Miss  Fonsonby, 
sir;  so  don't  imagine  you  have  a 
secret  fiK>m  me!' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?* 
said  Mr.  Greville;  'I  have  no  secret 
that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  Oh!  then  it  is  public, is  it?  but 
I  cant  stay  to  congratulate  you 
now :  good-night !'  Aud  she  jumped 
into  the  carriage  after  the  otiiers. 

Mr.  Greville  was  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  but  instantly  concluded 
that  Blanche  was  'up  to  some  of 
her  nonsense.'  No  one  oould  pos- 
sibly be  further  from  his  thoughts 
than  poor  Isabella  Wright,  but  he 
felt  a  terrible  suspicion  that  Sir 
Edward  Harrington  was  going  to 
prove  a  successful  rival ;  and,  irri- 
tated and  unhappy,  he  went  straight 
up  to  bed,  feeling  that  he  oould  not 
stend  the  tongues  of  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  and  Mananne  any  more  that 
night. 

The  next  day  the  Thurston  party 
went  off  after  luncheon,  to  the  in- 
finite satis&ction  of  their  hosts. 

'My  dear  Fred,'  said  Lady  Gas- 
coigne  laughing,  as  she  threw  her- 
self into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief, '  the  next  time  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  be  thrown,  I  beg  you 
will  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thurston  Lodge.' 

'By  Jove!  I  should  think  so,' 
returned  her  brother.  'Do  you 
notice  what  an  ass  Jenkins  makes 
of  himself  with  Miss  Turner?  I 
told  him  they  would  each  have 
xo,ooo2.,  and  he  has  been  going  in 
strongly  for  her  ever  since.  The 
Wright  girl  isn't  quite  so  bad, 
tiiough  she  is  a  perfect  fool,  too. 
However,  Dr.  Smith  does  not  think 
so,  I  suppose.  There  is  quite  a 
little  romance  in  that  direction,  and 
I  was  let  into  it,  and  have  promised 
to  ti7  and  get  Smith  the  vacant 
appointment  at  Oarlow  Hospital. 
The  aunt  is  to  be  kept  in  the  dark 
till  then,  for  the  girl  said  the  doctor 
would  certainly  be  forbidden  the 
house  unless  he  could  show  he  was 
in  a  position  to  marry.  I  expect  to 
hear  of  the  appointment  every  day.' 

'Well,  that  is  a  very  suitable 
marriage,  I  consider,'  said  Lady 
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Gasooigne;  'but  I  do  wonder  at 
Mr.  Jenkiiis.  Are  yon  going  over 
to  Hilionbury  to-day?' 

'Yes;  I  must  go:  though  I  am 
afraid  it  is  of  little  use.  Yiolef 8 
manner  is  quite  altered  to  me.* 

Lady  Gasooigne  oonld  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  there  was  an  altera- 
tion certainly,  bat  fdt  snre  no  man 
in  the  world  oonld  possibly  be  pre- 
ferred to  her  brother;  soshelangned 
at  his  despondency,  and  told  him  he 
was  far  too  faint-hearted,  and  mnst 
pluck  up  heart  of  ^race  if  he  meant 
to  succeed.  On  his  return  shortly 
before  dinner,  he  reported  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  his  visit  had 
been  satis&ctory  or  not  'Yiolefs 
manner  is  so  odd/  he  said, '  some- 
times I  could  almost  swear  that  she 
likes  me,  and  the  next  minute  she 
is  as  cold  as  possible.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  detenmned  to  know  the  worst 
to-morrow,  for  I  can't  stand  the 
suspense  any  longer;  especially  with 
that  fellow  Hanmgton  always  about 
the  house.' 

Accordmgly,  he  presented  him- 
self at  Lord  Wifanmgton's  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  and  told 
his  errand  with  a  beating  heart 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Lord  W., 
looking  surprised  and  moved,  and 
grasping  both  hands  of  his  friend, 
'  this  is  most  unfortunate  and  unex- 
pected. Some  little  reports  haye 
reached  meTof  your  haying  yenr 
diffarent  ideas  in  your  head — all 
nonsense,  of  course,  and  ridiculous 
gossip.  I  confess  I  haye  often 
wished  and  hoped  that  you  might 
one  day  be  my  son-in-law;  but  it 
grieyes  me  to  tell  you  I  haye  been 
authorised  by  my  daughter  this 
morning  to  accept  Sir  Edward  Hajr- 
rington.  I  need  scarcely  say  I 
would  haye  preferred  you  to  any 
man  living ;  but  of  course  it  was  a 
matter  for  Violet  herself  to  decide.' 
Very  little  more  passed  between 
them  *  and,  on  his  return  to  Hirst, 
he  ordered  his  things  to  be  packed, 
and  told  his  sister  he  should  start 
for  the  Continent  that  afternoon. 

*  I  can't  stay  here,  Fanny,  I  can*t 
indeed,' he  said ;  'I  must  have  some 
knocking  about  to  help  me  to  get 
oyer  this,  though  I  don't  expect 
that  I  ever  shall.  There  is  not  an- 
other girl  in  the  world  like  her. 


Write  to  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  forward  my  letters  there  for 
the  next  few  days.  I  shall  tell  you 
myplans  when  I  know  them.' 

He  went  off  immediately,  leaving 
poor  Lady  Gasooigne  utterly  taken 
aback  by  the  unexpected  event  of 
the  morning.  And  grief  for  her 
brother  was  mixed  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  anger  at  Violet  for  the 
misery  she  had  caused  him. 

Having  passed  the  day  in  an 
utterly  unstrung  and  unsettled  state , 
the  next  morning  she  felt  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  go  over  to  Hilton- 
bury,  and  aooordingly  went  imme- 
diately after  breakfast  She  found 
Lady  Wilmington  just  stepping  into 
the  carriage  to  come  to  her. 

The  girls  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  said;  and  Sir  Edward 
Harrington  had  gone  off  the  day 
before  directly  after  receiving  his 
favourable  replv,  having  some  ap- 
pointments with  his  constituents, 
which  would  detain  him  for  ten 
days  in  his  own  piurt  of  the  world. 
So  they  went  into  the  boudoir  to- 
gether, where  they  had  a  long 
private  confabulation,  and  the  fnU 
enormity  of  Miss  Ponsonby*s  mis- 
ohief-making  powers  became  known 
to  both  of  them  in  the  course  of  it 

Th^  went  upstairs  afterwards  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  the  two 
girls  and  Was  Ponsonl^  were  sit- 


'  Good-morning,  Fanny,'  said  that 
lady;  '  you've  come  over  with  oon- 
gratulalaons,  I  suppose  ?  And  pray 
when  are  we  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  wonderful  match  you  have  ar- 
ranged for  Frederick?  I  am  sure 
you  deserved  to  succeed,  for  you 
have  been  most  persevering  in  your 
endeavoun  to  bring  it  about;  and 
the  fiunily  owes  you  many  thanks 
for  the  brilliant  allianca' 

'  Aunt  Jane/  said  Iiady  Gascoiffne 
with  great  sternness,  '  I  find  that 
you  have  been  makmg  the  most 
unwarrantable,  unheard-of  state- 
ments about  Frederick,  which  have 
perfectly  astounded  me,  even  from 
you,  as  you  know  what  bitter 
experience  we  have  all  had  of  your 
love  o(  I  must  call  it,  mischief- 
making  before  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve yon  really  thought  Frederick 
was  capable  of  marrying  a  girl  like 
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Miflg  Wright,  which  makes  yonr 
flaying  bo  all  the  more  wicked.  Mum 
Wright  iB  going  to  be  miirried  to 
Dr.  Smith,  oar  Tillage  doctor  here, 
and  Frederick  has  been  extremely 
kind  in  promising  the  doctor  an 
appointment  to  admit  of  Ihe  mar- 
riage taking  place.  Ton  hare  sor* 
prised  and  shocked  me,  Annt  Jane, 
beyond  all  measnre.' 

Miss  Fonsonby  was  for  once  ex- 
tingoished  by  the  wrath  of  her 
niece,  and  only  made  scmie  inaudible 
mutterings  in  self-defence.  Lady 
Gascoigne  shortly  afterwards  re- 
turned home;  and  the  next  day 
Lady  Wilmington  went  to  her 
loolong  harassed  and  depressed. 
'  It  .is  just  as  I  thought,*  said 
she;  'Violet  came  to  me  as  soon 
as  you  had  left,  in  fpceaX  distress 
—the  poor  girl  is  m  a  dreadful 
state  of  mind  —  but  how  to  set 
things  right  I  cannot  tell.  Her 
fiftther  declares  nothing  shall  be 
done,  that  she  has  acted  foolishly 
and  must  abide  the  consequences, 
for  he  won*t  have  Sir  Edward 
treated  dishonourably;  you  see 
men  always  think  of  that;  it  is 
always  "honour,"  not  happiness 
with  them  in  such  cases.  Alice 
Harrington  is  looking  as  sulky  as 
possible,  too,  this  morning;  she 
evidently  suspects  something.'  But 
Lady  Wilmingtcm  did  Alice  Har- 
rington injustice.  She  did  suspect 
something,  certainly,  and  could 
scarcely  be  expected  not  to  feel 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  any  one's 
trifling  with  her  brother's  feelings, 
but  she  was  not  sulky,  and,  more- 
OYcr,  had  the  sincerest  regard  for 
her  brother's  real  happiness  as  well 
as  for  her  friend'&  So  she  went  to 
Violet  as  soon  as  her  mother  had 
gone  to  Hirst,  and  made  her  confess 
everything.  By  the  time  Lady 
Wilmington  returned,  she  and  her 
maid  had  already  started  to  join  Sir 
Edward  in  the  north.  The  next 
morning  but  one  brought  a  letter 
from  Sir  Edward  renouncing  his 
claim  to  Violet's  hand,  in  a  way 
which  raised  him  higher  than  ever 
in  the  estimation  of  all  concerned. 
He  could  not  conceal  what  a  sacri- 
fice and  grief  it  was  to  him,  but 
declared  that  her  happiness  was  far 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  and 


that  he  could  not,  therefore,  think  of 
going  on  with  the  engagement 

On  the  third  day.  Lady  Gascoigne 
telegraphed  to  hk  brother, '  Gome 
here  at  once,  I  hare  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  you.' 

A  few  days  hiter^  Frederick 
Greville  and  Violet  Seymour  stood 
together  alone  in  Lady  Wilming- 
ton's boudoir. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning;  the 
grass  and  flower-beds  still  lay  spark- 
ling with  dew.  And  the  early  sun- 
beams danced  in  the  river  which 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace. 
Everything  looked  bright  and  beau- 
tiful outside,  and  there  was  a  world 
of  perfect  happiness  in  the  eyes 
which  gazed  upon  the  loyely  scene. 
'  And  you  believed  it,  Violet  I' 
'Oh,  Frederick,  how  could  I  be 
BO  foolish?' 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  conver- 
sation which  can  be  allowed  to 
transpire;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
lawful  to  overhear  another  which 
took  place  at  Hirst  the  same  after- 
noon. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  for 
some  time  been  feeling  uneasy  at 
the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Greville, 
with  the  expected  proposals  for  Miss 
Wright's  hand.  Isabella  herself  was 
anxious  to  see  him,  fearing  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  doctor's  ap- 
pointment, and  she  openly  wondered, 
and  watched  occasionally  at  the 
window  for  his  coming;  on  which 
occasions  Mrs.  Beauchamp  kept  up 
a  little  sort  of  sympathetic  sighing 
which  puzzled  her  niece  a  good  deal, 
as  she  felt  sure  her  secret  nad  been 
preserved.  At  last,  without  con- 
sulting her  husband,  who  she  in* 
stinctively  felt  would  forbid  it,  the 
good  lady  made  her  way  on  foot,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  Hirst, 
though  not  in  the  same  frantic 
haste,  and  found  Lady  Gascoigne 
in  the  drawing-room.  The  latter 
was  BO  rejoiced  at  the  fftvourablo 
turn  things  had  taken,  that  she 
received  her  visitor  with  unwonted 
cordiality,  never  suspecting  for  a 
minute  that  Miss  Ponsonby's  wild 
notion  had  any  existence  in  that 
foolish  brain. 

'My  dear  Lady  Gascoigne,'  said 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  after  carefully  po- 
lishing her  heated  countenonco  with 
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a  Tolnminoiifl  pocket-han^erchief, 
Mt  is  80  delientf al  to  be  able  to 
oome  over  in  this  friendly  way,  and 
to  feel  that  we  shall  be  still  nearer 
and  dearer  friends,  I  fondly  trust 
and  hope,  before  rery  long '  (Heayen 
forbid  I  thought  her  ladyship).  'Now, 
I  baye  oome  on  a  delicate  mission 
this  afternoon,  but  one  for  which,' 
she  added  with  a  self-complacent 
smile,  '  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
believing  myself  to  be  perfectly 
suited.  Dear  mamma  used  to  say, 
''All  my  daughters  haye  sensitiye 
feelings  and  great  tact,  but  Betsey 
is  really  remarkable  for  them;" 
without  yanity.  Lady  Gascoigne,  I 
belieye  I  am  so  still/ 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Beau- 
ohamp/ 

'And,  therefore,  though  I  am 
taking  what  is  generally  a  gentle- 
man's part— a  other's  or  an  uncle's 
— ^I  /eU  that  I  was  so  equal  to  it, 
that  I  would  not  eyen  confide  it  to 
m^  dear  husband,  who,  I  fear,  will 
quite  scold  me  when  he  finds  I  haye 
walked  all  the  way  here  and  back.' 

Here  Mrs.  Beauchamp  thought  of 
the  Hirst  pony-carriage,  and  made 
a  pause,  and  gaye  a  little  sigh  as 
of  prospectiye  &tigue.  Lady  Gas- 
coigne, who  was  getting  yety  tired 
of  aJl  this  prosiness,  took  no  notice 
of  the  hint,  but  begged  to  know 
what  the  particular  mission  in  ques- 
tion was. 

'Ah,  I  am  sure  now,  dear  Lady 
Gascoigne,' replied  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
in  her  archest  manner,  and  playfiilly 
shaking  a  fat  forefinger  at  her  lady- 
ship, '  you  know  yery  well  what  I 
mean,  and  you  should  help  me  out 
But  now,  when  one  has  nieces  in  the 
house,  and  a  young  gentleman  pays 
marked  attention  to  one  of  them~m 
fieust,  shows  unmislakeably  that  he  is 
desperately  in  loye,  and  the  young 
lady  eyidently  returns  the  feeling, 
and  still  no  actual  proposal  is  made, 
don't  you  think  there  must  be  some 
little  shyness  or  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man  which 
kind  and  judicious  friends  might  re- 
moye?  Now  you  are  the  natural 
person  for  me  to  come  to,  and  what 
do  you  think  should  be  done?' 

(*  Oh !  it  is  about  Mr.  Jenkins,' 
thought  Lady  Gascoigne.) 

'I  don't    know  that    anything 


should  be  done,' she  said  aloud ;  'if 
th^  are  in  loye  with  each  other * 

'If?  my  dear  Lady  Gascoigne V 

'  WeU,  since  thoy  are  in  loye  with 
each  other,  it  will  all  come  right  in 
course  of  time,  and  I  should  adyise 
no  interference  at  present,  at  any 
rate.' 

'  Very  well ;  lam  sure  your  adyice 
is  good,  and  I  rely  on  ii  If  you 
saw  occasion,  you  know  you  might 
say  to  a  certain  young  gentleman 
that  no  obstacle  stands  in  his  way, 
and  Major  Beauchamp  and  myself 
shall  be  only  too  proud  and  happy 
to  welcome  him  to  Thurston  as  a 
nephew.' 

'What  a  dreadftd'  woman!'  re- 
flected Lady  Gascoigne, '  and  how  I 
do  pity  Mr.  Jenkins  f 

Sue  told  Sir  Hichard  the  story 
when  he  came  in,  and  they  agreed 
that,  as  it  would  giye  their  &tal 
neighbour  a  pretext  for  coming  con- 
tinually to  ine  house,  it  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  Mr.  Jenkins's 
yiews.  An  interview  accordingly 
took  place  in  the  study,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  hayine  confessed  to  an  at- 
tachment for  Miss  Turner,  which  he 
had  reason  to  belieye  was  returned, 
signified  his  intention  of  proposing 
in  form  as  soon  as  his  prospects 
should  be  a  little  more  defi[nite.  Sir 
Eichard  instantiy  promised  him  a 
curacy,  and  made  amicable  arrange- 
ments for  his  leaying  Hirst  without 
delay. 

'Perhaps  I  had  better  set  that 
poor  woman's  mind  at  rest,'  said 
Lady  Gascoigne,  on  hearing  the  re- 
sult, '  so  I  shall  write  her  a  note,' 
which  she  did  in  the  following 
terms,  and  sent  it  straight  off  by  a 
senrant 

'Dkab  Mbs.  Bbatohamp,  — Sir 
Bichard  has  been  speaking  to  Mr. 
Jenkins  this  afternoon  on  the  subject 
about  which  you  came  to  me  this 
morning,  and  finds  that  he  had  eyery 
intention  of  proposing  to  your  niece 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  proyided 
with  a  curacy.  Sir  Bichard  haying 
now  promised  him  one,  there  is  no 
further  obstacle,  and  I  wish  Miss 
Turner  eyery  happiness.  It  will 
interest  you  to  hear  that  my  brother, 
to  whom  you  were  so  kind  during 
his  unfortunate  accident,  is  engaged 
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to  MiflB  Seymoiur,  Lotd  Wilmington's 
eldest  daughter,  which  gives  us  sll 
great  pleasure. 

'  Tours  truly, 

<  F.  OASooiainL' 

It  would  be  litUe  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Beauohamp  might  have  been 
'knocked  down  with  a  feather'  on 
receipt  of  this  epistle,  for  she  was 
actually  knocked  down  without  the 
aid  of  one  at  alL  Both  the  girls 
rushed  to  her,  afraid,  from  her 
ghastly  appearance,  that  she  was 
really  ill,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  speak.  At  last  she 
gasped  forth  some  words  which 
proved  to  be  a  query  as  to  whether 
she  had  or  had  not  been  a  mother 
to  the  two. 

'Yes,  yes,'  said  Marianne,  'of 
course;  at  least  vou've  been  an  aunt, 
and  that's  much  the  same  thing; 
but,  goodness  gracious,  what  is 
the  matter?  can't j you  tell  us 
that?' 

'My  poor,  innocent,  injured  girls,* 
exclaimed  the  lady,  recovering  voice 
and  colour  suddenly, '  oh,  how  little 
do  you  know  what  is  coming  u]^n 
you,  my  poor  Marianne!  To  think 
of  the  degradation,  the  bare  sugges- 
tion^a  curate— a  tutor  I  Oh,  what 
a  day  this  is!  and  Isabella,  my  child, 
I  cannot  think  of  you.  What  will 
become  of  you?  But  that  infiunous 
young  man  shall  find  that  he  cannot 
outrage  society  in  this  way  with 
impunity.  Summon  up  all  your 
courage,  my  dears,  and  read  this ;  re- 
member your  uncle  andj  will  stand 
by  you,  and  protecti  you  to  the 
last 

The  girls  eagerly  seissed  the  epistle 
and  read  it  t^rough.  At  the  end, 
to  their  aunt*s  astonishment,  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  tittered 
audibly. 

'Are  you  quite  mad?'  said  the 
furious  lady, '  or  have  you  no  feeling 


whatever?    I  insist  on  an  explso*- 

tion.' 

'  Law,  aunt,  don't  be  so  ferodoiiB,' 
said  IMananne,  who  was  not  easily 
intimidated ;  '  I  can't  think  what  on 
earth  you  mean.  You've  no  oocasian 
to  object  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  I'm  sure ; 
he  is  a  very  clever,  well-informed 
man,  and  I  don't  intend  to  object  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  And  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
mean,  aunt,  about  me,'  said  lBabella» 
plucMng  up  courage,  and  thinking 
this  a  fiftvourable  moment  for  divulg- 
ing her  little  mystery.  'Mr.  Gre- 
ville  has  been  so  kind  to  me  and  to 
Dr.  Smith,  and  I've  just  heard  that 
he  has  got  him  an  appointment,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  many 
directly,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  coming 
to  see  you  to-monow.' 

After  one  piercing  shriek,  poor 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  lay  prostrate  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  foeble  murmurs 
of '  Jenkins !"  Smith  1' alone  escaping 
her  lips  at  intervals  in  tODes  of  in- 
eSMe  scorn  and  disgust  Time, 
however,  it  is  said,  at  last  healed  her 
wounded  spirit,  and  she  even  came 
by  degrees  to  regard  her  unwelcome 
nephews  with  favour. 

In  about  six  weeks  Frederick 
GreviUe  and  Violet  Seymour  were 
quietly  married  at  Hiltonbury,  and 
though  MiBS  Harrington  was  not 
present  at  the  ceremony,  she  and  her 
brother  a  year  later  paid  a  long  visit 
at  Qermistown,  Mr.  Greville's  coun- 
try house.  Sir  Edward  was  always 
rcjg;arded  with  feelings  of  the  warm- 
est gratitude  and  affection  by  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville^  and  when  he 
married — as  in  due  course  of  time 
he  did— Germistown  was  lent  him 
on  the  occasicm,  and  he  brought  his 

gretty  Iifeh  bride  there  for  their 
oneymoon.  Of  them,  as  of  the 
other  personages  in  this  story,  it 
only  remains  to  be  added  that '  they 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards.' 

L.  L. 
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WE  wereinoonTeniently  ffltnated^ 
Phil  and  L  In  a  situation 
indeed  that  would  haye  rendered 
more  sosoeptible  indiyiduals  in  a 
state  of  mina  quite  unfit  to  enjoy  the 
Christmas  festivities  so  closely  ap- 
proaching. 

Phil  had  been,  I  must  say,  aw- 
fully extrayagant;  and  much  as  I 
sympathized  with  him,  I  could  not 
blame  the '  goy'nor '  for  sending  him 
a  cheque  for  50^.,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  might  right  himself  as 
he  could,  for  that  he  (the  *  goy'nor ') 
was  sick  of  paying  his  bills  and  set- 
ting him  gomg  again,  and  was  firmly 
resolyed  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
whole  'afiiur/ 

The  'afiiur,'  who  happened  to  be 
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seated  beside  my  fire,  with  aglass  of 
brandy  and  water  near  him.  and  a 
meerschaum  in  his  mouth,  folded  up 
the  cheque  carefully  and  slipped  it 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then 
tearing  up  the  paternal  letter,  auietly 
relighted  his  meerschaum  with  it. 

'It's  shabby  of  the  goy'nor,  I 
must  say,'  he  said,  with  a  patience 
that,  compared  with  my  indignant 
disappointment,  was  Job-like  and 
beautiful.  '  But  it's  no  use  making 
a  row  about  it,  so  there  we  are  where 
we  were  before.' 

'  It  won't  eyen  pay  your  tailor's 
bill,'  I  muttered ;  tidnUng  selfishly 
to  myself,  '  much  less  leave  you  a 
pound  to  lend  me.' 

'Of  course  it  won't;  the  goy'nor 
2  I 
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didn't  intend  it  shonld.  It*8  a 
Christmiui  box/  Phil  answered 
Berionaly,  smolang  away  like  a 
Turk. 

I  pointed  to  a  little  basket  that 
lay  bedde  my  writing  table.  '1 
don't  know  how  fall  yours  is/  I  said 
solemnly,  'but  mine  won*t  hold  any 
more.  I've  about  a  dozen  by  each 
post  ftt>m  those  confounded  trades- 
men, graduating  in  insolence.' 

'So  have  I,  for  that  matter/  in- 
terrupted FhiL  'But  I  never  read 
them.  I  never  could  stand  being 
blackguarded,  and  thaf  s  what  dun- 
ning's  been  allowed  to  reach  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  its  free- 
dom and  its  constitution.  Why/ 
continued  Phil,  warming  with  his 
subject,  and  gesticulating  in  a  man- 
ner that  lent  additional  grandeur 
to  his  sentiments,  'don't  we  pride 
ourselves  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
domestic  hearth?  Is  not  every 
man's  house  his  castle?  And  yet, 
through  the  medium  of  this  lib^l, 
this  enlightened  government,  the 
post  is  allowed  to  invade  its  sanctity, 
and  pour  on  the  pure  white  breakfast 
cloth  a  heap  of  insults,  sufficient 
to  make  the  blood  boU  within  one, 
and  spoil  one's  digestion  for  the 
dayl' 

'  There  should  be  some  law/  added 
Phil,  more  quietly,  and  sinking  back 
meditatively  in  his  chair, '  to  prevent 
this  intrusion  on  a  man's  pnvacy — 
some  fine  or  even  heavy  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  for  transmitting, 
by  such  means,  insults  dishonouring 
equally  to  the  British  tradesman 
and  British  gentleman.  Blackguard- 
ing's  forbidden  in  the  streets,  why 
should  it  be  permitted  in  our 
homes  ?' 

'Never  mind  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores/  I  answered,  rather 
crossl  V,  '  the  thing  is,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it  The  question  is,  Phil, 
what  are  we  to  do?  Do  you  know 
I'ln  deucedly  hard  up?' 

My  friend  did  not  answer  for  at 
least  twelve  whiffs ;  then  he  said  in 
his  calmest  manner— 

'  You're  not  of  a  reflective  dispo- 
sition unfortunately.  Jack,  or  else  I 
should  recommend  you  to  light  your 
pipe  and  leave  it  to  Fate  to  suggest 
some  idea.  With  me  the  case  is 
difforent.    Provide  me  with  a  weed 


and  a  glass  of  grog,  and  if  you  were 
to  perch  me  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blimc,  or  plunge  me  in  the  depths  of 
a  coal  mine,  reflection  would  claim 
me  as  her  own.' 

'I  think  then,  my  dear  Phil/  I 
replied,  with  the  shadow  of  a  sneer, 
'  it  is  time  yon  set  your  reflective 

Sowers  to  work.  Fifty  pounds  won't 
o  you  much  service,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed  aa  to  the  extent  of  your 
liabilities.' 

'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that^and 
yet  you  see  I  am  calm  as  a  marble 
Jupiter.  Such  is  the  force  of  my 
self-reliance.' 

'Come  Phil,  what's  up!'  I  ex- 
claimed in  a  coaxing  tone,  for  I 
knew  enough  of  my  friend's  affiurs 
to  value  his  self-reliance  at  its 
proper  worth. 

Phil  nused  his  glass  to  Yds  lips, 
and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Then  laying  it  down,  he  said  ener^ 
tically,  'Jack,  I  am  disgusted  with 
my  kmd  I    I  feel  almost  Byranic.' 

'  So  do  1/  I  grimly  responded. 

'  There  are  times/  contanued  Phil, 
again  falling  into  those  gesticulations 
which  he  had  acquired  at  the  best 

frivate  theatricals, '  when  I  feel  tiiat 
could  almost— '  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  say '  commit  suicide/  and  as 
I  was  contemplatinjgf  entering  the 
Church,  I  thought  it  an  excellent 
opportunitv  to  begin  preaching ;  but 
he  only  added,  after  another  com- 
munication with  the  glass  beside 
him,  *  Marry  I' 

'  Good  heavens!'  I  said  fervently. 
'At  your  age,  Philip!  WTiy  you 
must  be  mad ;  besides  Blanche  has 
not  got  anythmg,  and  she's  awfully 
extravagant,  I  warn  you,  and  with 
not  an  idea  of  sewingeven  a  button 
on  a  fellow's  shiri  You'd  better  go 
back  to  the  coal  mine,  or  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  and  think  again.' 

'  Tour  glass  must  have  been  stif- 
fish,  Jack,  you're  uncommonly  witty. 
However  (not  for  the  first  time 
either)  you're  hitimg  a  little  beside 
the  mark.  I  did  not  mean  marry 
Blanche,  poor  dear!  Much  as  I 
adore  her,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
"  nothing  a  year  and  find  yourself" 
would  neither  suit  her  nor  me.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  hate 
guessing  riddles-Hspeak  out'  I  fear 
I  did  not   speak  with  my  usual 
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amiability,  bat  circumstanoes  were 
trying  and  so  was  Phil,  particnlarly 
when  he  had  on  the  'marble  Jupiter ' 
mood. 

Instead  of  answering,  my  friend 
took  from  his  pocket  a  small  note 
written  on  delicate  pink  paper,  and 
scented  with  the  delightful  odour 
that  had  once  been  sweeter  than  the 
rose  to  my  senses,  as  pervadiog 
every  article  that  had  the  felicity  of 
belonging  to  Gertrude  Thomly^ 
Phirs  youngest  sister. 

This  he  threw  at  me  in  a  manner 
that,  had  he  not  been  my  dearest 
friend  (and  Qerty 's  brother),  I  should 
haye  quarrelled  with  him  on  the 
spot. 

Smoothing  it  out,  for  the  wretch 
had  crumpled  it  up  in  away  that  he 
certainly  would  not  have  done 
Blanche's  embossed  notes,  I  ciust 
my  eyes  over  the  dashing  caligraphy, 
and  after  some  difficulty,  for  I  must 
say  G^erty  wrote'  with  ^e  same 
daish  she  did  eyerything,  I  made  out 
the  following : — 

.    -^  y        •Thornly  Hall,  Dec. 

'MydeabxsiFhil, 

'  What  have  you  been  doing,  you 
silly  extravagant  boy,  to  put  papa 
so  horribly  out  of  sorts?  He  has 
not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  any  one 
since  he  got  your  letter ;  and  When  I 
asked  him  how  you  were,  and  what 
news  you  gave,  he  spirted  out  some 
very  naughty  words,  which  made 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Blink,  who  was  dining 
with  us,  use  his  handkerchief 
vigorously.  Now,  my  dear  Phil,  you 
leally  should  not  do  whatever  you 
have  been  doing,  and  I  hope  you 
won*t  again.  I  and  Blanche  were 
talking  it  over  last  night,  when  we 
were  undressing  (Blanche  came  over 
to  stay  a  day  or  two,  yesterday),  and 
she  thinks  it  may  be  that  you  have 
been  spending  too  much,  which  of 
course  one  is  apt  to  do  when  things 
are  so  dear,  and  dressmakers  so  ex- 
orbitant in  their  prices ;  and  papa 
should  not  expect  one  to  buy  every- 
thing and  give  to  charity  sermons 
too.  And  Blanche  says  her  papa  is  as 
bad,  and  she  only  wishes  for  your 
sake  and  her  own  she  was  a  Queen 
of  Diamonds.  By-the-by,  that  re- 
minds me,  the  Queen  of  Diamonds, 
Miss  Bowney,  is  coming  to  stay  with 
OS  at  Christmas;  and  so  is  Captain 
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Johnson,  and  Clara,  and  all  the 
Holmeses;  so  I  hope  you  will  ma- 
nage to  get  away  too,  as  you  do  make 
theatricals  go  off  so  well  And  now 
good-bye, 

'  Tour  affectionate  sister, 
'Qebtbude  Thobnly. 
'  P.S.— Don't  do  it  any  more,  for 
papa  is  so  cross.' 

I  was  so  interested  in  the  perusal 
of  that  note— taking  me  back  as  it 
did  in  the  presence  of  that  being, 
who,  to  my  mind,  was  the  sweetest 
woman  I  had  ever  met— so  engrossed 
with  the  pleasant  fiemcy,  that  I 
again  heard  her  gay  laugh  and  happy 
fresh  voice,  almost  indeed  felt  the 
flutter  of  her  ribbons,  as  during 
those  few  days  of  the  preceding 
September — ^that  I  continued  gazing 
at  the  writing,  and  forgot  that  my 
friend  was  waiting  my  comments  on 
it 

'Well!' at  length  he  said. 

I  started. 

*WellP  he  repeated;  'do  you 
understand  now  my  meaning  ?'- 

'I  must  confess  that  I  do  not.' 

Philip's  lip  curled  contemp- 
tuously, but  he  was  too  lazy  to  be 
more  violently  abusive. 

'I  suppose  you  can  understand 
that  Blanche  Grey  is  not  a  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  however  much  her  devo- 
tion to  me,  dear  angel,  may  make 
her  wish  it' 

I  did  understand  that  perfectly, 
knowing  that  Miss  Grey  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest 
spendthrifts  going,  who  never  had  a 
penny  to  pay  cash  for  anything ;  but 
what  all  this  nonsense  about  queens 
and  diamonds  meant,  I  was  still  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  I  said 
so  frankly. 

Phil  still  looked  contemptuous, 
but  he  condescended  to  be  more 
lucid. 

'Gerty  writes  abominably/  he 
said,  puffing  out  his  cigar  smoke 
in  that  imperial  manner  that  Ju- 
piter would  probably  have  rolled 
out  his,  had  tne  blessing  of  tobacco 
been  known  on  High  Olympus; 
'but  she's  a  sensible  girl  for  all 
that,  and  with  an  eye  to  business, 
which  she  most  certainly  inherits 
from  the  paternal  side.  She  means 
kindly  to  hint  to  me  that  if  I  am  in 
a  K 
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diffioaltiesi  could  not  do  better  than 
make  up  to  Diana  Bownev.  She 
goes  rather  round  about,  and  brings 
in  Blanche  in  a  way  I  do  not  quite 
like,  bat  she  means  well,  I  dare 
say.* 

Now,  knowing  as  I  did,  that  Gerty 
Thomly  was  the  frankest,  simplest, 
heartiest  girl  in  the  world,  and  the 
bosom  friend  of  Blanche  Grey,  I  felt 
this  translation  of  her  letter  to  fit  in 
to  the  suggestion  of  his  own  merce- 
nary thoughts  malicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  I  girded  myself  up  (fign- 
ratirely  of  course,  for  it  was  after 
dinner),  for  a  combat  in  her  defence. 

But  Phil  raised  himself  immedi- 
ately, and  energetically  for  him. 
'Don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  I  I 
knowidl  you  are  going  to  say,  andl 
am  in  a  mood  in  which  it  would 
drive  me  to  distraction.  No ;  let  us 
be  sensible.  Jack,  and  talk  things 
over  without  any  romantic  senti- 
mentalism.' 

'  That's  what  I  have  been  wishing 
you  to  do  for  the  last  hour,'  I 
answered  crossly. 

Phil  waved  his  pipe  in  that  calm 
oratorical  manner  which  I  knew  pre- 
faced a  rather  lengthy  speech ;  so  I 
lay  back  and  made  myself  comfort- 
able. 

<  Jack,'  said  Phil,  in  the  way  he 
wouidhavesaid,  'Mr.Speaker/  inad- 
dressing  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  Jack,  we  are  in  difficulties ;  I  mav 
say  difficulties  of  an  intricacy  which 
even  passes  our  powers  of  solution. 
Those  difficulties,  however,  all  centre 
in  the  one  point,  want  of  money ;  and 
the  question  is  how  to  supply  this 
want.' 

'  Come,  Phil,you're  getting  prosy,' 
I  remarked. 

'  It's  a  prosy  subject  I  am  not 
a  Gladstone,  and  finance  is  a  sub- 
ject I  abhor.  Why  not,  therefore, 
turn  it  into  something  more  ro- 
mantic? Now  I  know  Diana  Bowney 
is  not  to  compare  with  Blanche  in  a 
robe  de  chambre,  but  in  her  ball 
dress,  with  all  her  fortune  flashing 
about  her,  she  is  perfectly  dazzling. 
Blanche  &des  to  a  mere  shadow.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  explain  who 
this  Diana  Bowney  is,  and  what  you 
mean  about  her  dmmonds,'  I  inter- 
rupted a  little  testily,  for,  truth  to 
tell,  I  was  b^inning  tofear  that  Phil 


had  some  prize  in  view  which  I 
oould  not  share. 

'  Why  I  thought  the  girls  had  told 
you  about  her.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  some  Indian  merchant  who  made 
a  fortune,  and  then  just  before  he 
died  turned  it  all  into  diamonds, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter  on  ibe 
condition  that  she  did  not  attempt  to 
sell  ttiem  before  she  married.  He 
made  her  take  an  oath,I  believe,  at 
least  BO  she  says,  and  she  lives 
moderately  on  6o2.  a-year,  whilst  she 
keeps  her  fortone  in  her  jewel 
casket' 

'How  much  are  they  worth?*  I 
inquired,  with  interest;  'and  what 
kind  of  a  girl  is  she  T 

'Tou  had  better  come  down  to 
Thomly  Hall,  and  judge  for  your- 
self.' 

As  he  spoke,  Phil  fixed  his  eye  on 
me  in  a  manner  that  I  knew  had  a 
deep  meaning. 

'WeU,' I  said, 'what?* 

'Shall  we  make  a  bargain.  Jack? 
We've  held  to  each  through  a  good 
deal;  shall  we  hold  on  still?  We 
both  want  money,  we  both  have  a 
fimcy  for— well  perhaps  for  a  prettier 
girl  than  Diana  Bowney ;  suppose  we 
agree  to  toss  up  who  is  to  be  tiie 
sacrifice,  and  agree  that  the  other 
shall  receive  a  thousand  pounds  on 
the  wedding  day.' 

'Phil!  what  a  horrible,  ahnost  im- 
moral idea !'  I  exclaimed  virtuously. 

'Well,  I  did  not  say  it  was  agree- 
able, or  particularly  moral,  did  I? 
All  I  say  is,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
get  money  somehow,  even  if  I  have 
to  do  something  as  bad  as  marrying 
an  heiress.    There !' 

And  Phil  reared  up  his  great  per- 
son, gave  his  moustache  a  savage 
pull,  and  prepared  to  put  on  ms 

greatcoat 

*  •  •  • 

The  result  of  that  conversation 
was  that,  on  the  2  ist  of  December  a 
couple  of  tall  (and  though  I  say  it, 
who  should  not),  good-looking  fel- 
lows, took  first-class  tickets  by  the 
Great  Western  down  to  Bridge- 
water. 

I  must  also  confeas  that  on  the 
previous  night,  after  having  passed 
a  dreary  hour  looking  over  my  en- 
tangled accounts,  Philip  had  also 
contrived  to  beguile  me  into  that 
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immoral '  toss  up/  whioh  was  to  de- 
cide whether  the  heiress  or  the  thou- 
sand pounds  were  to  be  mine ;  and 
I  was  in  uncommonly  good  spirits 
from  having  won  the  money.  I 
could  still  meet  Gerty  Thomly  with 
a  free  conscience. 

Phil,  I  must  say,  bore  his  &te 
with  a  calmness  truly  philosophic ; 
but  I  noticed  even  he  ayoided  the 
subject  of  Blanche  Grey,  and  if  he 
eyer  mentioned  love  or  women,  spoke 
of  them  in  a  Byronio  manner  quite 
painful  to  hear.  His  feelings,  how- 
eyer,  must  have  been  rather  tried 
when,  on  arriving  at  Bridgewater, 
we  found  a  whole  party  from  the 
Hall  come  to  meet  us,  amongst  whom 
was  Miss  Grey,  but  not  the  Queen 
of  Diamonds. 

They  kept  up  the  old  style  of 
things  at  Thomly  HalL  There  were 
plenty  of  servants,  good  table,  silver 
plate,  and  Christinas  festivities;  and 
besides  this  there  were  daughters 
with  moderate  portions,  timber  that 
must  not  be  cut,  and  an  eldest  son, 
who,  unfortonately  for  himself,  was 
not  PhiL  I  knew  all  this ;  and  I 
was  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the 
place,  and  I  went  to  my  room  to 
dress  for  dinner  in  a  frame  of  mind 
perfecUy  satisfied  with  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  indeed  that  of  all  the 
world. 

Alas!  for  human  selfishness  I  I 
must  confess  I  was  so  engrossed 
with  my  own  pleasant  meditations, 
that  I  had  quite  or  almost  forgotten 
that  Phil  was  aBout  to  be  sacrificed ; 
and  when  he  just  poked  his  head 
into  my  room,  and  growled  that '  he 
had  just  had  a  talk  with  thegov'nor, 
who  was  still  savage  as  a  bear,  and 
that  he  must  go  in  for  her,'  I  scarcely 
remembered  who  the  '  her '  was.  I 
was  a  little  horrified  when  I  did  re- 
member, for  I  must  confess  I  had 
found  Gerty  more  charming  than 
ever  (I  think  winter  costume,  espe- 
ciidly  that  black-plumed  hat,  became 
her  even  more  than  airy  summer 
muslins),  and  it  made  me  almost 
shuddffl  to  think  how  I  had  tempted 
Fate. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  purifying 
effect  female  society  has  on  our 
brutal,  male  natnres.  Ten  minutes 
after  I  had  been  in  the  company  of 
the  Misses  Thomly   and  Blanche 


Grey  round  that  blazing  fire,  whilst 
we  waited  the  summons  to  dinner, 
gold  had  become  dross  in  my  esti- 
mation ;  those  luxuries  of  bachelor 
life  I  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
aider  necessaries,  the  most  insipid 
vanities  that  a  man  could  burden 
himself  with  debt  for.  I  grew  vir- 
tuously strong;  so  much  so,  that  I 
blushed  when  I  thought  of  the  ob- 
ject of  that  Christmas  visit  amongst 
those  unsuspecting  damsels,  and 
resolved  to  do  my  best  to  prevent 
this  evil-doing,  even  at  the  cost  of 
my  thousand ;  but  even  as  I  deter- 
mined the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
Phil,  in  his  most  distinguS  toilet,  with 
a  lady.  Well,  she  was  not  hand- 
some, unless  an  overdoing  of  every 
feature  she  possessed  gave  her  a 
title  to  beauty.  She  had  a  very 
large  Roman  nose,  very  large  black 
^es,  very,  very  bushy  black  eye- 
brows, very  black  hair,  very  large 
white  teeth,  and  very  red  lips— lips 
and  teeth  .wbich  made  you  shudder 
and  call  to  mind  the  old  story  of 
Bed  Ridinghood. 

'  What  large  teeth  you  have,  grand- 
mamma 1' 

'  All  the  better  to  eat  you  up,  my 
dearl' 

Somehow,  whenever  she  opened 
her  mouth,  and  turned  her  h^  in 
the  snappish  way  which  seemed 
peculiar  to  her,  I  fimcied  she  was 
going  to  say  that. 

All  the  ladies  made  a  move  as 
they  entered. 

'Come  and  sit  near  the  fire, 
Diana  1'  exclaimed  Miss  Thomly. 

'  Here's  a  cosy  littie  comer,  Di/ 
said  Gerty. 

'So  there  is  here,'  said  Edith 
Holmes.    '  Come  by  me,  Diana." 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  seemed  a 
great  fovourite  even  amongst  her 
own  sex  —  that  was  comforting. 
However,  Diana  Bowney  smiled 
graciously,  and  the  butier  at  that 
moment  announcing  dinner,  she 
accepted  Phil's  arm,  and  we  all 
made  a  move  to  the  dining-room. 

Again  I  must  acknowledge  that 
the  charms  of  my  own  position  made 
me  insensible  to  the  trials  of  my 
friend;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
called  to  me,  in  rather  a  stem  voice, 
to  pass  something  at  the  dessert, 
that  I  observed,   in  spite  of  his 
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smil68,  Phil  was  lookiog  anything 
but  contented. 

Phil  WM  a  very  ftfldnating  fellow 
in  his  way,  and  had  brass  enough  to 
give  a  dash  to  his  soft  attentions 
and  sweet  speeches,  which  quite  dis- 
tingnished  him.  He  was  handsome, 
too,  and  had  a  pecoliarily  abont  the 
^es  that  pleased  ns  men,  so  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  women 
adored  him. 

I  watched  him  a  little  after  that 
call,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  going 
throng  the  regular  process  with 
dark  Diana,  and  apparently  with 
success,  for  her  great  eyes  were 
glowing  like  red-hot  ooaLs— I  can't 
say  stars— and  she  was  laughing 
and  talking,  and  paying;  him  an  at- 
tention as  flattering  as  it  was  exdn- 
siye. 

They  grew  a  little  noisy,  too,  and 
attracted  general  attention,  approv- 
ing I  could  see,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  but  not  quite  so  much  so 
from  either  Gerty  or  Blanche  Grey. 
Indeed,  the  fair  face  of  Miss  Grey 
had  looked  very  much  puzzled  ever 
since  she  had  been  at  table;  and 
Gerty  now  and  then  made  wrong 
answers  as  a  louder  peal  of  laughter 
than  usual  came  from  Phil  and 
Diana's  comer. 

Still,  when  Miss  Thomly  made 
the  move,  and  the  ladies  left  the 
room,  Phil  took  his  cambric  hand- 
kerchief and  passed  it  across  his 
brow  with  a  sigh,  as  if  he  had  con- 
cluded some  Herculean  labour.  He 
took  a  good  deal  of  wine  too  after- 
wards. 

That  evening  be  was  very  assidu- 
ous in  courting  dark  Diana,  and 
showed,  indeed,  a  firmness  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  the  sharp  fresh 
air  of  morning  cooled  his  ardour,  or 
that  he  found  Diana  still  less  inviting 
with  that  large  Eoman  nose  pro- 
truding from  under  a  tiny  black  nat, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  next  morning 
his  attention  fluctuated  rather,  and 
when  in  the  morning  ride  his  horse 
fell  back  beside  Blanche,  he  seemed 
to  find  it  difficult  to  urge  him  for- 
ward again  to  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Rowney,  who  professed  to  be  ner- 
vous on  horseback;  and  when  we 
hai)pened  to  loiter  together  in  the 
dining-room   before   luncheon,   he 


shrugged  his  shouldefrs  most  des- 
perately, and  whispered,  'If  die 
would  but  oome  out  with  tfaem  ail 
blazing  about  her,  it  would  give  me 
courage.  Jack.' 

Three  days  passed,  however,  and 
'  theQueen'  did  not  come  oat  in  the 
'blaase'  poor  Phil  yeanied  for,  as 
does  the  prisoner  for  sonahina  She 
wore  a  diamond  brooch  ocftwionaHy, 
which  attracted  our  oovetons  gaze; 
but,  as  we  both  silentlj  obsetved, 
that  was  not  sufQciently  tempting  to 
make  weight  with  Dian*  Bown^ 
in  the  balance  against  either  Gerty 
or  Blanche. 

A  philosopher  less  interested  than 
myself  might  have  fomid  a  delight- 
ful combination  of  amusement  and 
instruction  in  watching  Phil's  con- 
duct those  three  days.  Hie  would 
have  seen  an  amusing  strnggle  be- 
tween the  man  of  the  world  and  the  ' 
man  of  nature ;  the  man  of  wants 
and  the  man  of  taste.  In  the  even- 
ing, iaf  ter  imbibing  a  certain  quantity 
of  E^ierry  and  port,  Phil  was  Diana's 
slave,  lounging  with  her  in  private 
comers,  bending  over  her  whilst  she 
sang  (songs  which  put  your  teeth 
on  edge),  decking  her  hair  with 
camellias  stolen  from  his  sister's 
conservatory,  and  otherwise  pursu- 
ing the  object  which  brought  us 
down  to  Thomly;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, somehow,  he  could  not  resiist 
Blanche's  attractions;  and  how,  I 
know  not,  but  we  used  canstantiy 
to  £Bkll  into  that  same  quartette, 
rambling  through  the  leafless  woods 
and  roadis  in  which  we  had  contrived 
to  pass  so  many  hours  of  the  last 
long  vacation  so  satisfactorily. 

I  think  the  mornings  made  up  to 
poor  Blanche  for  all  the  puzzling 
desertion  in  the  evening;  and  pei^ 
haps  she  believed  what  I  heard 
Gertj  assert  one  m'ght,  under  cover 
of  Diana's  singing,  'Phil  was 
obliged  to  be  attentive,  to  please 
jmpa,  you  know.' 

How  this  would  have  gone  on— 
which  lady  would  have  carried  the 
day —I  know  not,  but  I  was  getting 
rather  doubtful  about  my  thousand. 

However,  Chiistmas-eve  came. 
There  was  to  be  a  dance,  and  we 
gentlemen  had  gone  through  the 
usual  exertion  of  decking  the  room 
with  holly  and  such  flowers  as  could 
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be  got^  and  we  had  done  the  nsaal 
amount  of  flirtation  likewise.  I 
think  the  day  had  been  trying  to 
Phil  on  the  whole,  for  I  mnat  say 
eren  I  thought  I  had  neyer  seen 
Blanche  look  prettier  than  she  did, 
now  peeping  through  dark  wreaths 
of  laurel,  now  bending  her  golden 
head  oyer  the  shiny  holly.  The  op- 
portunities, too,  for  love-making  had 
been  very  abundant,  and  to  haye 
to  make  sweet  speeches  to  Diana, 
after  whispering  them  to  blusluDg 
Blanche,  must  have  been  martyrdom, 
more  especially  when  connected  with 
a  guilty  conscience. 

Phil  did  seem  neryous  for  once  in 
his  life,  and  I  remarked  that  he  left 
the  society  of  the  drawing-room 
much  sooner  than  he  needed,  to  go 
and  prepare  for  the  dance;  and  on 
leaying  myself  for  the  same  purpose 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the 
red  spark  of  his  cigar  sauntering  up 
and  down  the  terrace.  Now  smoke 
in  solitude  proclaimed  that  Philip 
Thomly  waa  uneasy  in  his  mind,  so 
I  was  not  surprised,  on  descending 
\jo  the  ball-room  some  time  after- 
wards, to  find  that  he  was  still  ab- 
sent, nor  to  hear  from  Captain  John- 
son that  he  was  still  smoking  away 
like  a  Turk  in  the  cold  night  air. 

Meanwhile  the  room  began  to 
fill,  the  music  to  play,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  the  ball  to  proceed.  The 
scene  was  pretty  enough  to  please 
the  most  fastidious  eye,  for  t^e  deco- 
rations were  perfect,  the  lights  ad- 
mirably dispmed,  and  certainly  fall- 
ing on  *  fair  women  and  braye  men ' 
in  profusion ;  but  it  became  dazzling 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Diana  Bowney  appeared  in  tiie 
blaze  of  all  her  fortune.  Diamonds 
on  her  neck,  diamonds  in  her  ears, 
diamonds  on  her  arms !  Heavens ! 
how  she  blazed  beneath  the  lights, 
and  how  her  great  dark  eyes  shone 
with  triumph  as  she  saw  the  envious 
gaze  fixed  upon  her. 

Certainly,  whether  it  was  the 
fiend  of  avarice  that  put  me  on  his 
spectacles  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but 
somehow,  that  dark  woman  with  her 
glittering  jewels  did  seem  to  cast  the 
rest  into  the  shadow.  Even  fiur 
Blanche,  till  then  the  belle  (except 
for  Gerty)  of  the  room,  seemed  to 
fade   into  something  dim,  and   I 


must  say  I  thought  cheerfully  of  the 
thousand  pounds.  Why,  those  dia- 
monds must  be  worth  an  immense 
sum! 

Dark  Diana  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  crowd,  but  she  r&- 
fdsed  all  offers  until  Philip  Thomly 
appeared,  and  then  she  accepted  his 
arm,  and  took  her  place  in  a  q\x%r 
drille.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  maliciously  done  or  not,  but  she 
manoeuvred  so  that  for  her  vU-a-vis 
she  had  Blanche  Grey. 

I  had  watched  narrowly  for  Phil*s 
entrance,  for  I  would  not  have  lost 
the  effect  of  the  first  view  of  the 
Queen  of  Diamonds  upon  him  for 
the  world.  I  should  be  able  to 
judge  of  my  chance  of  the  thousand 
pounds  by  it. 

He  bore  the  dazzling  sight,  how- 
ever, with  admirable  composure; 
and  Diana's  eyes  must  have  been 
more  acute]  than  mine,  if  she  could 
detect  either  amazement,  satisfac- 
tion, or  admiration  in  the  quiet 
glance  with  which  he  approached 
er  and  asked  her  to  dance.  Indeed 
he  was  more  careless  than  usual; 
and  as  he  led  her  forward,  I  heard 
him  say,  in  an  indifferent  tone, 
'  that  he  had  a  headache,  and  felt 
hardly  up  to  dancing.' 

But  he  did  dance— and  with 
the  Queen  of  Diamonds,  too— to 
Blanche's  grievous  anger  and  as- 
tonishment ;  and  he  took  her  in  to 
supper,  and  plied  her  with  cham- 
pagne, and  quaffed  copiously  of  the 
same  himself;  and  then,  when  they 
came  back  again,  they  only  took  one 
waltz  round  the  room,  and,  retired 
to  the  conservatory. 

Heavens  1  how  that  woman's  eyes, 
shone,  as  leaning  heavily  on  Phil*s 
arm,  she  passed  through  the  glass- 
door  beside  which  I  stood,  with  my 
arm  round  Blanche,  taking  breath 
for  an  instant. 

'What  are  they  going  in  thera 
for?*  Blanche  said,  quickly;  and 
then  she  looked  up  in  my  fietoe— and, 
whether  she  saw  anything  there 
ominous,  I  know  not,  for  I  felt  al- 
most as  guilty  as  Phil,  but  she  drew 
away  from  me,  and,  murmuring 
something  about  being  tired,  went 
and  dropped  quietly  on  a  sofa  in  the 
comer. 

I  think,  poor  girl,  she  guessed  all 
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about  it ;  and  I  felt  quite  wretched 
as  I  looked  at  her,  watching  there 
from  her  comer  that  &tal  door.  She 
guesaed  she  had  lost  Phil. 

GerW  did  too,  I  think;  for  sud- 
denly her  face  loet  its  gsiety,  and 
she  went  and  sat  down  by  Blanche, 
and  wound  her  arm  round  her, 
silently,  but  in  a  manner  Tery  pro- 
tecting and  sympathetic. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  that  evening 
came  toan  end;  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge I  went  to  my  room  feeling 
ahnoet  as  guilty  as  if  I  had  abetted 
a  Gunpowder  Plot 

^  *  •  * 

'Gome  in,'  I  exclaimed;  and  the 
door  opened,  and  Phil  came  in. 

Ttc  done  it  I'  he  said,  throwing 
himself  on  the  sofift,  and  beginning 
to  pull  off  his  neckdoth  as  if  it 
choked  him. 

'Done  what?' 

'  Proposed  to  Diana  Bowney :  we 
are  to  be  married  in  a  month.' 

I  was  prepared  for  the  news,  and 
80  listened  silently. 

'Of course,*  continued Phfl,  'it's 
trying— veiT  trying;  not  only  for 
poor  Blanche,  but  for  me.  Cham- 
pagne only  could  have  got  me 
through  it ;  and  I  see  I  must  send 
an  enormous  supply  to  whereyer 
we  fix  on  for  the  honeymoon.  The 
honeymoon! — only  fimcy  a  month 
of  spooning  on  Diana,  and  from 
that  to  emerge  into  a  &mily  man! 
Bv  Jove,  Jack  1  I  don't  know  now 
whether  I  shall  haye  the  nerye  to 
get  through  it' 

He  took  a  cigar  from  my  box  as 
he  spoke,  and  began  to  smoke  yigor- 
ously. 

The  positicm  was  rather  embar- 
rassing, and  I  really  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  condole  with  my  friend 
or  congratulate  him.  I  took  a 
middle  course— the  philosophical 
one. 

'The  diamonds  are  magnificent, 
Phil,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  get  used 
to  domestic  life  in  time.' 

'It  wouldn't  haye  been  so  bad 
with  Blanche,  perhaps ;  but  Diana! 
— and  then,  suppose—' 

Phil  hesitated,  and  his  &ce  grew 
perplexed. 

'Suppose  what?* 

'Oh,  nothing;  only  a  ridiculous 
ideal'   But  he  got  up  as  he  spoke, 


and  lit  his  candle,  with  'the  same 
expression  of  uncomfortable  per- 
plexity; and  I  knew  he  took  him- 
self off  so  hastily  because  he  was 
a&aid  of  letting  out  the  reaaon  of 
it 

He  came  down  the  next  monuns 
though,  looldng  yery  calm  and  com- 
posed; and  neither  he  nor  Diana 
displayed  any  of  the  usual  embar- 
rassment, when,  in  a  slightly  pom- 
pous manner,  •  Mr.  Thomlv  an- 
nounced at  the  breakfiut-table  the 
happiness  with  which  he  contem- 
plated adding  so  charming:  a 
daughter-in-law  to  his  funily  circle. 
Oerteinly  Blanche  Gr^  was  not 
there,  haying  gone  home  with  her 
&ther  the  night  before;  so  there  was 
no  one  to '  forbid  the  banns,'  except 
Gerty,  and  she  dared  only  do  it  by 
her  indignant  ^es. 

The  two  went  to  church  together, 
and  otherwise  behayed  themselyes 
like  an  engaged  couple;  and  appa- 
rently all  was  going  on  in  a  eatis- 
factory  manner  so  long  as  I  was  at 
Thomly  to  keep  my  watch  on 
them. 

When  I  went  back  to  Lond<Hi,  I 
left  Philip  still  courting  away  firmly 
and  philosophically,  and  his  last 
words  to  me  at  the  station  were, 
'It's  all  right.  Jack;  as  soon  as 
possible,  after  the  14th  of  next 
month,  you  shall  haye  your  thou- 
sand.' 

I  saw  yery  little  of  him  again, 
till  I  receiyed  the  important  inyi- 
tation.  He  came  to  my  lodgings 
two  or  three  times,  but  was  always 
in  a  desperate  huriy;  and,  beyond 
a  hasty  sentence  or  two,  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  he  seemed  to  ayoid 
reference  to  what  neither  of  us  had 
much  reason  to  be  proud  o£  I 
gathered  fiK>m  Gerty — who  I  met  at 
a  friend's,  to  my  inexpressible  de- 
light—the intelligence  that,  though 
Philip  was  a  good  deal  at  tiie  Hall, 
Miss  Bowney  did  not  often  come; 
she  was  making  a  round  of  yisits 
among  her  Irish  Mends  preyious  to 
her  marriage,  it  was  beueyed ;  but 
she  and  Phil  corresponded  r^u- 
larly.  About  settlements,  Gerty 
did  not  know  much;  but  she  said 
Phil  was  quite  satisfied,  and  papa 
had  promised  to  allow  him  300^.  a 
year. 


M^m 


II 


And  hew  she  toas  Won  and  Lost, 
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I  mnst  fittv  I  looked  forward  to 
the  14th  imtk  some  anxiety,  how- 
ever. In  spite  of  things  looking  so 
ea^  and  comfortable,  I  oould  not 
qnite  belieye  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place.  That  Diana  Bow- 
ney  woald  really  become  Philip's 
wife  [seemed  impossible.  But  day 
after  day  passed,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing of  the  afiair  being  either 
broken  off  or  delayed ;  and  on  the 
lath  of  February  I  found  myself 
travelling  down  to  Thomly  Hall,  to 
fulfil  my  promise  of  acting  best 
man  to  my  old  friend. 

The  party  I  found  gathered  ready 
for  the  wedding  was  small,  but  just 
what  it  ought  to  have  been;  and, 
apparently,  all  was  going  a  great 
deal  smoother  than  the  course  of 
true  love  is  properly  supposed  to 
do.  The  bridegroom  elect  was  very 
attentive ;  the  bride  very  calm,  and 
not  too  exigeante;  the  .bridesmaids 
good-tempered,  and  the  papa  ditto. 
We  were  not  quite  so  merry,  per- 
haps, as  at  Christmas,  but  we  were 
very  cheerful.  The  oxily  time  when 
my  spirits  flagged  at  all,  was  when 
I  found  the  bride's  great  black  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  or  when  she  smiled  at 
me  with  her  *  wolf  lips.  Diana  did 
not  like  me.  Whether  she  suspected 
anything  or  not,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  felt  that  when  MissBowney 
became  Mrs.  Philip  Thomly,  I 
should  be  allowed  to  see  very  little 
of  their  domestic  felicity. 

I  think  Phil  saw  this  too,  ah!  and 
a  few  other  things  beside;  for  now 
and  then  he  would  retire  to  the 
terrace  for  the  solitary  smoke,  so 
indicative  of  mental  dej^ression.  He 
avoided  me  still;  and  it  waa  there- 
fore with  some  surprise  that  I  heard 
his  heavy  quick  step  coming  along 
the  corridor  towards  my  door,  the 
eve  of  the  wedding. 

'  I  may  come  and  have  my  smoke. 
Jack,  I  suppose?'  he  said,  poking 
his  bearded,  nandsome  &ce  into  the 
room. 

'  Of  course,  old  follow,  and  I  shall 
be  honoured  l^  your  company. 
You  don't  often  fovour  me  now,'  I 
returned,  pulling  my  own  chair  to- 
wards the  fire  and  pointing  to  the 
arm-chair  opposite. 

Pha  seated  himself  and  carefiilly 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  then  smoked 


away  in  silence  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

'I  feel,  Jack,' at  length  he  said, 
looking  unutterably  wretched,  'as 
if  I  were  come  to  say  the  last  few 
words  before  execution.  I  had  no 
idea  matrimony  required  such  nerve 
—as  much,  ay«  more  than  having 
a  tooth  drawn.' 

'And,  unfortunately,  ifs  not  so 
soon  over,'  I  remarked. 

'No,  indeed r  And  the  groan 
that  followed  that  remark  almost 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 

'Must  it  be,  Phil?  have  you  quite 
made  up  your  mind  ?  After  all,  a 
wife's  a  wife,  and  one  soon  spends  a 
fortune;  and  then — then  suppose — ' 

'Suppose  what?'  said  Phu,  with 
a  start  tiiat  made  me  jump  so  I  let 
my  meerschaum  foil  into  the  fender. 

'  Thank  heaven  it  is  not  broken  I' 

'  Suppose  what  ?'  reiterated  Phil, 
inconsiderately  enough. 

'It's  real,'  I  began,  pettishly,  al- 
luding to  my  i>ipe. 

'Of  course  it  is;  she  would  not 
have  given  it  to  me  unless,  par- 
ticularly after  all  the  fuss  I  made. 
I  don't  know  much  about  gems, 
but-' 

'  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about?'  I  interrupted.  « Your  head 
is  quite  turned  by  Diana's  diamonds. 
1  was  talking  about  my  pipe.' 

'Your  pipe!  tush!'  Phil  spoke 
quite  viciously,  and  I  felt  so  offended 
that  I  became  solemnly  sulky  for 
five  minutes.  At  length,  however, 
Phil,  who  was  evidently  longing  for 
sympathy,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
'Ja(^'  he  said,  'to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  came  to  consult  you.' 

I  condescended  to  look  more 
afiEable.  '  I  am  not  a  philosopher  or 
a  sage,  Phil;  but  you  re  welcome  to 
my  advice,  such  as  it  is,'  I  said,  with 
modest  dignity. 

'Well,  look  here.' 

As  he  spoke,  Philip  took  from  his 
pocket  a  tiny  morocco  case,  and 
opening  it,  handed  it  to  me.  It 
contained  a  diamond  ring,  elabo- 
rately set 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand gems,  and,  though  I  tried  to 
examine  it  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur. I  am  afraid  I  fedled  signally. 

*  Gome,  Jack,  you  know  you  know 
no  more  about  diamonds  than  I  do. 
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Don't  make  faceR,  but  just  listen. 
This  afternoon  Diana  gave  me  that 
ring.* 

'  Very  handsome  of  her,  Tm  sure.' 

'Well,  I  don't  know.  We  had 
been  talking  about  the  jewels,  you 
see,  and  thongh  I  tried  not  to  ap- 
pear too  much  interested,  I  don't 
know  that  I  succeeded,  for  she 
fixed  her  black  eyes  on  me  in 
an  awfol  manner,  and  then,  after 
making  some  excuse  for  keeping 
the  best  of  the  diamonds  in  her  own 
possession,  she  brought  me  this,  and 
begged  me  to  accept  it' 

•Weill' 

'  Well,  Jack,  I  must  confess  I  do 
feel  horribly  uneasy.  Eyer  since  I 
have  been  engaged  I  have  been 
haunted  by  an  awful  Buspici(»i. 
Suppose,  Jack,  suppose  those  disr 
monds  -were  false  I' 

He  uttered  this  in  a  low,  awful 
tone;  and  then,  lying  back,  puffed 
away  silently. 

*  It  would  be  horrible,'  I  said :  'but 
the  same  idea  has  occurred  to  me.' 

'It  has!  Ah,  then,  that  decides 
me  I  To-morrow,  Jack,  I  shall  take 
that  ring  to  a  jeweller  at  Bridge- 
water.  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
Diana  for  nothing.' 

As  he  spoke,  Phil  rose  up ;  and,  in 
spite  of  my  invitation  to  remain  a 
httle  longer,  prepared  to  take  him- 
self off,  in  a  mood  of  desperate  reso- 
lution, to  his  own  room. 

'  The->the  ceremony  doesn't  take 

Elaoe  till  eleyen  o'clock,'  he  said,  as 
e  gently  opened  the  door.  '  I  shall 
start  early,  Jack ;  and  if  I  am  not 
back  before  you  all  get  to  church, 
meet  me  at  the  western  door,  will 
you?' 

'Oh,  you're  sure  to  be  back; 
Bridgewater's  not  fiye  miles  o£' 

'I  shall  try,  you  may  be  sure. 
Good-nighi'  And  away  he  went. 

I  was  prepared  for  some  of  what 
came  to  pass  the  next  day ;  but  not 
for  all. 

There  we  were,  all  waiting  in  the 
church ;  the  clergyman  in  nis  sur- 
plice, the  bride  surrounded  by  her 
bridesmaids;  all  waiting  for  the 
bridegroom.  Phil  had  not  appeared. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  lengthened 
into  half,  and  still  he  came  not ;  and 
then  the  three-quarters  struck,  and 
still  he  came  not. 


Mr.  Thomly  grew  nerrona,  and« 
as  usual,  began  to  use  bad  langnage. 
Gerty  tamed  pale,  and  the  guests 
began  to  whisper.  The  bride  alone 
maintained  perfect  composure,  silr 
ting  in  her  pew.  It  was  only  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Blanche  Giej 
(who  had  proudly  demanded  to  be 
present  at  Phil's  wedding)  that  she 
looked  the  least  troubled.  For  my 
own  part,  I  went  eyery  two  minutes 
to  the  western  door. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  the 
quarter  to  twelve,  when  I  saw  a 
man  on  horseback  riding  quiddy 
towards  the  diurch,  and  I  imme- 
diately signalled  the  informatioD  to 
the  rest,  who  thereupon  placed 
themselves  in  position  at  the  aHar. 

I  never  felt  so  relieved  in  all  my 
life;  but,  as  I  stood  watching,  my 
blood  grew  chilL  That  man  was 
not  Phil  Thonily  I 

He  came  up  and  dismounted,  and 
then  gave  me  a  paper.  I  knew  what 
it  contained  before  I  saw  the  words ; 
and  if  the  note  had  not  been  snatched 
from  my  hands  by  Mr.  Thomly,  I 
don't  know  that  I  should  have  done 
more  than  throw  it  down  and  rush 
off  wildly. 

'The  ring  is  Mae,  I  am  off  to 
Paris.— P.  T.' 

Mr.  Thomly  read  out  the  words 
in  a  perfect  fury.  '  What  does  he 
mean?~what  the  deuce  does  he 
mean  ?  he  cried. 

*I  can  explain,  sir,'  said  Diana's 
voice,  calmly,  whilst  a  scornful 
smile  spread  itself  over  her  pale 
face.  'Your  son  imagines  I  lutve 
deceived  him  about  my  diamonds, 
and  he  has  left  me ;  he  declines  the 
alliance.' 

'  But  this  is  scandalous.' 

'It  is  a  little  more  than  I  ex- 
pected, certainly.  However,  ocane, 
Mr.  Thomly,  let  us  retum  to  the 
Hall;  and  at  any  rate  let  me  vindi- 
cate my  honour.  Send  for  a  jeweller, 
if  you  please.' 

Diana  looked  really  dignified  for 
once ;  and  I  think  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  bridal  party  who  left  the 
church withanythinglikedignity.  As 
for  Blanche,  she  was  terribly  flushed, 
and  kept  squeezing  my  aim,  ^diis- 
pering, '  I  thought  this  horrid  mar- 
riage would  never  come  off;  and 
then  poor  Philip  was  so  dreadfully 
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hard-np !'  She  was  the  only  one,  I 
believe,  who  felt  she  might  rejoice 
in  Philip's  escape  at  all  hazards. 

We  were  soon  all  assembled  in  the 
old  Hall,  with  Diana,  still  in  her 
bridal  dress,  unlocking  her  jewel- 
casket  solemnly,  and  pomponsly  de- 
livering jewel  after  jewel  into  Mr. 
Thomly's  hand,  to  be  passed  by 
him  to  the  jeweller  (who  had  been 
sent  for),  to  be  examined.  The 
silence  was  great,  the  excitement 
equally  so ;  and  I  really  scarcely 
know  whether  to  consider  Philip 
and  myself  as  villains  or  fools,  when, 
after  careful  testing,  the  jeweller 
pronounced  Diana  Rowney  to  be  a 
Queen  of  true  and  excellent  Dia- 
monds ! 

She  waited  till  the  man  was  out 
of  the  room,  and  then,  turning  her 
great  eyes  triumphantly  upon  us 
all,  she  said : 

'  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
gone  through  a  similar  scene.  I 
know  men  will  court  me,  as  Philip 
Tbomly  has,  for  my  diamonds ;  and 


this  is  the  test  I  put  them  to.  The 
ring  I  gave  Philip  ivas  false.  This, 
however,  has  been  a  case  of  "  dia- 
mond cut  diamond.*"  And  tlien, 
without  another  word,  she  walked 
out  of  the  room,  and  an  hour  after 
had  left  Thomly,  in  the  same  car- 
riage which  was  to  have  borne  her 
away  a  wife. 

I  telegraphed  the  news  to  Philip 
— whom,  I  believe,  his  father  dis- 
inherited on  the  spot— and  retired 
myself  immediately  to  my  own 
lodgings. 

The  Queen  of  Diamonds  had  been 
too  much  for  us;  and,  to  uso 
Philip's  words,  'there  we  were 
where  wo  were  before.' 

Fortunately  for  him,  two  of  his 
good  aunts  died  a  few  months  after 
all  this,  leaving  him  their  savings ; 
whereupon  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  I  believe,  contemplates 
Blanche  again.  Otherwise  he  would 
be  at  this  moment  vegetating, 
or,  as  Blanche  says,  'pining'  at 
Boulogne. 


GAMBLING  SKETCHES. 


PART  I.— HOMBOURG  VOR  DER  HOHE. 
I.  THE  SALONS  DE  JEU. 

UETOSITT,  accidental 
jjioximity  to  the  spot, 
dyppepsia,  a  passion  for 
1  lay,  the  desire  to  put 
an  elaborate  mathc- 
^  matical  calculation, 
3  which  had  been  re- 
volving in  my  brain 
for  months,  to  the 
test,  one,  or  more,  or 
—  possibly  none  of  these 
reasons  took  me  to 
Hombourg  vor  der 
Hobe— Hombourg^s 
monts  —  H  ombourg 
among  the  mountains,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Hombourgs 
far  and  near— just  as  March  was  piping  his  fiirewell  symphonies  by  way  of 
prelude  to  the  coming  spring.  The  weather,  which  was  unusually  cold, 
became  more  chilly  as  the  evening  drew  in.  The  sun  set  in  an  agitated 
0ea  of  clouds.  The  Taunus  mountams  were  a  mass  of  deep  opaque  blue, 
against  which  the  white  walls  of  Hombourg  Schloss  stood  out  in  full  relief. 
Hombourg,  for  the  time  of  year,  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  life.    A 
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perfect  crowd  alighted  from  the  rail- 
way train.  DroBkies  rattled  along  the 
Luisenstrasse.     The   Karsaal  was 
ablaze  with  light    Stylishly  dressed 
women  and  men^  in  eyening  and 
lonnging  costume,  paced  the  long 
corridor  or  flitted  through  the  ante- 
rooms.   The  concert  hall  was  three 
parts  filled.    The  Ktlons  de  jeu,  if  not 
moonyeniently  crowdedi  had  their 
full  complement  of  players.    There 
were  the  same  calculating  old  fogies, 
the  same  lHaw  looking  Toung  men, 
the  same  young  girls  and  full-blown 
women,  with  a  nervous  quivering 
about  the  lips,  the  same  old  sinners 
of  both  sexes  whom  one  has  known 
at  these  places  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  busily  engaged  at  treiite  et  qua- 
rante.  At  the  roulette  table,  too,  one 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
old  familiar  set     The  nandsome- 
looking  young  Eussian  noble  who 
spots  the  board'  with  louis— the 
fat  bejewelled-fingered  Jew  who  seeks 
to  emulate  the  Muscovite  seigneur 
with  florins— the  Englishman  and 
his  wife,  evidently  residents—who 
play  against  each  other,  quite  un- 
consciously, at  opposite  ends  of  the 
table— the  youthful,  yet  '  used-up ' 
little  French  marquis,  who  dresses 
in  the  Eoglish  fashion,  and  brings 
with  him  bis  own  particular  pocket 
rake,  that  he  may  hook  in  his  golden 
rouleaux   the  more   readily  —  the 
elegantly  dressed,  shrivelled,  hag- 
faced  woman  who  plays  for  the  run 
on  the  colours — ^the  nervous  care- 
worn young  Englishman,  who  plays 
heavily  against  the  see-saw,  with 
other   nervous    fellow-countrymen 
staking   their   rouleaux    or    their 
double  Fredericks  on  douze  premier, 
milieu,    or    demifn-  —  professional 
gamblers,  well  and  ill-dressed,  with 
sharply  -  defined    Mephistophelean 
features,  quick,  restless  eyes,  and 
villanously  compressed   lips,  who, 
after  trying  all  systems,  generally 
get  landed  croupiers  or  black  legs 
in  the  end— seeay-looking  Poles  of 
the  last  emigration,  who  prudently 
place  their  florins  a  chevcd,  transver" 
sal,  and  le  ca^rS,  and  deep  calculating 
Germans,  who  make  ventures  with 
painful  hesitation,  and  after  long 
mtervals  of  abstension,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  almost  invariably 
lose ;  with  fiUe$  du  moncfe— French, 


German,  English,  Polish,  Italian, 
and  Jewish— of  every  nationalily — 
most  of  them  young— so  young,  in 
foct,  that  the  world  may  well  be 
oidled  their  mother,  robed  like  prin- 
cesses, and  be-coiffured,  be-jcwelkd» 
and  be-gloved  as  only  JUle$  du 
monde  ever  seem  to  be,  and  who  lay 
down  their  louis  with  charming  in- 
difference, though  with  a  deoded 
partiality  for  'quatre  premier'  and 
'zero.'  These,  with  the  watchful 
old  women  and  Germans  of  hang- 
dog look  that  beset  every  public 
gambling-table,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  pounce  upon  the  stakes  of  the 
more  tmsuspecting  players,  are  some 
of  the  chancters  which  we  recog- 
nized around  the  roulette  table  that 
night,  when  the  play  ruled  high  and 
the  players  were  more  than  usually 
eager. 

It  wants  but  little  more  than  a 
minute  to  eleven,  the  hour  the  bank 
closes.  Croupier  proclaims  that 
the  wheel  is  about  to  whirl,  and  the 
marble  be  set  spinning  for  the  last 
time.  As  is  coomionly  the  case 
after  this  notification  has  been  given, 
the  stakes  are  numerous  and  heavy. 
Nervous  young  Englishman  has 
half  a  dozen  looo-franc  notes  on 
'  rouge '-Muscovite  seigneur  has 
burst  open  three  rouleaux  to  spot 
the  board— fut-fingered  Jew  tries  to 
follow  suit  with  florins— puny  look- 
ing French  marquis  piles  up  his 
notes  on  '  passe '—deep  calculating 
Germans  once  more  put  their  sys- 
tems to  the  test— snrivelled  old 
woman  in  satins  still  plays  for  the 
'run' — gamblers  of  every  degree 
back  their  luck— young  JiUe$  du 
m(mde,ihM  time,  languidly  push  their 
louis  to  any  part  of  the  table  except 
'  zero.'  The  wheel  revolves ;  dick 
goes  the  marble,  oaieering  along  on 
its  uncertain  course,  'iien  ne  va 
plun,'  The  marble  has  ceased  its 
gyrations,  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  are  checked,  and  '  Zero  *— '  0 
word  of  fear,  unwelcome  to  the 
gambler's  ear  '—is  proclaimed  aloud 
by  the  croupier.  The  bank  sweeps 
the  board,*  hauls  in  by  this  one 
coup  upwards  of  looo?.  sterling,  at 
which  Muscovite  seigneur  —  care- 
worn, nervous  Englishman— puny- 

•  When  'Zero'  tarns  up  at  the  lut 
round,  the  bank  sweeps  away  all  the  stakes. 
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looking,  tuMd-np  Gallic  marquis- 
hag  in  satins— seedy  Poles— fat- 
fingered  Jews,  deep-pondering  Qer- 
mans,  professional  gamblers,  and 
fiUes  du  monde,  retire  from  the  salon 
indisgosi 


n. — ^DSATH  AT  THS  HUNTINChLODOS. 

This,  though  no  one  suspected  it 
at  the  time,  was  the  last  whirl  of 
the  Hombourg  roulette  wheel  for 
many  a  day  to  come— pity  it  were  not 
for  ever— that  wheel  which  has  been 
revolving  for  twelve  hours  per  diem, 
save  on  one  day  in  the  year  (the 
fete  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
town),  ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  Eursaal, '  after  an  appropriate 
service,  and  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities,'* on  the  17th  day  of  Auflpst, 
1843,  a  period  of  well-nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

For  on  the  following  morning,  in 
a  lone  hunting-lodge  at  the  end  of 
the  long  stately  poplar  avenue,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  fir-forest  that 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Taunus 
mountains,  while  the  snow  fiakes 
are  drifting  against  the  window- 
panes,  and  settling  on  the  roof,  an 
old  man  of  eighty-three  lies  wrest- 
ling with  death.  When  life,  at  up- 
wards of  fourscore,  is  summoned  to 
BO  unequal  a  contest,  who  doubts 
of  the  result?  Precisely  at  seven 
o'clock,  Ferdinand  Henry  Frederick, 
high-bom  sovereign-landgrave  of 
Hesse-Hombourg,  and  oldest  reign- 
ing prince  in  Europe,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  two  weeping,  widowed  women 
— one  his  niece,  the  Princess  Beuss, 
the  other  his  aged  sister,  the  Dow- 
ager Grand  Duchess,  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 

llandgrave  Ferdinand  Henry  Fre- 
derick was  the  last  survivor  of  a 
family  of  eight  brothers,  four  of 
whom  preceded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Landgravata  Their 
father,  Frederick  V.,  was  ejected  by 
Napoleon  from  the  principality  of 
Hesse-Hombourg  in  the  year  1806, 
but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get  it 
restored  to  him,  with  the  province 
of  Meisenheim,  beyond  the  Rhine, 
by  the  Vienna  Congress.  All  his 
sona  were,  of  course,  soldiers,  and 

•  Vide  Hotnboiii^  Guide  Book. 


several  of  them  gallant  ones.  Fre- 
derick, who  married  a  daughter  of 
our  George  III.,  fought  in  Hungary 
against  the  Turks,  commanded  the 
first  column  at  the  battle  of  Ldpsic, 
and  took  part  in  engagements  at 
Dijon  and  Lyons  in  1814,  receiving 
in  these  various  actions  some  half- 
a-dozen  wounds.  Louis  William^ 
who  succeeded  him,  was  a  Prussian 
general  of  in&ntry,  and  fought  with 
desperate  courage  at  Lantern,  Gross- 
beeren,  and  Dennewitz,  and  subse- 
quently at  Leipsio,  where,  while  in 
command  of  the  three  Prussian 
battalions  which  forced  the  Grimma 
gate  and  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  town,  he  was  severelv  wounded 
and  carried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Philip,  another  brother,  also 
fought  at  Leipsio,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  Bbine,  and  received  his  fair 
share  of  wounds  if  not  of  glory. 

Ferdinand,  the  late  Landgrave, 
held  a  command  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  fought  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  his  younger  days  against 
the  French  in  Italy.  He  succeeded 
to  the  Landgravate  at  an  unfortu- 
nate moment— in  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions— 1848 — when,  like  many 
other  potentates,  he  found  himself 
forced  to  confer  a  constitution  on 
his  subjects,  which,  like  other  poten- 
tates, he  withdrew  so  soon  as  all 
danger  was  past  He  had  the  grace, 
however,  to  abolish  civil  death — that 
is,  the  abrogation  of  all  civil  rights 
to  which  political  offenders  were 
then  subject,  and  also  the  right  of 
confiscation,  the  pillory,  branding, 
and  the  stick.  Landgrave  Ferdi- 
nand's distinguishing  characteristic 
was,  however,  this— he  was  the 
champion  of  public  gambling,  a 
truepaladin  of  the  croup,  who  set 
the  Frankfort  parliament  at  defiance, 
and  disregarded  all  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow  sovereigns 
earnestly  desirous  of  putting  down 
a  gigantic  evil,  of  getting  rid  of  a 
monstrous  public  scandal,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  they  felt  attached 
itself  to  the  entire  German  people. 

Ferdinand  simply  looked  at  the 
matter  from  one  point  of  view.  He 
found  that  by  driving  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  the  gang  of  French  and 
German  speculators  who  farmed 
from  him  the  right  of  keeping  open 
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the  gambling  BaloiiB  at  Hombonrg, 
he  could  hare  the  town  payed,  and 
h'ghted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water,  and  improTed  and  beautified, 
all  for  nothing ;  and,  m<ffeoTer,  that 
he  could  attract  thither  a  gay  com* 
pany,  prod  igal  of  expenditure,  and  bo 
give  a  fillip,  as  it  were,  to  trade.  Even 
the  country  people,  too,  shared  in 
the  common  benefit,  for  a  market 
was  opened  to  them  for  their  pigs 
and  their  poultry,  their  butter  and 
their  milk,  their  grapes,  their  apples, 
and  their  eggs.  And  more  than  this, 
he  oontriyed  to  extract  a  consider- 
able annual  money  payment  from 
the  Kursaal,  which  went  some  way 
towards  the  pay  of  his  standing  army 
of  488  men,  and  thereby  lightened 
the  general  burthen  of  taxation. 


m.^H0MB0T7Ba    IN    SACKCLOTH    KSD 
ASHXS. 

Hombourg,  all  unconscious  of  the 
loss  it  has  sustained,  had  begun  to 
bestir  itself  for  another  routine  day. 
Burgermeister  Stumpff  and  Folizei- 
Director  des  Noyer,  were  giving 
directions  for  clearing  the  streets 
of  the  snow,  when  a  mounted  groom, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  wearing 
the  Landgrave's  livery,  dafthed  into 
the  town  with  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Muller,  Landgrave's  physician  in 
ordinary,  to  Burgermeister  Stumpff, 
announcing  the  Landgrave*8  decease. 
The  two  officials  were  equal  to  the 
duties  which  they  plainly  saw  de- 
volved upon  them.  The  Burger- 
meister writes  hurried  notes  to 
Military  Commandant  and  Gbief- 
Justice  Zurbuch,  and  summons  a 
meeting  of  councillors  at  the  Amt- 
haus ;  municipal  official  telegram  is 
despatched  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  requisite 
steps  are  taken  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  town  and  Land- 
gravate  until  his  Serene  Highness's 
pleasure  shall  become  known. 

There  are  no  disaffected  people  in 
this  quiet  little  principality  for 
Folizei  -  Director  des  Noyer  to 
place  under  surveillance  or  arrest ; 
the  only  dangerous  class  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  is  the  class  blackleg, 
at  the  Kursaal.  He  contents  him- 
self, therefore,  with  notifying  the 
event  to  some  few  of  the  chief  in- 


habitants, and  then  betakes  himself 
to  the  residences  of  the  Eurhaus- 
Gommissars,  whom  he  apprizes  of 
the  melancholy  intelligeaoe,  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
necessitate  the  closing  of  the  Kur- 
saal till  further  orders. 

Military  Commandant  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  special 
precautions;  the  sentinels  are  not 
even  doubled,  nor  are  the  troops 
generally  ordered  to  remain  under 
arms.  Shopkeepers  close  up  their 
shops  again,  and  engage  in  earnest 
conversation  with  each  other  at 
their  doorsteps;  hotel-keepers  pull 
long  fiices;  money-changers  are  the 
very  pictures  of  despair. 

Kurhaus-Commissars  meet  and 
iasue  orders  for  the  doors  of  the 
salons  de  jeu  to  be  double-locked, 
for  the  band  to  be  prohibited  from 
playing,  for  a  reldche  at  the  Th^&trs 
Fnu)9ai8,  and  for  a  written  notice  to 
be  immediately  affixed  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  t  Kursaal,  apprismg 
visitors  and  the  public  generally, 
that '  in  token  of  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  their  high-bom,  well-beloved 
sovereign-Landgrave,  the  salons  de 
jeu  are  closed  until  further  notice.' 
All  of  which  is  duly  done. 


rv. — EXOITJEMXHT  AT  THX  KUBSAAK 

News,  like  the  railway  train, 
travels  anything  but  briskly  in 
small  German  states,  even  when  it 
chances  to  tell  of  a  ruler's  deatii ; 
and  those  who  heard  of  the  event 
the  last,  were  precisely  those  who 
thought  they  ought  to  have  been 
apprised  of  it  the  first  These  were 
the  patrons  of  the  Kursaal.  Pre- 
cisely at  1 1  o'clock,  they  began  to 
sally  forth  from  the  different  hotels, 
sauntered  leisurely  into  the  Kui^ 
haus,  passed  along  the  handsome 
corridor,  crossed  the  vestibule,  took 
the  well-known  lobby  on  the  left 
hand  that  leads  into  the  large  ante- 
room, tried  the  doors  of  the  scdons 
de  jeu,  and  found  them— locked! 
Tes,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it, 
actually  locked!  What  on  earth 
had  happened?  Had  some  dishonest 
director  or  croupier  bolted  in  the 
night  with  all  the  caRh,  and  left  the 
bfmk  without  the  wherewithal  to 
meet  its  foes.     More    than  one 
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asionished  indiyidaal  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  known 
Hombourg  Kursaal  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  such  a  thing  had 
never  happened  before.  Where  were 
all  the  officials?  Where  the  iall 
cliOMeiirs  who  did  flunkeys'  duty  at 
the  Kurhaus?  One  and  all  were 
absent  from  their  posts.  To  whom 
was  one  to  appeal  for  an  explana- 
tion? At  length  the  notice-board  is 
referred  to,  and  there— hemmed  in 
by  a  crowd  of  announcements  of 
yesterday's  rates  of  exchange  on 
the  Frankfort  Bourse,  of  the  times 
of  departure  and  arrival  cf  the  rail- 
way trains,  of  the  programmes  of 
the  day's  concert  and  the  evening's 
theatrical  performance,  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  children  entering 
the  salons  dejeu — ^and  grown  people 
even — without  duly  authorized 
tickets,  of  the  terms  for  lessons  in 
German,  music,  and  singing,— -the 
official  notification  (drawn  up  by 
order  of  Kurhaus -Commissars)  of 
the  Landgrave  s  death,  and  the  con- 
sequent closing  of  the  salons,  is 
discovered,  and  read,  and  re-read, 
word  for  word. 

Deeply  disgusted  individual  pre- 
sents himself  at  Commissariat- 
bureau;  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
that  dubious  phrase  'until  further 
notice.'  Does  it  mean  next  day,  next 
week,  next  month,  or  next  year? 
Kurhaus  Commissioner  is  very  po- 
lite ;  but  he  can  afford  him  no  more 
exact  information  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  notice  itself.  Dis- 
gusted individual  retires,  and  com- 
muDicates  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view to  the  crowd  of  disappointed 
gamblers  who  have  by  this  time 
assembled  in  the  vestibule.  Dis- 
cussion soon  becomes  animated. 
'  What's  the  best  thing  to  do?'  each 
one  asks  his  fellow ;  '  remain  in  this 
dull  hole,  or  run  over  to  Frankfort 
or  Wiesbaden  ?'  Among  the  Babel 
of  tongues,  one  overhears  this  little 
dialogue  between  two  indignant 
fellow-country  men.' 

'  When  will  they  bury  him?* 

'Can't  say.' 

*  It  won't  be  long  first,  for  they 
have  a  capital  law  abroad,  you 
know;  corpses  mustn't  be  kept 
above  ground  for  more  than  eight- 
and-forty  hours. 


'  Yes,  but  he  s  a  Landgrave.' 
'  What  of  that  ?  Why,  didn't  the 
papers  the  other  day  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  French  bishop,  who'had 
been  buried  alive,  petitioning  the 
Senate  against  this  law,  and  it 
wouldn't  listen  to  him?  Surely  a 
French  bishop— and  he  was  a  car- 
dinal, too,  I  think— is  as  good  as 
any  German  Landgrave.  Besides, 
he's  eighty-three ;  not  much  chance 
of  his  ever  coming  to  life  again.  I 
don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  tuck 
the  old  boy  underground  within  the 
next  eight^and-forty  hours,  and  fling 
open  the  doors  of  the  Kursaal.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  see,  German  people 
are  so  confoundedly  slow.  What 
Sterne  says  is  quite  true— they 
do  manage  these  things  better  in 
France.' 


v.— INDIFFEBENCS  AT  THE  SCHL06S. 

While  this  sort  of  excitement  pre- 
vails at  the  Kursaal,  how  is  it, 
thought  we,  up  at  the  old  Schloss ; 
and  to  the  Schloss  we  betake  our- 
selves. There  life  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  much  the  same  as 
usual.  Sentinels  paced  unconcern- 
edly up  and  down ;  soldiers  sat 
smoking  and  playing  cards  in  the 
guard-room;  a  great  waggon  of 
firewood  was  being  unladen  in  the 
outer  court,  while  the  children  from 
the  neighbouring  school  scampered 
in  and  out  among  the  logs.  We 
pass  through  that  marvellous  gate- 
way which  leads  to  the  inner  court, 
and  the  outside  of  which  is  sculp- 
tured over  with  the  arms  and  qnar- 
terings  of  a  long  line  of  Landgraves 
and  their  many  high  and  mighty 
alliances,  and  which  has  on  its 
inside  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick,  with  the  silver  leg,  clad 
in  a  suit  of  plate  armour,  his  head 
enveloped  in  a  splendid,  full-bot- 
tomed wig,  vaulting,  as  it  were, 
through  an  opening  above  the  arch- 
way, as  though  he  contemplated 
alighting  in  the  paved  court  below. 
Passing  through  this  gateway,  we 
note  the  tall  Swiss  porter  sunning 
himself  at  the  entrance  to  the  private 
apartments,  and  catch  sight  of  the 
cook  gossiping  with  the  butcher  at 
the  buttery-door.  YouiSg  girls  draw- 
ing water  from  the  fountain,  are  chat- 
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tering  together  as  only  young  girls 
and  magpies  chatter;  and  each,  I 
find,  has  a  saucy  answer  for  the 
sentinel,  should  he  venture  to  ad- 
dress her  as  she  passes  by  with  her 
poils  and  cans.  Old  women  are 
raking  the  flower-beds  of  the  terrace- 
garden,  and  the  gardener  is  busy 
nailing  up  his  wall-trees.  Whether 
it  is  Lanagrave  Ferdinand  or  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig  is  all  one,  it  seems, 
to  these  people.    In  the  left  wing 


of  the  Schloss  the  blinds  are  drawn 
down,  which  is  the  only  yisible 
symbol  of  death  haying,  but  a  few 
hours  since,  struck  down  its  late 
owner. 


VI. — A  PATENT  AND  ITB  COKBE- 
QUENCES. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
Hombonrg  people  turned  out  of 
their  beds,  they  found  the   town 


placarded  oyer  with  a  'Patent,' 
signed  by  Ludwig  II.,  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  wherein  was 
set  forth  the  death  of  the  high- 
bom  Sovereign  Landgrave,  Ferdi- 
nand Henry  Frederick,  and,  in 
accordance  with  treaties,  the  con- 
sequent absorption  of  the  Land- 
gravate  into  the  parent  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse -Darmstadt;  whereupon 
the  Grand  Duke  notifies  that  he 
assumes  the  reins  of  government, 
and  enjoins  due  and  loving  submis- 
sion to  his  lawful  authority. 

On  the  heels  of  this  patent  comes 
a  notice  from  the  Grand  Ducal 
Chamberlain  commanding   a  fort- 


night's mouniing  for  the  late  well- 
beloved  Landgrave,  who,  dressed 
up  in  his  Austrian  Field-Msurshal- 
Lieutenant's  unitorm,  is  to  lie  in 
state  in  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
gaunt  old  Schloss,  with  his  shako 
and  his  cavalry  sabre,  and  his  stars 
and  garters  at  the  coffiii's  foot. 
April  8  is  appointed  a  day  of  '  peni- 
tence and  prayer*  (Buss-und-Btitug^, 
The  efifeot  of  this  on  the  visitors  is 
electric.  Hotel  bills  are  hastily 
called  for,  portmanteaus  are  hur- 
riedly paok^ ;  luggage- laden  dros- 
kies  rattle  along  the  Luisenstrasse^ 
bound  for  the  railway  station,  where 
it  is  found  necessary  to  add  on  extra 
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carriages  to  the  departing  trains. 
It  is  a  stampede,  in  met— one  would 
think  Hombourg  was  plagne- 
stricken.  Deserted  are  the  handsome 
corridors  and  splendid  salons  of  the 
Eursaal,  deserted  the  reading-rooms 
and  the  restaurant,  the  terrace  and 
the  Kurgartens,  the  haths  and  the 
wells,  the  hotels  and  the  lodging- 
houses.  Hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  bankers  and  money- 
changers, shopkeepers,  waiters,  com- 
missioners, porters,  drosky-drivers, 
even  the  director  of  the  '  Lombard' 
establishment,  all  contribute  their 
Reveral  notes  of  wailing  to  the  uni- 
Tersal  moan. 


PART  If.— WIESBADEX. 
I.  SFEOULATIONB. 

Finding  oneself  the  last  remain- 
ing yisitor  in  Hombourg,  which 
under  its  gayest  aspects  is  anything 
but  a  liyely  town,  and  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  is  simply  intolerable,  we 
pack  up  our  portmanteau,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  stream  of  emigration, 
turn  our  back  upon  the  place. 

I  had  for  several  days  past  ob- 
served advertisements  in  unusually 
large  type  on  the  back  pages  of  the 
foreign  journals,  announcing  the 
*Ouvorture  du  Kursaal'  at  Wies- 
baden on  April  i,  so  to  Wiesbaden 
I  betook  myself,  that  I  might  be 
present  at  the  coming  ceremony. 
One  had  seen  a  good  number  of 
ouvertures  in  one's  time.  British 
parliaments,  French  Chambers  of 
JDeputies  and  Corps  Legislatifs, 
Spanish  Cortes,  Datcn  Staten-Gene- 
raals.  Bavarian  Walhallas,  Grand 
London  and  Paris  International 
Exhibitions  and  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palaces,  together  with  coronations 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow, 
meetings  of  crowned  heads,  royal 
marriages,  receptions  of  emperors, 
kings,  warriors,  and  patriots;  but 
one  had  never  seen  the  opening  of  a 
Eursaal.  What  was  it  like?  What, 
thought  we,  will  be  the  attendant 
ceremony?  Something  impressive, 
most  unquestionably;  for  the  Eur- 
saal, be  it  rememberod,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged institution  on  the  Bhine, 
'inaugurated  with  an  appropriate 
service  and  the  usual  solemnities.' 


Will  his  Serene  Highness  the  Her- 
zog  of  Nassau,  thought  we,  drive 
over  from  that  brickdust-tinted^ 
rickety  old  Schloss  of  his  at  Biebe- 
rich,  where  groups  of  battered  head- 
less statues  crown  the  semicircular 
central  firont,  and  accompanied  by 
chamberlains  and  a  military  escort, 
and  by  the  Eurhaus-Commissars, 
who  on  such  an  occasion  would 
occupy,  befittingly  enough,  the  posts 
of  his  ordinary  responsible  advisers, 
go  in  state  to  the  Eursaal,  and  from 
a  temporary  throne  in  the  ball-room 
deliver  a  speech  to  the  assembled 
audience,  addressing  a  portion  of 
those  present  as  'high-bom,  well- 
experienced  players  at  rouge  et  noir,' 
as  though — the  stakes  being  higher 
at  this  game— they  were  a  sort  of 
upper  chamber,  and  the  other  por- 
tion simply  as  'gamblers  of  the 
roulette  table,'  as  if  they  were  the 
lower  house  ?  Will  he,  thought  we, 
express  the  pleasure  he  feels  at  again 
meeting  them,  and  after  thanking 
them  for  their  liberal  supplies  of 
last  year— the  result  of  that  system 
of  high  play  which  he  will  always 
do  his  best  to  encourage— point  out 
to  them  the  requirements  of  the 
coming  season,  the  estimates  for 
which  will,  of  course,  have  been 
prepared  with  a  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy, consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  of  the  Eursaal ;  and 
which  comprise  the  erection  of  a 
new  orchestra  in  the  Eurgartcn,  of 
a  new  fountain  in  the  Theater-Platz, 
and  probably  the  engagement  of 
Mdlle.  Patti  and  that  other  diva 
named  of  the  '  Alcazar,'  Mdlle.  The- 
r^,  fora  limited  number  of  nights  ? 
Will  he  next  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  friendly  assurances  he 
continues  to  receive  from  those 
various  petty  potentates  who,  like 
himself,  foster  public  gambling — 
from  young  Eing  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians,  wno  ho  trusts  will  follow 
in  his  venerated  father's  footsteps, 
and  resist  all  attempts  to  suppress 
the  gaming  tables  at  Spa— from  his 
Serene  Highness  of  Baden-Baden, 
who  he  is  happy  to  hear  has  re- 
cently renewed  the  lease  of  M.  Bena- 
zet — from  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and 
the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel?  Will 
he  then  express  his  deep  regret  at 
the  irreparable  loss  which  the  cause 
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their  gayest  apparel.  The  railway 
trains  bring  crowds  of  strangers. 
The  living  stream  flows  steadily 
towards  the  Eursaal.  What  num- 
bers of  pretty  girls,  all  seemingly 
so  happy;  what  a  multitude  of 
handsome  children,  charming  little 
maidens,  and  beautiful  fair-haired, 
chubby-faoed  boys.  How  is  it  that 
these  last  grow  up,  for  the  most 
part,  such  plain- looking  men?  Is 
it  the  smoking  and  the  beer  drink- 
ing that  do  the  mischief?  The  pipe, 
we  know,  is  hardly  ever  out,  and 
there  are  beer  gardens  where  the 
ktUner  watches  your  flagon,  and 
replenishes  it  when  empty  with 
lightning  speed— where  the  rule  is 
to  fill  and  evermore  to  fill  until  the 
command  be  given  to  stop.  No 
wonder  that  he  who  drinks  beer  not 
only  thinks  beer,  as  Longfellow  says, 
but  lookn  beer  as  well. 

Somewhat  before  lo  o'clock  a 
crowd  of  well-dressed,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  most  respectable-look- 
ing men— many  of  tnem  possibly 
fathers  of  families  and  props  of  the 
State — congregate  round  one  of  the 
side  entrances,  and  are  instantly 
admitted.  These,  reader,  you  would 
hardly  believe  to  be  the  croupiers — 
that  unfortunate  race  vilified  of  all 
men.  To  what  lower  level  do  they 
descend  when  age  and  infirmities 
overtake  them— when  they  are  no 
longer  quick  of  eye,  and  the  hand 
has  lost  its  cunning!  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that,  victims  to  the 
fascination  of  play,  on  receipt  of 
their  salaries  they  resort  to  some 
neighbouring  kursaal,  and  there 
work  out  their  little  systems  until 
they  have  parted  with  their  last 
florin.  In  this  case  tliey  can  put 
nothing  by.  Possibly  the  Ehine 
potentates  who  encourage  public 
gambling  and  the  administrations 
of  the  different  kursaals,  with  M. 
Benazet  and  M.  Blanc  at  their  head, 
have  already  provided  a  befitting 
asylum  for  these  men  in  their  ad- 
vanced years— an  asylum,  in  fact, 
for  meritorious  aged  and  infirm 
croupiers.  If  not,  I  commend  the 
suggestion  to  their  earnest  conside- 
ration. 

After  the  croupiers  come  other 
individuals  of  greater  importance— 
Karhaaa*Gommis8ar8,^diiectors,  and 


inspectors,  who  are  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect  by 
the  doorkeepei-s ;  but  there  is  neither 
ducal  presence,  nor  representative, 
nor  chamberlain,  nor  military  escort 
Crowds  of  eager  strangers  are  con- 
gregated outside  the  building,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  peer  into  what  is 
going  on  inside.  At  length  the 
windows  of  the  salons  de  jeu  are 
flung  open,  as  if  to  say  to  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  '  Gome  and  see  for 
yourselves*  all  is  ready,  and  pre- 
cisely as  the  clock  strikes  ii  play 
will  commence.'  And  true  enough 
there  are  the  tables  covered  with  the 
well-known  tapis  vert — there  the  tall 
chairs  of  the  croupiers  and  the  croups 
themselves  arranged  on  either  side 
of  the  roulette  wheel  in  symmetrical 
fashion.  The  roulette  wheel  itself 
is  boxed  up,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
rouleaux  in  the  caisses;  but  bide 
awhile,  all  will  be  complete  in  due 
course. 

The  windows  are  closed  again, 
and  as  ii  o*clock  draws  nigh,  I 
saunter  into  the  salon  to  see  what  is 
going  forward.  The  opening  cere- 
mony proved  to  be  a  very  simple 
one.  Hound  the  table  are  grouped 
the  croupiers;  presently  enters  a 
stalwart  Kursaal  flunkey,  in  dark 
blue  livery  and  the  stiffest  of  starched 
cravats,  attended  by  croupiers  on 
either  side,  and  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  a  heavy  oaken  brass-bound 
chest,  which  ho  deposits  on  the  tapis 
vert.  Following  him  comes  Kur- 
haus-Commissiir  with  key  of  said 
chest,  which  he  flings  down  trium- 
phantly on  the  table.  The  chest  is 
double  and  treble  unlocked,  and  a 
large  leathern  bag  taken  out  of  it, 
from  whence  are  taken  numerous 
smaller  leathern  bags  filled  with 
rouleaux  and  demi-rouleaux  of 
Fredericks  d'or  and  double  Frede- 
ricks d'or,  of  louis,  of  florins,  and 
double  florins,  thalers,  and  five-franc 
pieces.  These  are  all  systematically 
arranged  on  the  table,  and  Eurhaus- 
Commissar,  producing  a  formidable- 
looking  tabular  document,  seats  him- 
self, and  calls  first  for  the  bcmk- 
notas,  which  are  taken  from  a  little 
green  case  which  opens  and  shuts 
with  a  secret  spring.  These  being 
counted  and  found  correct,  the  rou- 
leaux i\f  gold  and  silver  coin  are 
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next  told  over,  every  croupier  eye 
watching  to  ece  that  no  mistake  is 
made.  All  ficems  to  be  right,  for 
KnrhauB-OommiBsar  folds  up  the 
paper  and  rises  from  his  seat  Chief 
eroapiers,  mider  inspector's  saperin- 
tendenoe,  now  proceed  to  fill  the 
caissfs  with  bank-notes  and  coin — 
in  other  words,  to  make  what  is 
called  the  bank. 

At  this  moment  the  strains  of 
martial  music  are  heard,  the  doors 
of  the  mlon$  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  a  stream  of  people  flows  in. 
Here  are  officers  in  vanousnniforms 
— in  long  white  great  coats  and  long 
green  ditto;  in  short  white  tunics 
with  blue  or  scarlet  collars  and 
cufis;  short  green  tunics  embroidered 
with  gold  lace,  and  dark  rifle  green 
tunics  embroidered  with  black  braid ; 


many  among  them  booted  and 
spurred,  and  with  their  cavahy 
sabres  clanking  on  the  ground. 
Here,  too,  are  elegantiy-dressed, 
matronly-looking  women,  and  the 
prettiest  of  frauleins  in  the  most 
piquant  of  oostumes,  and  grave  heads 
of  families  of  portly  presence,  and 
men  and  women  of  various  nationali- 
ties, old  and  middle-aged  and  young, 
including  clerks  and  shopkeepers, 
idle  people,  professed  gamblers, 
chance  tourists,  and  simple  holiday 
folk.  Ah !  come  ye  on  to  your  in- 
evitable fate  —  wasps,  butterflies, 
bluebottles,  bees,  drones,  gnats, 
gadflies,  though  you  be,  you  are  all 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
broken  on  yonder  roulette  wheel 
by  these  modem  'Bandits  of  the 
Hhine.' 
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I'^HE  scene  is  Florence—^*  hella 
.  Furrnze^BXid  the  imaginary 
converFationalists  are  '  Alfleri  and 
Solomon  the  Florentine  Jew.'  The 
latter  is  addressing  the  former. 
'  Look/  he  says,  in  continuation  of 
on  apology  for  the  cultured  honours 
of  liis  native  city,  in  the  glorious 
past  the  capital  of  the  Medici,  and 
at  present  the  metropolis  designate 
of  a  renovated  Italian  kingdom — 
'  look,'  he  says,  '  from  the  window. 
That  cottage  in  the  declivity  was 
Dante's:  that  square  and  large 
mansion,  with  a  circular  garden 
before  it  elevated  artificially,  was 
the  first  scene  of  Boccacio's  *  Deca- 
meron.' A  boy  might  stand  at  an 
equal  distance  between  them,  and 
break  the  windows  of  each  with  his 
sling.  What  idle  fabricator  of 
crazy  systems  will  tell  me  that 
climate  is  the  creator  of  genius? 
The  climate  of  Austria  is  more  re- 
gular and  more  temperate  than 
ours,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
is  the  most  variable  in  the  whole 
universe,  subject,  as  you  have  per- 
ceived, to  heavy  fogs  for  two  months 
in  winter,  and  to  a  stifling  heat, 
concentrated  within  the  hills,  for 
five  more.  Yet  a  single  man  of 
genius  hath  never  appeared  in  the 


whole  extent  of  Austria,  an  extent 
several  thousand  times  grater  than 
our  city ;  and  this  very  street  hath 
given  birth  to  fifty.  ♦  •  ♦  Smile 
as  you  will,  Signor  Conte:  what 
must  I  think  of  a  city  where  Michel- 
Angelo,  Frate  Bartolomeo,  Ghiberti 
(who  formed  them),  Guicciardini , 
and  Machiavelli  were  secondary 
men?  And  certainly  such  they 
were,  if  we  compare  them  with 
Galileo,  and  Boccacio,  and  Dante.' 

A  Florentine  Jew,  we  should 
opine,  is  a  variety,  for  warlike  u/i- 
sympathies,  for  subtle  delicaqy  of 
taste,  all  but  unmatchable  in  Eu- 
rope; for  he  exhibits  in  his  own 
person  the  intellectual  privileges 
of  his  birth  as  a  member  of  the 
proudest  ethnological  aristocracy 
in  the  world,  and  as  a  denizen  of  a 
city  whose  inhabitants  had  plucked 
from  misfortune  the  double-stock 
of  subtlety  and  endurance,  the  one 
tolerable  flower  amongst  the  bittar 
herbs  that  go  to  make  up  the  wreath 
ofefifeminacy  and  subordination.  One 
can  imagine  the  distended  nostril 
of  such  a  speaker  as  he  vengefully 
flashes  back  the  glittering  taunt 
upon  the  oppressors  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  that  country,  to  which, 
although  a  native,  his  heart  professes 
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only  to  owe  the  seoondary  allegiance 
of  a  foster-ohild. 

The  fellow-townsman  of  Dante, 
of  Leonardo  da  Yinoi,  of  fioccacio, 
Galileo,  and  Maohlayelli, — the  man 
who  daily  lounged  through  the 
lengths  of  galleries,  libraries,  and 
gardens,  where  the  shades  of  the 
great  departed  flit  before  him  as 
numerous  as  the  gods  that  jostled 
in  the  Pantheon  of  ancient  Greece— 
happy  for  such  a  man,  exile  though 
he  be  from  the  Zion  of  his  ancestors, 
that  another  patria  is  possible 
than  the  material  one,  and  that  at 
Plorence  his  intellect  may  dwell 
in  a  home  where  genius  radiates  its 
delicate  cross  pencils  to  give  pris- 
matic glory  to  the  sunlight 

If  the  leader  does  not  happen  to 
know  how  much  he,  simply  as  a 
reader,  is  indebted  to  Florence,— if 
he  cannot,  along  the  illustrious  suc- 
cession .of  our  English  litterateurs, 
trace  back  their  genealogy  to  Flo- 
rence, as  to  a  literary  Ararat— one 
is  tempted,  in  default  of  space,  to 
set  forth  the  several  links  of  ^is 
golden  chain,  to  pray  for  a  flash  of 
revelation  that  should  lay  bare  the 
reasons  why  it  seems  to  us,  when 
one  and  another  of  our  literary 
boasts  give  themselves  in  life  and 
death  to  Florence,  as  if  they  went 
back,  by  a  filial  necessity,  to  live 
once  again  in  the  home  from  which 
they  of  old  went  forth,  and  to 
breathe  tboir  last  sigh  on  the  bosom 
where  firut  they  hung. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  there  stood,  waiting  to 
be  gathered,  many  a  shock  of  com, 
ripe  and  heavy  with  the  dews  and 
suns  of  English  skies,  and  with  the 
juices  of  English  soil,  in  which 
some  dock  or  flagrant  poppy  nestled 
or  flaunted  itself.  Precious  was 
the  com,  destined  for  the  gamer 
and  the  chaff-eschewing  thresher; 
worthless  the  poppy,  destined,  un- 

Sitied,  to  rot  and  wither  ere  it  left 
le  field.  At  the  same  time  at 
Florence  was  garnered  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripe,  whose  golden  crown, 
alas!  the  flagrant  poppy,  nurtured 
in  the  latter  days  of  ripening  for 
the  harvest,  did  not  M  to  flaunt 
itself.  Let  it,  like  its  type  in  the 
Eoglish  harvest-field,  rot  and 
wither,  whilst  we  essay  even  now 


to  thresh  out  a  little  of  the  com 
whose  sample  it  shall  not  be  suf- 
fered to  defila 

Let  the  cloud  that  obscured  the 
prolonged  sunset  of  the  life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  be  men- 
tioned first,  that  it  may  be  first 
forgotten.  Let  no  knight-errantry^ 
whose  motto  is  '  God  and  the 
Ladies,'  now  impugn  recklessly  or 
uselessly  his  chivalry  and  honour. 
We  are  no  maudlin  or  dishonest 
votaries  of  the  tricky  aphorism. 
Nil  nisi  honum  de  mortuis ;  but  in 
these  gentle  pa^  we  will  give 
no  unkind  prominence  to  frailties, 
which,  with  Landor's  merits,  repose 
in  trembling  hope  in  their  dread 
abode—*  the  bosom  of  his  Father 
and  his  God.*  We  will  wait  until 
an  older  man  than  himself  think 
fit  to  throw  the  first  stone,  or  has 
the  heart  and  the  agility  to  leap 
derisively  over  his  grave.  It  shall 
be  ours  to  hang  a  simple  immortelle 
on  a  comer  of  his  cenotaph. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Nestor 
amongst  literary  men,  was  bom  so 
long  ago  as  January  sotb,  1775,  at 
Ipsley  Ck>urt,  near  Aloester,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  The  successive 
heads  of  his  family  had,  from  a  very 
respectable  antiquity,  been  the 
prmcipal  proprietors  and  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Ipsley.  His  ancestors 
had  for  some  centuries  now  and 
a^n  illustrated  the  records  of  their 
district  by  their  official  positions. 
The  family  claimed  to  derive  from 
the  De  la  Laundes,  and  the  name 
was  for  some  time  spelt  indif- 
ferently, Launde  and  Launder.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  L  a  certain  John 
Launder  of  Rugeley  was  a  captain 
in  the  Boyal  army.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name,  as  it  appears 
at  present,  would  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Bestoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
From  this  date,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  hitely  deceased  representative, 
perhaps  the  greatest  honours  at- 
tained by  any  member  of  the  family 
accrued  to  Walter  Landor,  Esq., 
when  he  was  made  high  sheriff  for 
Staffordshire  during  &e  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  These  few 
genealogical  lines  are,  we  trust,  not 
thrown  away ;  for  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  ancestors.    The  solemn 
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assertion  that  'thine  anoestora' 
virtue  is  not  thine'  was  probably 
invented  by  some  ingenions  nga- 
mnffin  or  pnrsy  novu»  homo,  who 
either  did  not  know  who  his  grand- 
&ther  was,  or  iciafied  he  didn't.  The 
virtues  of  a  man's  ancestors  are  his^ 
just  as  much  as  their  estates,  if  only 
he  inherits  them.  It  was  well,  also, 
in  the  case  of  Landor,  to  lay  down 
his  genealogical  landmarks;  for  be 
was  too  theoretically  democratic  not 
to  hold  on  Btifi9y  to  such  modicum 
of  gentilesse  as  ho  had  a  right  to 
claim  by  descent 

The  late  most  illustrious  of  the 
Landors  was  the  eldest  of  the  six 
children  of  Walter  Landor  by  his 
second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Charles  Savage,  Esq.,  of 
Tochbrook.  The  young  heir  was 
entrusted  for  his  education  to  Bugby, 
and  then,  after  an  interval  spent 
under  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  a  private  tutor,  to  Trinity  Golloge, 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1795,  being 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  he  pub- 
lished a  '  Collection  of  Poems,'  a 
first  performance,  which  has  been 
described  as  '  consisting  of  some 
virulent  satire  against  a  worthy 
professor  of  Oxford.'  It  is  by  do 
means  startling  if  the  system  and 
opinions  in  &vour  at  the  University 
did  not  satisfy  the  self-assertive  dis- 
position of  Landor ;  and  considering 
that  such  men  as  Bishop  Hall  and 
'  Satan*  Montgomery  made  their  *Uhut 
in  satire,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  he  could  have  made  his  in 
anything  else.  He  was  a  lion  whose 
tawny  mane  many  persons  besides 
the  Oxford  don  discovered  was  not 
habitually  combed  and  scented, 
upon  the  paring  of  whose  claws  no 
great  amount  oi  time  was  wasted, 
and  whose  paws  were  not  generally 
enveloped  in  velvet  mittens.  At 
his  entry  into  public  life  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  world  was  occu- 
pied by  men  whose  reputations  were 
already  brilliant,  and  but  little  of 
it  was  at  once  diverted  to  himself. 
In  the  year  1802,  Landor  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pcHBbce  of  Amiens  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Napoleon  made  First  Consul  for 
Hfe. 

In  1806,  the  year  following  his 


suooession  to  the  &mily  ealateB, 
being  offended  at  the  annoying  con- 
duct and  impracticable  temper  of 
8(Hne  of  his  tenants,  he  zosolved,  in 
the  first  moments  of  irritaticm,  to 
sell  the  greater  part  of  his  pa- 
trimony, which  liad  ahso  been  that 
of  his  ancestons  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years.  Having  this 
snapped  the  ties  that  bound  him  to 
the  soil  of  England,  he  was  free  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  el^ant  vaga- 
bondage ;  and  in  his  character  of  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world,  was  aieo 
free  chivalrously  to  adopt  any  par* 
triotism. 

The  most  important  of  the  woria 
he  had  by  this  time  published 
were  'Qebir'  (1798),  of  which  a 
Latin  version  appeared  in  1803, 
and  'Poems  from  the  Arabic  and 
Persian'  (1800).  'Count  Jnliaa,' 
another  of  his  earlier  works,  is 
founded  on  the  same  incidents  as 
the  '  Roderick'  of  Southey,  who 
magnanimously  bestowed  upon  the 
author  his  praise  and  friendship. 
A  singular  trace  of  this  appeared 
when  Southey  in  18  to  dedicated 
'  The  Curse  of  Eehama  'to  the  au- 
thor of  '  Gtobir.'  This  last  was  a 
stately,  somewhat  frigid  poem,  re- 
markable as  having  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  the  well-known  and 
beautiful  description  of  the  sea- 
shell.  Of  this  poem  the  *  Quarterly,* 
always  at  loggerheads  with  Landor, 
aproitos  of  a  review  of  the '  Imaginary 
Conversations'  in  1824,  spoke  in  the 
following  amusing  and  supercilious 
style :  '  Looking  back  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  we  perceive  Mr.  Lcuidor 
very  gravely  occupied  in  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  alittle  volume  or  twoof  poetry, 
which  it  does  any  man  credit  to  have 
understood.  We  have  read  the  poem 
of  "Qobir,"  and  recollect  something 
of  a  wrestling-match  between  anereid 
and  a  shepherd,  the  former  of  whom, 
being  conqueror,  carries  off  a  lamb. 
This  wrestling  proves,  however,  to 
be  only  the  sea-nymph's  mode  of 
courtship ;  the  happy  couple,  victor 
and  vanquished,  are  united  upon 
the  sur&oe  of  the  ocean;  their 
bridal  bed  is  strewn  at  the  bottom ; 
and  the  admiring  bridegroom  is  in- 
formed the  next  morning  that  he  had 
become  the  progenitor  of  "a  mortal 
man    above  aU  mortal  praise—" 
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Napoloon  Bonaparte  I  If  xre  do  oot 
mistake,  there  were  also  a  queen  of 
Egypt  and  a  king  of  Spain,  who 
persisted  in  building  a  city,  though 
certain  enchanters  contrived  that 
everything  which  was  built  should 
disappear  in  the  night  Poison  and 
other  serious  occurrences  brought 
the  poem  to  a  tragical  end.  We 
can  add,  that,  amongst  much  ab- 
surdity and  obscurity,  signs  of 
intellectual,  if  not  poetical  powers, 
lixcited  expectations  which  Mr. 
Landor  has  allowed  us  to  forget. 
Oar  hope  was  that  time  would  have 
reduced  to  order  a  mind  of  some 
natural  strength;  but  we  believe, 
though  Mr.  Landor  was  no  stipen- 
diary soldier,  his  studies  suffered 
an  interruption  from  his  martial 
ardour  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  his  achievements  again  came  to 
an  end  from  the  difficulty  of  co- 
operating with  ordinary  beings.  In 
short,  Mr.  Landor  could  neither 
write  nor  fight  like  any  other  per- 
son; his  troop  of  horse  must  be 
trained  at  his  own  cost,  and  his 
poems  published  for  his  own  private 
reading.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  is 
in  anticipation  of  our  progress ;  but 
a  few  words  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  double  sneer;  and 
further  on  we  may  incidentally  dis- 
cover thatLaDdor's  opinions  about 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  conside- 
rably modified  by  the  modification 
of  that  portentous  man*s  own  cha- 
racter. The  early  youth  of  Landor 
coincided  with  the  working  out  of 
the  best  objects  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  whilst  yet  good  men  of  other 
nations  thought  they  could  discern 
in  it  much  of  beneficial  and  much  of 
promising.  The  aspect  of  the 
neighbouring  oounti^,  therefore, 
burst  on  the  thoughts  of  his  boy- 
hood to  give  a  living  and  working 
significance  to  the  iax-off  classical 
republics  with  which  his  Hellenic 
studies  made  him  conversant.  The 
same  feelings  that  made  Southey 
and  Cioleridge  early  in  life  project  a 
Pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of  a 
Transatlantic  river  with  a  presum- 
ably poetical  name— the  wallet  or 
treasury  of  which  Republic  was  to 
be  supplied  in  part  by  the  funds 
arising  from  Southey's '  Joan  of  Arc/ 


and  from  Coleridge's  projected  work, 
'  Specimens  of  Modern  Latin  Poems ' 
— found  a  more  abiding  dwelling- 

Elace  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
landor.  Southey  and  Coleridge  had 
already  cooled  down  to  the  average 
temperature  of  good  conservatively 
disposed  poets  or  metaphysicians, 
when  Landor  blazed  out  into  chi- 
Talry.  In  1808  broke  out  the  in- 
surrection in  Spain  against  the  rule 
of  the  French— a  movement  into 
which  Landor  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul.  He  raised  a  small  body 
of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and 
joined  Blake,  who  was  then  cam- 
paigning with  the  insurgents  in 
Gallicia.  He  made  considerable 
gifts  of  money  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, but  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  *  have  covered  himself— no 
reflection  on  his  courage  and  ardour 
— with  any  great  amount  of  military 
glory.  His  services  were  such  as  to 
command  the  public  thanks  of  the 
Supreme  Junta,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army.  At  the  restoration 
of  King  Ferdinand,  the  constitution 
made  during  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence— which  Sir  William  Napier 
characterises  as  odious  and  unintel- 
ligible to  the  'fierce  and  haughty 
race'  for  whose  benefit  it  was  de- 
signed—being  abolished  by  the  king, 
Landor  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  also  sent  back  the  official  letter 
of  thanks,  with  the  contemptuous 
message  that '  though  willing  to  aid 
the  Spanish  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  liberties  against  the  antago- 
nist of  Europe,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  perjurer  and  a 
iaraitor/ 

In  May,  181 1,  Landor  married 
Julia,  daughter  of  Jean  Thuillier, 
Baron  Neuveville,  of  Bath,  a  lady  of 
Swiss  extraction,  by  whom  he  had  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Proverbially  May  is  not  a  month  of 
good  omen  for  matrimonial  adven- 
ture; and,  when  an  oblivious  bride- 
groom elect  has  blindly  suggested  it 
for  the  nuptial  season,  the  bloshing 
and  amiable  £ur  has  occasionally  in- 
sinuated the  greater  advantl^B:es  of 
April.  It  IB  not  necessary  to  proso- 
cute  our  researches  much  farther 
into  the  reasons  that  made  Lander's 
married  life  anything  but  a  life  c^ 
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bliss,  than,  with  a  little  charitable 
saperstiticm,  to  suppose  that  the 
'incompatibility'  which  at  length 
enforced  a  separation  from  his  wife 
and  feunily  was  the  malific  work  of 
a  Nemesis  set  on  by  the  outraged 
tutelary  deities  of  a  month  that 
should  be  vestal.  His  dis^KNdtion 
was  not  an  ideally  domestic  one; 
and  his  union  with  jog-trot  house- 
hold virtue  would  be  something 
like  the  linkiug  of  a  comet  to  the 
moon,  who,  recalled  now  for  some 
centuries  from  her  little  impropriety 
with  the  shepherd  of  Latmos,  has 
ever  since  been  perfectly  amenablCi 
even  in  her  variations,  to  the  laws 
of  calculation. 

The  yeaxp  during  which  Landor 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
were  spent  chiefly  at  Pisa 'and  at 
Florence—years  which  he  conse- 
crated to  study  and  the  Muses,  to 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  to 
aspirations  for  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  raca  When  the 
culminating  quarrel  broke  out, 
Landor,  who  would  better  have  un- 
derstood the  ffisthetic  affinities  of  a 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  than  the  ordi- 
nary charms  of  matrimony  a  la  mode 
modeime,  showed  himself  as  impul- 
sively generous  as  be  had  been  con- 
stitutionally intolerant  Beversing 
the  process  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
left  his  wife  and  children  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  house  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune ;  and 
came  over  to  England  to  pass  at 
Bath  and  elsewhere  a  life  of  compa- 
rative seclusion.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  ago— we  find  ourselves  recur- 
ring to  what  we  professed  at  the 
outset  to  mention  and  forget,  but 
we  take  advantage  gratefully  of 
proxy  when  on  this  topic— it  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that '  a  grim  and 
unjustifiable  sarcasm,  launched 
against  a  lady  who  had  once  been 
his  friend,  brought  him  into  trouble 
before  a  courtof  law.  Thereis  no  need 
to  tell  the  story  once  again.  Landor 
had  to  quit  Bath  for  ever ;  his  books 
and  papers  were  dispersed  by  the 
hammer,  and  the  old  man  found 
his  rest  in  Florence :  not  in  his  own 
Tillar-the  celebrated  villa  of  Count 
Gherardesca  at  Fiesole— where  the 
•'incompatibilities"  still  existed  in 
full  force,  but  in  hired  apartments 


in  the  Via  Muniziatnia.'  Here  he 
gathered  about  him  what  stood  to 
him  in  the  place  of  household  gods ; 
and  here  he  still  employed  himself, 
almost  to  the  last,  in  fugitive  poli- 
tics, polemics,  and  h'teratuia  Here, 
finaJly,  on  the  1 7th  September,  1864, 
being  at  that  time  within  three 
months  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
'alone  with  his  glory/ — the  glory 
of  artistic,  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  associations  of  the  past,  the 

g resent,  and  may  we  not  add,  of  the 
opeful  future?— he  gave  back  to 
his  Maker  his  tameless  soul. 

For  this  crowning  event  he  had 
ten  years  before  announced  bis  pre- 
paration : — 

'  Nature  I  loved,  nod  oezt  to  Nfttim,  Art ; 
I  wanned  both  bands  before  tbe  fire  of  life. 
It  alnkst  and  I  am  ready  to  depart' 

The  engraving  which  accompanies 
this  little  paper  offers  to  the  reader 
a  'counterfeit  presentment,*  in 
which,  if  he  be  acquainted  with 
Lander's  works,  he  will  please  him- 
self in  detecting  a  physiognomical 
symbolism.  There  is  the  full  and 
massy  neck,  the  basis  of  power  and 
ascendancy,  as  much  developed  as 
of  old  it  was  developed  in  the  domi- 
nating prophet  of  Islam.  The  de- 
termination of  the  thrown-back  head 
is  there ;  the  Jiert^  of  the  shaggy 
eyebrows  that  invade  the  expansive, 
receding  brow ;  and  all  the  mental 
peculiarities  electrically  announced 
m  his  quick,  restless,  unquailing  eye, 
which  might  be  fancied  to  express 
'his  mighty  self-will,  his  arrogant 
audacity,  his  capacity  of  destroctive 
rage,  his  fine  imagination  and  fasti- 
dious taste,  his  delicate  perception, 
his  want  of  speculative  power,  his 
proneness  to  paradoxical  views,  and 
his  tendency  to  run  into  extremes.' 
There  is  the  promise  of  command 
visibly  and  strongly  marked  in  the 
vrhole  expression ;  and  this,  if  cir- 
cumstances and  the  adamantine  an- 
gularities of  his  character  forbade 
that  he  should  exercise  it  with  etket 
over  men,  he  at  least  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  armed  legions  that 
exercised  themselves  in  his  brain— 
his  own  ideas.  The  mouth  is  un- 
tender ;  and  if  the  11^  would  but 
relent  a  little  from  their  stem  com- 
pression,  and  if  age  had  not  tar- 
nished the  primeval  lustre  of  his 
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teeth,  we  might  see  two  rows  that 
legended  the  warning  '  cave  canem,' 

The  following  personal  reminis- 
cence of  Landor,  as  he  was  known 
'  in  days  long  gone  by,'  is  graphic 
and  to  our  purpose:  'Landor  you 
must  have  known-^a  slender,  worn- 
out,  loose-clothed  man.  He  was, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  a  sturdy 
fellow  of  rather  middle-classish 
figure,  well-grown,  but  not  quite 
square  enough  in  shoulders,  and 
somewhat  too  thick  in  throat 
and  middle  region  for  symme- 
try. He  had  a  habit,  when  talk- 
ing, of  standing  bolt  upright,  with 
his  arms  close  and  rather  stifOiy  pen- 
dant to  his  sides,  with  a  stick,  or 
ruler,  or  some  such  sceptre  of 
authority  in  his  right  hand,  with 
which  he  smartly  beat  the  air  in 
emphasis  to  his  copious  hurried  pe- 
remptory utterances,  as  if  drillmg 
his  listener  to  ready  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  whateyer  he  was 
enunciating.' 

Now  at  length  that  he  sleeps 
'  after  life's  fitful  fever/  our  charity 
murmurs  the  well-worn  prayer,  lie- 
quiescat  in  pace  I  May  his  soul  be 
with  the  samtsl 

Probably  we  shall  soon  know 
more  of  his  life  and  doings ;  and  a 
well-written,  judicious,  and  magna- 
nimous AiKtlogia  pro  ejus  vita  will 
be  thankfully  received.  It  remains 
for  us  only  to  take  a  short  glance 
at  those  writings  of  which  hitherto 
we  have  made  no  mention ;  to  indi- 
cate a  few  of  his  literary  character- 
istics; and  to  exhibit  in  one  or  two 
autographic  sketches  his  political 
prepossessions.  Of  the  '  Imaginary 
Conversations,'  seeing  that  we  shall 
in  a  moment  or  two  come  to  make 
more  lengthy  observations  that  have 
especial  reference  to  them,  we  shall 
in  this  paragraph  say  little  more 
than  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  1826  they  appeared  in  instal- 
ments of  varying  dimensions,  and 
that  they  won  their  way  slowly, 
being  addressed  almost  exclusively 
to  an  esoteric  and  cultivated  public. 
This  kind  of  limited  eclectic  popu- 
larity has  its  compensation ;  for  ap- 
preciation by  the  fit  and  few  of  one 
generation  is  a  ^mptom  of  pre- 
sumptive classicality,  and  an  earnest 
that  successive  audiences,  fit  and 


few,  of  future  generations  will  heap 
up  such  a  secular  popularity  and 
influence  as  shall  in  the  long  run  bo 
commensurate  with  an  author^s 
hopes. 

In  1806  Landor  published  a  small 
poem  called  'Simoniaca;'  and  in 
181  a  a  'Commentary  on  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  Fox,'  a  production  which  was 
speedily  suppressed.  In  1820  he 
did  justice  to  the  correctness,  force, 
and  elegance  of  his  Latinity  in  his 
*Idyllia  Horoica,*  to  which  he  an- 
nexed an  interrogative  treatise, 
'  Quffistio  quamobrem  poetsB  Latini 
recentiores  minus  legantur,'  the 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  the 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  later 
Latin  poets. 

Landor  returned  in  1836  to  his 
first  love,  and  issued  '  A  Satire  on 
Satirists  and  Admonition  to  Detrac- 
tors.' What  occasion  there  might 
be  to  call  forth  such  an  '  Admoni- 
tion' may  be  inferred  from  the 
biting  words  in  the  passage  we  have 
already  quoted  from  the  *  Quarterly 
Review.' 

His  'Hellenics,  enlarged  and 
completed,' appeared  in  1847.  Many 
liberal  men  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment were  inclined  to  go  great 
lengths  in  their  expectations  of  what 
liberal  things  might  be  devised  by  a 
reforming  Pope.  Perhaps  Landor 
kneels  alone  as  the  offerer  of  such 
frantic  homage  as  appears  in  his 
dedication  of  the  '  Hellenics '  to  Pius 
the  Ninth.  '  Never  until  now,  most 
holy  father,  did  I  hope  or  desire  to 
offer  my  homage  to  any  potentate 
on  earth ;  and  now  I  offer  it  only  to 
the  highest  of  them  all.  ♦  ♦  • 
You  have  restored  to  Italy  hope  and 
happiness ;  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
hope  only.  But  a  single  word  from 
your  prophetic  lips,  a  single  motion 
of  your  earth-embracing  arm  will 
overturn  the  firmest  seats  of  iniquity 
and  oppression.  The  word  must  be 
spoken ;  the  arm  must  wave.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Cunning  is  not  wisdom ;  prevarica- 
tion is  not  policy ;  and  (novel  as  the 
notion  is,  it  is  equally  true)  armies 
are  not  strength.  Acre  and  Water- 
loo show  it,  and  the  fiames  of  the 
Kremlin  and  the  solitudes  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  One  honest  man,  one 
wise  man,  one  peaceful  man,  com- 
mands a  hundj^  millions  without 
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a  baton  and  without  a  charger.  He 
wants  no  fortress  to  protect  him : 
ho  stands  higher  than  any  citadel 
can  raise  him,  brightly  conspicuous 
to  the  most  distant  nations,  God's 
servant  by  election,  Goil's  image  by 
beneficence. 

'  Walteb  Sayaox  Lanbob.' 

In  the  space  which  is  represent 
tatively  occupied  in  our  transcript 
by  asterisks,  there  is,  in  the  original, 
the  very  'tallest'  of  writing  about 
Russia  and  France,  their  rulers  and 
their  immense  military  resources; 
but  it  is  writing  which  does  not 
convince  the  reader  of  the  strength, 
60  much  as  of  the  ^xAs.sf'S8/a/i  of  the 
author.  This  enthusiasm  for  the 
popo  had  not  all  evaporated  when, 
m  185 1,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
called  *  Popery :  British  and 
Foreign ;'  in  which,  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  inflicting  a  sly  blow  at 
the  Anglican  Church  and  some  of 
its  dignitaries,  he  betrays  a  weak- 
ness in  favour  of  that  variety  of 
popery  which  he  styles  '  foreign.' 

In  1854  Landor  wrote  a  number 
of  epistles  from  'Jonas  Pottinger 
to  Ephraim  Maplebury,'  ostensibly 
'editing'  them  under  the  title  of 
'  Letters  of  an  American,  mainly  on 
Bussia  and  Revolution,'  in  which 
a  cursory  survey  is  also  taken  of 
European  affairs  generally.  Landor 
promises,  in  a  dedication  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that '  he,  so  long  as  he 
can  mount  the  steps,  will  be  found 
in  the  watch-tower  and  in  the  light- 
house;' an  assurance  which  sets 
one  off  into  a  bemused  speculation 
as  to  what  would  have  been  the 

Solitical  action  of  England  if  Lan- 
or  had  ever  served  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  or  as  Foreign  Minister. 
With  Landor  in  office,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
would  never  have  been  Sydney 
Smith's  model  of  self-conscious  ver- 
satility. Such  an  event  would 
have  been  celebrated  by  the  hand- 
shaking, or  quarrelling,  or  both,  of 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles ;  the 
equator  would  have  jostled  with 
the  poles ;  and  the  white  bear  have 
hugged  the  tiger  of  Ncpaul. 

'  Should  Cromwell  have  a  statue  ?' 
— a  question  which  we  remember  to 
have  been  a  vexed  one  before  we 


well  knew  who  Cromwell 
was  no  question  at  all  to  Landor. 
If  that  old  Olympian  world  of  the 
Dii  Mitjores  were  real  to  him,  in 
which  a  fickle  Jove  waa  seen  to 

fiance  fitful  smiles  at  a  shrewish 
uno,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  a  joint  tenancy  of  some 
nook  of  hia  Pantheon  by  such  Dii 
Minores  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Pope,  and  Be  IHavok>;  a  trio  of 
which  the  various  members  were 
most  scnrrilously  associated  to- 
gether as  confederatea  by  the  po- 
litical poetasters  of  two  centuries 
ago.  In  'The  Last  Fruit  of  an 
Old  Tree,'  pubUshed  in  1853,  and 
containing  supplementaiy  oonver- 
sations,  scraps,  miscellanies,  and 
dramatic  fragments,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing volunteered 

Inscription  for  a  Statue  at  St,  /cfs. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

A  GOOD  BON,  A  GOOD  HTSBAKD, 

A  GOOD  FATHSB, 

A  GOOD  CITIZEN.  A  GOOD  BTXEE 

BOTH  IN  WAB  AND  PEACE, 

WAS    BORN    IN    THIS   TOWN. 

TO  ENOW  HIS  FUBUC  ACTS 

OPEN  THE  HISTOBT  OF  BNGLANB^ 

WHEBB  IT  Exmerrs  in  few  pages 

(ALAS  TOO  FEW  !) 
THE  TTTLB  OF  OOMMONWBALTH. 

The  feeling  of  the  parenthetic 
part  of  the  offered  inscription  had 
not  entirely  burnt  out  in  1 856,  when, 
dedicating  his  'Antony  and  Octfr- 
vius :  Scenes  for  the  Study,'  to  Hie 
muse-pursuing  postntan  of  Devon, 
'Edward  Capem,  Poet  and  Day- 
labourer,  at  Bideford,'  he  advises 
him  '  to  depend  not  on  the  favour 
of  royalty;  expect  nothing  from 
it ;  for  you  are  not  a  hound,  or  a 
spaniel,  or  a  German  prince.' 

The  'Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,'  1858, 
dedicated  '  to  L.  Kossuth,  President 
of  Hungary,  preserves  for  us  four 
lines  'On  Soutbey's  Death,'  which 
had  been  written  so  long  before  as 
March,  1843.  We  cannot  enlarge 
upon  it  here ;  but  a  whole  volume 
of  apology  for  Landor  is  to  be  found 
in  '.this  little  quatrain,  to  those  who 
estimate  aright  the  political  and 
other  antipaUiies  with  which  a  truce 
must  have  been  respected,  or  for 
which  a  mutual  tolerance  must 
have  been  exacted,  for  almost  pr&- 
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cisely  bb  long  a  period  as  the  fiiend- 
ship  BubsiBted : — 

*  Friends!    hear    iho  worda    my    wnDderlng 
I      thoughts  woald  saj, 
And  cBst  them  into  Bhape  some  other  day ; 
Sonthey,  my  ftiend  of  forty  years,  is  gone. 
And,  shattered  by  the  fall,  I  stand  alone.' 

An  awfully  pathetio position;  and 
yet  it  does  not  evolve  pathos.  Lan« 
dor's  were  fires  that  did  not  warm ; 
tears  that  conld  not  compel  the  fel- 
lowship of  tears.  With  how  different 
a  feeling  we  read,  say,  such  a  poem 
as  that  inscribed  np6s  iavrov,  *  To 
Himself/  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
circnmstances  of  more  aggravated, 
and,  externally,  more  dreary  loneli- 
ness; a  poem  which,  written  in 
poverty,  ^e,  and  friendlessness, 
was  at  once  a  dirge  and  a  psean^ 
the  utter  distress,  the  agonised  pros- 
tration of  humanity,  and  yet  its 
very  apotheosis.  Lsmdor  bears  like 
a  Stoic;  Gregory  like  a  Christian. 
Landor  is  a  rock ;  Gregory  at  once 
a  sadly,  sweetly-singing,  dying  swan, 
and  a  gorgeous  Psyche,  blithely 
fluttering  on  unprisoned  wing. 

The  s^le  of  Landor,  as  exhibited 
in  his  'Imaginary  Ck)nver8ations,' 
was  robust  and  masculine;  the 
transcript  of  an  original  intellect 
and  an  indomitable  will.  His 
thoughts,  style,  opinions,  and  or^ 
tliography  were  all  his  own.  A  clue 
to  this  last  may  be  got  by  reading 
the  remarkable  dialogue  .between 
Home  Tooke  and  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
grasp  and  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing were  great ;  and  agreement 
and  disagreement  with  his  postu- 
lates or  his  conclusions  are  alike 
thorough  and  hearty.  He  is  remark- 
ably suggestive  and  aphozistio.  The 


GonversationB  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  abound  in  striking  remarks 
upon  government,  literature,  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  His  beauties 
are  natural  and  spontaneous;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  he  does 
not  lead  his  readers  a  devious  chase 
after  ornament  Generally  free 
from  affectations,  his  style  is  manly, 
terse,  simple,  and  sometimes  even 
homely.  His  illustrations  are  abun- 
dant, and  frequently  felicitous.  His 
success  is  not  so  apparent  when  he 
attempts  the  pathetic,  or  its  correlsr 
tive,  the  humorous;  and  his  nar- 
rative is  not  eminently  smooth  or 
graceful.  In  his  energy  he  fre- 
quently has  the  air  of  roughness, 
approaching  to  an  indecorous  vehe- 
mence; and  in  his  dramatic  imper- 
sonation, dramatic  verisimilitude  is 
often  forfeited.  Whoever  else  may 
speak  in  his  creations,  Landor,  Lan- 
dor, Landor  is  seldom  dumb.  The 
manner  of  his  hfe  served  only  to 
fortify  this  idiosyncratic  assertion; 
and  he  had  little  temptation  to  ex- 
hibit modes  and  fashions  in  his  style 
any  further  than  those  modes  and 
fiftshions  were  his  own.  He  was  a 
literary  umbUican.  Thus  we  ac- 
count in  part  for  his  inclination  to 
paradox  and  prejudice,  and  to  the 
defiant  obtrusion  of  opinions  that 
were  as  strong  as  th^  were  strange. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  shall  soon  look  on  his  like  again. 
His  is  the  boast  of  Jean-Jacques 
Bousseau— if  not  better,  if  not 
worse,  at  least  he  was  othei'  than  his 
fellow-men.  But  whether  Nature 
broke  for  ever  the  mould  in  which 
she  fiishioned  him,  dUs  declarahit, 
A.  H.  G. 
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rr  'London  Society'  for  July, 
1865,  it  was  stated  that  the  time 
had  well  nigh  arrived  for  taking 
Tigorous  steps  to  settle  the  laws  of 
croquet  It  was  suggested  that  a 
Croquet  Committee  should  be  got 
together,  to  consider  and  decide  on 
the  rules  of  the  pme;  so  that, 
instead  of  the  existing  anarchy  and 
confusion,  there  should  be  one  re- 
VOL.  XX.— Ka  nv. 


cognized  code,  occupying  the  same 
position  in  the  croquet  world  as  the 
laws  of  the  Marylebone  Club  do  in 
the  cricket  world,  or  the  dedsionfl 
of  the  Jockey  Club  in  the  racing 
world. 

The  suggestion  was  easy  enough 
to  propound ;  but  the  outset  diffi- 
culty in  worlang  it  was  to  procure 
players  of  sufficient  authority  to 
a  H 
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bind  ihose  beyond  fhaix  own  circle. 
This  difficulty  has,  we  think,  been 
solved  by  the  Editor  of '  The  Field.' 
He  sncoeeded  in  bringing  together 
ft  Committee  of  players,  to  whom,  in 
his  opinion,  the  task  of  composing 
ft  code  of  laws  might  be  fitly 
entrusted;  and  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Ck)mmittee  was 
laid  before  the  public  in  April  last 
The  code,  however,  was  only  pro- 
yisional.  In  a  leading  article,  dis- 
cussion on  it  was  invited ;  and  thus 
a  large  circle  of  readers,  numbering 
many  thousands,  was  in  fact  made 
to  participate  in  the  final  issue. 

11(^0,  tJicn,  was  a  croquet  parlia- 
mont,  large  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
It  is  true  every  reader  could  not 
liavo  a  vote ;  but  carefal  attention 
was  promised  to  all  communica* 
tions ;  and  the  Committee  virtually 
bound  themselves  to  '  stand  or  fall ' 
— this  is  the  correct  parliamentary 
phrase— by  the  verdict  of  their 
critics. 

In  consequence  of  the  corre* 
spondenoe  that  ensued,  several 
modifications  were  made  in  the 
original  code ;  and  the  amended  one 
is  now  publishei  in  book  form.* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  code 
will  be  extensively  adopted.  It 
must  therefore  interest  all  croquet 
players  to  have  it  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination.  This  it  is 
our  intention  to  do  in  the  present 
article.  But  before  proceeding  to 
that  part  of  our  task,  we  have  a  fow 
general  remarks  to  make. 

The  members  of  the  Committee 
were  selected,  firstly,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  practical  knowledge 
of  the  game  of  croquet  That  the 
views  of  these  gentlemen  are  entitled 
to  respect,  will,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  who  carefully 
peruses  their  prefatory  statement, 
respecting  the  implements  used  in 
tlie  game,  the  modes  of  setting  out 
the  ground,  and  so  forth.  We  pro- 
ceed to  remark  on  some  of  the  more 

*  *  Croqnet :  its  Implemcnta  and  Laws.' 
Uoracc  Cox,  346,  Stiand.    1S66. 


important  >f   their  reoopunsiida- 

tions. 

In  their  opinion,  the  best  number 
of  players  for  general  purposes  is 
four,  two  playing  against  two;  and 
for  matches,  six.  The  game  of 
eight  unquestionably  takes  too  long 
to  play.  Even  a  game  of  six,  with 
good  players,  occupies  the  best  part 
of  an  afternoon.  Where  there  is 
only  one  ground,  and  more  than 
four  desire  to  play,  we  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  divide  the  candi- 
dates into  two  sets,  one  set  com- 
mencing at  the  starting  and  winning 
stick,  the  other  at  the  turning  stick, 
so  that  what  is  the  starting  stick  to 
one  party,  is  the  turning  stick  to 
the  other.  The  two  games  go  (m 
Eimultaneously :  the  two  sets  of 
players  interfere  scarcely  at  all  with 
each  other.  Occasionally  a  ball,  be- 
longing to  the  other  game,  lies  in 
tlie  way  of  a  stroke,  when  it  must 
be  taken  up  while  the  stroke  is 
made ;  or  the  striker  in  one  game 
has  perhaps  to  wait  a  moment,  while 
the  striker  in  the  other  game  makes 
his  stroke.  But  this  does  not  hap- 
pen often;  and  the  slight  incon- 
venience resulting  from  it  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  increased  excite- 
ment attending  the  shorter  gama 

As  regards  the  ground,  it  often 
happens  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained is  small,  inconvenient,  and 
anyUiing  but  level.  In  such  cases, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  But  where  space 
can  be  got,  and  money  is '  no  object,' 
the  ground  should  be  level,  and  of 
well  mown  and  well  rolled  grass, 
not  less  than  thirty  yards,  nor,  for 
general  purposes,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  sixty  yards  wide.  This  propor- 
tion of  five  to  three  between  length 
and  breadth  is  the  one  most  ap- 
proved. The  ground  should  have 
its  boundaries  well  defined  before 
the  play  begins. 

The  hoops  may  be  arranged,  as 
every  one  knows,  in  various  ways. 
The  plan  of  the  original  game  is  as 
follows : 
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This  plan  is  still  mnch  used,  and, 
being  less  diffioult  than  the  im- 
proved arrangement,  with  a  hoop, 
stick,  or  cage  in  the  middle,  is  re- 
commended for  beginners,  or  where 
it  is  desired  not  to  lengthen  the 
game. 

DiflSculty  is  sometimes  expe- 
rienced in  setting  out  the  hoops. 
The  following  directions  will  be 
found  to  simplify  matters : — 

A  and  B  are  intended  to  be  the  exact 
middle  of  the  breadth  (shorter  side) 
of  the  ground.  Measure  the  dis- 
tance from  A  to  B,  and  cut  a  piece 
of  string  one  tenth  of  the  length. 
Thus,  if  the  ground  is  fifty  yards 
long,  out  a  stnng  five  yards  long. 
This  bit  of  string  will  serve  to  fix 
every  hoop  and  stick  accurately  at 
the  required  distances  apart.  From 
A  to  the  starting-stick  should  be 


precisely  the  length  of  the  sfring; 
the  same  from  starting-stick  to  hoop 
No.  I ;  the  same  to  hoop  No.  2. 
Similarly  arrange  the  turning-stick 
and  hoops  Nos.  7  and  8,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ground.  The  only  hoops 
now  to  fix  are  the  side-hoops.  These 
should  be  parallel  to  the  centre  line, 
and  two  strings  from  it  on  each  side, 
the  string  falling  at  right  angles  to 
the  length,  or  longer  sides  (0  and  d) 
of  the  ground.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  the  side-hoops  in  position  is, 
when  taking  the  first  measurement 
from  A  to  B,  to  mark  the  point  half- 
way between.  Then  the  hoops  4 
and  II  can  be  at  once  placed  two 
strings  from  the  half-way  point,  in  a 
straight  line  towards  0  and  d  ;  and 
the  hoops  3, 5,  10,  and  la,  each  one 
string  fram  4  and  1 1. 

The  numbers  appended  to  the 
3  M  a 
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hoops  show  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  mn.  This  ezplainB  itself 
without  comment. 

The  'improved'  arrangement,  aa 
it  is  called,  is  set  out  in  mnch  the 
same  way ;  bnt  the  hoops  4  and  1 1 
are  taken  out,  and  at  the  central 
point  of  the  ground  a  hoop,  cage, 
or  stick  is  placed.    {See  Diagram.) 

Here  the  order  of  running  is  three 
hoops  and  a  stick,  four  times  re- 
peated. The  game,  played  in  this 
way,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
longer  than  the  other;  but  it  is 
more  scientific,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  game,  as 
it  brings  the  balls  more  frequently 
together  at  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
leMS  to  more  croqueting,  and  gives 
the  players  who  are  behind  a  better 
chance  of  improving  their  po- 
sition. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  plan, 
to  our  thinking,  is  that  it  lengthens 
a  game  which  is  already  too  long. 
Popular  games,  such  as  whist  and 
billiards,  derive  a  portion  of  their 
interest  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  excitement  culminates 
towards  the  finish  of  the  game.  If 
a  player  knows  it  will  be  three 
hours  before  he  reaches  the  winning- 
stick  '  in  order,'  it  naturally  follows 
that  his  interest  in  the  game  is  not 
so  great  at  starting  as  it  would  be 
were  the  result  less  distant  For 
this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  give 
up  '  stick  in  the  middle,'  at  all  events 
in  domestic  play,  and  even  further 
to  shorten  the  game  by  removing 
some  of  the  hoops.  This  innovation 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  with  all 
proper  horror  by  the  well-consti- 
tuted croquet-playing  mind,  which 
being  to  a  great  extent,  certainly 
more  than  half,  feminine,  is  essen- 
tially conservative.  To  croquet  con- 
servatives we  say,  '  Do  as  we  have 
done;  try  the  game  with  fewer 
hoops,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  re- 
turn to  the  old  plan.' 

With  a  view  to  shortening  the 
game,  we  have  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  that  a  most  interesting  game 
results  from  six  hoops,  or  even  four. 
For  four  balls,  two  being  partners 
against  two,  we  reoonmiend  six 
hoops,  thus  disposed:-- 


Stick. 

• 
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(s) 
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(») 
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1 
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We  find  that  the  game  played 
on  this  plan  by  four  good  players 
averages  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
which  is  quite  long  enongh. 

This  plan,  too,  has  an  advantage 
where  the  ground  is  small,  and 
especially  where  it  is  short,  as  the 
length  of  six  strings  (see  explana- 
tion of  setting  out  the  hoops,  p.  509) 
suffices  in  the  place  of  ten. 

For  six  balls  a  capital  game  may 
be  played  with  on^  four  hoope, 
hoops  a  and  3  (see  last  diagram) 
being  taken  out,  and  a  hoop  placed 
half  way  between  them ;  the  same 
with  hoops  6  and  7;  so  that  the 
four  hoops  correspond  to  the  fbur 
comers  of  a  diamond.  And,  where 
time  presses,  or  where  others  are 
waiting  to  play,  this  plan  is  well 
adapted  for  four  balls,  the  game 
lastmg  about  half  an  hour. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second 
reason  for  choice  of  members  of  the 
Oommittee.  In  the  second  place^ 
then,  they  were  selected  on  account 
of  their  having  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  sports  and  pas- 
times. This  consideration  is  of 
more  importance  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  Drawing  up  a  good  code 
of  laws  is  a  nioBt  difficult  litenuy 
feat  It  requires  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject^  nn* 
usual   deamesB  of   thought  and 
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ezpiesBion,  and  a  foresight,  as  to 
what  maj  or  may  not  happen  in 
practice,  almost  snperhnman.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  however 
carefdlly  a  code  is  framed,  cases 
will  not  unfreqnently  occur  which 
are  hut  imperfectly  provided  for, 
and  which  must  be  referred  for  de- 
cision to  some  player.  The  referee 
should  be,  if  possible,  a  person  of 
clear  head  and  sound  judgment, 
and  ODe  well  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  decisions  should  be 
guided.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  good 
lawyer,  so  much  the  better ;  for 
cases  often  arise  not  unworthy  a 
lawyer's  practised  acuteness,  and  of 
the  habit  which  his  profession  gives 
him  of  weighing  right  and  wrong. 

The  following  outline  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  which 
should  guide  decisions,  may,  we 
fancy,  be  found  useftd  by  many  who 
are  called  on  to  do  duty  as  umpires. 
By  keeping  such  principles  well  in 
mind,  and  construing  the  laws  by 
their  light,  the  arbitrator  will  find 
himself  materially  assisted. 

1.  The  first  object  of  the  laws  of 
games  is  to  prevent  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage being  gained  by  any  one. 

2.  There  should  be  a  penalty  for 
all  errors  or  irregularities  by  which 
the  player  (or  his  side)  may  profit  ; 
but  there  should  be  no  penalty  for 
errors  by  which  he  who  commits 
them  CAnaot  possibly  gain  an  advan- 


3.  Penalties  should  be  propor- 
tioned, as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the 
gain  which  might  ensue  if  the  of- 
fence were  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

4.  No  player  should  be  allowed 
to  profit  by  his  own  blunders. 

5.  Each  case  must  be  judged,  not 
by  the  intention  of  the  player  inte- 
rested, but  by  that  which  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  a  person 
disposed  to  avail  himself  of  an  un- 
iair  advantage. 

6.  Where  two  or  more  players 
are  in  fault,  it  should  be  considered 
with  whom  the  first  fsiult  lies,  and 
how  hx  it  induced  or  invited  the 
subsequent  error  of  the  opponent. 

7.  Disputes  as  to  questions  of  fact 
(where  there  is  no  umpire,  or  where 
the  umpire  professes  hmiself  unable 
to  decide)  should  be  decided  in  fa- 


vour of  the  player,  he  being  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt. 

8.  Questions  of  law  should  be  de- 
cided hberally.  The  application  of 
the  law  being  doubtful,  it  should  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Neverthe- 
less, the  umpire  should  bear  in  mind 
the  extreme  general  inconvenience 
of  a  lax  interpretation  of  laws,  and 
should  insist  on  the  game  being 
played  strictly. 

9.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all,  or  al- 
most all  games,  leges  non  scriptce,  to 
the  infraction  of  which  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  apply  a  pe- 
nalty. The  only  remedy  for  induc- 
tions of  these  is  to  cease  to  play 
with  persons  who  habitually  disre- 
gard the  established  etiquette  of 
the  game. 

The  laws  of  the  croquet  Commit- 
tee are  very  properly  preceded  by 
definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
game.    These  are  fortunately  few. 

The  tenn  in  order  is  well  under- 
stood by  every  croquet  player.  It 
signifies  the  sequence  of  hoops,  &c., 
which  have  to  be  run.  A  player 
having  run  No.  i,  must  take  No.  2 
'in  order,'  that  is,  if  he  takes  No.  3, 
or  any  other  hoop,  before  having 
taken  No.  a,  he  gains  no  point  by 
it  Of  course  the  game  is  won  by 
the  side  that  first  drives  all  their 
balls  through  all  the  hoops  'in 
order,'  and  hits  all  the  sticks  'in 
order.' 

The  terms  in  play  and  in  hand 
present  more  difficulty.  As  a  great 
many  nice  points  turn  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  ball  is  '  in  play'  or 
not,  it  is  important  to  comprehend 
precisely  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  ea^  of 
definition.  We  quote  the  definition 
of  the  C!ommittee,  which  we  think 
very  clear. 

'  A  ball  is  "  in  play"  as  soon  as  it 
has  run  the  first  hoop.  It  continues 
in  play  till  it  makes  a  roquet,  when 
it  IS  "  in  hand."  A  ball  "  in  hand" 
must  take  croquet,  and  can  score  no 
point  until  it  has  done  so.  Having 
taken  croquet  it  is  again  "  in  play ;" 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  roquet 
again  the  ball  or  balls  it  has  cro- 
queted for  the  remainder  of  its  tarn, 
unless  it  makes  another  point  Hav- 
ing made  another  point,  it  is  "  in 
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play"  again  to  all  the  baUs,  a«  at  the 
commenoement  of  its  tarn.' 

As  a  ball  is  either '  in  hand'  or 
'in  play' thronghout the  game,  the 
priYileges  and  disabilities  of  ereiy 
ball  are,  or  may  be,  affected  by  this 
definition  at  eyerr  stroke.  It  is 
very  important,  then,  to  consider 
this  definition  in  relation  to  its  con« 
sequences.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
oTer,  we  mnst  distinctly  understand 
the  technical  words  which  occur  in 
the  definition,  Tiz.,  'run  a  hoop,' 
'  roquet,' '  take  croquet/  '  point/  and 
'  turn.' 

Running  a  hoon  means,  as  every- 
body knows,  sending  a  ball  through 
it  by  a  blow  of  the  mallet.  It  must 
bo  run  '  in  order*  and  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  whole  of  the  ball 
must  go  through,  or  the  hoop  is  not 
'run.'  If  the  ball  remains  under 
the  hoop,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ball  is  quite  through,  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  by  applying  a  straight 
edge  behind  the  hoop,  the  hoop 
being  of  course  perpendicular,  if 
the  straight  edge  (the  handle  of  the 
mallet  is  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose)  touches  the  ball,  the  hoop 
is  not '  run.' 

lio'iuet  is  made  by  the  striker 
driving  his  own  ball,  by  a  blow  of 
the  mallet,  against  another  ball.  If 
he  is  '  in  play'  to  the  other  ball,  the 
'  roquet'  gives  him  the  privilege  of 
a  croquet  off  the  hit  ball. 

People  frequently  confuse  be- 
tween roquet  and  croquet,  evidently 
not  understanding  what  a  roquet 
means.  We  constantly  hear  such 
expressions  as  'I  have  croqueted 
your  liall/  instead  of  '  roqueted'  it. 
The  two  terms  *  roquet'  and '  croquef 
must  be  carefully  distinguish^  in 
the  player's  mind,  and  especially  in 
the  arbitrator's,  or  his  decisions  will 
be  valueless. 

(Vo'/m  t  is  taken  in  this  way.  The 
striker  places  his  ball  in  contact 
with  the  one  roqueted,  and  strikes 
his  own  with  the  mallet  After  the 
croquet,  the  striker  is  entitled  to 
another  stroke. 

Croquet  may  be  taken  either  with 
the  striker's  foot  fixed  firmly  on  his 
own  ball  while  he  strikes,  when  it 
is  called  a  '  tight*  croquet,  or  with- 
out the  foot,  when  it  is  termed  a 
'  loose'  croquet 


Looee  croquet  may  be  raried  in 
several  ways.  The  two  balls  may 
be  placed  directiy  behind  one  an- 
other, so  that  they  and  the  long  bjob 
of  ti^e  head  of  the  mallet  are  in  the 
same  straight  line  whm  taking  the 
stroke.     This   is   'looae    croquet' 
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Relative  position  of  balls  and  mallet  in  taking 
looiK>  aitd  ntlliug  croquet,  caoalDg  baU  or  balls 
to  roll  in  direction  of  A. 

proper.  The  effect  of  a  quick  sbaip 
stroke  under  these  circumstances  is 
to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  remain 
almost  stationary,  and  to  drive  the 
other  forwards.  Where  the  striker 
wishes  to  keep  his  own  ball  per- 
fectly still,  and  yet  not  to  take  tight 
cro(iuet,  he  may  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject by  striking  his  own  ball  below 
the  centre,  the  effect  being  similar 
to  that  of  putting  on  sufficient  screw 
to  stop  one's  ball  when  placing  for 
a  'slick'  hazard  at  billiards.  At 
croquet  this  is  called  a '  dead'  stroke. 
Another  way  of  playing  looee  cro- 
quet is  to  roll  the  balls  on  together. 
This  is  called  '  rolling  croquet'  In 
making  this  stroke,  the  balls  are 
placed  directly  behind  each  other, 
as  before,  but  in  striking,  the  mallet 
is  allowed  to  follow  the  ball,  and 
this  causes  the  two  balls  to  roll  on 
in  company.  Yet  another  way,  called 
'splitting  croquet/  is  to  place  the 


Belatlv«  pofrliion  of  balte  and  head  of  mattct  ia 
taking  epiitting  croquet,  canaing  baUa  to  Mt 
to  directions  of  B  and  C. 

balls,  not  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  long  axis  of  tlie  head  of 
the  mallet,  but  at  an  angle  to  it. 
This  causes  the  balls  to  fly  in  oppo- 
site directions,  or  to  split    A  split- 
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ting  croqaet  may  be  taken  with  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the 
non-sbikef  s  ball.  On  some  grounds 
it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  insist 
on  any  movement  of  the  second  ball, 
provided  the  two  touch ;  and  hence 
this  mode  of  taking  spUtting  croquet 
has  received  the  name  of 'taking 
two  off/  It  is  still  disputed  whether 
moving  the  second  ball  should  be 
compulsory  or  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  the  non-striker's 
ball  should  '  be  made  to  move,  how- 
ever slightly,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  captains  or  their  umpire.*  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  practical  giving 
up  of  the  moving.  The  striker  will 
always  contend  that  the  ball  did 
move  '  very  slightly/  and  surely  a 
captain  or  an  umpire,  who  is  at  least 
several  yards  off,  cannot  be  so  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  as  the 
player  who  is  close.  The  umpire, 
therefore  (for  of  course  the  captains 
never  agree  on  a  disputed  question 
of  fact),  will,  with  the  power  of  ob- 
serving only  at  a  distance,  have  con- 
stantly to  pit  his  eyesight  and  judg- 
ment against  that  of  the  striker. 
If  he  is  severe,  disputes  and  ill- 
feeling  will  often  arise;  if  he  is 
lenient,  the  rule  as  it  at  present 
stands  comes,  as  we  before  said,  to 
taking  '  two  off'  in  the  strict  accep- 
tation of  the  words,  that  is,  without 
making  any  perceptible  split. 

There  is  another  objection  to  in- 
sisting on  a  motion  that  is  only  just 
visible,  and  that  is,  that  it  leaves  to 
the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  or 
players  if  there  is  no  umpire,  that 
which  might  be  settled  with  equal 
fairness  without  such  appeal.  Slight 
movement  being  the  test  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  stroke,  the  most  delicate 
appreciation  of  a  motion  only  last- 
ing a  second  will  be  required  in 
every  croquet  captain  or  umpire. 
The  adverse  i captain  will  have  to 
judge  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
whether  or  not  a  ball  moved  '  how- 
ever slightly,'  and  the  umpire  will 
have  to  give  the  casting  vote.  This 
is  a  strain  to  which  we  should  not 
like  to  subject  ourselves ;  but  were 
we  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  accept 
the  post  of  umpire  in  a  croquet 
match,  we  should  always  decide  that 
the  ball  did  move  to  our  'satisfac- 
tion/ 


In  domestic  croquet,  where  there 
is  no  umpire  and  only  an  apology 
for  a  captain,  should  a  dispute  arise 
as  to  the  fact  of  moving,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  A's 
assertion  versus  B's,  and  that  the 
player  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  in  accordance  with  general 
principle  No.  8. 

To  return  to  the  definitions. 

A  imnt  is  mode  on  (a)  running 
a  hoop,  or  (b)  hitting  a  stick,  or  (c) 
running  a  cage,  each,  of  course, '  in 
order/ 

We  have  already  stated  what  con- 
stitutes '  running'  a  hoop.  A  stick 
is  hit  when  the  striker's  ball  is  seen 
to  move  it,  or  when  the  sound  of 
the  ball  against  it  is  heard.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  bail  should 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stick, 
and  that  the  stick  shall  not  bo 
deemed  to  be  hit  unless  the  bail 
falls.  But  in  practice  it  seldom 
happens  that  there  is  any  question 
as  to  the  hit,  and  a  bail  would  be  a 
complication.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  in  a  grand  match 
bails  should  be  used. 

A  cage  is  nm  when  the  ball  has 
passed  through  it  in  any  direction. 
Thus,  a  ball  entering  the  cage  at  a, 
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runs  it  if  it  emerges  at  b,  o,  or  d. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  ball 
is  going  up  or  down  the  ground, 
whether  it  is  for  hoop  5  or  hoop  12 
(see  diagram  and  page  510,  first 
paragraph),  it  may  always  run 
the  cage  in  any  direction.  If  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ball  on  emerg- 
ing is  quite  through  the  cage,  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  straight- 
edge, as  in  the  case  of  running  a 
hoop. 

A  turn  is  simply  the  innings  of 
any  one  player. 

We  are  no  w  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  the  definition 
of  the  terms  'in  hand'  and  'in 
play/ 
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A  ball  IB  ia  hand  as  soon  as  ithaa 
made  a  roquet.  It  takes  croquet, 
after  which  it  is  in  hand  only  to  the 
ball  roqueted  for  the  remainder  of 
that  turn,  or  until  it  has  made  an- 
other point  If  it  roquetB  another 
ball,  it  similarly  remainB  in  hand  to 
it  after  the  croquet,  and  so  on.  It 
follows  from  this  that  croquet  can 
only  be  taken  onoe  in  each  turn 
from  each  ball,  unless  another  point 
is  made.  A  second  roquet  may  be 
made  on  a  ball  preyiously  ro<}ueted 
without  a  point  oeing  made  m  the 
interval,  as  for  instance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driying  away,  cannoning, 
&c. ;  but  such  roquet  does  not  en- 
title to  a  croquet,  as  the  striker  is  in 
hand  to  the  ball  roqueted.  The 
striker's  turn  ends  there,  unless  by 
the  same  stroke  he  makes  a  point, 
or  roquets  another  ball  to  which  he 
is  '  in  play.'  In  this  case  he  can  go 
on  with  his  turn,  the  roquet  of  the 
ball  to  which  he  is  in  hand  being  of 
no  more  advantage  or  disadvantage 
than  hitting  a  stick  or  a  stone  that 
might  happen  to  lie  on  the  grass. 

Now  for  an  illustration  or  two. 
A  ball  that  has  not  run  the  first 
hoop  makes  a  roquet  on' a  ball  lying 
in  its  way,  and  then  by  the  same 
stroke  runs  the  hoop.  What  is  the 
law?  Decision.— Tne striker's  ball 
is  not  '  in  play '  until  it  has  run  the 
first  hoop;  consequently,  before 
running  the  hoop,  a  roquet  on  an- 
otlier  ball  is  null  and  void.  It  no 
more  affects  the  striker's  ball  than  if 
it  had  hit  a  stone  or  a  lump  of  dirt. 

Take  another  case.  The  striker 
roquets  first  one  ball  and  then  an- 
other by  the  same  stroke,  as  in 
cannoniug  at  billiards.  To  what  is 
he  entitled  ?  Merely  to  one  croquet, 
which  must  be  taken  off  the  ball 
first  hit.  When  he  hits  the  second 
ball  he  is  '  in  hand,'  and  the  second 
roquet  is  therefore  null  and  void. 

A  little  difficulty  sometimes  arises 
when  a  cannon  is  made  on  two  balls 
that  are  close  together,  in  deciding 
which  ball  was  hit  first.  If  there  is 
any  reasonable  doubt,  the  striker 
has  his  choice  for  the  croquet 

As  a  third  case,  suppose  the  striker 
finds  his  ball  touching  another  when 
it  comes  to  his  turn  to  play.  It  is 
clear  that  he  may  hit  his  own,  hard 
or  soft,  and  under  all  circumstances 


he  has  roqueted  the  ball  he  mm 
touching.  He  must  next  take  croquet 
off  it 

A  fourth  case.  A  rover  (i.e,  a  baU 
that  has  run  all  its  hoops)  roquets  a 
ball  to  which  it  is  'in  play/  and 
then  cannons  on  to  the  winning 
stick.  Is  the  rover  dead?  Deci- 
sion.—No.  After  the  roquet,  the 
striker's  ball  is  '  in  hand,'  and  can 
msJce  no  point  until  it  has  taken 
croquet 

lAstiy,  for  a  more  difficult  illus- 
tration, the  illustration  being  of  a 
point  that  often  occurs.  The  strikers 
ball  (a)  goes  through  a  hoop  (b  b), 
and  at  Qie  same  stroke  roquets  a 
ball  o,  which  is  lying  on  the  far 
side  of  the  hoop. 


Q- 
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A.  ctrlker'ii  ball,  plac.M  for  iu  hoop.  BB^ '  in 
order." 

To  what  score  is  a  entitled  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must 
bear  in  noind  these  two  principles. 
First,  that  a  ball  has  not  '  run '  its 
hoop  until  it  is  wholly  through. 
Second,  that  a  ball  is  'in  hand' 
the  instant  it  makes  a  roquet 

If,  then,  in  this  case,  the  ball  a  is 
driven  in  the  direction  i>,  so  as  just 
to  roquet  o,  on  its  extreme  edge,  it 
is  clear  that  A  would  be  entirely 
through  the  hoop  at  the  moment  of 
the  roquet  a  would  therefore  have 
run  its  hoop,  and  would  also  after- 
wards have  roqueted  c.  It  would 
therefore  count  the  hoop,  and  be 
entitled,  in  addition,  to  take  oroquet 
from  the  ball  o. 

But  if  A  were  driven  against  o,  in 
the  direction  x,  so  as  to  hit  o  nearly 
or  quite  full,  and  were  ti^n  to  roll 
on  through  the  hoop,  the  case 
would  be  different  a  would  not 
be  entitied  to  count  the  hoop,  for  at 
the  moment  of  the  roquet  it  would 
only  be  partiy  through,  and  when  it 
afterwards  rolled  through,  would  be 
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'in  hand/  and  a  ball  in  hand  can 
score  no  point.  It  would,  however, 
be  entitled  to  count  the  roquet  if 
'  in  play '  to  c  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke.  If  desirous  of  running 
the  hoop,  A  would  have  to  take 
'  two  o£^'  and  if  placed  for  its  hoop 
by  the  first  stroke,  could  run  it  on 
the  second,  when,  haying  made  a 
pdnt,  it  would  again  be  'in  play' 
to  0,  and  could  roquet  it  again  and 
take  croquet  off  it 

It  is  obvious  that  between  the 
directions  n  and  e  many  lines  could 
be  drawn  at  which  it  would  be 
doubtful  whether  a  was  wholly 
through  or  not  at  the  time  of  the 
roquet.  If  the  question  of  fact  is 
disputod,  the  striker  should  have 
the  benefit  of  reasonable  doubt 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  them- 
selves. But  we  have  said  so  much 
by  anticipation  with  regard  to  them 
that  we  shall  nass  them  through 
very  rapidly.  One  recommendation 
of  the  laws  under  review  is  that 
they  are  clearer,  fewer,  and  shorter 
than  any  other  published  set 

First,  the  rotation  of  play  has  to  be 
decided  on,  the  captain  of  each  side 
allotting  the  colours  as  he  pleases. 

The  first  stroke  is  made  by  placing 
the  ball  anywhere  not  exceed  iug  one 
mallet's  length  from  the  starting 
stick,  and  striking  it  towards  tho 
first  hoop.  If  this  point  is  made, 
the  player  is  entitled  to  another 
stroke.  If  he  fails  to  run  the  first 
hoop  (and  this  is  the  pons  aginorum 
of  unskilful  players,  and  often  is  not 
run),  his  ball  is  taken  off  the  ground 
till  its  next  turn  comes  round. 

Some  players  object  to  taking  up 
the  ball.  They  tlunk  it  a  premium 
on  bad  play,  and  would  like  the  ball 
to  remain  where  it  rolled.  We 
think,  however,  the  rule  is  best  as 
here  given.  For  were  it  otherwise, 
the  first  player,  if  skilful,  might 
play  to  lay  his  ball  just  in  front  of 
the  first  hoop,  and  so,  effectually 
block  it  for  the  next  player,  which 
would  give  the  first  an  unnecessary 
advantajge.  And  a  bad  player 
might  do  the  same  by  chance,  and  so 
gain  a  benefit  by  his  own  stupidity. 

The  striker  having  run  a  hoop, 
has  the  privilege  of  continuing  his 
turn,  so  long  as  he  succeeds  in 
makinga  pdnt  in  order,  or  a  roquet 


on  a  ball  in  play.  Having  made 
roquet,  he  must  next  take  croquet, 
after  which  he  is  entitled  to  anotiber 
stroka 

A  question  might  arise  out  of  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  a  rover  roqueted 
against  the  winning  stick.  Of 
course  the  striker  cannot  take 
croqueti  as  the  rover  is  dead.  But 
is  he  entitled  to  another  stroke? 
The  Gommittee  have  ruled  that  he 
is  not,  and  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating  it  as  their  reason  that  in 
most  cases  the  roquet  of  the  rover 
against  the  stick  is  due  more  to 
luck  than  to  skill.  Putting  the 
rover  out  is  of  itself  a  great  advan- 
tage, and  the  striker  has  no  claim  to 
a  special  exception  to  the  rule  that 
after  a  roquet  ne  must  take  croquet 
before  Ids  next  stroke.  In  further- 
ance of  this  view  it  is  obvious  that, 
knowing  the  law,  the  striker  would, 
if  the  balls  were  close  together, 
play  to  avoid  roqueting  the  rover 
agunst  the  stick  when  he  would  be 
entitled  to  croquet  the  rover  against 
the  stick  if  he  pleased,  and  to  an- 
other stroke.  In  practice,  therefore, 
it  would  only  happen  that  the  rover 
is  roqueted  against  the  stick  by  a 
fluky  stroke  from  a  distance. 

A  ball  driven  through  its  hoop  or 
cage  or  against  its  stick  '  in  order ' 
by  the  antagonists  counts  that  point, 
and  at  its  next  turn  is  '  in  order '  for 
the  next  point,  just  as  though  the 
player  had  made  the  previous  one 
by  his  own  play.  A  case  might 
arise  out  of  this  of  a  ball  driven 
through  by  a  ball  which  is  not  in 
play  to  it  Thus:  a  has  been 
croqueted  by  b,  after  which  b,  not 
having  [made  a  point  meanwhile, 
drives  A  through  its  hoop  '  in  order.' 
B  is  in  hand  to  a.  Does  a  count 
the  hoop?  Decision — Yes;  b  is  in 
hand  to  a,  but  a  is  not  in  hand 

tOB. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whe- 
ther a  ball  which  rolls  through  its 
hoop  and  then  rolls  back  should  be 
entitled  to  the  hoop  or  not,  some 
maintaining  the  principle  that  tho 
moment  the  whole  ball  has  been 
through,  the  hoop  ib  run;  others, 
that  the  decision  of  the  entire  going 
through  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  that  it  is  much  simpler 
to  judge  the  running  by  the  ulti- 
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mate  zesting-plaoe  of  the  ball.  The 
Committee  prefer  the  principle  that 
going  throagh  iB  going  through, 
bat  they  lay  down  that  the  running 
mast  be  established  to  the  satisfiko- 
tion  of  the  captains  or  of  the  umpira 

The  principle  that  the  whole  of  a 
ball  must  go  through  to  constitute 
a  ran,  comes  out  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing. A  ball  dri  ren  back  through 
its  hoop  '  in  order*  the  rererse  way 
to  which  it  is  going,  and  resting 
under  the  hoop,  is  not  through  if  a 
straight  edge  applied  in  front  of 
the  hoop  touches  the  ball;  conso- 
qticntly,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  striker  at  his  next  turn  cannot 
run  the  hoop  by  hitting  the  ball 
through  it  the  right  way,  the  reason 
being  that  the  whcie  of  the  ball  has 
not  been  through  the  hoop  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  went  through  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant law  of  the  lot.  It  is  that 
the  course  of  the  mallet  in  striking 
must  be  across  the  body  from  left 
to  right  or  from  right  to  left  This 
regulation  is  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  front  stroke.  Either  one 
or  both  hands  may  be  used,  but 
the  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  mallet 
must  be  eighteen  inches  at  least 
from  it  When  the  mallet  is  held 
in  this  way,  and  its  course  in  strik- 
ing is  across  the  body  (e.  e.  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  player's  feet),  the  abominable 
practice  of  'spooning'  is  almost 
impossible. 

If  a  ball  is  not  fairly  hit,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  is  pushed 
or  spooned,  and  if  the  regulations 
of  the  law  just  quoted  are  not  com- 
plied with,  all  benefit  from  the 
stroke  is  lost :  the  ball  is  to  be  re- 
placed to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
adverse  captain,  and  the  player 
loses  his  turn. 

In  domestic  play,  where  there  is 
no  umpire,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce  this  penalty.  The  &ct  is, 
every  one  knows  what  is  spooning 
and  what  is  not ;  and  where  players 
will  not  make  their  strokes  fairly, 
the  only  remedy  is  the  one  pointed 
out  in  general  principle  No.  9. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into 
the  vexed  question  of  whether  it  ia 


or  is  not  advisable  to  permit  spoon- 
ing ;  but  we  may  egress  our  strong 
conviction  that  our  spooning  days 
.  are  over,  and  that  all  really  scientifio 

I>layerB  have  adopted,  or  will  ere 
ong  adopt,  the  stroke  acrosa  the 
body,  which,  on  the  Iveus  a  ncn 
lucenih  principle,  is  in  common  par- 
lance designated  the  side  stroke. 

Strokes  must  be  given  with  the 
end  of  the  head  of  the  mallet,  and 
not  with  the  sida  If  a  wire  is  in 
the  way,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  niallefs  head  cannot  be  got 
down  to  strike  the  ball  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  the  striker  most  be 
contented  either  to  play  in  some 
other  direction  or  to  make  a  cramped 
stroke. 

Balls  struck  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ground  must  be  at 
once  replaced  half  a  mallet's  length 
within  the  edge,  measured  from  the 
spot  where  they  went  off,  at  right 
angles  to  the  margin. 

The  only  debatable  point  here  is 
whether  Uie  half  mallet's  length 
should  be  measured  from  the  point 
where  the  ball  went  off,  or  from  the 
point  nearest  the  margin  from  where 
it  stopped.  The  rule  given  above 
seems  to  us  the  correct  one,  as  after 
a  ball  has  left  the  boundazy  it  is 
out  of  the  game  till  replaced,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  take  into  ac- 
count what  it  does  or  where  it  rolls. 

Players,  on  being  appealed  to,  are 
bound  to  declare  which  is  their  next 
point  in  order;  and  on  this  ground, 
that  croquet  is  not  a  game  of  me- 
mory, and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  render  the  scoring  as  little  bur- 
densome as  possible.  Clips  and  in- 
dicators are  sometimes  used,  but 
our  experience,  like  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is  that  ttiey  are '  more  plague 
than  profit' 

As  regards  the  penalties  for  va- 
rious offences,  the  one  most  open  to 
argument  is  that  respecting  the 
slipping  of  the  ball  from  under  the 
foot  when  taking  tight  croquet 
According  to  the  laws  before  us,  the 
player  who  allows  his  ball  to  ^p 
loses  his  next  stroke,  t.  e.,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  turn.  The  reason 
for  this  law  is,  that  in  taking  tight 
croquet  the  intention  is  to  send  the 
croqueted  ball  as  far  as  possible, 
and  thai  privilege,  it  is  considered. 
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fihonld  bo  permitted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  striker's  ball  is  held 
firmly ;  that,  in  fact,  he  shall  not 
have  the  doable  advantage  of  send- 
ing his  adversary  miles  away,  and 
of  allowing  his  own  ball  to  slip  a 
short  distancoi  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  argued  that  it  is  a  presumable 
disadvantage  to  the  player  to  slip 
his  ball,  as  he  has  the  option  of 
loose  croquet,  and  the  fact  of  his 
electing  to  take  tight  croquet  shows 
that  he  considers  it  his  best  game 
to  remain  where  he  is.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but 
as  the  Committee  have  decided  to 
retain  the  penally,  we  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  that  their  view 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  public. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with 
this  penalty  that  should,  we  think, 
be  legislated  for  in  a  note.  It  is 
this.  Suppose  a  rover,  in  taking 
tight  croquet,  slips  his  ball  against 
the  winning  stick,  is  he  *  dead  T  Wo 
should  decide  that  he  is,  on  the 
ground  that  he  cannot  claim  exemp- 
tion from  a  penalty  which  accrued 
in  consequence  of  an  illegal  act 
If  he  rolls  against  the  winning  stick 
by  his  own  irregular  act,  we  think 
he  should  suffer  for  it. 

If  a  ball  while  rolling  is  touched 
or  stopped  by  the  player  or  his  side, 
the  player  ceases  to  play  for  that 
turn.  If  by  the  other  side,  the 
striker  may  at  his  option  take  his 
stroke  again,  or,  if  entitled  to  another 
stroke,  may  proceed  with  the  balls 
left  where  they  stopped. 

If  the  striker  croquets  a  ball  which 
he  is  not  entitled  to  croquet,  he 
loaes  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and 
the  ball  or  balls  moved  are  to  be 
replaced.  If  the  error  is  not  dis- 
covered before  the  player  has  made 
his  next  stroke,  the  croquet  is  valid, 
and  the  player  continues  his  turn 
as  though  no  error  had  been  com- 
mitted. Similarly,  if  the  striker, 
while  in  the  act  of  striking,  hits  a 
ball  other  than  his  own,  he  loses 
the  remainder  of  his  turn,  and  the 
boll  improperly  hit  is  to  be  replaced 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adverse 
captain. 

With  all  deference  to  the  Com- 
mittee, wo  are  inclined  to  think  this 
is  a  double  penalty,  and  that  it  wonld 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  advenary 


the  option  of  replacing  tho  balls, 
and  of  allowing  the  striker  to  play 
the  stroke  again,  or  of  compelling 
him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his 
turn,  the  balls  being  left  as  moved. 

If  a  player  makes  a  second  hit 
(as  e.  g,  seeing  that  the  first  is  not 
hard  enough)  he  loses  his  turn,  and 
the  balls  are  to  be  replaced. 

Flaying  out  of  turn  with  the  right 
or  wrong  ball  loses  all  benefit  from 
any  pointer  points  made  in  the  turn 
played  in  error,  and  the  balls  hit 
are  to  be  loft  where  they  are,  or  are 
to  be  replaced  where  they  were  at 
the  commencement  of  the  turn,  at 
the  option  of  the  adverse  captain, 
and  the  person  who  ought  to  have 
played  takes  the  turn,  as  he  would 
have  done  had  no  error  been  made. 
If  the  mistake  is  not  discovered  till 
after  the  next  striker,  either  in  or 
out  of  turn,  has  played  his  first 
stroke,  all  strokes  made  in  error 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  and  to 
count,  and  the  rotation  proceeds 
from  the  striker  who  is  playing.  In 
this  case,  if  the  previous  striker  had 
used  the  wrong  ball,  his  ball  and 
the  one  he  played  with  are  to  bo 
transposed,  and  the  points  made  by 
the  previous  striker  connt  to  his  ball. 

If  a  player  in  his  proper  turn 
plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  loses 
his  turn  and  all  benefit  from  the 
stroke,  and  the  ball  or  balls  moved 
are  to  be  replaced;  but  if  he  has 
made  a  second  stroke  before  the 
error  is  discovered,  his  strokes  aro 
valid,  and  he  continues  to  play  with 
the  wrong  ball  for  the  remainder  of 
that  turn.  At  its  conclusion  the 
striker's  proper  ball  and  the  one  he 
played  with  are  to  be  transposed, 
and^n  their  next  turns  the  players 
play  in  rotfttion  with  their  right  balls. 

If  a  ball  is  moved  in  taking  aim 
it  should  in  strictness  (e*.  g,  in  a 
match)  count  as  a  stroke;  but  in 
ordinary  play  it  is  sufllcient  to  let 
the  ball  be  replaced  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  adverse  captain. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  laws  of 
croquet  We  think  the  Committee 
deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
croquet  lovers;  and  though  on  some 
minor  points  we  do  not  altogether 
coincide  with  them,  nothing  would 
give  ns  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
their  roles  universally  recognized. 
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'  npHEBE  is  a  time  to  weep  and  a 
X  time  to  laagh,  a  time  to  speak 
and  a  time  to  keep  silence.* 

In  quoting  these  words  of  the 
Preacher,  we  haye  no  desire  to 
preach,  or  to  moralize  upon  undis- 
puted truths.  Our  object  is  yery 
different  We  wish  to  speak  of  tad, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  know- 
lodge  when  and  how  to  speak  and 
to  act ;  and  hence  the  words  of  the 
Preacher  seem  to  form  an  apt  in* 
troduction  to  the  remarks  we  pro- 
pose to  make. 

Gifted  as  we  are  with  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action ;  living  amongst  human 
beings  possessing  like  faculties  and 
passions ;  we  find  ourselves  encom- 
passed by  difficulties  out  of  which 
we  cannot  escape,  unless  we  practi- 
cally acknowledge  that  to  every- 
thing there  is  a  season. 

The  word  tact  is  really  a  French 
word;  but  by  use  and  custom  it 
has  become  naturalized;  and  no- 
where can  we  find  any  other  word — 
certainly  none  in  the  English  lan- 
guage—to express  its  meaning. 

The  French  tact  is  in  its  first 
sense, '  le  sens  du  toucher ;'  but  it 
has  also  a  further  and  figurative 
moaning,  *  le  jngement  fin  et  deli- 
cat  ;'  and  a  person  who  has  tact  is 
said  'd'avoir  le  jagement  fin  et 
subtil.' 

It  is  not  discretion,  for  that  is 
the  art  of  directing  oneself;  nor 
exprience,  which  is  knowledge 
gained  by  practice :  but  it  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  these,  and  infi- 
nitely more  delicate.  Discretion  and 
experience  may  be  acquired;  but 
tact  is  innate—may  almost  be  called 
a  natural  instinct,  an  intuitive  guide, 
which  not  all,  but  only  a  few  pos- 
sess. 'L'homme  qui  joint  a  Tex- 
perience,  le  tact  des  convenances  est 
aussi  rare  qu'il  est  utile.'  Bare  in- 
deed 1  for  how  frequently  do  we 
find  men  of  genius,  of  cultivated 
intellect,  failing  in  the  game  of  life 
because  they  have  not  this  inva- 
luable gift  For  want  of  it,  even 
wise  and  kind  men  go  blundering 
on,  saying  and  doing  the  most  mo/- 
aprojpoa  things,  marring  their  in- 


fluence, and  wounding  where  ihey 
least  desire  to  wound.  Beauty,  wit, 
and  talent  acquire  a  tenfold  greater 
influence  -wbm  combined  with  tact 
A  beautiful  woman  without  tact  i  ^ 
closely  allied  to  the  'fair  woman 
without  discretion;'  and  the  man 
of  wit  and  humour,  who  knows  not 
when  to  exercise  his  talents^  oon- 
verts  himself  and  his  jests  into  a 
nuisance. 

Tact  has  especial  reference  to  the 
proprieties  of  life— to  what  is  sea- 
sonable and  fit  This  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  French  saying  which 
we  have  quoted, '  Le  tact  des  con- 
venances.' It  is  the  salt  which  sea- 
sons other  great  and  good  gifts  that 
we  value  so  highly.  It  adds  a  graco 
to  the  smallest  acts,  and  embellishes 
mediocrity  more  than  anything  else, 
^ving  it  a  power  and  a  place  which 
it  would  otherwise  fail  to  attain. 

There  have  always  been  men  of 
very  moderate  ability,  who  have  been 
able  to  take  and  n>^unt:y.i>  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  political  world, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have 
tact,  which,  prevents  their  making 
mistakes,  enables  them  to  reconcile 
and  remove  opposition,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  fiivourable  circum- 
stances as  they  arisa 

We  have  at  this  moment  before 
our  minds  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  a  statesman  who, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  talen^ 
has  attained  to  considerable  emi- 
nence through  his  oonsuumiate  tact 
It  may  have  been  owing  to  his  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
French  men  and  women,  who  cer- 
tainly excel  us  in  this  respect ;  or, 
more  likely  still,  that  he  inherited 
it  ifrom  his  parents,  who  also  were 
remarkable  for  it— his  father,  a  man 
of  great  reputation  in  the  diplo- 
matic world,  and  his  mother  con- 
spicuous for  the  way  in  which  she 
could  gather  together  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  without  offending 
any,  because  she  was  so  encom- 
passed with  an  atmosphere  of  tact, 
that  her  very  presence  softened 
animosities  and  promoted  good 
humour,  making  even  a '  sunshine 
in  a  shady  plaoa' 
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Lord  Palmerston  was  oonfipicnotus 
for  the  taot  with  which  he  ruled 
oyer  the  House  of  Commons  for  so 
many  years;  and  a  living  prelate 
possesses  almost  too  large  a  share 
of  this  great  gift 

Tact  is  like  the  soft  answer  that 
tnmeth  away  wrath.  It  mollifies,  it 
soothes,  it  reconciles.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  give  and  take.  As  the 
expert  angler  knows  when  to  run 
out  his  line  and  to  play  witii  his 
fish,  so  the  man  of  tact  knows,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  all  the  turns  and 
twists  of  those  among  whom  he 
lives,  and  can  wait  till  the  con- 
yenient  season  comes  before  he 
speaks  or  acts.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  lifa  He 
wastes  neither  words  nor  time  in 
needless  discussions,  but,  like  the 
prudent  husbandman,  keeps  his 
store  ready  against  the  time  of 
need. 

We  [haye  often  heard  it  said  by 
those  who  affect  to  despise  it,  that 
tact  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy.    But 
this  is  a  great  mistake.   There  is  no 
affinity  between  the  two.    There  \& 
no  more  want  of  truth  in  tact  than 
there  was  in  him  who  desired  to  be 
'all  things  to  all  men.'    Hypocrisy 
is  pretending  to  be  what  we  are 
not    What  relation,  then,  can  it 
haye  to  that  which  is  the  knowledge 
when  and  what  to  say  and  do  ?   We 
are  not  bound  to  blurt  out  all  we 
think  and  know,  at  the  bidding  of 
any  fool  that  asks  a  question.    We 
are  not  living  in  such  a  Palace  of 
Truth  that  we  are  bound  to  expose 
all  the  workings  of  our  minds  to  the 
public  gaze ;  nor  are  we  bound  to 
take  upon  ouiselyes  the  odious  office 
of  Mentor  to  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, and  show  our  approval 
or  disapproval  of  things  that  are 
happenmg  around  us.    But  it  will 
be  found  that  th^  who  would  de« 
predate  tact  are  either  persons  of 
yery  brusque  manners,  or  exagge- 
rated specimensof  that  characteristic 
which  is  peculiar  to  English  men 
and  women.    We  say '  exaggerated 
specimens,'  because  we  refer  to  an 
intensity  of  that  blunt  honesty  upon 
which  our  oountiymen  pride  them- 
selves; and  one  can  well  imagine 
that  they  who  consider  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  say  what  comes  into  their 


minds,  irrespective  of  time,  and 
place,  and  society,  must  be  'ver 
mtolerant  of  that  tender  considera- 
tion  and  instinctive  thoughtfulness 
for  others  which  is  comprised  in 
that  one  most  expressive  word,  tact. 
The  greatest  barm  we  would  wish 
them  is,  that  they  may  experience 
its  blessing,  aod  then  acknowledge 
its  value.  Then  will  they,  we 
would  fain  hope,  inflict  less  pain 
upon  their  friends,  whom  they  so 
continually '  flay  aliva' 

It  was  cleyerly  and  amusingly 
said  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  who 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  two 
qualities  of  mind  now  under  discus- 
sion, that  the  mother  was  continu- 
ally going  about  to  put  plaster  on 
the  wounds  which  ner  daughter 
madO'-the  mother  always  saying 
and  doing  the  right  thing,  and  put- 
ting the  world  into  good-humour 
with  itself;  the  daughter  *  frump- 
ing'  everybody,  and, '  honest  as  the 
day,'  always  saying  some  unpalat- 
able truth  for  which  there  was  no 
necessity. 

Wounds  indeed  they  are  which 
these  anti-tact  people  inflict,  and 
veiy  deep  wounds  too.  If  there  is 
a  sore  point — a  tender  subject— a 
raw  anywhere,  it  is  unfailingly  hit ; 
not  maliciously,  nor  intentionally; 
but  because  they  lack  that  invisible 
rein  to  guide  and  control  them. 

How  often  have  we  seen  some 
poor  victim  almost  vivisected  dur- 
ing a  morning  call,  when  question 
after  question  is  indiscreetly  asked 
in  the  most  blind  and  pertinacious 
manner,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
torture  that  is  being  inflicted. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  '  cat 
let  out  of  the  bag,'  and  heard  the 
secret  told,  or  been  let  behind  the 
scenes  by  some  unfortunately  conn 
municative  person,  who  is  sure  to 
say  what  ought  not  to  be  said. 
There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of 
a  lady  who  was  complimented  upon 
a  speech  which  her  husband  had 
made  at  some  public  meeting  where 
he  was  anxious,  for  sufficient  rea- 
sons, to  create  a  sensation.  Her 
friend,  seeing  how  much  pleasure 
he  gave,  continued  speaking  upon 
the  subject,  especially  commenting 
upon  a  particular  line  of  argument 
wnioh  he  considered  to  be  well  and 
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oondnsiTely  put  '  Ah  V  she  eaid, 
'  I  am  veiy  glad  vou  were  strack 
by  that ;  for,  dear  fellow,  he  took  so 
much  pains  with  that  passage.'  So 
she,  for  want  of  tact,  lost  to  her 
husband  for  ever  the  reputation  he 
80  much  desired,  of  having  made  an 
impromptu  speech. 

An  impatient  temper  which  can- 
not brook  delays,  but  insists  npon 
a  hearing  and  a  reply,  regardless  of 
the  '  convenient  season,'  is  utterly 
Bubvemve  of  all  tact,  and  is  a  direct 
relx'llion  against  its  very  first  prin- 
cii)los. 

Hut  if  there  is  one  subject  which 
more  than  any  other  nuuls  the  aid 
of  tact,  it  is  the  eilucatiou  of  the 
young.  It  is  said  that  one  great 
secret  of  education  is  in  knowing 
what  to  notice  aud  what  to  pass 
over   unnoticed.      Sometimes    the 

fcrm  of  a  very  serious  fault  may  lie 
idden  beneath  some  inoffensive 
habit  which  escapes  comment,  if 
not  attention;  while  that  which  is 
but  a  passing  phase  of  childhood  or 
youth,  and  which  would  not  leave 
a  trace  behind,  becomes  the  object 
of  the  severest  and  most  irritating 
scrutiny. 

How  often  those  precious  early 
vears,  which  should  be  years  of 
hapi)ine8s  wherein  we  lay  up,  as  in 
a  storehouse,  the  antidote  for  coming 
sorrows  and  trials,  are  embittered 
by  tat' tl  ess  management  The  very 
evils  which  it  is  so  much  desired  to 
eraclicate  are  fixed  by  the  way  in 
which  they  are  combated. 

A  parent,  a  governess,  or  a  tutor, 
has  a  theory  alx)ut  education,  and 
must  l)end  the  child  or  pupil  to  it, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  its  mind.  Some  par- 
tici^lar  virtue  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
inculcated,  and  by  continually  harp- 
ing upon  it  it  becomes  odious  m 
the  pupil's  eyes ;  or  it  may  be  do- 
fiired  that  a  particular  friendship 
should  be  formed  in  order  that  some 
quality,  or  grace,  or  tone  of  thought 
should  be  cultivated,  but  by  per- 
jpetnally  forcing  it  upon  the  pupil 
leolings  of  envy  or  dislike  are  en- 
gendered. We  remember  to  have 
Eeard  that,  when  a  man  was  asked 
why  he  disliked  another  who  was 
really  worthy  of  his  regard,  he  said, 
'  he  could  not  tell,  unless  it  was 


that  when  the«y  ware  yocmg  he  was 
always  crammed  down  his  fiiroat  as 
a  pattern  boy.' 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  life  we  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  keep  some  people  at 
a  distance,  for  fear  of  what  they  may 
say  or  do.  We  dare  not  expose  our 
inmost  feelings  and  tenderest  me- 
mories to  their  rough  and  imper- 
tinent handling. 

The  absence  of  tact  also  blunts 
men's  perceptions.  They  cannot 
appreciate  those  delicate  shades  oi 
cliarocter  which  go  far  to  make  a 
man  great  We  have  not  long  sinoe 
had  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  a 
controversy  that  has  taken  place,  in 
which  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  times  has  laid  bare  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  and  has 
shown  to  the  world  at  laige  how 
deficient  his  adversary  is  in  that 
delicate  instinct  called  tact,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
tmderstood  and  respected  the  trans- 
parent beauty  of  that  character 
which  is  not  the  less  beautiful  in 
that  it  is  unlike  his  own. 

In  society  we  find  a  just  tribute 
paid  to  it  m  the  welcome  that  vi 
mvariably  given  to  the  man  who 
possesses  this  gift  He  says  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  the  right  place.  He  puts  every 
one  at  his  ease.  There  is  none  of 
that  'sitting  upon  thorns'  as  to 
what  he  may  say  or  do.  He  never 
outstays  his  welcome;  never  ob- 
trudes himself  where  he  is  not 
wanted ;  is  never  gauche ;  and  when 
he  takes  his  leave  we  are  conscious 
that  something  pleasant  has  gone 
from  us. 

Generally  speaking,  the  selfish, 
the  vain,  the  conceited  have  no  tact, 
for  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  neither 
does  it  take  up  its  abode  by  the  side 
of  ambition  or  self-will;  nor  docs 
it  associate  with  irreverence  or  a 
dictatorial  and  domineering  temper. 

It  prefers  the  will  of  others  to  its 
own;  with  gentleness  it  abstains 
from  wounding  another's  feelings, 
and  treats  adverse  o])inionB  with 
respect,  having  an  especial  revaienoe 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  those 
who  have  a  natural  claim  upon  its 
dutiftd  consideration.      It  cannot 
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exist  where  there  is  not  some  self- 
discipline  and  self-control,  for  its 
very  essence  lies  in  qtdet  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  and  tender  consideration 
for  others. 

It  is  a  beantifal  and  touching 
sight  to  see  the  yonng  acting  upon 
its  impnlses.  Youth  is  especially 
the  ageof  thoughtlessness— the  pre- 
sent absorbing  every  other  interest ; 
but  when  this  gives  place  to  a 
tender  and  almost  sensitive  reg^wd 
for  the  feelings  and  wants  of  others, 
and  the  young  put  a  constraint  upon 
themselves  that  they  may  not  say 
or  do  what  can  diFpleaso,  it  is  a 
sight  which  is  ns  beautiful  as  it  is 
rare. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  great  intellectual 
vigour.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule;  but,  generally 
Bpealdng,  we  very  much  doubt 
whether,  by  one  of  those  just  laws 
of  compensation,  it  does  not  belong 
rather  to  moderate  ability.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  has  no 
place  with  very  high  intellectual 
power,  which  is  apt  to  absorb  into 
itself  all  other  lesser  things,  and 
cannot  condescend  to  those  smaller 
details  which  make  up  our  daily 
life.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  so : 
we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion, as  a  possibility.  But  if  it 
be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  BO  many  of  our  greatest  men 
have  it  not;  why  it  generally  be- 
longs to  women;  why  the  French 
are  so  conspicuous  for  it,  for,  as  a 
nation,  they  are  not  such  deep 
thinkers  as  either  the  German  or 


the  English,  amongst  whom  it  is 
more  rarely  found. 

It  certainly  exists  among  the 
poor,  and  among  the  country  poor, 
who  are  more  simple  in  their  tastes. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
gifts  by  which  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil  is  equalized  in  the  world. 

Precious  gift !  '  Aussi  rare  qu'il 
est  utile.'  How  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
That  is  the  question,  for  we  must 
all  desire  it ;  and  to  this  we  can  only 
reply  that  we  believe  it  cannot  be 
acquired;  that  it  is  a  natural  in- 
stinct, a  sixth  sense,  which  is  given 
only  to  a  few.  As  there  are  some 
who  have  a  talent  for  muFic  or 
drawing,  others  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  or  for  philosophy, 
so  there  are  others  who  have  this 
gift  of  tact,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands, the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
which  founder  the  barks  of  other 
men. 

To  what  purpose  then,  you  may 
ask,  have  we  introduced  the  subject, 
if  it  may  not  be  attained  like  many 
other  graces  ?  To  this  we  reply  that 
if  we  nave  been  able  to  dissociate 
it  in  the  minds  of  any  from  hypo- 
crisy, from  uncertain  and  double 
dealing,  we  shall  have  gained  our 
point;  for  there  are  so  many  who 
nave  persuaded  themselves  that  it 
is  contemptible  and  inconsistent 
with  true  manliness  of  character, 
whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  rarest  and  greatest  gifts  we  can 
possess,  which  will  enable  us,  if  wo 
fortunately  possess  it,  to  do  much 
good  in  our  generation. 
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MAKING  my  anniml  round  of  the 
Pftriaan  theatres  last  October, 
I  took  a  stall  one  night  at  the  Am- 
bigu  Comiqne,  that  popular  old  plaj- 
honae  of  which  About  disoourseB  so 
delightfully  in  '  Lee  Vacanoes  de  la 
Gonteeae/ '  oette  vieille  salle  de  TAm- 
bigu,  tiemp^e  de  larmes/  as  he  calls 
it    It  was  no  yery  pleasant  sight  I 
saw,  A  worse  company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensmibU,  was  never  collected 
even  on  the  boards  of  an  English 
theatre;  the  audience  were  scanty 
and  listless,  and  given  to  laughing  at 
the  pathetic  moments ;  and  the  star 
of  ttie  evening  was  a  broken-down 
old  man,  the  *  stagiest '  of  the  stagy, 
difficult  to  hear  and  sad  to  see— 
showing  occasional  flashes  of  a  by- 
gone talent,  visible  only  to  those  who 
had  heard  and  read,  as  I  had,  of  the 
actor's  past  greatness.  And  it  needed 
the  name  on  the  affiche  to  assure 
me  that  this  was  Frederick  Lemaitze. 
Asif  to  stimulateour  flagging  interest, 
an  itinerant  vendor  was  hawking 
about  the  theatre  a  full  and  true  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  M.  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  in  which  I  invested  fif^ 
centimes,  in  order  to  refresh   my 
memory,  and  see  if  this  could  indeed 
be  the  ' Buy  Bias'  and  <  Robert  Ma- 
caire'  of  former  years.  M.  Lecomte, 
the  author  of  the  little  memoir,  is, 
as  becomes  biographers,  a  wholesale 
believer  in  his  hero,  and  his  notes  of 
admiration  must  always  be  taken 
aun  grano.      But  his  story  is  inter- 
esting, and  an  outline  of  it  may  not 
be  unattractive  to  English  readers. 
Frederick   Lemaitre,   then,   was 
bom  at  Havre,  on  the  aist  of  July, 
1 800,  and  bom  of  an  artist-race.  His 
grandfiftther  was  a  musician,  and  his 
father  an  arohitect  of  some  note. 
Lemutre  pere  was  a  man  as  quick- 
tempered as   he  was  clever,   and 
reigned  despotically   over  his   do- 
mestic circle.    But  young  Frederick 
had  an  infallible  method  for  calming 
the  patemal  fits  of  passion,  by  recit- 
ing to  him  passages  of  sonorous 
alexandrines  from  Gomeille  or  Ba- 
dne,  draped  ^  Vantique  in  a  towel  or 
a  ta>)lecloth.     The  fother  had  acute- 
ness  enough  to  discover  in  the  son 
the  elements  of  a  great  actor,  and 


good  sense  enough  not  to  discourage 
him  from  adopting  the  stage  as  a 
profession.  It  was  therefore  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  home  autho- 
rities that  young  Lemaitro,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  became  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  school  of  decla- 
mation in  the  Gonservatoiro  of  Paris. 
He  had  not  recited  a  dosen  verses 
before  his  examiners  when  he  was 
at  once  welcomed  as  a  pupil  of  hijgh 
promise.    At  this  period  Frederick 
Lemutre  is  described  as  having  been 
possessed  of  great  personal  advan- 
tages—a  fine  handsome  &oe  and 
well-knit  figure,  and  a  voice  of  great 
beauty,  both  in  speaking  and  sing- 
ing, an  art  of  which  he  had  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  knowledge  from 
the  teaching  of  his  Saither.    During 
the  two  years  that  he  remained  at 
the  Oonservatoire,  our  hero,  young 
as  he  was,  leamt  to  detest  the  sing- 
song and  monotonous  style  of  reci- 
tation which  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and  when,  at  the  dose  of  this 
period   of   study,   he    sought    an 
engagement  at  the  Odkm,  where  a 
concours  de  declamation  was  at  the 
time  going  on,  he  was  rejected  by  all 
his  jud^  as  an  ignorant  and  dan- 
gerous mnovator,  an  audacious  apos- 
tate fronplthe  traditional  religion  of 
the  poetical  drama.  By  all  his  judges 
save  one;  but  the   exception  was 
important,  for  that  one  was  Talma, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
popularity.     This  great  tragedian, 
who  had  himself  effected  the  over- 
throw of  traditions   held  no   leas 
sacred  but  a  few  years  before — ^who 
had  been  the  first  to  dress  the  cha- 
racters of  antiquity  in  the  costume 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
had  declined  to  play  Orestes  in  a 
powdered  wig,  or   Britannicus  in 
tights  and  buckles— who  had  done, 
in  short,  for  the  French  stage  what 
Eemble  did  for  our  own— Talma  was 
able  to  discover  in  the  young  Le- 
maitre what  the  other  judges  could 
not,  sparks  of  the/eu  aacre,  tiie  mate- 
rials of  a  great  actor.    His  one  Toice, 
however,  of  whatever  weight  in  the 
ooundl,  could  not  prevail  over  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  his  col- 
leagues^ and  the  doors  of  the  second 
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Th^tre  Fnm^aia  were  shut  in  the 
fietce  of  the  yoang  aspirant,  who  was 
from  that  moment,  happily  {)robab]y 
for  himself,  lost  to  the  '  legitimate ' 
drama. 

I>etermined  to  make  a  beginning 
somewhere,  Frederick  next  applied 
to  the  manager  of  the  Yari^t^s 
Amnsantes,  a  little  theatre  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Temple.  *  Who  are 
yon  and  what  do  yon  want  ?*  is  his 
abmpt  demand.  (This  manager 
was  a  qnaint,  rough-mannered  old 
man — an  original  in  his  way — a 
man  much  after  the  fashion  of  queer 
old  Tate  Wilkinson,  of  the  York 
Theatre.)  'My  name  is  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  and  I  want  an  engagement' 
*  Indeed  I  where  have  you  acted  be- 
fore V  *  Nowhera  I  have  just  left 
the  Conservatoire.'  '  And  what  line 
of  acting  do  you  propose  to  take?' 
'  Anything  that  turns  up.'  *  Hem  I 
you've  a  good  voice— let  me  hear 
you  shout.'  And  Frederick  does 
shout,  with  a  will.  '  That'll  do  ad- 
mirably. I  engage  you— you  shall 
have  thirty  francs  a  month,  and 
make  your  d^but  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.' *  But  my  part  ?  *  You  can 
do  it  extempore,'  said  the  manager, 
or  might  have  said  if  he  had  known 
his  Shakespeare — 'it's  nothing  but 
roaring.  You'll  make  a  first-rate  lion.' 
'  Pyrame  et  Thisb^,'  was  in  rehearsal 
in  the  shape  of  a  vaudeville,  with 
only  three  characters,  the  lovers  and 
the  lion.  And  so  did  Frederick  Le- 
mutre  make  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  character 
which  introduced  Snug  the  joiner  to 
the  people  of  Athens.  '  If  you  had 
played  Pyramus  instead  of  the  beast,' 
said  Alexandre  Dumas  to  him  one 
day  in  after  years, '  you  might  now 
have  been  reigning  at  the  Fran9ais 
in  spite  of  them  all  1' 

Lemaitre's  period  of  probation  was 
a  shorter  one  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  struggling  actors :  he  passed 
from  the  Yari^t6s  Amnsantes  to  the 
Cirque  Olympique,  and  thence  to  the 
Fnnambules,  and,  later  still,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  company  of  the  re- 
pentant Od^n.  But,  whether  be- 
cause he  was  allowed  no  chance  of 
distinotion  at  this  theatre,  or  because 
the  legitimate  drama  invited  him  too 
late,  and  his  mission  was  too  plain  be- 
fore him,  he  deserted  the  Odeon  for 
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the  Ambigu  Comique,  then,  as  it  al- 
ways was  andis  now,  the  chosenhome 
of  melodrama. 

At  the  Ambign,  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1823  (at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  !),  Frederick  Lemutre  startled 
the  town  with  the  first  edition  of  his 
immortal  Bobert  Macaire  in  '  L*Au- 
berge  des  Adrets.'  The  story  of  that 
strange  success  has  been  often  told, 
and  in  various  ways.  As  some  have 
it,  the  actor  having  played  the  first 
part  of  the  piece  in  the  traditional 
heavy-villain  fashion,  and  finding  it 
in  danger  of  an  unmentionable  fate, 
suddenly  and  completely,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  changed  his 
reading  of  the  character  of  Macaire, 
and  sketched  before  the  eyes  of  the 
delighted  audience  the  first  rude  out- 
line which  he  afterwards  worked  up 
into  such  an  exquisite  picture.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Lecomte,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  Lemaitre  at  the 
first  reading  of  the  piece,  but  the 
authors  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it,  and  on  the  first  night  the  drama, 
played  in  the  traditional  way  above 
mentioned,  was  mercilessly  hissed, 
to  reappear  the  next  eveniDg  in  the 
shape  suggested  by  Frederick's  imagi- 
nation. Itseems  certain  thatan  entire 
alteration  must  have  been  made  in 
the  dialogue  before  the  conception  of 
the  leading  character  can  have  been 
80  radically  changed ;  for  the  well- 
known  jocularities  of  Robert  Macaire 
can  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
uttered  by  the  hoarse  voice,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  hang-dog  looks,  of 
the  recognised  bandit  of  the  sta^ge. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  accurate 
history  of  his  first  apparition,  Bobert 
Macaire  became  at  once  the  lion  of 
the  day.  Paris  talked  and  thought 
of  nothing  else,  and  the  favourite 
prescription  of  the  doctors  for  the 
cholera  panic  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  was,  '  Qo  and  see  Lemaitre  in 
Bobert  Macaire.'  Although  after 
this  period  the  actor's  name  became 
more  or  less  associated  with  many 
other  original  characters,  yet  Ma- 
caire ever  remained  his  greatest 
and  most  fJEunous,  as  it  was  his  first 
creation ;  and  it  will  die  with  him — 
or  rather,  alas!  it  has  died  before 
him.  That  prince  of  paradox— most 
comic  of  murderers  and  most  terrible 
of  buffoons— witii  tho  'looped  and 
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windowed  raggedness'  of  his  cob- 
bled pantaloonB  and  his  tattered  ooat» 
the  cane  so  dcToted  to  Bertrand'a 
oalyes,  the  black  patch  oyer  the  left 
eye,  and  the  snnffbox  with  its  par 
thetic  creak,  has  tempted  many  good 
actors  to  theur  downfall;  fortheont- 
ward  pecaliarities  of  Bobert  Ma- 
caire  are  as  easy  to  imitate  as  his 
essential  characteristics  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  to  seize.  Even  M. 
Fechter,  clever  artist  as  he  is,  only 
added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
failores  in  a  part  which  is  to  the 
actors  of  drama  as  '  Don  Gioyanni'  is 
to  ambitious  baritones. 

Kobert  Macaire  always  continned 
Lemaitre's  pet  character,  and,  did 
any  new  piece  fail  from  which  great 
thmgs  bad  been  expected,  and  leave 
a  yacunm,  abhorred  no  less  by  ma- 
nagers than  by  natnre,  to  be  filled  until 
some  fresh  novelty  could  be  brought 
forward,  'L'Anberge  des  Adrets'  was 
always  the  best  tramp  in  the  pack, 
for  it  was  as  popular  with  the  au- 
diences as  with  the  actor.  And  he 
was  ever  touching  and  retouchiDgit, 
interpolating  new  and  startling  sur- 
prises in  the  dialogue  or  the  action, 
now  in  the  shape  of  some  master- 
stroke of  byplay,  now  of  some  ap- 
propriate dance  or  song.  Many  will 
remember  how,  during  one  of  his 
London  engagements,  when  negro 
melodists  happened  to  be  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  ne  introduced  into  the 
part  a  song  upon  a  banjo,  and  beat 
the  Ghristys  of  the  period  in  their 
own  Ime.  On  the  occasion  of  a  re- 
rival  of  '  L'Auberge  des  Adrets,'  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  (in  1832), 
Robert  and  Bertrand,  on  the  point  of 
being  arrested,  took  refuge  in  a  box 
on  the  first  tier,  and  did  not  give  in 
to  the  gendarmes  who  followed  them 
till  they  had  thrown  two  of  their  as- 
sailants for  dead  upon  the  stage! 
This  story  gives  some  idea  of  the 
license  which  popular  actors  occa- 
sionally allow  themselves  in  Paris ;  a 
more  audacious  instance  of 'gagging' 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  play  was  re- 
duced to  its  present  two-act  form, 
and  its  revival  was  celebrated  by  an 
action  brought  against  Lemaitre  and 
Serros  (Bertrand),  by  the  manager 
of  the  Ambigu,  who  claimed  a  kind 
of  vested  interest  in  the  costumes  of 


the  two  characters,  which  were 
worth,  between  them,  about  a  fojoc 
and  a  half! 

'L'Auberge  dee  Adrets '  was  fol- 
lowed at  the  Ambigu  by  yarions 
dramas,  in  which  Lenudtre  was  more 
or  less  triumphant  (amongst  others 
one  written  by  himself,  'Le  Yieil 
Artiste'). 

Then  the  Ambigu  underwent  one 
night  the  common  &te  of  theatres, 
and  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  upon 
which  Lemaitre  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  there  on 
the  1 9  th  of  June,  1 8  2  7,  in  a  character 
which  proved  one  of  his  greatest 
successes,  Gfeorges  de  (Jermany,  in 
'  Trente  Ans,  or.  La  Vie  d'un  Joueur,' 
the  piece  in  which,  thirty-eight 
years  after  its  first  production,  he 
this  year  made  the  melancholy  reap- 
pearance to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  success  of  '  Trente  Ans '  was 
shared  with  Frederick  by  an  actress 
who  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Parisian  fi&yourites,  Marie 
Dorval.  It  was  perhaps  at  this 
period  that  Lemaitre  gave  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  wonderful  yer- 
satility  which  characterised  his  ge- 
nius, and  to  which  the  hi8tGa7  of 
the  stage,  except  in  the  instance  of 
our  own  Qarrick,  furnishes  no  paral- 
lel. Georges  de  Germany  was  suo- 
ceeded,  in  the  next  year  (1828),  by 
Edgar  Bavenswood  and  Mephisto- 
pheles,  in  dramatised  versions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Scott  and  Groethe; 
and  Lemaitre  was  equally  admirable 
as  the  passionate  lover  and  romantic 
fittalist  of  the  novel,  and  as  the  man- 
fiend  of  the  poem. 

In  '  Faust '  the  actor  showed  that 
dancing  was  one  of  his  numerous 
acoomptishments,  and  an  cco^trio 
valse,  which  he  introduced  in  the 
second  act^  created  as  much  excite- 
ment at  the  time  as  M..Gk>nnod*s 
graceful  melody  has  caused  in  our 
own  day. 

The  Ambigu  having  been  rebuilt^ 
Lemattre  reappeared  there  in  1830, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  the 
same  year  we  find  him  once  more  at 
Od^n.  But  the  directors  of  that 
classic  stage  no  longer  repressed  the 
innovator;  they  met  him  more  than 
halfway,  and  abandoning  to  a  ^reat 
extent  tiieir  cherished  traditions. 
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they  proTided  for  Imn  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  'legitimate' 
and  the  'drame  du  bonrevard'  in 
the  shape  of  a  play  called  '  La  M^re 
et  la  Fille/  which  proTed  a  new 
triumph  for  Lemattre,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dads'  version  of '  Othello/ 
where  the  meed  of  success  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  translator's.  In  183 1 
Frederick  made  his  appearance  in  a 
very  new  character.  Military  pieces 
were  the  rage  at  the  time.  An  actor 
named  Qobert  was  tumiug  a  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  Napoleon 
to  good  account  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  and  making  his  manager's 
fortune  in  the  character  of  the  great 
emperor.  (It  will  be  remembered 
how  an  actor  of  the  name  of  Gomer- 
sal,  with  similar  personal  recom- 
mendations, had  a  similar  success  in 
London  at  a  later  period.)  So 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  play  about  Napoleon  for 
the  Od^n,  which  was  to  bring  for- 
ward Lemaitre  in  the  chief  character. 
The  'grand  faiseur'  constructed  a 
piece  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  characters,  which  had  to  be 
'  cut'  to  the  extent  of  a  full  half  be- 
fore it  could  be  reduced  within  the 
limits  of  the  six  hours'  performance 
which  French  audiences  consider 
reasonable.  Even  in  that  form  the 
success  was  very  moderate;  and 
Lemaitre  was  voted  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  Ambroeio,  in  a  version  of 
'The  Monk/  which  replaced  the 
drama  of  Dnmas,  than  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  This  was  the  last  cha- 
racter played  by  him  at  the  Odton, 
whence  he  migrated  with  his  ma- 
nager, Harel,  to  the  more  congenial 
climate  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
December,  183 1,  he  achieved  ano- 
ther triumph  in  Bichard  Darlington. 
The  last  scene  of  this  play  is'one  of 
the  most  effective  of  modem  drama ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mdlle.  Noblet, 
who  played  the  heroine,  Jenny,  un- 
prepu:ed  as  she  had  been  at  rehear- 
sal for  the  passion  which  Leniaitre 
threw  into  his  acting,  was  on  the 
first  night  fieurly  frightened  into 
hysterics.  'Qu'allez  vous  fi&ire?' 
asks  Jenny  of  Bichard.'  Jen'ensais 
rien,  mais  priez  Dieu.'  Similar 
stories  have  been  told  of  the  effect 
that  groat  actors  have  had  upon  the 


nerves  of  those  who  have  been  play- 
ing with  them.  Garcia,  in  the  last 
act  of  '  Otello/  terrified  more  than 
one  Desdemona  into  forgetfulness  of 
music  and  everything  else ;  and  the 
present  writer  remembers,  to  come 
to  more  recent  instances,  to  have 
heard  a  young  country  actor  describe 
the  effect  created  upon  him  by  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Cushman,  on  an 
occasion  when  she  was  acting  the 
part  of  Meg  Merrilies  in  a  provincial 
theatre.  He  was  the  Bertram  of  the 
evening,  and  she  had  warned  him, 
at  the  only  rehearsal  of  which  time 
had  permitted,  to  show  no  signs  of 
astonishment  when  he  should  first 
see  her  on  the  stage  at  night  He 
paid  little  attention  to  this  at  the 
time;  but  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  wild,  weird-looking  figure  with 
which  playgoers  were  familiar  a  few 
years  ago,  he  could  not  help  starting 
from  the  seat  on  which  Bertram  is 
found  at  Meg's  first  entrance ;  and 
was  only  brought  to  his  senses  by 
feeling  tiie  actress's  hand  laid  heavily 
on  his  shoulder,  and  hearing  her 
strong  harsh  voice  hiss  into  his  ear, 
'  Sit  down,  you  fool  1' 

But  to  return  to  Lemaitre.  Bichard 
Darlington  was  followed  by  the  re- 
vival of '  Bobert  Macaire/  which  was 
marked  by  the  incidents  which  we 
have  before  recounted ;  and  during 
the  run  of  this  popular  piece,  the 
'Tour  de  Nesle'  was  read  to  the 
company  of  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
and  the  part  of  Buiidan  assigned  to 
Frederick  Lemaitre.  But  cholera 
was  again  in  the  ascendant  at  this 
period,  and  the  actor  was  not  so 
ready  to  act  as  antidote  as  he  had 
been  ten  years  before.  He  threw 
up  the  part  and  took  refuge  in  the 
country,  and  Harel  was  forced  to 
engage  Bocage,  and  entrust  Buridan 
to  hiuL  No  sooner  did  Frederick 
hear  of  this,  than,  actor-like,  he  re- 
pented of  his  terrors,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  get  his  part  back  again. 
But  Bocu;e  held  firm,  and  shared 
with  Mdlle.  Georges  the  first 
honours  of  the  best  drame  ever 
written.  Nor  could  Lemaitre,  though 
he  afterwards  played  Buridan  with 
great  originality  and  success,  ever 
overcome  the  prestige  which  be- 
longs to  the  first  creator  of  a  cha« 
2  N  3 
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ncter.  It  should  be  added,  thai 
there  is  nothinK  in  Boridan,  effecUye 
as  the  part  is,  that  makes  such  calls 
on  the  higher  qualities  of  the  actor 
as  DarliugtoQ,  or  admits  of  such  cha- 
racteristic embellishments  as  Ma- 
cairo.  Hence,  while  these  two  cha- 
racters have  only  crushed  subsequent 
reprosentatives,  i^fMccs  pueros  et 
impdira,  Buridau  always  remains 
one  of  the  most  telling  parts  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  leading  melo- 
dramatic actors  of  the  day,  as  now  is 
the  caFe  of  Melingue.  The  'Tour 
de  Neele/  indeed,  plays  itself,  mak- 
ing little  or  no  calf  on  the  resources 
of  the  scene-painter  and  the  tailor, 
written  in  clear,  simple,  forcible 
language,  which  tells  a  story  as  con- 
secative  and  easily  understood  as  it 
is  exciting  and  terrible,  ever^  scene 
increasing  the  interest,  while  it  tends 
to  the  development  of  the  plot 

The  '  Soaper  a  Ferrare'  of  Victor 
Hugo,  or '  Lucrece  Borgia,'  as  it  was 
reohristened  at  the  desire  of  Mdlle. 
Georges,  who  played  the  heroine, 
brought  forward  Lemaitre  in  his 
next  original  character,  that  of 
Gcnnaro.  The  success  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  drama  have  been 
alike  effaced,  except  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  readers,  by  the  opera  which 
Donizetti  and  his  librettist  stole 
from  it  How  cruel  a  thing  is  the 
desecration— there  is  no  other  word 
for  it—which  composers  are  so  fond 
of  committing  on  the  cJu/s^Vaeuvre 
of  great  dramatists.  No  poet  has 
suffered  so  much  from  this  sort  of 
piracy  as  Victor  Hugo.  Donizetti 
robbed  him  of  his  Lucretia:  Signer 
Vordi  seized  upon  '  Hemani  *  and 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse,'  and  marred  them, 
I  am  fain  to  think,  in  the  stealing. 
And,  thanks  to  Imrrel-organs  and 
the  love  of  noise,  third-rate  operas 
became  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude, while  the  great  originals  which 
are  thus  mutilated,  ut  pueris  placeaiU 
et  declauuiiwfiaTit,  often  survive  only 
in  a  few  libraries.  Victor  Hugo  is 
alive  and  at  work,  happily ;  but  how 
many  of  those  who  applaud  the 
blatant  vulgarities  of  'Rigoletto' 
have  ever  read  a  line,  if  they  have 
even  heard  of  the  existence,  of  that 
terrible  and  noble  drama,  '  Le  Roi 
s*amuso  V  There  arc  some  few  who 
think  that  even   such  .a  man   as 


RooBini  and  Mozart  did  little  honoor 
to  Beaumarchais  when  they  robbed 
him  of  his  exquisite  comedies.  Go 
and  see  the  original  'Barbiera  de 
Seville '  at  the  Fnm^ais— learn  from 
Bressant  and  Regmer  what  Alma- 
viva  and  Figaro  nuty  be—and  the 
next  time  you  take  your  place  at  the 
Italiui  Opera  you  may  possibly 
listen  with  modified  respect  even  io 
the  melodies  of  the  '  immortal  Bar- 
biere.'  It  was  no  fault  of  the  same 
composer's  that  'Otello'  did  not 
crush  the  Moor  of  Venice. 

Frederick  Lenudtre's  next  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques, 
a  theatre  then  suffering  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  seemed 
altogether  to  have  deserted  the 
manager,  M  Mourier.*  'If  you 
like,'  said  Frederick  to  him,  '  I  will 
bring  back  the  public  to  your 
theatre.'  'It's  very  hot  weather/ 
was  the  despondent  answer.  '  What 
of  that  ?  Take  my  advice,  and  you 
will  find  that  "L*^te  n*a  point  de 
feux— rhiver  n'a  point  de  glaoe !' " 

Under  his  perscmal  superintend- 
ence, two  chosen  writers  had  con- 
structed a  sequel  to  his  favourite 
Robert  Macaire,  in  whom  he  saw 
yet  other  undeveloped  oppoftu- 
nities.  Robert  Macaire  was  to  be 
M.  Mourier's  salvation,  and  so  it 
proved:  for  for  four  months  did 
this  inexhaustible  attraction  crowd 
the  Folies  Dramatiques.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  its  new  success,  that 
the  virtuous  public  began  to  be 
.  alarmed.  The  same  disastrous  in- 
fluence was  attributed  to  Robert 
Macaire,'  as  has  in  our  own  country 
been  ascribed  to  Captain  Macheath 
and  Jack  Sheppard.  No  less  a  man 
than  Jules  Janin  headed  the  crusade 
against  the  popular  assassin.  But 
he  might  have  spared  his  trouble. 
For  the  disappearance  of  the  type 
Macaire,  the  world  had  but  to  wait 
for  the  decay  of  the  powers  of 
Frederick  Lemaitre. 

At  the  end  of  1835,  after  a  visit 
to  London,  we  find  our  hero  once 
more  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  where 

*  This  M.  Mourier  was  an  oddity  in  his 
way,  like  Pi-ederick*!!  first  nmnager.  There 
are  some  amusing  atories  about  him  in  the 
Bo-called  *  Merooirea  de  Th^r^,*  which 
hare  leccotly  Iccd  preaonted  to  the  ivadiog 
public. 
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all  the  sseal  and  aotivity  of  the 
manager^  Harel,  seemed  nnayailiDg 
to  ^  avert  impending  bankrnptcy. 
Everything  was  against  him.  Le- 
mcdtre  was  annoanced  to  play 
Othello,  and  on  the  very  night 
of  the  intended  performance,  the 
actor,  in  the  dress  of  the  Moor,  had 
to  appear  before  the  crowded  audi- 
ence and  tel]  them  that  it  was  for- 
bidden by  government,  as  '  classical 
tragedy*  was  not  admissible  at  the 
Porte  St  Metrtin.  Harel  was  driven 
to  that  last  resource  of  managers  in 
distress,  jugglers  and  acrobats,  and 
Frederick  took  refage  at  the  Va- 
ri6t^s,  during  his  engagement  at 
which  theatre  was  produced  what 
M.  Lecomte  ambiguously  calls  that 
'  piece  merveiileuse,'  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  '  Eean.'  A  marvellous 
piece  of  work  truly  that  same  drama 
IS,  giving  the  same  sort  of  history 
of  the  great  English  actor's  career 
as  did  M.  Langlais  recently  of  the 
life  of  Sheridan.  One  of  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  the  play,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  was  a  duel  fonght 
by  Kean  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  green-room  of  the  Theatre 
Eoyal  Odvent  Garden  (where  Kean 
never  acted  in  his  prime). 

In  November,  1838,  was  opened 
the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  in 
the  old  Salle  Ventadour,  for  which 
Victor  Hugo  had  obtained  a  con- 
cession two  years  before,  with  the 
view  of  devoting  it  to  the  purposes 
of  romantic  drama.  He  nominated 
as  manager  one  M.  Ant^nor  Joly, 
one  condition  of  whose  appointment 
to  the  post  was  the  engagement  of 
Frederick  Lemedtre,  whose  Gennaro 
was  not  forgotten  by  Victor  Hugo, 
and  who  was  to  play  the  principal 
THirt  in  the  new  drama  of  '  Buy 
Bias,'  which  the  poet  wrote  in  a 
month  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  undertaking.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Joly,  in  want  of  funds,  had  been 
forc^  to  associate  with  himself  in 
the  management  a  gentleman  pas- 
tnonne  for  vaudeville  and  spectacle, 
who  threw  all  the  obstacles  ne  could 
in  the  way  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
'  Buy  Bias,'  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  getting  up  of  a  fairy  piece  called 
'  L'Cau  Merveilleuse,'  on  which  he 
founded  his  hopes  of  fortune.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  stories  told  of 


Manager  Rich,  who  thought  pan- 
tomime the  only  endurable  form  of 
drama,  and  was  disgusted  when  the 
acting  of  Gibber  and  Woffington 
brought  money  to  his  treasury. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the 
Renaissance,  everything  went 
wrong  in  front  of  the  curtain — doors 
wouldn't  shut  and  when  they  did 
wouldn't  open  again— fires  wouldn't 
burn  and  warmers  gave  no  warmth 
— and  the  effect  of  such  creature 
discomforis  on  the  appreciative 
powers  of  an  audience,  on  a  cold 
November  night,  goes  for  much  in 
the  fate  of  a  play.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  fifth  a^^.t  of  '  Ruy  Bias ' 
warmed  up  the  frozen  spectators 
into  something  like  enthusiasm. 
For  Lemaitre's  share  in  the  success 
let  the  poet  himself  vouch.  '  For  M. 
Frederick  Lemaitre,'  he  writes, '  the 
night  of  the  8  th  November  was  not 
a  representation,  but  a  transfigura- 
tion,' (genuine  Hngonese  that).  '  On 
all  his  stage  career,  past  as  well 
88  future,  this  grand  creation  will 
shed  a  glory.  In  '*  Ruy  Bias," 
M.  Frederick  realises  before  our 
eyes  the  ideal  of  the  great  actor.' 
The  late  Judge  Talfourd,  in  his 
*  Vacation  Rambles,'  gives  a  much 
less  enthusiastic  account  of  Le- 
maitre, whom  he  saw  in  this  cha- 
racter, and  who  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  him  as  at  all  superior 
to  his  fellow-actors.  This  en- 
gagement at  the  Renaissance  did 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  spec- 
tacular manager  brought  out  his 
'Eau  Merveilleuse*  triumphantly 
before  a  well-warmed  audience  and 
a  carefully  multiplied  *  claque,'  while 
on  the  '  Ruy  Bias'  nights  he  got 
the  piece  hissed  and  the  actors 
bullied:  and  as  M.  Joly  could  not 
but  fall  in  witii  the  idea  of  a  col- 
league who  both  found  the  funds 
and  filled  the  treasury,  romanti- 
cism and  Frederick  Lemaitre,  after 
maintaining  the  straggle  for  some 
time  with  the  help  of  such  stupidities 
afl  a  version  of '  Fazio,'  by  M.  Du- 
mas, at  last  gave  way,  and  retired 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where,  on 
the  14th  March,  1840,  Lemaitre  ap- 
peared in  the  principal  part  in 
Balzac's  'Vautrin.'  Tne  history  of 
this  piece  is  well  known.  Harassed 
by  his  creditors,  and  ever  on  the  eve 
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of  '  making  hlB  fortnne/  the  great 
novelist  had  founded  high  hopes  on 
'  Vantrin/  which  was  piodnced  with 
extraordinary  snooess,  only  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  censorship  after 
one  performance,  one  reason  as- 
signed, among  others,  being  that 
Lemaitre,  in  his  '  make  np/  had 
presented  a  studied  caricature  of 
the  roi  bourgeois,  Louis  Philippe. 
All  the  efforts  of  friends,  foremost 
among  whom  was  Victor  Hugo,  to 
get  the  ban  removed,  proved  fu- 
tile, and  Balzac  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  the  publication  of  his 
drama.  In  his  preface  he  wrote, 
'  Vautria  conld  have  no  interpreter 
bnt  Frederick  Lemaitre.' 

The  next  important  event  in  the 
actor's  life  was  his  admission  within 
the  saored  precincts  of  the  Th^&tre 
Fran9ais,  which  occurred  in  October 
1842.  But,  accustomed  to  the 
adoring  worship  of  his  fellow-actors, 
and  the  unrestrained  excitement  of 
his  audiences,  on  the  Boulevard, 
where  he  reigned  en  prmce,  he 
was  hopelessly  ont  of  his  element 
in  the  Hue  Hichelien,  where  the 
traditions  of  classic  tragedy,  and  the 
half-pitying  astonishment  of  the 
socieUiires,  who  were  to  be  his 
new  comrades,  were  little  to  his 
taste.  So  after  a  few  performances 
of  '  Othello,'  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  boulevard;  and  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  in  1844,  after  ap- 
pearing for  two  hundred  nights  as 
Jacques  Ferrand,  in  Eugene  Sue's 
revolting  •  M^steres  de  Paris,'  he 
created  the  character  which,  after 
Eobert  Macaire,  is  perhaps  of  all 
his  triumphs  the  most  lastingly 
associated  with  his  name,  '  Don 
Csesar  de  Bazan.'  The  original 
portrait  of  this  popular  adventurer, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  be 
found  in  '  Buy  Bias,'  where,  indeed, 
Don  CaBsar  plays  a  part,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  quite  unknown 
to  those  English  playgoers  whose 
only  acquaintance  with  Victor 
Huffo's  tragedy  is  derived  from  the 
bald  and  bombastic  version  with 
which  M.  Fechter  has  made  them  so 
familiar.  (But  even  in  that  gro- 
tesque parody,  how  dramatic  a  play 
it  is  I^  In  the  days  of  '  Buy  Bias ' 
Lemaitre  had  seen  the  capabilities  of 
the  character  which  now,  six  years 


later,  was,  with  the  permission  of 
Victor  Hugo,  made  the  groundwork 
of  a  new  drama  by  two  of  the  most 
popular  faiseurs  of  the  day.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted,  indeed, 
that  this  piece  had  not  been  written 
for  Lemutre  some  twenty  years 
before,  at  the  outset  of  his  career; 
as  even  so  early  as  1844  (though  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is 
not  allowed  by  M.  Leoomte)  his 
powers  began  to  give  signs  of  fiui- 
ing.  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  has 
been  as  popular  in  English  as  in 
French ;  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  James  Wallack,  in  this 
part,  could  dispute  the  palm  with 
the  great  original  himself.  At  this 
present  time,  few  who  have  seen 
Fechter*s  Don  GsBsar  will  deny 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  of  his  performances. 

At  this  period  Lemutre's  reper- 
tory grew  rapidly  rich  in  new  cha- 
racters. The' Dame  deSaint-Tropez/ 
'Michel  Br^mond,'  the  'Docteur 
Noir,'  followed  in  quick  succession. 
Of  fS:ederick's  acting  in  this  latter 
piece,  M.  Lecomte  tells  us  that  the 
effect  was  such,  that  at  one  point 
the  'whole  audience  sobbed  for 
twenty  minutes,'  an  assertion  which 
is,  at  all  events,  indicative  of  the 
actor's  power.  In  1847  came  the 
'  Chiffonnier  de  Paris/  which  ranks 
amongst  the  highest  if  not  the  most 
generally  celebrated  of  Lemaitrc'a 
achievements.    So  anxious  was  he  to 

? resent  the  appearance  of  a  real 
'arisian  ragpicker,  that  he  made 
the  lamplighter  of  the  theatre  wear 
his  dress  for  a  mcmth,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  a  sufficient  state  of  dirt. 
That  the  result  was  satis&ctory  miiy 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  when 
the  'Ohiffonnier'  had  'run'  for  a 
few  nights,  a  deputation  of  Farisiaii 
ragpickers  waited  (m  Lemaitre,  to 
express  their  compliments  and 
thanks.  He  appreciated  this  not 
least  among  the  many  tributes  paid 
to  him  during  his  career. 

During  the  troublous  times  of 
1848,  Lemaitre  appeared  in  the  new 
character,  whether  assumed  from  con- 
viction or  design,  of  an  enthusiastic 
republican.  Under  the  influence  <^ 
his  new  principles,  his  propensitj 
to '  gaging '  became  worse  than  ever. 
He  was  always  makinglittle  speeches 
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&om  the  BtBgOi  more  or  less  inap- 
pzopriate  and  unoalled  for,  though 
M.  Leoomte  seems  greatly  to  admire 
this  political  phase  in  his  hero's 
history.  On  one  occasion,  he  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  part  he  was 
playing,  and  introduced  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  public—'  Let  me 
teU  you  that  I  am  very  unfortunate 
in  being  obliged  to  show  off  on  the 
stage  when  all  Paris  is  under  arms. 
I  am  acting  in  spite  of  myself,  to 
save  the  theatre  from  bankruptcy ;' 
which  announcement  was  hissed,  as 
it  richly  deserved,  and  so  violently 
hissed,  that  the  orator-actor  had  to 
leave  the  stage.  At  another  time,  on 
the  first  night  of  a  comic  drama  called 
'  Tragaldabas,'  in  which  Lemutre 
represented  a  sort  of  burlesque  Don 
CSffisar,  finding  that  the  audience  did 
not  relish  the  new  play,  and  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  utter  failure,  the 
actor  came  down  to  the  footlighte 
and  pronounced  what  M.  Lecomte 
calls  'these  memorable  words,' — 
'  Citizens  and  gentlemen— interested 
or  disinterested— this  is  of  all  others 
the  moment  for  us  all  to  exclaim— 
Long  live  the  Republic  T  The  im- 
mediiate  result  of  this  lipropos  re- 
mark was,  we  are  told,  'profound 
stupefaction,'  followed  by  general 
applause,  which  covered  the  descent 
of  the  curtain,  but  did  not,  it  seems, 
secure  a  long  existence  for '  Tragal- 
dabas.'  Refusing  an  engagement 
offered  him  at  the  Od^n,  by  his  old 
rival  Bocage,now  named  director  of 
that  theatre,  Lemaitre  remained  at 
the  Forte  Si  Martin  to  pl^  the 
principal  character  in  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's '  Toussaint  Louverture,'  which 
proved  only  a  succh  d'estime.  But 
the  great  writers  whose  conceptions 
it  ^ras  the  privilege  of  Frederick  to 
realise,  never  failed  to  reoognise  his 
excellenccw  The  tributes  paid  him 
by  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  have 
been  reccnrded ;  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Lamartine, 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  drama, 
compares  Lemidtre  to  Talma,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  younger  actor, 
even  while  he  speaks  of  the  elder  as 
'  the  living  image  of  classic  history.' 
On  the  9th  November,  1850, 
Frederick  Lemutre  appeared  at  the 
Qait^  in  the  last  of  his  great  origi- 
nid  characters.  Paillasse,  so  well 


known  on  the  English  stage  as 
Belphegor,  in  a  badly-constructed, 
baldly-written  play,  which  never- 
theless will  remain  a  favourite  to  the 
end  of  time,  from  the  same  cause 
which  has  won  such  lasting  popu- 
larity for  the  '  Stranger,'  the  simple 
Eathos  of  the  situations,  which  comes 
ome  to  every  wife  and  mother  in 
the  audience.  And  when  the  women 
cry,  the  fortune  of  the  piece  is  made. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  rest  of  the  actor's  story. 
Sometimes  at  the  Ambigu,  sometimes 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  or  Gait^, 
and  once  at  the  Od^n,  Lemaitre 
continued  to  act  frequently  until 
i860,  but  without  being  able  to  add 
new  laurels  to  his  chaplet,  and 
presenting  to  the  public  a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  rapid  decline  of  a  great 
teleni 

This  is  not  M.  Lecomte's  view. 
According  to  him,  triumph  on 
triumph  was  yet  to  attend  Lemaitre, 
to  whom  lus  enthusiastio  biographer 
ascribes,  even  at  this  moment,  undi- 
minished vigour  and  power.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  Paillasse  had  closed  the  thea- 
trical career  of  Frederick  the  Great 
For  the  result  of  his  latest  appear- 
ances has  been  that  for  the  last  few 
years  not  only  has  his  acting  been 
ridiculed,  but  even  his  past  has  been 
doubted,  and  his  old  reputetion 
questioned,  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  in  his  prime ;  while  even  those 
who  did  so  see  him  have  found  it 
difficult  to  preserve  past  memories 
in  the  face  of  present  realities,  and 
have  been  driven  to  wonder  whether 
it  was  not  more  likely  that  their 
taste  should  formerly  have  been  bad, 
than  that  a  great  actor  should  in  so 
short  a  time  have  degenerated  so 
utterly.  But  there  can  bo  no  real 
doubt  that  Lemaitre  was  indeed 
one  of  the  first  of  actors.  Be 
it  remembered  that  'Ruy  Bias,' 
'Yautrin,'  and  'Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,' which  called  forth  from  the 
authors  those  complimente  to  Lo* 
maitre,  were  all,  from  one  reason  or 
another,  comparative  &ilures.  And 
dramatiste,  unless  they  are  much 
belied,  are  under  such  circumstances 
only  too  ready  to  find  &ult  with 
their  tools.  Again,  as  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  said  to.  old  Gibber—'  The  man 
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who  pleases  eyer^body  must  haye 
Bomeihing  in  him,  and  we  need  not 
implicitly  accept  all  M.  Lecomte's 
Btatements,  to  belieye  in  the  wonder- 
inl  popularity  of  Frederick  Lemaitre. 
Of  his  yersatility  something  has  al- 
ready been  said:  in  one  evening  he 
oonld  be  Ravenswood  and  Mephisto- 
pheles— Ray  Bias  and  Robert  Ma- 
caira    Snch  a  fiaot  speaks  for  itself. 
No  donbt  he  had  great  faults.    A 
distinguished  English  critic,  writing 
of  him  recently  in  a  daily  paper,  has 
spoken  of    the  peculiar   bourg<ot8 
element  in  his  acting,  from  which 
he  could  never  free  himself;  aud  of 
his  inveterate  love  of '  gag/  which 
'  argues  a  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 
that  usee  it/  more  than  one  instance 
has  been  given.    Great  as  Frederick 
Lemaitre  was,  he  never  would  have 
succeeded  in  the  classical  tragedy  of 
the  Frau^is,  though  he  might  have 
ezcell<d  in    such    a    character  bs 
Tartuffe,  or  even  more  in  the  semi- 
melodramatic  parts  of  the  modem 
French  poetical  drama,  such  as  the 
Louis  XL  of  his  fellow- townsman, 
Gasimir  Delavigne.      For  classical 
tragedy  he  had  neither  the  stately 
dignity  of  Talma   nor  the  electric 
genius  of  Rachel.    It  is  not  without 
reason  that  M.  Lecomte  calls  him 
the  '  founder  of  the  school  of  natural 
acting  in  France :'  he  was  nothing  if 
not  natural,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Parisian  audiences,  accustomed 
to  all  the  old  traditions  of  melo- 
drama, should  have  been  as  much 
delighted  as  astonished  at  the  dis- 
covery that  dramatic    effects   and 
'sensations'  are   not   incompatible 
with  a  quiet,  even  a  colloquial  style 
of  acting.    It  is  probable  that  suc- 
ceeding actors  have  in  this  respect 
improved  on  their  original.    At  the 
present  day,  Fechter  is,  as  he  was 
m  Paris,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  disciples  of  Lemaitre,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  first  in- 
troduction into  England  of  natural 
acting  as  applied  to  drama.     His 
deliglitful  performance  of  Hamlet 
is  a  proof  that  a  clever  and  intel- 
ligent artist,  without  being  a  genius, 
can  invest  so  well-known  and  often- 
played  a  character  with  a  new  charm 
and  a  living  interest,  merely  by  ap- 
plying the  canons  of  the  new  French 
school  of  romantiodramatothedrama 


of  Shakespeaie,  to  which  iliey  aie 
eminently  applicabl&  Forthednma 
of  Shakespeare  bears  a  dose  analogy 
to  that  of  Hugo  and  Dumas — none 
at  all  to  that  of  OomeUleand  Bacine. 
An  actor  endowed  with  something 
more  than  cleverness  and  intelligence 
—gifted  with  the  higher  qualities 
ascribed  to  Lemaitre,  if  brought  up 
in  this  same  natural  school,  would 
work  wonders  for  the  great  charac- 
ters of  Shakespeare.  Othello  was 
too  much  for  Fechter,  not  becanse 
his  style  of  acting  was  unsuited  to 
the  part,  but  because  it  requires 
those  higher  qualifications,  over  and 
above  mere  natural  acting,  which 
Fechter  lacks,  and  which  have  beat 
given  to  no  living  actor  but  Lemaitre, 
who  has  them  no  longef.  But  if  in 
earlier  days  Lemaitre  oould  be  great 
in  the  Othello  of  Ducia,  what 
would  he  have  been  in  the  Othello 
of  Shakespeare  ? 

The  last  of  the  ori^al  characten 
of  Frederick  Lemaitre  were,  the 
Softy,  in  a  wonderful  combination 
of  'Lady  Audley*s  Secret/  'Aurora 
Floyd/  and  •  Pepper's  Ghost/  pro- 
duced two  years  ago  at  the  Ch&telet, 
under  the  title  of  the  'Secret  de 
MIbs  Aurore/  and  the  Oomte  de 
Saulles,  in  a  drama  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  M.  Edouard 
Plouvier,  and  brought  out  at  the 
Ambigu  in  April,  1864.  Not  having 
seen  this  last  piece,  the  writer  has 
no  means  of  confirming  or  contra- 
dicting M.  Lecomte,  who  tells  us 
that  the  first  night  was  'a  true 
feast  of  the  heart  and  the  intelli- 
gence/and that  the  actor  had  never 
been  greater  in  his  life.  But  the 
remembrance  of  his  latest  appeal^ 
ance,  when,  during  last  Octob^,  he 
played  'Trente  Ans'  at  the  Am- 
bigu (to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made),  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  experience 
of  all  who  saw  him. 

Personally,  Frederick  Lemaitre 
seems  to  ha  /e  deserved  his  popu- 
larity, both  with  the  public  and  nis 
fellow-actors.  He  was  generous  and 
disinterested,  and  he  never  would 
consent  to  pay  court  either  to  critics 
or  to  managers,  as  so  many  of  his 
fraternity  are  accused  of  doing.  As 
might  be  expected  from  Robert 
Macaire,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
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hnmotir,  which  showed  itself  in 
odd  ways  sometimes,  and  en- 
oonraged  him  in  those  familiarities 
with  his  andience  which  wonld 
never  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
other  actor.  On  one  occasion,  not 
being,  as  nsnal, '  called '  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  a 
performance  of  'L'Auberge/  he 
walked  to  the  lamps,  and  began— 
'Where  is  M.  Augnste?'  A  pause. 
'Not  here? — where  is  M.  Antoine, 
then?'  Pause  again.  'Qentlemen/ 
he  indignantly  added, '  I  gave  the 
head  of  the  claque  and  his  next  in 
command  fifty  francs  a  piece  this 
morning  to  give  me  a  "  call,"  and 
they're  neither  of  them  here  I  Tou 
see,  gentlemen,  I  am  flouSV  (The 
word  defies  translation.) 

At  another  time,  when  his  refasal 
to  play  some  character  in  a  new 
piece  had  brought  down  upon 
him  the  public  indignation,  which 
showed  itself  in  a  storm  of  hisses  on 
his  first  appearance,  he  quietly  said, 
'I  am  quite  confused,  gentlemen, 
by  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  your 
greeting.  Accept  my  thanks ;  and 
with  them  the  assurance  that  I  will 
press  into  the  service  of  this  play 
my  best  intentions  and  my  hest 
ability.'  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  such  an  address  changed  the 
hisses  of  a  French  audience  into 
applause. 

Lemaitre  had  a  rough  side  to  his 
tongue  sometimes.  Manager  Harel 
having  once  proposed  to  him  nomi- 
nally to  accept  half-salary,  in  order 
to  persuade  his  fellows  to  do  the 
same,  while  he  was  in  reality  to 
receive  the  whole— a  proposal  which 


was  indignantly  refused— Lemaitre 
took  the  following  revenge  for  what 
he  considered  an  insult.  A  new 
piece,  by  a  noble  author,  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  Forte  St.  Martin.  Barel 
made  him  guarantee  the  expenses 
of  scenery  and  dress ;  extracted  from 
him  endless  odd  sums  during  the 
rehearsals  of  the  piece ;  and  lastiy, 
in  the  presence  of  Lemaitre,  required 
him  to  take  fifty  private  boxes  for 
the  first  night  of  performanca  The 
author  submitted,  and  was  taking 
his  departure,  when  Frederick 
touched  Harel  on  the  shoulder. 

'  You  have  forgotten  one  thmg.' 

'What's  that  r 

'  How  can  you  let  him  go  ?  You 
have  left  him  his  watch  I' 

With  this  little  story  we  part  from 
Frederick  Lemaitre.  He  has  lived 
and  acted  too  long  for  his  fame ;  but 
that  will  right  itself.  In  the  case 
of  actors,  the  reverse  of  the  Shake- 
spearian saying  is  the  truth.  The 
good  they  do  lives  after  them ;  the 
evil  is  interred  with  their  bones. 
Pasta's '  last  appearance '  has  already 
been  forgotten,  while  the  youngest 
of  us  believe  in  what  we  have  read 
of  the  glories  of  her  youth.  And 
some  years  hence,  when  she  has 
really  gone,  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  admirers  of  her  rising,  not  by 
those  who  have  watched  her  decline, 
will  be  the  accepted  portrait  of 
Giulia  Grisi.  So,  when  the  '  Saltim- 
banques'  and  the  *  Secret  de  Miss 
Auroro'  are  forgotten,  the  future 
readers  of  dramatic  annals  will  find 
in  them  no  name  more  honoured 
or  more  renowned  than  that  of 
Frederick  Lemaitre. 


THE  JUNE  DEEAM. 

AGABDEN  in  the  burning  noon. 
Green  with  the  tender  green  of  June, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
Against  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold, — 
A  garden  foil  of  flowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light ! 

There,  while  the  restiess  shadows  play 
Upon  the  grass,  one  comes  to-day 
Musing  and  slow,  but  £ur  of  face, 
Gentle  and  winning  as  a  Grace, 
Bosy  and  beautiful  to  see. 
And  in  the  June  of  lifa  is  she. 


633  Tke  Jme  Dream. 

Among  the  flowers  and  by  the  trees 
She  comes,  yet  tree  nor  flower  sees, — 
In  Tain  the  golden  pansy  blows. 
Vainly  the  passion-nearted  rose. 
And— trembling  in  the  gnsfy  swells— 
The  campanula's  purple  bells. 

These  in  her  fiincies  baye  no  part : 
She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart. 
And  ever,  while  around  her  flows 
A  silken  ripple  as  she  goes. 
The  sound  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes 
And  helps  the  pictures  that  she  makes. 

Wide  underneath  the  June-blue  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie. 
And  with  the  opal's  changeful  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change, 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  glows  in  its  unrest. 

And  on  the  hi  horisson— white 

A  sail  is  shining  in  the  light, 

And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 

That  trembles  in  the  shimmering  trees, 

It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 

Hurries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  strain. 
The  sail  is  wet  with  spraying  rain ; 
But  o'er  the  side  one  scans  the  foam, 
And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  home. 
And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  press'd. 
Still  seems  to  throb  against  his  breast. 

Oh,  brave  young  sailor !  Eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true ; 
And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  salt  sea-brine  are  wet. 
And  in  that  peach-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  burns  can  never  bum  with  shame  1 

In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  truth  can  have  no  part, — 
She  fears  the  flush  of  angry  skies. 
The  winds  that  roar,  the  waves  that  rise. 
Wreck,  death,  whatever  ill  may  be. 
But,  no,  she  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A  tender  melancholy  lies, 

A  shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes, 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  flow'rs 

She  thinks  of  the  departed  hours, — 

Begret  her  loving  heart  must  bear 

But  anguish  has  no  portion  there. 

W.S. 
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MY  PIBST  VISIT. 
€1  dnpttv  of  9ttOstnti. 


I  WAS  fifteen  years  old,  very  shy 
and  rather  seniimental.  I  had 
been  bronght  np  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  in  my  fiatber's  country  par- 
sonage, and  all  my  mother's  time 
and  care  had  been  bestowed  upon 
me,  her  only  child. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  had  neyer  been 
from  home,  and  had  never  even  con- 
templated the  horrors  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility. My  dismay,  therefore,  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described, 
when  one  morning  after  breakfast, 
just  as  I  was  mnning  off  to  my 
poultry-yard,  my  mother  called  me 
back,  saying  that  she  and  my  father 
wished  to  speak  to  ma  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  very  guilty,  and  very 
conscious  of  the  fiict  tiiat  'Lalla 
Hookh'  was  at  that  m(Hnent  hidden 
under  my  mattress.  Was  it  possible 
that  mamma  had  seen  its  circulating 
library  cover  peeping  out?  My 
heart  beat  fast,  and  my  face  was  very 
red,  while  I  stood  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

'My  dear  Olara'  (of  course  my 
name  was  Clara,  and  I  wore  curls), 
'  my  dear  Clara,  your  &ther  and  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  accept  for. 
you  an  invitation  to  spend  a  day  and 
a  night  at  your  godfather's.  Sir 
Thomas  Bullyon,  at  Golding  Park. 
How  shall  you  like  it?' 

I  felt  that  this  was  'out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  I  had 
much  rather  they  should  have  found 
'Lalla  Bookh.'  I  had  a  horror  of 
strange  faces,  even  when  papa  and 
mamma  were  present  to  give  me  the 
support  of  their  countenance.  But 
the  idea  of  being  among  strangers, 
alone,  in  a  great  grand  house,  and 
for  a  whole  day  and  night,  was  in- 
supporiable.  I  wept,  and  bewailed, 
and  entreated,  in  what  I  considered 
the  most  moving  terms,  such  as 
ought  to  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone.  But  in  vain!  My  parents 
were,  for  once,  inexorable,  and  I 
was  to  go. 

I  felt  it  was  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury when  I  was  foroed  to  assist  in 
the  preparations  for  my  visit  The 
village  dressmaker  was  called  in, 


and  set  to  work  atonoe  tomakemea 
white  frock,  while  my  dear,  unselfish 
mother  began  herself  to  cut  up  her 
only  silk  dress  to  make  me  another. 
I  was  touched  at  this,  and  tried  to 
help  with  a  better  grace,  but  it  was 
dreaiy  work,  for  every  stitch  seemed 
to  bring  me  nearer  to  my  misery. 

How  well  I  remember  that  white 
frock,  and  the  way  it  was  made ! 
The  dressmaker's  fundamental  rule 
evidently  was  that  a  dress  should 
stick  out  everywhere.  She  called  it 
'setting  nicely,'  I  remember.  It 
was  anything  but  nice,  as  far  as  my 
own  feelings  and  appearance  were 
concerned,  for  I  looked  and  moved 
like  a  hog  in  armour;  added  to 
which,  it  was  so  tight  round  the 
throat  that  I  could  not  turn  my  head 
without  turning  my  whole  body. 
But  I  bore  all  this  like  a  heroine, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  very  minor  evil 
compared  with  what  I  was  about  to 
undergo. 

At  last  the  dreadful  day  dawned. 
I  was  not  to  go  till  the  afternoon, 
Lady  Bullyon  having  promised 
mamma  to  send  the  carriage  for  me, 
and  I  was  expected  to  reach  the 
park,  only  twelve  miles  distant,  in 
time  for  dinner.  My  dear  mother 
spent  the  whole  morning  in  trying 
to  reason  me  out  of  my  fears,  and 
impressing  upon  me  the  advantage 
it  might  be  to  me  in  after  life,  should 
I  secure  the  friendship  of  two  such 
rich  and  influential  persons.  The 
idea  of  the  riches  and  grandeur, 
however,  only  frightened  me  the 
more,  and  the  sight  of  the  carriage, 
with  its  powdered  coachman  and 
footman,  its  coat  of  arms,  and  pair 
of  prancing  bays,  quite  overcame 
me.  I  couldn't  speak,  I  couldn't 
even  cry,  when  I  said  good-bye  to 
maouna.  I  was  the  personification 
of  stony,  speechless  misery.  I  had 
a  certain  conviction  that  the  coach- 
man and  footman  were  laughing  at 
me,  as  I  dare  say  they  were,  for  in 
my  nervous  haste  and  flurry  I  had 
missed  my  footing  on  the  carriage 
step,  had  fallen  forward  on  my  face, 
and  muddied  my  nose,  which  was 
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now  very  led  with  agitation*  and 
friction  combined. 

I  oonld  not  help  enjoying  my 
drive,  and  for  a  time  forgetting  my 
troubles,  in  admiration  of  the  lovely 
scenery  through  which  I  was  pass- 
ing. But  as  I  neared  my  journey's 
end  my  fears  reviyed,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  passed  through  the 
great  iron  gates,  and  driving  up  a 
beautiful  ayenue  of  chestnuts  nearly 
a  mile  long,  stopped  at  the  pon- 
derous door  of  a  large  stone-built 
mansion,  I  was  as  bad  as  ever  again. 
The  deep  tones  of  the  bell  resounded 
through  the  house,  the  door  instantly 
opened  as  if  by  magic,  the  steps  of 
the  carriage  were  let  down,  and  I 
aliehted.  Such  was  my  humility, 
and  so  greatly  was  I  impressed  witii 
the  magnificence  of  all  I  saw,  that, 
if  I  had  had  any  voice  left,  I  belieye 
I  should  haye  apologised  to  the 
footman  for  the  trouble  I  gaye  him 
in  helping  me  out  I  had  a  yague 
idea  that  perhaps  Lady  Bullyon 
would  be  in  the  hall  to  receiye  and 
welcome  me.  You  see  I  had  never 
been  in  a  great  house  before,  and 
was  not  up  to  those  fashionable 
manners  which  disdain  to 

'  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  (lio  parting  guest.' 

So  she  was  not  there  when  I  en- 
tered a  fine  hall,  hung  round  with 
old  portraits,  banners/ stags'  heads, 
and  other  trophies  of  war  and  of  the 
chase.  '  These  are  his  ancestors  and 
their  spoils,'  I  thought  '  How  de- 
lightful !'  But  1  learned  afterwards 
that  the  house  belonged  to  an  an- 
cient but  im poverished  family.  They 
had  let  it  to  Sir  Thomas,  a  man  with- 
out a  grandfather,  who  had  got  his 
money  by  the  manufacture  of  gold 
lace,  and  his  baronetcy  by  a  lucky 
casting  vote  at  a  ministerial  crisis. 
This  by  the  way.  We  will  now  re- 
turn to  my  insignificant  self,  and  my 
various  sensations. 

As  I  have  said,  I  entered  the  hall 
with  faltering  steps,  and  on  looking 
round  I  beheld,  instead  of  Lady 
Bullyon,  and  besides  the  footman 
who  had  opened  the  door,  a  most 
gentlemanly  person,  rather  portly 
and  rubicund,  with  silver  hair,  and 
in  an  irreproachable  evening  dress 
suit  Behind  him  stood  a  lovely 
cherub-like  boy  of  about  ten  years 


of  age,  attired  in  a  suit  of  dark- 
green  velvet,  witii  a  profusion  of 
nlver  oinamenta.  I  inmiediately 
decided  that  the  first  individual 
must  be  Sir  Thomas,  and  wondered 
why  he  did  not  come  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  instead  of 
standing  there  with  every  demon- 
stration of  extreme  respect  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  make  np  my  mind 
about  the  little  boy,  but  I  knew  Sir 
Thomas  had  lately  been  abroad,  and 
I  supposed  therefore  that  this  must 
be  some  young  foreign  prince,  in 
the  costume  of  his  native  country, 
who  had  returned  to  England  witii 
him  on  a  visit  My  astonishment 
was  great,  after  arriving  at  all  these 
satis&ctory  oondusions,  to  hear  the 
supposed  Sir  Thomas  address  the 

Cig  prince  hj  the  name  of  Wii- 
,  and  desire  him  to  call  my 
lady's  maid,  an  order  which  he  im- 
mediately and  meekly  obeyed.  The 
gentleman  then  turned  respectfuUy 
to  me  with  '  My  lady  has  gone  to 
dress.  Miss.  The  dinner  will  be 
served  at  seven  o'clock,  and -it  is 
now  half-past  six.  Will  yon  be 
plea<«ed  to  walk  up  stairs.'  It  was 
Sir  Thomas's  family  (?)  butier,  and 
the  young  foreign  poinoe  was  my 
lady's  pet  page!  I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  my  mistake,  and 
for  once  I  felt  thankful  for  the  shy- 
ness which  had  prevented  my  intro- 
ducing myself  to  my  supposed 
host 

I  proceeded  slowly  up  the  broad 
oak  staircase,  wondering  much  what 
would  happen  to  me  next  At  the 
top  I  was  met  by  a  most  el^;ant 
young  lady,  whose  elaborate  dress 
and  fttshionable  air  made  me  feel 
more  dowdy  and  countrified  than 
ever.  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
fresh  mistakes,  however,  and  did 
not  therefore  suppose  her  to  be 
anything  but  the  lady's  maid,  as  in- 
deed she  was.  She  conducted  me 
to  a  large  room,  with  a  large  bed, 
a  large  fire,  everything,  in  short,  on 
a  gigantic  scale  except  myself  and 
my  poor  little  trunk,  which  looked 
decidedly  out  of  keeping  in  one 
comer.  She  then  frightened  me 
more  than  ever  by  offering  her  ser- 
vices to  assist  me  in  dressing,  and 
as  I  dared  not  refuse,  she  opened 
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my  tnmk  and  began  to  take  out  the 
yariona  little  newspaper  parcels  of 
brashes  and  combs,  shoes,  &o,,  all 
of  which  I  had,  in  the  absence  of 
mind  oansed  by  my  grief,  packed  on 
the  top  of  the  nnfortonate  white 
frock.  I  will  not  detail  the  mys- 
teries and  miseries  of  that  toilet 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  nearly  over, 
I  was  dnlv  arrayed  in  that  wretched 
frock,  and  the  maid  was  just  tying 
my  sash  in  an  elaborate  bow,  when 
suddenly  a  dreadful  sound  in  the 
hall  below  almost  made  me  jump 
out  of  my  skin.  This  sound  was  a 
sort  of  whizzing  and  grinding,  ac- 
companied by  two  or  three  heayy 
blows. 

'Goodness!  whafs  that?'  I  ex- 
claimed, frightened  out  of  my  shy- 
ness, and  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
'  Something  dreadful  is  happening, 
some  one  is  being  killed!^  'It  is 
the  gong  for  dinner.  Miss,'  was  the 
calm  reply,  with  ever  so  slight  a 
smile.  'You  must  make  haste 
down,  if  you  please.' 

The  bare  idea  of  being  late  for 
dinner  was  so  awful  that,  without 
waiting  to  blush  at  this  my  second 
blunder,  I  flew  down  the  stairs. 
But,  alas!  I  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  slippery,  polished  oak.  I  lost 
my  footing  ana  came  tumbling  into 
the  hall  with  a  loud  crash,  just  as 
thedrawing-room  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Bullion  appeared.  Ck)uld  anything 
have  been  more  unlucky  ?  I  jumped 
up  in  a  moment,  before  Lady  BuU- 
yon,  who  ran  forward,  could  reach 
me ;  and  though  I  was  bruised  and 
shaken  from  head  to  foot,  I  strenu- 
ously denied  being  in  the  least  hurt, 
and  refused  all  the  remedies  which 
were  kindly  pressed  on  me  bv  my 
host  and  hostess,  whom  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  What  I  minded 
more,  far  more  than  the  bruises, 
was,  that  those  horrid  footmen  were 
all  standing  by  to  witness  this  my 
second  downfall,  and  1  sato  them 
laugh  this  time. 
As  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bullyon 

f  receded  me  into  the  dining-room, 
Yentured  to  inspect  them,  and  saw 
that  they  put  all  their  finery  on 
their  servants'  backs,  and  not  on 
their  own.  Thejr  were  both  little 
and  shabby-lookmg;  my  lady  was 


even  shorter  than  I  was,  and  wore 
an  old  black  satin  dress,  instead  of 
the  gorgeous  attire  in  which  I  had 
pictured  her  to  myself.  This  com- 
forted and  reassurod  me  somewhat, 
and  as  I  was  very  hungry,  I  began 
to  hope  that  dinner  might  be  a  less 
awful  business  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. But  the  size  of  the  room, 
the  quantity  of  plate,  and,  above  all, 
those  magnificent  footmen  with  the 
gentlemanly  butler  at  their  head, 
undid  all  the  good  efiects  produced 
by  the  homeliness  of  my  entertainers' 
appearance,  and  I  sat  down  to  table 
with  renewed  trepidation. 

I  got  through  the  soup  and  fish 
pret^  well,  though  without  daring 
to  speak  or  look  up.  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Bullyon  kindly  left  mo 
alone  and  talked  to  each  other  till 
dinner  was  half  over.  Then  Lady 
Bullyon  turned  to  me  and  made 
some  kind  inquiries  after  mamma. 
Unfortunately  I  had  just  at  this 
moment  put  a  very  hot  piece  of 
potato  into  my  mouth.  My  con- 
tortions in  endeavouring  to  dispose 
of  it  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience,  and  yet  in 
time  to  answer  Lady  Bulljon's  ques- 
tion, must  have  been  truly  ludi- 
crous, and  I  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  all  the  servants  turn  aWay 
their  heads  to  hide  their  merriment, 
while  even  the  heads  of  the  house 
could  not  repress  a  smile.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  question  about 
mamma  was  never  answered,  and 
that  I  was  muto  and  more  than 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  that  long 
dinner. 

I  heard  Lady  Bullyon  whisper  to  ' 
Sir  Thomas,  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
dining-room,  'How  painfully  bby,' 
which  remark  in  no  way  tended  to 
restore  my  composure.  But  she 
made  the  kindest  efforts  when  we 
were  in  the  drawing-room  to  draw 
me  out  and  I  was  just  beginning  to 
feel  more  at  home,  when  tea-time 
brought  in  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  re- 
quest for  some  music.  Now  I  was 
extremely  fond  of  playing,  and  knew 
I  could  perform  very  creditably,  but 
the  idea  of  any  other  audience  than 
my  father  and  mother  was  too  much. 
I  was  too  frightened  to  refuse,  and 
far  too  frightened  to  play.  I  only 
sacoeeded  in  sitting  down  to  the 
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piano,  pntting  my  hands  before  my 
moe,  and  bnrsting  into  tean. 

'  Poor  child !'  said  Lady  Bnllyon ; 
'we  won*t  tease  her  any  more;'  and 
coming  up  to  me,  she  kindly  led  me 
to  a  distant  sofa,  gave  me  a  book, 
and  told  me  to  ^  and  &noy  my- 
self at  home.    I  couldn't  quite  do 
that,  but  I  managed  to  amuse  my- 
self tolerably  till  bed-time,  when, 
after  a  kind  good-night,  I  went  up 
to  my  room,  and    found,  to    my 
horror,  that   the   lady's-maid   was 
waiting  there  to  undress  me.    '  Am 
I  never  to  be  let  alone?'  I  thought 
But  I  had  to  submit  to  her  fingers 
and  her  tongue,  which  Istter  never 
stopped,  to  make  up  for  the  silence 
of    mine,    I   suppose.      Amongst 
other  things  she  particularly  cau- 
tioned me  not  to  mistake  a  rope, 
that  hung  beside  a  closet  door,  for  a 
bell-pull    I  inquired  why?    'Oh! 
mi8S,  don't  you  know?'   she  said, 
evidently  delighted  at  the  notion 
that  she  was  about  to  sstonish  me 
by  what  she  had  to  tell    'Why, 
miss,  the  people  that  lived  here  be- 
fore had  a  raving  mad  old  uncle 
with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  this 
was  his  room,  miss,  where  he  lived 
with  his  keeper.    That  closet,  miss, 
is  a  shower-bath,  with  a  great,  big 
cistern  over  it,  big  enough  to  drown 
you  and  me ;  and  when  he  was  more 
than  common  fractious,  his  keeper 
used  to  lock  him  in  there  (you  see 
the  key  is  on  the  outside)  and  pull 
that  rope,  which  let  all  the  water 
down  on  his  poor  old  head  till  he 
was  half  dead.    One  day  when  they 
,  went  to  take  him  out  he  was  quite 
dead,  and  his   family  got  ail  the 
money.     Which   "ill-gotten  gains 
never  prosper,"  as  doubtless  you've 
heard,  miss ;  and  it  didn't  do  them 
much  good,  seeing  they  hayen't  a 
penny  now,  owing  to  spending  it 
all,  and  was  obliged  to  let  this  house 
to  Sir  Thomas,  and  hide  their  heads 
in  foreign  parts.    They  do  say,  miss, 
that  the  poor  old  gentleman  may 
often  be  seen  at  night  in  his  shower- 
bath,  beweeping  and  bewailing  the 
cruelty  of  those  that  killed  him, 
which  they  did  for  certain.    Gk)od- 
night,  miss,  and  I  hope  you  may 
sleep  comfortable.'     Sne  had  cer- 
tainly not  taken  the  best  means  to 
imiui-o    that    happy   result;     but 


though  I  was  so  thy,  I  was  not  in 
the  least  netroos  about  those  sort  of 
things,  and  consequently  did  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  her  part- 
ing words.  I  had  to  turn  my  whole 
thoughts  and  eneigies  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  important  question, 
viz.,  how  I  was  to  get  into  bed !  It 
was  pled  up  so  high,  that  any  ordi- 
nary means  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate.  The  chairs  were  all  so 
large  and  heavy  (I  suppose  to  pre- 
yent  the  mad  old  gentleman  throw- 
ing them  at  his  keeper),  that  I  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  lift  one  to  the 
bedside  and  help  myself  up  that  way. 
The  only  p}im  was  to  take  a  run  and 
a  jump,  and  after  many  fulurea,  I 
at  length  alighted  on  the  top  of  this 
mountain  of  feather  beds.  There  I 
lay  for  some  time,  watching  tho 
flickering  of  the  fire  on  the  ceiling, 
thinking  of  home,  and  of  my  dif- 
ferent misadventures  since  I  bad 
left  it  so  short  a  time  ago.  Tho 
house  had  become  quite  quiet,  every 
one  must  have  been  in  bed,  when 
all  at  once  an  odd  &ncy  seized  me 
to  look  into  the  shower-bath  and  see 
what  sort  of  place  it  was.  I  fought 
against  the  idea  for  some  time,  but 
finding  it  kept  me  awake,  I  thought 
it  best  to  indulge  it,  and  after  much 
hesitation,  and  not  a  little  laughing 
at  myself  for  being  so  inquisitiye,  I 
descended  carefully  from  the  bed, 
and  advanced  on  tip-toe  towards  the 
mysterious  door. 

I  had  already  placed  my  hand  on 
the  handle,  when  I  suddenly  heard 
a  slight  noise  within.  My  heart 
stood  still.  I  thought  for  a  moment, 
what  if  it  should  be  the  old  mad- 
man's ghost? 

But  as  quickly  dismissing  so 
absurd  an  idea,  I  remained  perfectly 
still,  holding  my  breath  to  listen. 
There!  I  heard  it  again,  a  low 
rustling,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  a  parson  breathing  heavily  in 
rather  stiff  clothes.  I  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  some  one  was  hidden 
there  with  an  evil  design.  Quick  as 
thought  I  turned  the  key  so  as  to 
lock  the  door,  and  seizing  the  rope 
which  hung  close  beside,  I  pulled  it 
yiolentlv,  at  the  same  time  scream- 
ing for  help.  A  gasping,  strangled 
shout  came  from  within  tho  closet, 
and  then  no  sound  was  to  be  heard 
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bat  my  own  soreanu  and  the  steady 
down-poor  of  the  water  from  the 
Gistem.  Soon  footsteps  came  mn- 
nfng  from  all  directions ;  my  door 
was  opened,  and  a  confused  troop  of 
servants,  with  Sir  Thomas  at  their 
head,  mshed  in.  Bat  I  still  clung 
to  the  rope  as  if  for  my  hfe,  scream- 
ing, ' Don't  let  him  out!  Don't  let 
him  out!    He'll  kill  you !' 

Sir  Thomas,  in  the  shortest  of 
night- shirts,  and  the  most  wonderful 
night-oap,  with  a  tassel  at  the  top, 
stood  motionless  with  astonishment, 
grasping  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, and  in  the  other  an  old  scab- 
bard without  a  sword.  The  ser- 
rants,  too,  overcome  with  terror, 
did  not  stir  beyond  the  door;  and 
had  not  the  water  in  the  cistern 
failed  at  last,  I  know  not  how  long 
we  mi.^ht  all  have  remained  in  our 
respective  positions.  When  nothing 
came  of  all  my  tugs  at  the  rope  but 
a  few  slow,  heavy  drops,  I  let  go 
my  hold,  and  ^ped  out  to  Sir 
Thomas,  'He's  m  there;  I'm  sure 
of  it.  Butvou  may  open  the  door 
now :  I  don  t  think  he  can  hurt  you.' 
Tbey  did  open  the  door,  and  sure 
enough,  there  lay  a  half-drowned 
fustian-clothed  ruffian,  whose  bunch 
of  skeleton  keys,  and  other  bur- 
glarious implements,  sufficiently 
showed  what  ne  had  come  for.  He 
was  thrust  into  the  strong  room  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, which  was  not  for  some 
thne,  thanks  to  my  exertions  with 
the  rope. 

A  guard  was  placed  at  the  door, 
and  he  was  left  to  his  own  medita- 
tions till  he  could  be  conveyed  in 
the  morning  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, who  would  commit  him  to  the 
county  gaol.  I  was  taken  to  Lady 
Bullyoirs  own  bed,  where  all  my 
shyness  having  departed  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  I  answered 
all  her  questions,  returned  her  kisses, 
and  then  fell  into  a  dreamless 
slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  wake 
till  a  fate  hour  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  hero  of  the  shower-bath  had 
been  already  carried  off  to  prison 
when  I  at  length  awoke,  but  Lady 
Bnllyon  told  me  he  had  owned  to 
having  selected  that  place  of  con- 
cealment on  account  of  the  supersti- 


tioas  horror  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  servants,  as  was  well  known 
in  the  village.  He  had  been  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  some  time,  and 
had  made  himself  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  household  and 
the  interior  of  the  house,  that  while 
the  servants  were  at  supper,  and  ^ve 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  he  quietly 
walked  in  at  a  side  door,  and  went 
up  stairs  to  the  haunted  closet.  The 
arrival  of  so  unimportant  a  person  as 
myself,  and  the  fisust  of  my  occupying 
that  room,  had  not  reached  his  ears, 
else  he  might  probably  have  deferred 
theexecution  of  his  project  till  another 
night.  As  it  was,  he  felt  so  secure 
of  being  uninterrupted,  that  without 
even  locking  himself  in,  he  merely 
shut  the  door,  leaving  the  key  on 
the  outside,  and  being  tired,  and  the 
closet,  or  rather  bath,  bebg  very 
roomy,  he  sat  down  on  the  floor  to 
fill  up  the  time  by  tafa'ng  a  nap. 
Thus  he  never  heard  me  come  to 
bed,  nor  the  maid's  oonyersation, 
nor  indeed  anything,  till  down  came 
the  water  and  roused  him  with  a  ven- 
geance, only  to  deprive  him  of  breath 
and  consciousness  almost  immedi- 
ately after.  We  afterwards  heard 
that  he  was  fully  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  assizes,  where  he 
was  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  seven  years. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Bullyon 
overwhelmed  me  with  praises  and 
thanks.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
make  enough  of  me,  and  I  was  only 
afraid  their  gratitude  might  take 
the  form  of  inviting  me  to  stay 
longer.  But  I  showed  such  evident 
uneasiness  when  they  hinted  at  it, 
that  they  kindly  let  me  go  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  not,  however, 
without  many  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  many  wishes  that  they 
might  some  day  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  me  an  essential  service  in 
their  turn.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my 
dear  mother's  delight  at  hearing  of 
my  exploit.  '  Who  knows  what  may 
come  of  it?'  she  said;  and  some- 
thing substantial  did  come  of  it 
When  Sir  Thomas  died,  some  few 
years  afterwards,  his  will  was  found 
to  contain  a  bequest  to  me  of  300^. 
a  year,  'as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
the  important  service  she  rendered 
me,   and    of    admiration   for  her 
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coiinge  and  piwe&oe  of  mind.' 
Upon  this  3oof.  a  year  I  liye,.ie- 
tiied  and  happy.  I  was  too  shy 
to  marry,  or  even  ever  to  be  asked 
to  marry,  bat  I  am  not  the  leas 
content  on  that  aooonnt.     Often 


when  sitting  alone  witii  my  cats  and 
dogs  in  the  winter  eyenings,  and 
looking  Tonnd  on  my  many  comforts, 
my  memory  carries  me  back  to  the 
yariooB  accidents  and  the  happy  le- 
BoltB  of  My  First  Visit 


THE  PLATGEOUNDS  OP  EXJEOPB. 

[Recommended  to  the  Peruaal  of  Unpractised  Climhers.'] 


'TTTHAT  is  the  Mol^n?  you 

f  T    will  probably  ask. 

Baedeker,  the  best  tourists'  guide 
to  Switzerland  (who  leads  you  step 
by  step,  oyer  hill  and  dale,  by  paths 
which  he  has  explored  himself  and 
who  keeps  innkeepers  a  little  in 
check  by  the  mention  he  makes  of 
their  yarious  prices),  replies  in  these 
laconic  terms : — 

'The  Mol^Ron  (617a  feet),  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Jaman,  the  most 
adyanoed  summit  of  the  plateau, 
the  Rigi  of  western  Switserland,  an 
exceedingly  abrupt  cone  in  eyery 
direction,  recogmsable  in  all  the 
panoramas  of  this  region,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  pastures  and 
forests,  possesses  a  flora  of  peculiar 
richnesa  No  habitations  are  to  be 
found  on  this  eminence,  except  a 
few  wretched  hovels  a  league  from 
the  top.  Extenaiye  panorama.  The 
paths  are  impracticable  for  horses. 
At  Albeuve,  guides  may  bo  obtained 
at  moderate  charges/  A  more  re- 
cent edition  (the  sixth)  adds,  '  The 
ascent  is  usually  made  by  starting 
from  Bulle  (4  hours),  from  Grnyere 
(3  hours),  trom  Semsales  or  from 
Yaulruz  on  the  western  slope  (3  to 
3i  hours).  We  by  no  means  rO' 
commend  this  latter  path ;  because, 
at  the  outset,  you  pass  oyer  another 
steep  mountain,  which  you  haye  to 
redescend,  solely  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  Moleson.  Refreshments,  and 
four  (?)  beds,  at  the  chalet  Plan^, 
one  hour  from  the  summit/ 

I  had  already  seen  a  portion  of 
Switzerland.  From  Zurich  I  had 
crossed  the  Albis,  my  fj*8tand  facile 
acquaintance  with  mountains.  From 
Ziig  and  Arth  I  had  performed  the 
splendid  and  comfortable  ascent  of 


the  Rigi,  with  beaten  paths  from 
the  base  to  the  kulm,  lioearally  gar- 
nished with  ch&lets,  inns,  and  hotelfly 
ofifering  eyery  necessary  and  almost 
eyery  luxury.  I  had  gone  oyer  the 
Bmnig  (before  the  carriage  road 
was  open),  reached  the  pure  blue 
glacier  of  Rosenlaui,  and  yet  re- 
mained utterly  ignorant  of  the 
Mol^n.  As  some  excuse,  allow 
me  to  state  that  before  yentniing 
alone  into  Switzerland,  I  had  con- 
sulted simdry  special  itineraries, 
drawn  up  by  experienced  hands 
for  the  use  of  persons  wanting  to 
see  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
remarkable  objects  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time.  In  none  of 
these  was  the  Mol^n  eyen  men- 
tioned. 

But  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861, 
while  trayelling  by  rail  from  Berne 
to  Fribourg,  I  had  not  reached  the 
first  station  before  I  found  myself 
conyersing  with  a  Fribourg  notary. 
What  better  oompanion  can  you 
haye  than  a  notary,  to  giye  you  a 
complete  inyentory  of  all  and  eycfy- 
thing?  It  is  proyerbial  that,  in 
diligences,  people  make  acquaint- 
ance rapidly;  in  a  railway  carriage, 
the  same  thing  is  effected  still  mors 
speedily,  because  you  understand 
that  you  haye  not  a  minute  to  spare, 
if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  little 
local  information.  Our  conyersaiion, 
therefore,  for  me,  was  both  interest- 
ing and  interested. 

As  to  Fribourg  itself,  I  knew  yery 
well  what  I  wanted  to  see  there; 
so  I  inquired  for  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  hotel  the  most  adyan* 
tageous  in  all  respects.  But  I  in- 
sisted about  the  enyirons  worth 
yisiting. 
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'As  yon  are  going  toVevey/  he 
said,  '  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  you  should  omit  making  the 
ascent  of  our  beautiful  and  beloyed 
Fribourgian  mountain,  the  Bigi  of 
occidental  Switzerland/— yon  see  he 
talked  like  Baedeker's  book—'  and 
at  least  the  rival,  as  far  as  the  view 
is  concerned,  of  the  other  Bigi, 
which  is  so  much  cried  up.'  And 
then  he  enumerated,  with  the  com- 
placency of  a  person  thoroughly 
lull  of  his  subject,  the  long  list  of 
his  Moleson's  merits,  until  he 
brought  the  water  into  my  mouth. 
But  what  gave  me  one  of  those 
longings,  which  lay  hold  of  you  and 
pursue  you  wherever  you  go,  until 
they  are  fully  satisfied,  was  his  pe- 
roration overflowing  with  Swiss  sin- 
cerity. 

'  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that 
my  mountain  is  both  steep  and 
savage;  that  the  only  shelter  it 
affbiSs  are  dingy  chftlets ;  that  the 
entire  ascent  must  be  made  on  foot ; 
that  there  is  no  beaten  track  to  the 
top,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
reach,  and  may  even  offer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  danger,  unless  your 
head  is  steady  and  your  step  sure. 
But  you  will  be  abundantly  re- 
compensed at  the  summit,  espe- 
cially if  the  sun  allows  you  to^wit- 
ness  his  lev^;  besides  which  you 
will  gather  the  rarest  flowers— a 
pleasure  denied  by  the  Bigi's  sterile 
ridge,  in  spite  of  its  inferior  eleva- 
tion.' 

We  arrived  early  at  Fribourg, 
distant  only  an  hour  by  rail  from 
Berne.  We  reached  the  town  by 
tlie  grand  suspension-bridge,  from 
which  you  step  almost  immediately 
into  the  Ziihringen  hotel.  There  I 
took  leave  of  my  amiable  fellow- 
traveller.  He  told  me  his  name ; 
but  the  weakness  of  my  memory, 
not  the  ingratitude  of  my  heart,  has 
caused  me  to  forget  it  Immediately 
on  entering  the  house  I  begged  the 
landlord,  M.  Eussler,  to  find  me  up 
some  excursionists  bound  to  the 
famous  Fribourgian  hill,  whose 
strongly-marked  features  I  first 
caught  sight  of  from  the  Pont  de 
Gotteron,  a  structure  even  higher 
and  bolder  than  the  Grand  Bridge 
itself. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  mine 
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host  presented  me  to  M.  Maurou, 
one  of  the  Cantonal  Councillors  of 
State,  and  to  M.  Vogt,  organist  to 
the  cathedral.  The  former  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  scaling  the 
Mol^on  the  following  day;  the 
latter  was  going  to  perform,  that 
evening,  on  Aioys  Moser's  celebrated 
organ.  The  artist  was  worthy  of 
his  instrument;  he  moved  his 
audience  even  to  tears.  Nothing 
but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  pre- 
vented outbursts  of  applause. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  the 
morrow's  excursion  was  our  princi- 
pal topic  of  conversation ;  and  M. 
Mauron  told  me  that  he  would  pro- 
vide not  only  a  guide  but  a  whole 
heap  of  useful  articles— a  telescope, 
a  map — not  to  mention  provisions. 
The  prospect  was  all  the  more  de- 
lightful, that  Councillor  Mauron 
was  a  highly-educated  man,  with  a 
lively  imagination,  an  original  turn 
of  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  some  sixty 
years,  still  in  possession  of  excellent 
l^s.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  tutor  to 
Prince  Nicholas  Youssoupoff,  a  Bus- 
sian  grandee,  immensely  rich. 

We  separated  rather  late  in  the 
evening,  intending  to  meet  next 
morning,  the  30th  of  July,  at  half- 
past  seven;  to  breakfast  together, 
and  start,  at  nine,  for  the  little  town 
of  Bulle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mol^n. 
Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  I  slept  but  little  that  night. 
The  ascension  which  I  was  about  to 
make  had  taken  a  strange  hold  on 
my  fancy.  And  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  circumstance,  bdng 
now  no  longer  a  novice  to  the  im- 
pressions of  mountain  scenery. 

At  five  in  the  morning  I  was 
awake  and  stirring,  and  in  another 
hour  ready  to  depart  At  half-past 
seven,  as  no  M.  Mauron  appefured, 
I  resolved  to  go  and  meet  him,  to 
calm  my  impatience.  As  I  went  on 
and  on,  and  at  last  reached  his  resi- 
dence without  catching  sight  of  him, 
I  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions, 
which  very  soon  were  justified.  I 
found  him  in  bed,  with  his  head  tied 
up  in  a  bandage  stained  with  spots 
of  blood.  He  bad  met  with  an  un- 
lucky fall  overnight  He  was  in  a 
fever,  and  his  doctor  had  forbidden 
him  to  leave  the  house. 
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He  expressed  his  deep  and  sincere 
regret;  I  expressed  mine  with  no 
less  depth  and  sincerity,  and  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  quite  taken 
aback.  At  a  quarter  to  nine  I 
had  finished  my  sad  and  solitary 
breakfiftst;  mine  hoet  had  presented 
his  bill  'receiTed  with  thanks'  (the 
accustomed  formula  of  politeness 
here);  and  at  nine  I  mounted 
the  conveyance  for  Bulle,  determined 
to  Yenture  up  the  Mol^son  alone, 
if  needs  must,  although  a  little  agi- 
tated by  the  thought,  I  hardly  know 
why. 

The  road  is  interesting  all  the  way 
to  Bulla  From  time  to  time  the 
oye  plunges  into  the  valley,  through 
which  the  Sarine  flows  tranquilly 
enough  in  his  broad  stony  bed. 
About  half-way  they  point  out  to 
you  the  suspension-bridgeof  Posieux 
(one  of  the  countless  'DeviKs 
bridges '),  thrown  with  alpine  bold- 
ness over  a  black  and  frightful 
ravine;  but  ever  before  you,  awaiting 
your  attack,  stands  the  giant  moun- 
tain, with  his  long  and  narrow  ridge 
showing  itself  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly conspicuous.  At  noon,  under 
a  scorching  sun,  I  was  at  Bulle,  the 
depdt  of  the  well-known  Qruy^re 
cheeses,  which,  as  is  less  well  known, 
are  almost  all  made  at  Gessenay. 
I  went  to  the  inn  called  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  and,  feeling  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, threw  myself  on  a  bed 
without  undressing,  begging  them 
to  wake  me  at  three  o'clock,  or  ear- 
lier, if  any  pilgrims  to  the  Mol^son 
should  come. 

At  three  precisely  my  slumbers 
were  interrupted  by  good  news  in 
duplicate:  three  travellers  had  ar- 
rived, intending  to  start  for  the 
Mol^son  at  four,  and  had  ordered  a 
dinner,  which  dinner  was  served. 

1  jumped  off  the  bed,  and  hurried 
downstairs.  In  presence  of  the 
strangers,  already  at  table,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly solicited  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  sharing  their  repast 
end  their  excursion. 

My  frank  request,  expressed  in 
few  words,  was  immediately  granted 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 
They  were  a  ]^nchman  and  two 
gentlemen  of  Fribourg,  speaking 
our  language  (French)  perfectly.  I 
did  not  learn  thf»ir  names  and  quali- 


ties (nor  did  they  mine)  till  afler- 
wards;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  in  company  with  three  young 
and  generous  spirits. 

A  bottle  of  TTome,  coffee,  and 
kirsch  affixed  the  seal  to  our  en- 
gagement At  four  we  were  ready. 
As  we  were  to  return  to  dine  at  the 
hotel  next  day,  we  left  all  our  lug- 
gage there  which  we  did  not  abso- 
lutely want,  and  set  off  with  the 
brightest  of  possible  skies,  restored 
strength,  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

By  the  route  we  took,  we  had  four- 
and-a-half  hours'  uphill  walk  before 
reaching  the  top.  But  as  the  after- 
noon was  already  too  far  advanced 
to  complete  the  ascent  that  same 
day,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
make  a  halt,  at  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  distance,  in  a  chalet 
known  to  the  two  Fribonrgians,  who 
had  been  up  the  mountain  before; 
that  we  should  spend  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  night  there,  and  then 
eroceed  to  reach  the  sununit  a  little 
Bfore  sunrise — a  moment  which, 
amongst  the  hills,  often  brings  dis- 
appointment with  it,  like  many 
other  things  in  this  world.  Alas, 
that  it  should  be  so! 

Each  of  the  Swiss  excursionists 
carried  a  long  and  strong  alpenstock  ; 
my  French  companion  had  nothing 
but  a  switch ;  I  had  only  a  short 
and  light  walking-stick,  terminating, 
however,  in  an  iron  point  The  long 
and  heavy  alpenstocks  which  I  had 
seen  during  the  course  of  my  jour- 
ney often  appeared  a  useless  piece 
of  affectation,  in  the  hands  of  either 
sex,  on  level  ground,  and  I  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  them.  I  refused 
to  make  use  of  them  to  the  very  last, 
sticking  faithftdly  to  my  cherry-tree 
wand,  and  making  it  the  bearer  of 
the  local  brands  which  are  a  tesH' 
montum  presenticc  at  remarkable 
spots.  I  regretted  the  alpenstock 
only  onoe;  namely,  while  descend- 
ing the  Mol^son :  but  then,  indeed, 
I  did  regret  it 

We  arrived  at  the  lower  margin  of 
the  wooded  belt  which  surrounds 
the  hill.  A  stream  of  water,  clear 
and  peaceful  (the  latter  a  rate  quality 
with  streams  in  Switzerland),  was 
the  boundary  which  seiMrated  us 
from  the  forest  We  easily  crossed 
it  by  means  of  steppingHStones  which 
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reared  their  mossy  heads  above  the 
sorface  of  the  brook.  Deciduoas 
and  resinous  trees  sheltered  ns  from 
the  heat  of  tlie  sun^  which  had 
caused  us  no  little  inoonyenienoe. 
The  ascent  was  already  begun. 

After  walking  for  nearly  an  hour, 
sometimes  in  the  chequered  shade, 
but  more  frequently  across  rich  pas- 
tures, where  the  narrow  and  not  al- 
ways yisible  path  scarcely  served  to 
guide  us  on  the  way,  we  reached 
without  difficulty  (the  slope  having 
hitherto  been  gentle)  a  vast  extent 
of  buildings,  screened  by  a  semi- 
transparentgirdleof  treesand  hedges. 
It  was  La  Fart-Dieu,  a  religious 
house  founded  in  1307,  and  sup- 
pressed in  1847.  To  the  convent 
(to  which  I  paid  little  attention,  by 
reason  of  its  nude  and  insignificant 
architecture)  is  annexed  a  farm, 
which  scarcely  interested  me  more; 
because,  in  this  grand  solitude,  it 
was  inhabited — nay,  all  alive  with 
cackling  poultry  and  sturdy  children 
dirty  and  wild  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent—and miserably  kept. 

We  did  not  remain  at  La  Fart- 
Dieu  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  started 
again,  but  this  time  more  slowly  and 
with  greater  fatigue.  The  ascent 
became  more  and  more  steep,  more 
and  more  difficult.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  cross  soft  and  spongy  bogs, 
hidden  beneath  rank  herlx^e,  and 
made  just  passable  by  round  stumps 
of  fir  wood  placed  close  to  each 
other,  and  forming,  after  all,  only  a 
very  unstable  and  wearying  cause- 
way. 

We  were  in  the  region  of  pines. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  whispered 
amongst  the  branches;  not  a  bird 
twittered  or  fluttered  beneath  the 
foliage ;  [there  are  no  birds  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  it  is  one  harmony  the  less 
in  the  grand  concert  of  nature ;]  only, 
from  distance  to  distance  was  heard 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell  hanging  at 
the  neck  of  a  goat  or  cow,  themselves 
invisible,  and  the  continuous  mur- 
mur of  the  waters  running  along 
their  pebbly  channel.  It  was  im- 
posing, but  melancholy.  We  were 
the  only  creatures  on  this  desert 
path,  which  we  followed  as  it  led  us 
ever  higher  and  higher. 

At  last,  after  stopping  more  than 


once  to  rest,  we  reached  an  extent  of 
table-land  whose  surface  was  unlevel 
and  strewn  with  boulders,  and  on 
which  we  caught  sight  of  a  low,  long 
chalet,  supremely  black,  which  M. 
Joanne  (who  doubtless  has  never 
seen  it)  presumes  to  call,  in  his 
'  Guide,'  a  sort  of  inn.  It  was  our 
only  refuge  for  the  night.  We  had 
Hobson's  choice ;  that,  or  the  naked 
wilderness. 

It  was  half-past  seven.  The  sun, 
who  still  shone  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
was  about  to  disappear  beneath  the 
horizon.  While  my  companions 
proceeded  to  the  hovel,  summoning 
a  remnant  of  strength,  I  scaled  an 
eminence  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  fiery  orb  sinking,  in  floods  of 
light,  behind  the  long  dark-blue 
wall  of  the  Jura.  I  then  directed 
my  steps  to  the  cbfilet,  having  before 
me  the  brown  and  arid  peak  of  the 
mountain,  which  overhung  our 
present  station  at  an  elevation  of  five 
or  six  hundred  yards.  This  final 
stage  of  the  ascent  would  take  at 
least  an  hour  to  accomplish,  espe- 
cially as  we  were  to  perform  it  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  scheme 
seemed  venturesome,  if  not  perilous, 
and,  I  confess,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

At  this  moment  all  the  cattle 
were  returning  home  to  the  chalet. 
They  were  a  numerous  herd  of  cows, 
goats,  and  swine,  each  with  a  little 
bell  fastened  to  its  neck.  The  tink- 
ling of  this  multitude  of  bells,  soft 
in  sound  and  diverse  in  tone,  made 
a  singularly  harmonious  accompani- 
ment to  the  shadow  and  silence  of 
the  mountain. 

I  found  my  companions  in  a  vast 
and  murky  shed,  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  our  board  and  lodging  with 
three  or  four  tali  mountaineers,  as 
black  as  soot,  who  were  keeping  up 
the  fire,  without  any  chimney,  be- 
neath an  enormous  caldron,  in  the 
midst  of  pungent  smoke,  which 
could  only  escape  by  the  chinks  in 
the  roof.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
noticed,  in  this  darksome  den,  rows 
of  large  wooden  bowls  full  of  milk 
and^cream  of  immaculate  whiteness. 
The  contrast  was  particularly 
stiiktDg. 

One  of  the  black  goblins  who 
haunted  the  place,  and  who  spoke 
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nothing  but  harsh  Oerman  gibber- 
ish, Bhowed  us  up  a  rough,  mil  Mike, 
ladder-staircase,  into  a  chamber 
whose  whole  furniture  consisted  of 
two  narrow  rickety  beds,  two 
benches  and  one  table,  on  which  he 
placed  a  smokynsmelling  lamp,  a 
black  compact  and  heavy  loaf,  some 
little  bowls  full  of  milk,  and  wooden 
spoons  of  the  most  primitive  pattern. 
The  milk  was  sweet  and  good,  ex- 
cellent, delicious;  but  thebiead ! 

Such  is  the  cowhouse  and  piggery 
combined  which  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  une  espece  <i\niherg€, 
and  which  is  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  Plianney,  or  Plan6. 
It  was  lucky  for  us  that  we  had 
brought  a  small  reserve  of  provi- 
sions with  us. 

Alx)ut  half-past  nine  we  thought 
of  going  to  bed;  but  not  being  able 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  share  one  of 
tha  luxurious  couches  before  me,  1 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  of  our 
savage  hosts  whether  they  could  not 
put  me  into  some  out-of-tlie-way 
comer,  garnished  with  a  bundle  of 
straw  and  a  truss  of  hay.  They  con- 
ducted me,  without  any  light,  into  a 
little  attic  full  of  aromatic  hay,  and 
with  no  other  opening  besides  the 
door  and  a  wicket  closed  by  a  solid 
wooden  shutter.  My  bed  was  soon 
made,  and  I  was  stretched  upon  it, 
undressing  no  further  than  my  shoes 
and  gaiters.  In  a  few  minutes  I  fell 
asleep,  lulled  by  the  talk  of  my 
travelling  companions,  from  whom 
I  was  separated  only  by  a  thin  par- 
tition, which  allowed  the  light  to 
glimmer  through  it  from  the  shrink- 
ing  of  tlie  wood.  Weariness  had 
overpowered  me. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  soon  awake 
again,  streaming  with  perspiration, 
in  a  high  fever,  and  with  a  splitting 
hciulache.  I  was  instantly  aware 
that  the  strong  and  penetrating 
odour  of  the  mountain  hay  had 
induced  the  first  symptoms  of  suflPo- 
cation.  Consequently,  jumping  up, 
I  forced  open  the  wicket  to  let  m 
fresh  air. 

Breathing,  bareheaded,  the  cool 
breeze  of  night,  with  half  my  person 
thrust  outside,  I  tried  to  look  l)efore 
and  below  ma  In  all  directions, 
impenetrable  darkness.  But  on  the 
horizon,   towards    the   north-east. 


bxoad  sheet-lightning,  nnaoootnpa- 
nied  by  sound,  shed  a  feeble  gleam 
over  huge  masses  of  cloud.  Over- 
head, in  the  north,  shone  the  Great 
Bear  constellation,  brighter  thanever 
in  its  twinklings,  and  stQl  sur- 
mounted by  the  long-tailed  oomet 
which,  already  pale  and  small,  was 
plunging  almost  perpendiculariy 
mto  the  abysses  of  the  firmament 

This  spectacle,  beheld  from  sach 
a  spot  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  not  fail  to  produce 
its  soothing  effects.  Feeling  calmed 
and  refreshed,  I  was  preparing  to 
lie  down  again  (but  with  the  window 
open),  when  the  ch&lefs  wooden 
clock,  with  discordant  creakings, 
struck  one  in  the  morning.  Sundry 
lowings  and  bleatings  beneath  me 
responded  to  the  sound,  and  I  gave 
up  all  notion  of  going  to  sleep  again, 
remembering  that,  at  half-past  two, 
we  were  to  b^gin  our  climb  to  the 
mountain-top. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  our  imminent  and  adven- 
turous expedition,  when  I  heaid  my 
companions  getting  out  of  bed.  A 
few  taps  [on  the  partition  informed 
them  that  I  should  soon  be  with 
them.  At  a  quarter  to  two  I  was 
in  their  chamber.  The  smoky- 
smelling  lamp  had  been  relighted, 
and  they  were  making  some  coffee 
with  the  aid  of  a  spirit-lamp.  At 
half-past  two  our  coffee  was  drunk, 
our  hotel  bill  paid  (the  charges  were 
by  no  means  so  modest  as  the  ac- 
commodation), and  the  door  of  the 
ch&let  closed  upon  us. 

To  gain  the  first  slopes  of  the 
peak,  we  had  only  a  few  hundred 
steps  to  set— but,  gracious  heavens, 
what  a  path!  Fancy  a  black,  boggy 
soil,  so  trodden  by  cattle  that  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  putting  your 
feet  into  holes,  which  frequently 
were  the  cause  of  stumbling.  It  is 
true  the  night  was  very  dark ;  but 
this  state  of  things  suited  me  all  the 
less  that  one  of  my  feet  had  reoeived 
a  slight  hurt,  my  shoe  having  grazed 
the  skin  a  little  above  the  heel. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  critical 
moment  soon  arrived  when  the 
brunt  of  the  ascent  was  to  be 
grappled  with.  Our  arrangements 
were  speedily  made.  The  two  Fri- 
bourgiana,  armed  with  their  alpen- 
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Biocks,  formed  the  yan  and  led  the 
way.  The  two  Frenchmen,  with 
their  small  walking-sticks,  were  in 
the  rear.  We  marched  in  Indian 
file,  slowly  and  prudently,  following 
exactly  each  other's  footsteps. 

Moreover,  the  slope  was  abrupt 
and  steep,  and  the  rock— a  loo£e 
sort  of  pudding-stone—anything  but 
solid  under  our  feet.  At  a  certain 
elevation,  on  suddenly  hearing  somo 
stones  rolling  down  behind  me,  I 
instinctively  stretched  out  my  hands, 
clinging  firmly  to  the  rocks,  and 
even  to  the  ground.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  looked  back;  and,  at 
the  sight  of  that  dark  chaos  of 
shadows— at  the  sound  of  the  pbbles 
leaping  down-hill,  I  halted  invo- 
luntarily. A  bar  of  iron  compressed 
my  chest,  and  a  cold  sweat  burst 
out  upon  my  forehead.  This  pain- 
ful emotion  soon  passed  away,  and 
I  speedily  rejoined  my  friends,  who 
continued  their  march  before  me, 
silently  and  slowly.  You  see  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  boast,  and  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  confessing  those 
few  moments  of  weakness,  to  which 
the  most  resolute  nature  might  tem- 
porarily yield. 

After  some  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  up-hill  toil,  we  rested  our- 
selves for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
first  perceived,  in  tiie  S.  S.  E.,  the 
thin^sharp  edge  of  the  waning  moon, 
scarcely  illuming  the  sky  with  a 
pale  and  doubtfal  glimmer.  At  the 
same  time  the  darkness  of  the  night 
appeared  to  diminish  just  the  least 
in  the  world. 

We  did  not  reach  the  much- 
wished-for  summit  until  very  nearly 
four  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was 
but  slightly  paling  in  the  east;  it 
would  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  sun  could  rise ;  and  night 
still  veiled  the  landscape,  although 
with  a  more  transparent  shada  We 
were  all  excessively  fatigaed,  and, 
moreover,  very  cold.  So  we  drew 
upon  the  flask  of  one  of  our  party 
for  a  glass  of  kirschwasser  all  round. 
It  was  our  first  libation  to  the 
Genius  of  the  Mountain. 

At  that  moment— a  few  paces 
from  us,  and  on  the  slope  opposite 
to  that  which  we  had  just  climbed 
with  so  much  labour— there  ap- 
pered   successively,  like   shadows 


rising  from  the  earth,  nine  or  ten 
persons,  amongst  whom  we  could 
dlBtinguish  several  females,  whose 
presence,  nevertheless,  had  not  re- 
vealed itself  by  any  sound  of  voice 
or  step.  We  soon  learned  that  we  had 
&llen  in  with  a  couple  of  Yaudoise 
and  Yalaisian  &milies,  who  had 
started  at  one  in  the  morning  from 
Albeuve.  The  ascent  on  that  side 
is  shorter  than  by  the  path  which 
we  had  taken,  but  steeper  and 
rougher  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  thereby  impracticable  for  horses 
and  mules;  whereas,  from  Biille, 
they  can  at  least  got  as  far  as  Plane. 
And  yet,  here  were  three  ladies,  two 
of  them  mere  girls,  amongst  the  un- 
expected arrivals!  But  these  wo- 
men had  the  constitutions  of  moun- 
taineers and  the  legs  of  chamois 
(I  had  nearly  written '  gazelles,'  for 
poetry's  sake>. 

We  were  snivering,  in  spite  of  our 
drink  of  kirsch,  and  were  drumming 
on  the  ground  with  our  feet  to 
warm  them  a  little,  while  waiting 
for  the  sun's  more-than-ever-desired 
appearance,  when  we  heard  the 
short  snapping  noise  of  twigs  being 
broken  close  to  us.  Our  Yaudois 
and  Yalaisans,  knowing  what  they 
were  about,  and  loving  their  ease, 
had  provided  themselves  with  a 
stock  of  wood.  Soon  there  crackled 
and  blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  whose 
warmth  we  were  allowed  to  share 
without  ceremony.  And  there  passed 
kindly  and  interesting  words  on  that 
bare  observatory,  six  thousand  feet 
high,  .where  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  unknown  had  assembled 
us,  strangers  to  each  other,  together. 

Meanwhile  day  was  dawning. 
The  distant  outline  of  the  horizon 
showed  itself  more  and  more  sharply 
defined ;  the  moon  faded  like  a  mere 
remnant  of  mist  about  to  ^melt  in 
the  azure  firmament;  while  the 
deep,  deep  plain,  and  valleys  and 
gorges  deeper  still,  gently  shook  off 
titieir  shroud  of  darkness. 

Suddenly  an  exclamation  burst 
from  several  mouths  at*  once.  It 
was  a  salutation  addressed  to  the 
great  luminary  who,  rising  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  was  gloriously 
lighting  up  the  whole  expanse  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  ray  was  shot 
from  the  east;  and  this  first  fiery 
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dart  hit  at  ooe  'stroke  the  heads  of 
Alonto  Rosa^  Mount  Cervin,  and 
Mont  Blanc— tlie  three  great  giants 
of  the  Valais  and  Savoy,  ahnoet 
standing  in  a  line,  and  of  almost 
equal  elevation—- whose  very  waist 
we  should  not  have  reached  on  the 
top  of  our  pigmy  Mol^son.  Never- 
theless, I  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease, 
being  loth  perched  on  too  lofty  a  pin- 
nacle, and  having  too  little  standing- 
room  on  the  narrow  ridge,  which 
hoisted  you,  almost  astride,  Itetween 
the  two  abyeifes  of  its  opposite 
slopes,  of  which  we  had  just  scaled 
one,  and  were  soon  to  descend  the 
other. 

It  was  a  young  Valaisanne,  with 
a  countenance  intelligent  rather 
than  pretty,  who,  with  a  smile  upon 
her  lips,  told  me  the  names  of  the 
thrto  cx)lo8si.  And  she  proceeded 
to  toll  mo  plenty  of  others,  her  do- 
light  and  cDJoyment  still  increasing, 
in  proportion  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  brought  out  every  detail  of  the 
imnienso  panorama.  She  addressed 
her  fresh  and  merry  laugh  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  con)pa.s8 ;  exactly  as 
the  morning  lark,  excited  with  air 
and  lil)erty,  scatters  his  aerial  notes 
to  the  clouds. 

*  Look  there.  Monsieur,'  she  said, 
stretching  her  child-like  finger  into 
space.  •  There,  in  front  of  the  Dia- 
blurets,  is  the  Dent*  de  Morcles,  the 
Dent  de  Corgeon,  the  Dent  Blanche, 
the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dent  de 
Chaman,  the  Dent  d'Oche.' 

I  expressed  my  astonishment  at 
her  topographical  knowledge  and  at 
her  remembrance  of  all  those  names. 

'  Don't  be  surprised  at  that.  Mon- 
sieur. I  have  learnt  it  all  from  your 
Joanne;  and,  as  you  say,  I  have  a 
good  memory.  But  that's  not  all. 
There,  again,  is  the  Dent  de  Lys, 
the  Dent  de  Yaulion,  the  Dent  de 
Broc— ' 

My  eye,  dazzled,  fascinated,  fol- 
lowed her  finger ;  and  I  saw,  in  my 
troubled,  tired  imagination,  mon- 
strous tusks,  formidable  incisors, 
enormous  grinders,  pointed  fangs, 
starting  in  all  directions  from  gi- 
gantic jaws  of  granite.  The  blood 
was  rushing  to  my  head;  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  equilibrium.    I 

•  Slmrp,  jagged,  time-worn  peaks  ane 
often  styled  cUnts,  or  teeth,  in  Switxeriand. 


made  an  effort  to  resiflt  the  weak- 
ness ;  I  tried  to  answer,  to  oontxxioe 
the  conversation,  to  show  how 
amiable  and  clever  I  was — and  not 
a  word  would  come  to  my  lips  (I 
recall  it  with  shame  for  French  in- 
telligence), but  this  coarse  plea- 
sant^ which,  nevertheless,  was  the 
melancholy  tzxith. 

*  Much  obliged  to  yon  for  all  your 
Dents,  Mademoiselle.  My  teeth  are 
already  set  on  edge  by  them — quite 
enough  for  onoe,  I  can  assure  yoa !' 

The  merry  maiden  laughed  in  my 
face,  notwithstanding  my  evident 
discomfort.  And  she  utterly  upset 
me,  by  running  with  her  brother  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  where 
they  carelessly  gathered  dead  grass 
and  sticks,  to  keep  the  fire  tram 
going  out 

You  know  the  effect  produced  an 
nervous  persons  by  the  sight  of  any 
one  leaning  too  far  out  of  an  upper 
window,  or  walking  on  the  edge  of 
a  lofty  wall.  You  tremble  for  their 
safety ;  you  beg  them  to  haveacare ; 
you  shrink  back  yourself,  as  if  it 
were  you  that  was  in  danger.  The 
sensation  is  excessively  painful. 

I  was  suffering  from  this  feeling 
to  a  terrible  degree.  I  called  for 
help,  and  pointed  with  horror  to 
the  two  yotmg  people  who  were 
di8pK)rting  on  Sie  brink  of  the  de- 
clivity. The  fiither  and  mother  in- 
terfered, and  called  their  children 
away  from  the  dangerous  spot,  per- 
haps more  out  of  compassion  for  me 
than  through  any  apprehension  in 
regwrd  to  them. 

'  Monsieur  has  reason  for  his 
alarm,'  said  one  of  their  party  who 
was  close  to  me.  'At  this  very 
place,  where  we  now  are  standing, 
a  frightful  accident  occurred  only 
two  years  ago.  A  young  gurl  from 
Bulle  was  gathering  flowers,  only  a 
few  paces  away  from  her  fi&milyand 
friends.  They  saw  her  lean  for- 
ward^ and  fall  on  her  hands.  They 
heard  her  laugh  as  she  tried  to 
creep  back  again.  But  she  could 
not  get  back.  She  slipped,  and 
slipped,  still  sliding  downwards. 
Then  her  onward  movement  in- 
creased in  rai)idity.  She  called  for 
help;  her  shrieks  became  desperata 
She  rolled  over  and  over.  She 
bounded  like  a  stone  hurled  &om 
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the  [summit.  They  heard  noihiog 
more ;  she  was  a  silent  corpse,  bnt 
still  dashed  along  with  accelerated 
velocity,  until  stopped  at  last,  a 
broken  and  shapeless  mass.  What 
a  scene!  What  outbursts  of  grief  I 
What  despair  1  The  flowers  she 
had  gathered,  still  clenched  in  her 
hand,  were  shared  amongst  her 
playfellows  as  memorials  of  her 
fate.' 

My  juvenile  companions  laughed 
no  longer,  but  instinctively  nestled 
close  to  their  parents.  As  for  mo,  I 
felt  worse  than  ever.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  veil  between  my  eyes  and 
every  visible  object;  the  air  ap- 
peared to  boil,  as  in  a  mirage.  The 
tragical  story  I  had  just  heard  rang 
in  my  ears  like  a  faneral  bell.  I 
fancied  that  some  one  was  uttering 
cries  of  distress.  And  then,  do  all  I 
could,  my  eyes  vjould  look  down  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  involun- 
tarily drawn  by  the  Chateau  do 
Gruyere,  perched  on  its  hillock  six 
thousand  feet  beneath  us.  This 
deep,  immense,  fearful  void  at^ 
tracted  me  painfully,  invincibly. 
At  that  moment  I  experienced  the 
strongest  and  strangest  sensation 
which  can  possibly  seize  hold  of  the 
human  organism.  I  felt  what  I 
never  knew  before,  and  hope  never 
to  know  again.  My  head  was  turn- 
ing with  the  giddy  height  It  was 
dizziness,  vertigo,  unmistakeable, 
complete,  the  result  of  fatigue  and 
feverish  watchings,  acting  on  a 
frame  rendered  more  impressionable 
by  the  excitement  of  travel. 

To  break  the  spell,  I  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  to  conceal 
my  deplorable  condition.  I  did  not 
wanf  my  fellow-travellers  to  notice 
my  infirmity,  and  that  I  was  almost 
funting.  Nay,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  assume  a  most 
ungraceful  position,  laying  myself 
on  the  flat  of  my  stomach,  which  I 
felt  was  the  speediest  way  of  ral- 
lying. 

Nevertheless,  I  condescended  to 
practise  a  bit  of  hypocritical  co- 
quetry. I  made  believe  to  have 
found  some  curious  object,  and  to 
be  examining  it  closely.  And  as 
my  head  grew  gradually  calmer,  I 
did,  in  fact,  find  something,  without 
having  sought  it,  without  having 


even  suspected  its  presence.  I  had 
before  my  astonished  eyes  a  thick 
tuft  of  the  little  gentian,  bearing 
flowers  of  the  brightest  blue,  and, 
to  the  ri^ht  and  the  left,  within  my 
reach,  tmy  plants  of  myosotis  in 
full  bloom.  I  gathered  with  delight 
a  few  specimens  of  each,  displayed 
them  with  ostentatious  affectation, 
and  stored  them  carefully  between 
the  pges  of  my  guide  book. 

These  floral  gems  naturally  re- 
called the  thought  of  the  young 
Bulloise'sdreadful  end.  But  strength 
of  mind  had  returned  with  repose 
of  body  and  calmness  of  thought. 
I  rose  with  a  renewed  stock  of  re  so- 
lution and  philosophy.  I  believo 
my  companions  became  aware  of 
what  a  pitiable  condition  I  had  been 
in.  Indeed,  I  confessed  it,  frankly 
and  humbly.  They  addressed  me 
with  evident  sympathy.  One  of 
them,  holding  a  pint  of  champagne 
in  his  hand,  conually  invited  me  to 
take  my  share.  The  bottle  was 
speedily  uncapped,  and  our  leather 
goblets  filled  and  emptied  twice  to 
the  prosperity  of  Switzerland  and 
France.  Unluckily,  one  of  my  com- 
rades took  it  into  his  head  to  set  the 
bottle,  bottom  upwards,  at  the  edge 
of  the  grassy  slope,  and  let  it  go. 
At  first  it  glided,  then  rolled,  then 
bounds,  and  at  last  was  smashed 
to  atoms  against  the  first  rock  it 
met  with,  which  wajs  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  its  point  of  depar- 
ture. As  you  may  imagine,  every 
eye  followed  it  until  the  final  car- 
tastrophe,  and  the  fieite  of  the  maid 
of  Bulle  was  M;ain  brought  to  mind. 
With  that,  and  the  vertiginous  fias- 
cination  exercised  upon  me  by  the 
Chateau  de  Gruy^re,  I  was  once 
more  obliged,  resist  it  how  I  might, 
to  resume  a  ridiculous  horizontal 
position. 

They  tried  to  divert  my  attention 
by  pointing  out,  at  a  distance,  the 
white,  but  no  longer  the  virgin, 
Jungfrau  —  the  lakes  of  Morat, 
Geneva,  Bienne,  and  NeufchAtel. 
But  the  sun,  rising  higher  and 
higher  above  the  horizon,  made 
mountain,  lake,  and  glacier  quiver 
and  tremble  in  a  haze  of  light.  It 
overcame  me  with  a  sickening  feel- 
ing. They  were  obliged  to  let  me 
remain  quiet  for  a  while. 
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But  (he  time  fjr  our  departure 
was  come.  It  was  then  half-past 
five  in  the  morning.  The  descent 
would  take  us  three  hours  to  per- 
form ;  we  had  to  yisit  the  GhAteau 
de  Gruycre,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Tine ;  and  also  to  reach  Bulie  not 
too  late  for  my  friends  to  return  to 
FrilK>urg,  and  myself  to  sleep  at 
Vevey.  Our  Vaudois  and  ValaiFans 
had  already  bidden  us  adieu.  They 
disappeared  out  of  sight  down  the 
rupgod  path  which  led  us  hither, 
while  we  in  turn  had  to  descend  the 
slippery  slope  which  they  had 
mounted. 

So  1  stirred  up  my  courage  with 
heart  and  soul,  and  Tigorously 
shook  myself,  both  morally  and 
physically.  The  Fribourgians,  armed 
with  their  alpenstocks,  boldly  de- 
Bceiideii  the  grassy  declivity,  while 
wo  Freiicliuien,  with  only  our  walk- 
ing-sticks, followed  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  hoping  to  meet  with  a 
goatler  incline.  But  to  go  on  in 
that  way  long  was  impossible.  We 
were  obh'geJ  at  last  to  venture  and 
olwy  the  invitations  of  our  friends 
Iwlow,  however  slowly  and  pain- 
fully at  first.  I  tried  going  back- 
wards, throwing  my  whole  weight 
upon  my  stick ;  then  I  let  myself 
slide  a  littlo,  holding  on  fast  with 
both  my  hands.  Practice,  they  say, 
makes  jxrfeot ;  if  not  perfect,  I  was 
at  least  improved.  \Vhen  once  the 
8teoi)ost  |)art  of  the  slope  was 
pcs.sod,  I  was  no  longer  the  hind- 
most of  the  party.  About  eight 
wo  entered  a  narrow  gorge,  full  of 
shadow,  foliogo,  and  waterfalls. 
Then,  crossing  a  meadow  bounded 
by  a  brook,  we  got  safely  to  Albeuve 
at  last. 

Although  excessively  fatigued,  I 
^voulil  accompany  my  friends  to 
Gruyoro.  IMelancholy,  little,  de- 
crepit, deserted  town ;  ancient  castle 
flanked  with  towers  and  ramparts. 
As  usual,  they  j)roferred  showing 
us  abominable  remnants  of  the  past, 
dungeons  and  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, to  allowing  us  to  linger 
amongst  its  tapestry  and  furniture, 
which  are  at  legist  harmless  vestiges 
of  (he  olden  time.    Ihe  whole  is 


now  the  property  of  a  Geneva  watch- 
noaker.  Such  are  the  lessons  which 
history  teaches  to  the  great  ones  of 
the  Iand« 

Not  having  absolutely  the  strength 
to  go  and  see  the  Tine  disappear  in 
the  earth,  I  went  into  the  Hotel  de 
i'Ange,  there  to  await  my  friends* 
return.  The  first  thing  I  saw  in  it 
was  a  comfortable  sofa, and  the  first 
thing  1  did  was  to  lay  myself  upoii 
that  sofii  and  fall  asleep  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  And  then  I  made  a 
capital  break&st 

About  noon,  the  visitors  of  the 
Tine's  descent  undeiground  re- 
turned to  fetch  me  in  a  carriage. 
I  paid  my  bill,  which  contained  a 
curious  item :  '  For  having  reposed 
on  the  sofa,  one  franc'  I  regretted 
not  having  slept  on  a  chair,  being 
curious  to  know  how  much  they 
would  have  charged  for  that  less 
pretentious  place  of  rest 

At  three  we  reached  Bulle,  twenty- 
three  hours  after  leaving  it  The 
same  idea  struck  us  all  simulta- 
neously; namely,  that  the  best  of 
all  things  would  be  a  bath.  In 
truth,  we  had  fairly  earned  it 

At  four,  we  took  our  hist  repast 
together;  and  before  rising  from 
table  and  separating,  we  exchanged 
cards.  Then  only  I  knew  that  I 
had  ascended  the  Moleaon  in  com- 
pany with  MM.  V.  de  Mutach  (of 
Ilolligen),  Charles  de  ChoUet  (of 
Fribourg),  and  B.  Dupuy,  engineer, 
of  Lyons ;  while  they  were  informed 
that  they  had  vouchsafed  that 
honour  to  an  advocate,  once  mayor 
of  the  town  of  Calais,  for  which 
great  kindness  I  thank  them  afresh. 

Subsequently,  passing  over  the 
Col  de  Balme,  I  visited  the  vall^  of 
Chamounix.  Shall  I  ever  write  a 
description  of  this  latter  portion  of 
my  tour?  I  think  not.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  so  often  treated,  that 
one  is  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted. The  Mol6son,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  the  advantage  of  having 
been  neglected  by  the  i)ens  of  tra- 
Tellers.  I  therefore  determined  to 
give  the  best  account  I  could  at 
least  of  'the  liigi  of  Western  Swit- 
zerland.' 

Ervfst  LE  B£AU. 
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commonest  matters  coniiected  with 
tho  theatre. 

The  prospectus  which  he  issued 
declared  that  the  Eojal  Italian 
Opera  was  commenced  with  a  view 
to  'the  effective  representation  of 
operas  by  the-jnost  eminent  com- 
posers, without  distinction  of  coun- 
try.' There  was  a  certain  anomaly 
involved  in  the  title  of  the  lloyal 
Italian  Opera— but  the  works  were 
sung  in  Italian,  so  it  passed  unques- 
tioned. 

Everything  was  done  on  a  scale 
of  almost  unparalleled  splendour, 
and  truly  reckless  prodigality.  The 
young  manager  spared  no  expense 
in  the  plans  which  he  laid  out  for 
the  production  of  the  various  operas 
— scenery,  orchestra,  decorations,  all 
were  magnificent.  MM.  Grieve  and 
Telbinwere  the  scene-painters.  The 
celebrated  chef  d'orchestre,  Signor 
Costa,  and  his  accomplished  artists, 
were  retained,  strengthened  by  tbo 
assistance  of  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant musicians  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Godfrey's  mihtary 
band  was  also  engaged.  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon  was  leader  of  the  ballet. 
Every  department  was  well  filled. 
To  nearly  every  singer  in  Europe 
Mr.  Delafield  offered  engagements. 
The  vocalists  who  accepted  his  pro- 

Cils  were  Mesdames  Persiani,  Al- 
i.  Castellan,  Grisi,  and  Viardot  ; 
Signori  Mario,  Tamburini,  Ronconi. 
The  chief  dancers  were  Mademoiselle 
Fabbri  and  Lucille  Grahn. 

The  general  management  of  tho 
business  i^airs  of  the  theatre  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gye; 
and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands;  for  this  gentleman 
had  had  great  experience,  and  he 
was  well  adapted,  oy  his  practical 
knowledge,  urbane  and  courteous 
manners,  and  unfailing  detcrraina- 
tioutt*  preserve  (liKciplino,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  an  establishment  like 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  DELAFIELD— HIS  MAD  SPECTLATION — 
SrAGNlFICKNT  FLANS  AND  PROJECTS— 
JIR.  FREDERICK  OYB — MISTAKES  AND 
MISCHANCES — PAULINE  GARCIA — RECK- 
LK3S  EXPENSES — MR.  81318  REEVES  — 
•  LE  PROPHETS  '— RFTCRN  OF  MADAME 
80NTAQ — A  MANAGER  IN  DE8PAIU— 
WRECK  AND  RON— ENDEAVOURS  MADE 
TO  UNITE  THE  RIVAL  OPERATIC  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS—AN OPERATIC  REPTBLIO — 
SIGNOR  TAMBERUK — A  MANAGERS  DIF- 
¥ ICULTIE8  —  •  LA  TEMPESTA  '  —  REA P- 
PEARANCE  OP  MADAME  PAffTA  —  THE 
YEAR  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  — 
FVRTHEll  UNCERTAINTIES  AND  DIFFI- 
CULTIES—THE  •  WAGNER  QUARREL  ' — 
FLIGHT  OF  A  PRIMA  DONNA — A  DIREC- 
TOR IN  AN  UNPLEASANT  POSITION  — 
U)BD  WARD— CLOSE  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S 
TUIiATRE— A  FORLORN  OPERA-HOUSE — 
3TADAME  B0810 — THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 
— COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE  BURNT 
DOWN— LORD  ward's  PROJECTS — HER 
majesty's  THEATRE  OPEN  ONCE  BIORB — 
MADEMOISELLE  PICCOLOBIINI  —  WHIMS 
AND  FANCIES  OF  A  FAMOUS  TENOR— 
•CHEAP  NIGHTS'  AT  HER  MAJESTY'S— 
A  NEW  THEATRE — A  NEW  QUEEN  OP 
SONG— MR.  LUMLEY  OBLIGED  TO  GIVE  UP 
l\)S-SESSION  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE 
— DEATH  OF  MADAME  B06I0— ITALIAN 
OPEKA  ATDRURT  LANE — HER  MAJEOTY'S 
THKATUE  REOPENED  WITH  Sl'LENDOUR 
— MR.  BENEDICT — SIGNOR  ARDITI — THE 
FLORAL  HALL— REMARKABLE  PERFORM- 
ANCES —  MR.  MAPLESON  —  *  PAl  ST  '  — 
ANOTHER  INUTILE  ATTEMPT  MADE  TO 
UNITE  THE  RIVAL  OPERA-HOUSES. 

IN  1848  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Delafield,  a 
young  man  who  had  recently  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  come  into 
possession  of  a  fortune  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He 
was,  it  unfortunately  happened, 
totally  ignorant  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  practical  details  of  the 
minngement  of  an  operatic  estab- 
blisluueiit,  and  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  others  for  advice  in  the 
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the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  Mr.  Pon- 
teau  was  his  sabordinate,  lookiDg  to 
matters  in  front  of  the  housa  The 
sta^e-manager  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Harris. 

One  of  the  primary  mistakes  was 
the  overwhelming  expense  entered 
into.  With  the  hope  of  retrenching, 
the  Director  was  induced  to  commit 
another  well-nigh  fatal  error— to 
dismiss  a  large  number  of  servants 
and  stage  supernumeraries — thus 
materially  injuring  the  beauty  of 
tlie  groupings  in  some  of  the  operas 
where  numbers  were  indispensable 
for  effect,  such  as  the  scene  of  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  in  the  '  Donna 
del  Lago/  and  the  riot  scene  in  the 
'  liuguenots.'  The  oonsoquenoe  was, 
that  when  Mr.  Bunn  brought  out 
the  'Lady  of  the  Lake*  at  Drury 
Lane,  comparisons  unfavourable  to 
the  lioyal  Italian  Opera  were  made 
between  the  splendour  of  his  scene 
representing  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  and  the  scanty  grouping  on 
the  stage  representing  the  same 
scene  in  the  '  Donna  del  Lago.' 

The  performances,  however,  were, 
as  a  whole,  of  a  magnificence  which 
almost  eclipsed  those  of  the  older 
house,  although  Mr.  Lumley  not 
only  had  secured  the  great  singer 
who  had  the  preceding  season  driven 
London  out  of  its  senses,  but  had 
Ixisides  drawn  together  a  most 
excellent  com()any,  and  brilliant 
dancers— Marie  Taglioni,  Oerito, 
Itosati,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  M.  St. 
Loon.  By  the  production  of  '  La 
Favorita,'  'Les  Huguenots,'  and 
other  works,  on  a  scale  of  splendour 
never  attempted  before,  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera  was  raised  to  tiie  posi- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  very  first 
operatic  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  announcement  of  Pauline 
Garoia's  first  appearance  created 
an  immense  sensation  in  musical 
circles.  Nine  years  before,  when  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  she  had  made  her 
duhut  in  England  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  Sho  had  then,  in  the 
character  of  Desdemona,  achieved  a 
veritable  triumph.  The  girl  of 
eighteen  was,  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
her  sister,  Maria  Malibran,  with 
Pasta,  and  with  all  the  famous  voca- 
lists who  had  preceded  her.    She 


had  appeared  again  the  year  sabse- 
quent  to  har  marriage— i  $41-  Bj 
1848  her  genius  had  matured;  she 
had  nasaed  from  triumph  to  triumph 
in  all  the  leading  oontinental  ciii6& 
80  much  had  been  predicted  of  her 
before  she  appeared,  that  the  house 
was  crowded  on  her  first  night  She 
came  before  the  public  trammelled 
by  circumstances  which  would  hare 
entailed  irretrievable  ruin  cm  an  io- 
ferior singer;  her  marvellous genios 
alone  enabled  her  to  surmount  these 
cruel  disadvantages.  So  agitated 
was  she  when  she  stepped  od  ttie 
stage,  that  her  trembling  was  appa- 
rent to  all  parts  of  the  hoose.  It 
was  not  until  she  had  been  heard  in 
the  'Huguenots'  that  she  gained 
her  right  position.  At  the  end  of 
the  Eeason  'Guillaume  Tell'  was 
produced.  There  was  an  intense 
excitement  in  the  musical  world 
when  this  opera  was  announced. 
Nothing  was  neglected  by  the 
manager  which  could  render  the 
performance  irreproachable.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  firaUless, 
the  mist-en-scent  magnifiooit,  the 
singers  admirable —but,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  the  opera  was  a 
failure;  the  chief  reason  perhaps 
being,  that  it  was  brought  oat  at 
the  very  close  of  the  season. 

The  expenses  had  been  almost 
reckless.  In  the  vocal  departmat, 
33.349^.  had  been  laid  out;  on  the 
ballet,  8,105?.  One  dancer  alone, 
Lucile  Grahn,  had  received  1,120/. 
The  orchestra  had  cost  10.048^. 

When  the  season  terminated  ru- 
mours were  circulated  speaking  of 
utter  ruin  as  certain.  For  once, 
rumour  was  correct  in  its  aurmises. 

Mr.  Lumley  had  strained  every 
nerve  to  <»rry  his  eBtabUsbment 
successfully  through  the  season. 
The  command  of  the  orcheBtra  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Balfe-an  appoint- 
ment which  met  with  the  unanimoDS 
approbation  of  the  subscribers  and 
of  the  genoul  public.  Mr.  Sima 
Beeves  essayed  the  Italian  stage  as 
Carlo,  in  the  opera  of  '  Linda'  He 
appeared  only  once ;  for  his  favounre 
part  of  Edgardo  having  been  takoi 
by  Signor  Gardoni,  he  threw  np  hw 
engagement  in  anger.  The  ^^^ 
was  of  unusual  difficulty,  as  it  was 
then  of  rare  occurrence  tiiat  »n 
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English  singer  Tentuied  on  the 
boards  of  the  Italian  stage.  The 
season  closed  with  every  outward 
sign  of  prosperity;  yet  embarra6»- 
ments  were  harassing  the  Director 
on  all  sidea 

Mr.  DelaBeld  renewed  his  experi- 
ment in  the  following  year,  wisely 
determining  to  reduce  his  expenses. 
At  the  very  outset  he  committed  an 
error,  in  allowing  Alboni  to  go  over 
to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  great 
interest  of  this  season,  in  London 
as  well  as  in  Paris,  was  centred  in 
'Le  Prophete.'  Msdame  Viardot 
performed  Fides—how  grandly,  it  is 
needless  to  recal.  She  had  taken 
the  character  when  the  work  was 
brought  out  in  Paris.  The  day  after 
the  first  representation,  Meyerbeer 
wrote  a  deeply  grateful  and  grati- 
fying letter  to  the  prima  donna. 
'  I  ceased  for  an  instant  to  remember 
that  I  was  the  author  of  the  work,' 
he  said.  '  You  had  transformed  me 
into  a  breathless  and  excited  auditor 
of  your  impassioned  and  truthful 
accents.'  What  praise  this  was, 
coming  from  Meyerbeer,  need  not 
be  suggested  to  those  who  knew 
anything  of  the  fastidious  disposi- 
tion of  the  great  composer.  After 
the  fourth  representation,  Mr.  Harris 
went  over  to  Paris  to  witness  the  , 
fnue-en-8c^ne,  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  the  opera  at  the  Hoyal 
Italian  Opera.  Mario  went  to  study 
Roger's  interpretation  of  the  part  of 
Jean  of  Leyden.  Catherine  Hayes 
took  the  character  of  Bertha,  origi- 
nally performed  by  Madame  Cas- 
tellan. Even  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters were  excellently  filled. 
Everything  was  done  to  render  the 
pjerformanoe  splendid  and  attrac- 
tive. The  scenery  was  gorgeous, 
the  dresses  new  and  costly;  the 
decorations,  processions— the  entire 
arrangements,  in  fact  —  magnifi- 
cent and  sparkling.  The  skating- 
Boene  wss  a  marvel  of  art  To  mount 
four  operas  only— 'Le  Proph^te,' 
'  Les  Huguenots,' '  Lucrezia  Boigia,' 
and  'La  Donna  del  Lago' — cost 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Mr. 
Sims  Beeves  repeated  his  essay. 
The  great  attractions  of  the  season, 
however,  were  the  return  to  the 
stage  of  Madame  Sontag— the  Coun- 


tess Rossi— and  the  d^but  of  Made- 
moiselle Parodi,  favourite  pupil  of 
Madame  Pasta.  Both  these  events 
caused  the  keenest  curiosity  and 
expectation.  The  reappearance  of 
the  Countess  Rossi,  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years,  created  a  furore, 
although  she  did  not  achieve  a  real 
success.  Her  sad,  romantic  history, 
the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
been,  surmises  ss  to  how  she  would 
now  sing,  with  many  other  reasons, 
threw  an  additional  interest  around 
her  name.  If  she  arrived  too  late  to 
insure  the  prosperity  of  the  season, 
she  at  least  rescued  the  theatre  and 
the  manager  from  ruin.  She  lifted 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  from  the 
difficulties  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  by  the  retirement  of  Jenny 
Lind— an  event  which  had  so  se- 
riouslv  injured  the  director  that  he 
regarded  it  as  Me  commencement  de 
la  fin.'  The  Sontag  furore  promised 
to  equal  the  Lind  mania;  again, 
strangely  enough,  the  old  legends 
were  circulated  in  a  new  form. 
Concerning  the  success  of  her  fa- 
vourite papil  —  Mademoiselle  Pa- 
rodi—  Madame  Pasta  was  deeply 
anxious.  She  wrote  warmly  to  the 
director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
recommending  Ma  mia  Teresa'  to 
his  care.  The  d6but  of  the  young 
lady,  however,  resulted  in  disap- 
pointment to  all. 

Many  causes  combined  to  en- 
tangle Mr.  Lumley  more  fatally  day 
by  day.  In  despair  he  wrote  to 
Rubiui,  imploring  his  help.  '  Once 
more,'  he  said,  'you  will  save  a 
friend— you  will  save  this  great 
establishment.'  'Tour  letter  has 
touched  me  profoundly,'  the  great 
tenor  replied,  'but  it  cannot  be.  A 
thousand  circumstances  render  my 
reappearance  impossible.  It  costs 
me  more  than  you  can  suppose  to 
persist  in  this  resolution;  but  I 
must  abide  by  it— vou  cannot,  must 
not,  count  on  me.  Further  corre- 
spondence ensued ;  the  most  urgent 
appeals  were  made  by  Mr.  Lumley, 
but  Rubini  was  inexorable. 

The  season  terminated. 

It  had  not  been  a  happy  one  for 
the  director  of  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre. 
Mr.  Delafield  was  a  bankrupt.  In 
his  schedule  there  was  almost  every 
imaginable  description  of  creditor — 
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nobloinen,  shopkeepers,  newspaper 
proprietors,  singers,  dancers,  ar»«- 
zuakcrs,  hotel-keepers,  mechanics, 
architects,  the  band  of  the  Gold- 
stream  Guards,  engravers,  tailors, 
prompters,  gas-fitters,  a  gas  com- 
pany, rope-makers,  police  oonmiis- 
sioners  (for  the  attendance  of  con- 
stables at  the  theatre),  bankers, 
chimney-sweepers,  the  proprietors 
of  Waterloo  Bridge  (for  exnibiting 
bills),  <&c.,  ad  infinitum.  Besides 
these,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
at  the  theatre,  from  prima  donna 
to  lamplighter,  from  Mademoiselle 
Angri,  a  Greek  singer,  who  de- 
manded eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
down  to  the  pettiest  hanger  on, 
was  credited  with  various  amounts. 
Ho  disappeared,  but  for  years  his 
mad  speculation  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  gossips  amused  themselves 
with  vain  surmises  as  to  his  ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Overtures  were  made  to  Mr. 
Lumley,  on  the  part  of  tlie  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera,  to  merge  both  operas 
in  one,  and  advantageous  terms 
were  offered  him  to  retire  from 
the  management  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Theatre  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
design.  These  terms  he  declined 
to  accept,  having  already  entered 
into  other  plans.  At  this  time  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Konconl  Intrigues, 
hostilities,  mischances  of  every  kind 
were  opposed  to  his  project,  but  he 
persevered  until  he  gained  his 
wish. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  opened 
in  1850  for  its  fourth  season,  under 
the  direction  of  a  republic,  of  which 
Mr.  Gye  was  a  member — if  not  the 
chief.  Mr.  Gye  s  energy  was  indomi- 
table, liis  industry  untiring,  and  his 
influence  despotic.  In  every  way 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  rule  a  vast 
operatic  establishment  He  over- 
looked the  most  minute  details  in 
each  department  of  the  musical 
arrangemente— nothing  escaped  his 
notice.  The  principal  aim  of  the 
directors  was  to  give  the  operas  of 
the  grand  French  school,  and  to 
produce  them  in  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  completeness.  Their 
greatest  successes  were  achieved  by 


'  Les  Huguenots,' '  Mafianiello/  '  Le 
Prophete,'  and  '  Robert  le  Diabla' 
It  was  a  year  of  splendid  perfonn- 
anoes,  memorable  for  many  reasoD& 
The  company  and  the  operas  were 
both  admirable;  the  band  and 
chorus  were  pronounced  to  be  tiie 
finest  in  Europe.  The  leading 
female  singers  were  Mesdames  Cas- 
tellan, Vera,  De  Meric,  Grisi,  and 
Viardot;  the  male  singers  were 
Formes,  Tamberlik,  Zelger,  Mario, 
Tambnrini,  Bonooni,  and  others. 
It  was  during  this  season  that  Signor 
Tamberlik  made  his  first  appearance 
in  England.  He  at  once  became  a 
favourite,  although,  judged  by  the 
highest  standard,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  perfect  or  highly-finished 
artist.  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  ever  seen  on  the  stage  ; 
he  was  endowed  with  a  beaatfiul 
Toioe,  and  an  incomparable  accent 
in  pronouncing  Italian,  and  he  had 
a  power  of  energy  and  sympathetic 
warmth  which  enabled  him  at  any 
time  to  carry  away  Ms  andienceu 
The  unlucky  costume  worn  on  his 
first  appearance  in  '  Moise,'  eicited 
much  laughter  from  ite  absurdity. 
He  came  on  the  stage  with  bare 
arms,  on  which  were  placed  gold 
bracelets;  he  wore  a  spangled petti- 
ooat  and  boddice,  and  had  faJse 
hair  plaited  at  the  sides  of  his  face. 
Although  he  had  a  superb  figure, 
and  a  profile  exquisitely  chiselled  as 
an  antique  cameo,  yet  attire  so  ridi- 
culously disfiguring,  nearly  ruined 
his  ovm  chance  (^success  and  endan- 
gered the  opera.  Herr  Formes,  this 
season,  injudiciously  attempted  Ita- 
lian opera,  in  which  he  disappointed 
even  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Signor  Mario,  too,  disappointed  the 
public  by  his  inefficiency  in  the 
part  of  Eleazar  ('  La  Juive '),  a  part 
which,  it  was  said,  he  had  most 
anxiously  desired  to  perform. 

Mr.  Lumley's  difficulties  increased 
daily,  and  he  felt  that  nothing  could 
save  his  theatre.  None  of  the  new 
singers  excited  the  slightest  sensa- 
tion, although  many  were  tried. 
The  event  of  the  season  was  the 
production  of  *La  Tempesta,'  an 
opera  written  expressly  for  Eng- 
land by  MM.  Scribe  and  Hal6vy. 
Every  resource  afforded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  was  employed  to 
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bring  out  this  work  with  effect.  The 
best  singers  in  the  company  wore 
assembled  to  render  it  with  spirit. 
The  Caliban  of  Lablache,  the  Mi- 
randa of  Madame  Sontag,  and  the 
Ariel  of  Carlotta  Grisi^  created  a 
temporary  cariosity.  Both  com- 
poser and  librettist  came  to  London 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
the  last  rehearsals  of  the  work.  To 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  tiiese  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Lnmley  gave  a  grand 
dinner,  at  which  many  men  of  high 
rank  and  distinction  were  present. 
In  the  opera,  the  popular  air  by 
Dr.  Arne,  'Where  ttie  bee  sucks/ 
was  employed  by  the  composer  for 
the  pantomimic  music  of  Ariel,  and 
as  the  finale  of  the  piece.  Un- 
luckily,  this  was  the  only  moroeau 
in  the  three  acts  which  obtained 
universal  admiration.  The  cha- 
racter of  GaUban  was  the  last,  as  it 
was  judged  by  some  to  be  perhaps 
the  best  'creation'  of  Lablache. 
It  became  the  'town  talk'  for  a 
while,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Madame  Pasta  appeared  for  one 
night  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
She  was  then  staying  for  a  short 
time  with  her  pupil.  Mademoiselle 
Parodi.  Never  was  singer  more  ill- 
advised  than  the  once  mighty  Queen 
of  Song,  in  thus  consenting  to  pass 
across  the  scene  of  her  former 
triumphs.  The  fine  phrasing,  the 
faultless  style,  the  grand  declama- 
tion, the  classic  severity  of  taste, 
were,  it  is  true,  still  remaining;  the 
rest  was  not  to  be  conjured  up  by 
imagination.  Her  voice,  always 
yeiled  and  husky  even  in  its  prime, 
was  utterly  gone.  She  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  dressed  in  the  most 
disfiguring  manner.  Yet,  as  one  of 
the  reigning  Queens  of  Song  (Ma- 
dame Yiardot)  cried,  looking  at  this 
noble  ruin,  it  was  like  the  Cenacolo 
of  Da  Vinci  at  Milan— a  wreck  of  a 
picture,  but  that  picture  the  greatest 
picture  in  the  world.  Mademoiselle 
Parodi  continued  vainly  her  effort 
to  attain  the  place  which  she  am- 
bitiously coveted.  Mr.  Lumley  had 
now  obtained  the  formal  concession 
of  the  Parisian  Italian  Opera.  Like 
all  similar   concessions   under  the 


regulations  then  existing  in  France, 
it  was  hampered  with  conditions  of 
a  most  embarrassing  nature — con- 
ditions minutely  described  in  Mr. 
Lumley's  '  Eeminiscenoes.'  Some  of 
them  are  positively  ludicrous.  He 
lost^  in  the  two  disastrous  seasons 
of  1 8 50-1  and  1 85 1-3,  while  director 
'  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  francs,  or 
twenty  thousand  poxmds.  With 
many  institutions  of  superior  im- 
portance, the  Italian  Opera  vm& 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  coup 
d'etat  ofDecemhei  2,  1851. 

The  fiction  of  the  operatic  re- 
public of  directors  at  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  was  dropped  in  185 1, 
when  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  declared 
himself  sole  manager.  The  effects 
of  a  spirit  of  order  and  judicious 
discipline  were  soon  perceptible.  A 
wise  retrenchment  was  the  first  step 
taken.  Every  one  in  the  theatre, 
from  the  prima  donna  assdnta  to  the 
very  doorkeeper,  vrillingly  submitted 
to  a  reduction  of  salary,  and  this 
reduction,  combined  with  a  generally 
vigilant  administration,  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera.  From  that  time,  Mr. 
Gye  has  continued,  year  after  year, 
to  govern  his  empire  with  perfect 
judgment^  carrying  over  season 
after  season  successfully.  This  sea- 
son— 1 85 1 — his  singers  were  Mes- 
dames  Grid,  Angri,  Castellan,  Yiar- 
dot, and  Louisa  Pyne ;  MM.  Tam- 
berlik.  Formes,  Tagliafico,  Honconi, 
Mario,  Tamburini,  &c.  Miss  Pyne 
had  never,  until  this  season,  at- 
tempted Italian  opera;  and  the  essay 
was  all  the  more  wonderful  in  its 
success  when  it  was  considered  that 
she  replaced  another  singer  (Made- 
moiselle Zerr)  at  an  houiPs  warning. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  M.  Gou- 
nod's 'Saffo'  was  produced,  and 
proved  a  failure,  from  causes  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 

In  185 1,  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Lumley  was  still 
struggling  against  his  adverse  fate. 
He  had  two  charming  dancers,  Mes- 
dames  Ferraris  and  Carlotta  Grisi : 
but  all  interest  in  dancing  had  died 
out  in  London.  Even  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera  it  was  abandoned,  ex- 
cept as  an  adjunct  to  the  Opera. 
Mr.  Lumley  had   a   long   list   of 
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Bingers,  the  moet  attraotiveof  whom 
was  Sophie  CniTelU,  who  was  greatly 
admired  by  some  and  heartily  abused 
by  othen.  Her  Fidello,  in  which 
she  was  ably  snpported  by  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  onated  a  sensation. 

The  last  'erenf  of  the  season  oc- 
ourred  on  the  night  when  Mr.  Balfe, 
the  oonduotor,  took  his  benefit. 
That  eminent  composer's  own  opera, 
'Les  Quatre  Fiis  d'Aymon/  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Italian  stage  nnder  the  title  of 'I 
Quattro  Fratelli.'  Already  it  had 
enjoyed  much  popularity  in  its 
French,  English,  and  German  forms. 
The  work  was  received  with  favour 
when  presented  in  Italian.  Sophie 
Oravelli,  with  Gardoni,  Pardini,  Go- 
letti,  and  Massol,  performed  the  opera 
in  a  spirited  and  effective  noanner. 

Mr.  Lnmley  entered  on  his  cam- 
paign in  185a  with  the  faintest 
hopes  of  success.  Uncertainties  and 
difficulties  attended  on  his  prepare* 
tiooft,  causing  the  theatre  to  open 
unusually  late.  It  was  generelly 
supposed  that  the  theatre  would  not 
open  at  all.  Perhaps  the  heaviest 
misfortune  which  befel  him  was  the 
'  Wagner  quarrel/  the  details  of 
which  unhappy  affiiir  it  will !«  need* 
less  to  recapitulate.  To  this  em- 
broglio  he  attributed  chiefly  his 
downfall.  This  quarrel  seriously 
injured  not  only  Iler  Majesty's 
Theatre,  but  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera.  The  history  of  this  season 
is  a  dismal  ona  The  unexpected 
flight  of  Sophie  Cruvelli  was  another 
blow  to  the  unfortunate  manager. 
Oountless  embarrassments  followed 
each  other.  Actions  at  law  menaced 
him  on  all  sides,  both  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  In  this  crisis  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  influential 
among  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
management  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise to  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
subscriptions  in  support  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sums  thus  raised 
should  be  disbursed.  The  scheme, 
however,  although  partially  carried 
out,  did  not  save  the  house.  Early 
in  the  season,  Mr.  Lumley  had  con- 


ceived the  plan  of  forming  an  isbo- 
ciationfor  the  purpose  of  canjiog 
on  the  a&irs  of  the  Opera  HoDse- 
of  organizing  a  JQint-stoc^  oompsoy 
to  undertake  the  finanrfal  and  spiBOi- 
lative  seotion  of  the  directorship, 
while  he  himself  oontinued  the  ma- 
nagement In  this  design  he  vfu 
cordially  assiated  by  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable.  At  this  jancturB, 
Earl  Dudley  (then  Lord  Ward)  was 
somewhat  desirous  of  beeoming 
director  of  the  theatre. 

At  last  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  closed,  not  to  reopen  for 
three  years.     It  was  evident  that 
the   'old    house'  had  sucoombed 
Various  plans  were  suggested  by 
those  interested   in  the  establish- 
ment^ but  none  arrived  at  any  tan- 
gible result      The  following  year 
the  '  properties'  of  the  theatre  were 
announced  for  sale,  under  a  claim 
of  the  ground  landlord,  who,  m 
1 850,  had  advanced  on  this  seeority 
a  sum  of  ten  thousand  poirnds.   To 
prevent  the  dispersion  of  tbeee  vsln- 
able  theatrical  acoessoiies,  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  which  had  been  esti- 
mated  at   twenty-three    thooMnd 
pounds,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  be  purchased  in  the  names 
of    Lord    Ward    and   Sir   Balpb 
Howard,  upon  security  afforded  by 
Mr.  Lumley.      Sir  Ralph  Howard 
shortly  afterwards  relinquished  his 
claims  to  Lord  Ward.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  1853,  Lord  Ward  was 
still  anxions  to  take  the  manage- 
ment, and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  different  singers;  and  diieo- 
tions  were  given  that  the  theatre 
should  be  held  ready  to  oveniA  a 
moment's  notice.     Soddenly.  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  f^^)*^ 
consequence  of  difficulties  mterpoeed 
by  the  principal  creditors.    His  con- 
neoUon  with  the  theatre  had  com- 
menced in  the  previous  year,  when 
he  had  taken  a  decidedly  prominent 
part  in  the  famous  committer  ^^^' 

^g» 
An  action  of  ejectmentwasbrongbt 

against  Mr.  Lumley  by  the  gron«" 
landlord,  upon  the  plea  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  le^e  bad 
been  committed  by  the  lessee.  Tbu 
vexatious  suitwascarziedonthiongii 
years. 
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Some  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Director  of  Govent  Garden  to  obtain 
the  theatre.  At  one  time,  early  in 
1854,  Mr.  Benedict,  the  celebrated 
compoeer,  had  an  idea  of  taking  the 
theatre  under  his  direction.  After 
a  few  months  of  fraitless  negotia- 
tion, he  relinquished  the  design. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  then  came  forward, 
but  he  also  recoiled  from  the  over- 
whelming difficulties  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  undertaking. 

Fortune  had  smiled  on  the  Eoyal 
Italian  Opera  during  the  season  of 
1852.  Several  new  singers  had  ap- 
peared, the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  was  Madame  Bosio.  At  first 
this  charming  singer  made  little  im- 
pression, and  it  was  not  until  a 
sudden  revelation  showed  the  beauty 
of  her  voice  and  the  refined  nature 
of  her  talent  to  the  opera-going 
public,  that  she  gained  the  place  in 
their  esteem  and  admiration— even 
in  their  affections— which  she  never 
lost  The  next  season,  1853,  ^as 
also  successful,  although  the  singers, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  only  mo- 
derately distinguished.  The  band 
still  continued  most  admirable,  and 
had  become,  under  its  leader,  Mr. 
Costa,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe.  Mr.  William  Beverley  was 
at  this  time  scene-painter;  Mr.  Har- 
ris retained  his  position  as  stage 
manager.  A  profound  sensation 
was  created  in  1854  by  the  first 
series  of  Madame  Grisi's  many  fare- 
well performances. 

In  spite  of  the  gloom  cast  by  the 
war  over  London  society,  the  brief 
season  of  1855  was  the  most  pros- 
perous since  the  opening  of  Govent 
Garden  Theatre  as  an  Opera  house 
in  1847.  A  terrible  blow  nearly 
rained  the  director  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  of  1856 — 
the  total  destruction  by  fire,  not  only 
of  the  house  itself,  but  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  property  which 
had  been  accumulating  during  nine 
years,  the  musical  library,  the 
scenery,  the  costumes,  and  other 
accessories  of  more  than  fifty  operas. 
This,  the  great  operatic  event  of  the 
year,  naturally  created  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation.  By  many  it  was 
thought— -hoped  or  feared,  as  in- 
terest dictated— that   the  days  of 


Italian  Opera  in  London  were  ended. 
Fortunately  it  happened  that  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  was  untenanted, 
and  the  director  of  Govent  Garden 
was  enabled  to  secure  it  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  for  his  band,  chorus, 
and  princi]^  artists.  He  made 
proposals  for  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
but  Mr.  Lumley  had  hurried  to 
London  from  Paris,  with  the  hope 
of  reopening  his  house. 

Lord  Ward  was  desirous  of  bring- 
ing the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  under  his  own  control,  al- 
though he  had  relinquished  his  idea 
of  taking  the  main  practical  direc- 
tion into  his  hands.  He  had  bought 
up  the  various  incumbrances  which 
rested  upon  the  establishment,  and 
was  now  the  most  powerful  creditor, 
acquiring  a  far  larger  interest  in  the 
theatre  than  the  proprietor. 

The  singers  engaged  by  Mr.  Lum- 
lev  were  Mesdames  Piccolomini, 
Alboni,  Johanna  Wagner,  Albertini, 
&c.,  and  some  excellent  male  singers. 
The  dancers  were  Hosati,  one  of  the 
most  admired  '  etoiles  do  la  danse, 
and  Marie  Taglioni.  The  conductor 
was  Signer  Bonetti. 

Judging  by  appearances,  it  would 
have  seemed  as  if  the  'old  house' 
had  completely  regained  its  ancient 
prestige.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
every  night,  and  there  was  every 
outward  sign  of  prosperity.  The 
subscribers  were  so  pleased  to  find 
themselves  within  the  familiar  pre- 
cincts of  their  favourite  haunt,  that 
Mr.  Lumley  was  summoned  by  them 
to  receive  an  outburst  of  applause. 

The  bright  little  star.  Marietta 
Piccolomini,  created  the  most  sin- 
gular enthusiasm— she  became,  in 
fact, '  the  rage.'  Once  more  a  mania 
possessed  the  public;  this  time 
without  much  justification.  The 
sprightly  little  Sardinian  had  no 
sound  claims  to  be  considered  either 
an  excellent  singer,  a  fine  actress,  or 
even  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was 
not  a  great  arUst ;  she  was  rather  a 
clever  amateur— full  of  fire,  it  is 
true,  and  determined  to  achieve 
success  at  any  cost  However,  her 
audiences  yielded  to  the  peculiar 
fascination  which  she  exercised  over 
them.  From  the  time  of  her  d^but, 
the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  were 
assured  for  the  season. 
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At  both  houses— at  Hor  Majesty's 
and  at  the  Lyceum— tho  season  was 
unnsually  successfal. 

There  was  a  second  proWsioDal 
season  at  the  Lycoom  Theatre, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gya 
The  director  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Mr.  Lumiey,  still  hoping 
to  contest  the  field  successfully  with 
his  partiallv  disabled  rival,  opened 
his  doors  during  1857.  It  was  a 
desperate,  but  far  from  happy  effort 
Nearly  all  .the  singers  were  new  to 
the  English  public.  The  only  one 
whoso  appearance,  however,  was  at- 
tended with  legit^nate  success,  was 
Signor  Giuglini.  The  exquisite 
quality  of  his  voice,  the  elegance  of 
his  style,  and  his  handsome  person, 
despite  his  undoubted  deficiencies  as 
an  actor,  won  popularity  for  him  on 
the  night  of  his  d^but  Signor  Giu- 
glini had  originally  been  destined 
for  the  priesthood,  and  had  been  re- 
markable in  his  boyhood  and  early 
youth  as  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Fermo.  His 
excellence— first  as  a  treble,  and 
afterwards  as  a  tenor— attracted 
general  notine,  and  many  efforts 
were  made  to  tempt  him  upon  the 
lyrical  stage.  These  efforts  he  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time ;  but  at  length 
it  happened  that  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  Fermo  Theatre  fell 
ill,  when  Signor  Giuglini  took  his 
place  at  a  moments  notice.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  principal  tenor  vras 
incapacitated  by  sudden  illness  from 
appearing,  and  Signor  Giuglini  re- 
placed him.  His  success  as  Jocopo, 
m  *I  Due  Foscari,'  revealed  the 
lovely  quality  of  his  voice  to  the 
musical  judges  of  Fermo ;  and  from 
that  time  he  decided  to  renounce 
the  church  for  the  stage.  His  know- 
ledge of  music  was  thorough,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  art  of  composi- 
tion. The  triumph  of  the  new  tenor 
was  the  chief  operatic  event  of  1857. 
Every  other  male  vocalist  seemed  to 
be  eclipsed  by  him.  Mr.  Lumley 
mentions  a  curious  peculiarity  of 
taste  when  speaking  of  Signor  Giu- 
glini. '  At  this  period,'  he  says,  *  the 
principal  passion  of  the  great  tenor 
was  for  making  and  letting  off  fire- 
works. It  was  one  of  those  passions 
which  almost  amounted  to  a  mania, 
and  engrossed  all  his  thoughts  when 


not  occupied  with  his  art  He  bad 
come  to  be  a  considerable  adept  in 
firework-making,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm in  exhibiting  his  beanttfol 
works,  and  his  pride  in  suooess  and 
applause,  apparently  equalled  that 
which  he  felt  in  the  pursuit  <^  his 
musical  career.  A  pantomimic  ex- 
pression of  a'  "  Oatherine  wlteei,"* 
from  a  friend  in  a  side-box,  would 
make  him  sing  on  the  stage  with 
redoubled  spirit'  Another  of  his 
fancies  was  for  making  and  flying 
kites,  formed  in  every  variety  of 
eccentric  device.  The  prima  donna 
who  sang  with  him  in  1857  was 
Mademoiselle  Spezzia— a  tall,  hand- 
some woman,  with  an  unpleasant 
Toice. 

Mr.  Lumley  was  anxious  to  leviTe 
the  taste  for  dancing,  which  had 
died  out  His  preparations  for  the 
ballet  were  oi^;anized  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale.  Lord  Ward,  who 
claimed  from  his  position  to  be  con- 
sidered the  adviser  of  the  director, 
wrote  to  him  before  the  opening  of 
the  theatre—'  It  strikes  me  you  have 
an  enormous  ballet  I  do  not  Imow 
how  you  will  place  them  all.' 

An  experiment  was  tried  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  in  the  December  of  that 
year,  in  the  shape  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign—'extra  performances,' at  re- 
duced prices.  The  success  of  this 
experiment,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  was  beyond  the  director's  an- 
ticipations. 

Enmour  declared  that  no  new 
theatre  would  be  built  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  rumour  fell 
into  error.  A  theatre,  new  from  its 
very  foundation,  was  commenced, 
built,  and  opened  for  public  per- 
formances within  twenty-six  months 
from  the  destruction  of  the  old  one. 
It  was  a  new  and  magnificent  edi- 
fice, raised  on  the  ashes  of  the  old 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  house 
was  opened  in  1858  by  Mr.  Gy& 
There  were  four  Opera-houses  open 
that  season— -Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  Opera  fiufia  at  the  St  James's. 

The  new  theatre  was  more  ample 
and  splendid  than  any  theatre 
hitherto  existing  in  London.  It  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  deoorat(»B, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  idien  it 
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opened  on  the  15th  May.  About 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at 
the  appointed  time,  speculation  had 
been  busy,  and  hund^s  of  pounds 
had  changed  hands  on  the  result. 
The  interior  was  found  to  be  beau- 
tiful and  commodious;  the  utmost 
care  had  been  taken  to  accommo- 
date the  occupants  of  oyery  part  of 
the  house.  The  anxiety  which  Mr. 
Gye  had  suffered  from  his  desire  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public,  and  his 
great  exertions,  brougnt  on  an  illness 
which  confined  him  to  his  house  for 
weeks.  The  chief  singers  were  Mes- 
dames  Grisi,  Bosio,  Parepa,  and 
Nantier-Didi^e,  MM.  Mario,  Tarn- 
berlik,  Qardoni,  Bonconi,  Tagliafico. 

Mr.  Lumley  had  discovered  an- 
other prize— another  new  singer 
who  was  destined  to  gain  the  laurel 
crown  of  a  Queen  of  Song.  This 
was  Mademoiselle  Tietjens.  The 
season  did  not  begin  until  after 
Easter,  and  therefore  much  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  the  first 
night  '  Les  Huguenots'  was  selected 
as  the  piece  for  this  important  occa- 
sion. Every  nerve  was  strained  by 
the  Director  to  render  this  produc- 
tion as  effective  as  possible ;  every 
effect  that  could  be  commanded  by 
scenery,  dresses,  and  general  ap- 
pointments, had  been  studied  and 
executed  with  the  minutest  care. 
The  singers  rivalled  each  other 
in  zeal.  The  last  rehearsals  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  excite- 
ment; and  the  curiosity  of  the 
privileged  few  who  could  obtain 
admission  on  these  special  occa- 
sions  was  highly  aroused.  Made- 
moiselle Tietjens  naturally  felt  most 
anxious  regarding  the  coming  or- 
deal. 'How  much  she  felt  this 
critical  position,'  observes  Mr.  Lum- 
ley, 'was  evidenced  by  her  bursts  of 
artistic  animation  and  excitement  at 
the  rehearsals.  As  her  x>owerfal 
voice  rang  through  the  theatre,  and 
excited  the  phiudits  of  all  present^ 
the  latent  fiie  of  Giuglini  became 
kindled  in  its  turn,  and,  one  artist 
vieing  with  the  other  in  power  and 
passion  of  musical  declamation,  each 
rehearsal  became  a  brilliant  per- 
formance.' Indeed,  so  strongly  were 
both  artists  and  connoisseurs  im- 
pressed with  the  merits  of  Made- 
moiselle Tietjens,  that  fears  were 
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expressed  lest  she  should  utterly 
swamp  the  favourite  tenor.  These 
fears  were  groundless. 

At  this  time  the  director  found 
himself  in  greater  difficulties  than  at 
any  previous  period.  The  nobleman 
who  had  hitherto  been  his  friend, 
suddenly  changed  to  being  his  most 
urgent  creditor,  refusing  the  slightest 
concession.  Lord  Ward  pressed  for 
three  quarters'  rent  (4,000^.),  and 
sent  him  notice  that  if  the  money 
were  not  immediately  paid,  Mr, 
Lumley  must  be  prepared  to  give 
up  possession  of  the  theatre  into  his 
lordship's  hands. 

The  opening  night  was  encourag- 
.ing.     The  Queen  and  court  were 

E resent,  and  everything  seemed 
right  and  propitious.  The  two 
great  singers  were  nervous,  but  the 
opera  went, off  well  Giuglini  was 
in  ecstacies  when  the  director  told 
him,  on  the  stage,  that  the  Queen 
was  to  be  present  The  reception  of 
Mademoiselle  Tietjens  was  enthusi- 
astic. Giuglini  was  resolved  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost,  lest  he  should 
be  entirely  eclipsed,  so  both  voices 
were  heard  to  tne  greatest  possible 
advantage.  In  a  very  short  time. 
Mademoiselle  Tietiens  fairly  esta- 
blished herself  in  the  favour  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Opera.  At  the  end 
of  the  regular  season,  Mr.  Lumley 
repeated  lus  experiment  of  a  series 
of  '  cheap  nights.' 

At  the  close  of  the  protracted  sea- 
son of  1858,  Her  Migesty's  Theatre 
passed  for  ever  from  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Lumley. 

Lord  Ward  had  pressed  him  very 
stringently ;  he  left  the  director  no 
alternative  between  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  rent — 
4,oooZ.— or  an  immediate  cession  of 
the  whole  property  into  his  lordship's 
hands.  Nothing  remained  but  a 
surrender  of  the  lease,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  theatre  into  Lord 
Ward's  hands.  From  the  time  when 
possession  of  the  house  was  formally 
given  up  by  Mr.  Lumley,  his  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  was  entirely 
severed. 

The  first  event  in  the  operatic 
world  in  1859  created  a  strange,  sad 
excitement.  News  came  from  St 
Petersburg  that  the  charming  fa- 
vourite, Angiolina  Bosio,  was  dead— » 
2  p 
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killed  by  over-work  and  m  unkind 
climate.  Perhaps  no  prima  donna 
vnB  ever  more  nniversally  lamented 
than  thia  graoefol  and  refined  singer, 
who  died  in  the  flower  <^  her  age 
and  at  the  zenith  of  her  reputation. 

Although  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
was  closed,  there  were  two  Italian 
Operas  in  London  that  year.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
Drory  Lane  was  opened  for  the  per- 
fonnance  of  opera.  The  company 
consisted  of  Mesdames  Yictoire 
Balfe,  Ficcolomini,  Gnardncci,  Tiet- 
jens,  MM.  Giaglini,  Badiali,  B^lart, 
&C.  The  chief  feature  of  this  at- 
tempt was  the  assumption,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  by  Mademoiselle 
Tietjens,  of  the  part  of '  Norma.' 

It  was  probably  the  success  at- 
tending this  effi>rt  which  induced 
Mr.  £.  T.  Smith,  the  following  year 
— 1860— to  become  lessee  of  Her 
Mi^ty's  Theatre.  Considerable 
changes  and  improvements  were 
effected  before  the  house  opened. 
The  theatre  underwent  a  thorough 
renovation  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  pit,  the  vestibule,  the 
lobbies  on  the  grand  tier,  and  the 
crush  rooms,  were  lined  with  mirrors, 
the  walls  were  papered,  the  ceiUngs 
painted,  the  floors  and  stairs  car- 
peted, the  chandeliers  improved,  the 
stalls  newly  arranged.  The  singers 
engaged  were  Mesdames  Alboni, 
Laura  Baxter,  Lotti  della  Santa, 
Marie  Gabel,  Boighi  Mamo,  Tietjens, 
MM.  Mongini,  Qiuglini,  Sebastiano 
Bonconi,  and  Gassier.  The  dancers 
were  Marietta  Pocchini,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  living  dancers, 
Amalia  Ferraris,  idol  of  the  I^ench 
and  Russian  capitals,  Claudina 
Oucohi,  and  others. 

Mr.  Benedict  and  Signor  Arditi 
were  appointed  directors  of  the 
music,  composers,  and  conductors. 

Jules  Benedict,  who  was  bom  at 
Stuttgardt,  1805,  came  to  London 
fcMT  the  first  time  in  1835,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  his  friend  Madame 
Malibran.  Since  that  period  he  has 
resided  almost  entirely  in  England. 
From  his  early  youth  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing an  orchestra.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  was,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  friend  Weber,  engaged 
to  conduct  the  German  Opera  at 


Vienna;  afterwards  he  tnmsfenied 
his  services  to  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  and  thai  to  the  Fondo  at 
Naples.    He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Opera  Bufb  at  the  Lijoeum 
in  1 8 36,  an  entertainment  earned  on 
for  two  seasons  by  Mr.  MitchelL 
He  wassubsequently  musical  director 
at  Drury  Lane,  when  Mr.  Bonn  was 
manager.    Hewasajgain  conductor 
at  Dmry  Lane  during  the  Italisn 
Opera  season  in  1859.  During  i860, 
he  brought  out  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  an  Italian  version  of  We- 
ber's '  Oberon,'  with  recitatives  and 
additions  principally  selected  from 
the  composer's  own  works.    Webo' 
had  been  one  of  his  most  sincere 
friends.      The    works   which  Mr. 
Benedict  has  given   to  the  world 
have  all  been  more  or  less   well 
received. 

Luigi  Arditi  was  bom  (182a)  at 
Crescentino,  a  small  town  in  Pied- 
mont. He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  1 84  3  asorchestral  conductor 
at  Yeroelli.  Since  that  time  he  has 
continued  to  wield  the  b&ton  of  a 
ohef-d*orchestre,  during  a  life  of 
wonderful  variety  and  industry. 
Mr.  Lumley  introduced  him  to 
England. 

At  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  in 
t86o,  the  singers  were  Mesdames 
Kantier  Didi^,  CsUlag,  Miolan  Car- 
valho.  Pence,  Budersdorff,  and 
MM.  Tamberlik,  Zelger,  Tagliafico, 
Boncom*,  Mario,  Fame,  and  Formes. 
One  of  Uie  most  remarkable  events 
of  the  season  was  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Adelina 
PattL 

The  new  floral  hall,  a  spacions 
and  elegantly  constructed  saloon 
attached  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
intended  to  be  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes,  was  opened  as  a  pro- 
menade, after  the  performances  in 
the  theatre,  about  the  middle  of  the 
season,  and  was  so  used  on  several 
nights.  A  grand  show  of  flowers 
took  place  shortly  afber  the  opening, 
and  in  the  evening  the  occupants  of 
the  boxes,  stalls,  and  pit  were 
allowed  the  right  of  entrance. 

The  'farewell'  performances  of 
Madame  Grisi  formed  an  attractioD 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  finest  per- 
formance of  the  season  was  perhaps 
the  production  of  '  Guillaume  Tell.'^ 
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This  work  achieyed  then  the  greatest 
BUCceBS  it  had  eyer  met  with  in 
England^  and  for  nine  or  ten  nights 
drew  crowded  andienoes, — would  in 
all  probahility  haye  continued  to 
attract  for  nine  nights  more  had  not 
the  attention  of  the  public  been  sud- 
denly diyerted  by  the  appearance  of 
Mademoiselle  Patti.  This  charming 
singer  gained  as  yeritable  a  triumph 
as  her  immediate  predecessor  on  the 
lyric  stage—Mademoiselle  Tietjens 
— had  obtained. 

Mr.  Mapleson  made  his  first  essay 
in  operatic  maxiagement  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1861.  He  was 
in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  the 
position  at  which  he  ambitiously 
aimed.  Signer  Arditi  was  conductor, 
Mr.  Caloott  scene  painter.  The 
leading  singers  were  Mademoiselle 
Tietjens  and  Signer  Giuglini.  Em- 
boldened by  success,  he  the  follow- 
ing year  undertook  the  direction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Although 
be  entered  upon  this  enterprise  at 
the  briefest  possible  notice,  and  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  season  through 
in  a  hurried  manner,  his  efforts 
were  highly  successfuL  Signer  Ar- 
diti and  Signer  Caloott  accompanied 
him  to  this  enlarged  sphere.  Since 
that  year,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  con- 
ducted Her  Majesty^s  Theatre  to  the 
unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  of  the  general  public. 
His  success  has  been  all  the  more 


highly  to  be  appreciated  as  he  has 
neyer  had  the  same  means  at  com- 
mand as  his  riyal,  Mr.  Gye,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  the 
amplest  resources  of  any  theatre  in 
Europe.  Signal  efforts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Mapleson  to  restore  the  by- 
gone prestige  of  the  ballet,  but  its 
days  of  glory  haye  apparently  passed 
away  for  eyer.  Not  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  Amalia  Ferraris,  nor  the 
brilliant  qualities  of  Mademoiselle 
Pocchini,  nor  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  diyertissements,  could  raise 
the  ballet  to  its  ancient  popularity. 

The  great  incident  of  the  season 
of  1863  at  Her  Majesty's  was  the 
production  of  M.  Gounod's  'Faust' 
The  principal  characters  were  ad- 
mirably sustained,  and  the  work 
created  a  profound  interest 

It  was  proposed,  at  the  dose  of 
the  season  of  last  year— 1865— to 
unite  the  two  riyal  opera-houses  by 
means  of  a  joint-stock  company. 
This  scheme  has,  howeyar,  for  the 
present  been  abandoned. 

The  history  of  the  suooeesiye  di- 
rectors of  Itdian  opera  in  London 
must  necessarily  be  an  imperfect  one. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  close  its 
pages  otherwise  than  abruptly,  es- 
peoally  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  operatic  establishments  and  of 
their  rulers  hang  in  tho  balance  of 
an  uncertain  destiny. 

E.  0.  C. 
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RECURHING  to  Fleol  marriages, 
some  of  the  extracts  made  by 
Mr.  Bums  from  the  parsons'  pocket- 
books  are  worth  narrating: — 

'Geo.  Grant  and  Ann  Gordon 
bachelor  and  spinster,  stole  my 
olotibes  brush ;  another  coaple  had 
before  stole  a  silver  spoon.' 

There  were  fellows  who  acted  as 
'  common  husbands/  who  for  a  fee 
married  women  in  debt,  so  that  they 
could  plead  a  coverture ;  the  fellows 
foregomg  all  claims  upon  their  wives. 

'John  Ferren,  Gent,  sen.,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  br.,  to  Deborah 
Nolans,  ditto,  sp.* 


The  supposed  John  Ferren  was 
discoverea,  after  the  ceremony,  to 
be  in  person  a  woman— 'no  doubt 
to  free  Deborah  from  her  debts,  and 
to  avoid  the  common  husband.  This 
trick  was  frequently  played,  some- 
times for  the  reason  named,  and  fre- 
quently as  a  joke.' 

The  fees  were  sometimes  com- 
pounded for  by  silver  buttons, 
worth  28.,  and  a  ring  of  small 
value. 

'  Lydia  Collet  and  Richard  Turner, 
brought  by  Mrs.  Crooks,  behaved 
vilely,  and  attempted  to  run  awiE^ 
with  Mrs.  Crooks'  ring'— lent,  it  is 
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oonjectored^  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. 

'  John  Newsam  and  Ann  Laycock, 
"Widow— ran  away  with  scertificate, 
and  left  a  point  of  wine  to  pay  for.* 
No  doubt  a  suggestion  of  the  widow 
— ^if  Mr.  WelJer's  estimate  of  widows 
be  a  correct  one. 

One  party  was  'married  upon 
tick;'  and  a  coachman  came,  and 
was  half  married,  and  would  gire 
but  38.  6i.,  and  went  off.  On  the 
trial  of  John  Miller,  for  bigamy,  it 
was  sworn  that  any  one  might  have 
a  certificate  for  25.  6d,  without  any 
ceremony  of  marriage  whateyer. 
This  was  reducing  the  business  to 
such  extreme  simplicity,  that  a  new 
Marriage  Act  was  passed,  although 
Walpole  wrote  agamst  it,  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  uttered 
wilder  opinions  than  he  in  opposi- 
tion, one  declaring  that  'it  would 
shock  the  modesty  of  a  young  girl 
to  have  it  proclaimed  to  the  parish 
that  she  was  going  to  be  married,' 
and  Charles  Townsend  declared  '  it 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  enter- 
prises against  the  fair  sex  that  ever 
entered  the  heart  of  man,  and  tiiat, 
did  he  promote  it,  he  should  expect 
to  have  his  eyes  torn  out  by  the 
young  women  of  the  first  country 
town  he  passed  through'— and  all 
because  it  compelled  the  rich  heiress 
and  the  peer^s  son  to  wait  until  they 
were  of  age  before  they  could  marry 
whom  they  pleased,  and  required 
Dolly  to  be  cried  three  times  in  the 
parish  church  before  she  could  be- 
come Mrs.  Qiles  Jolter. 

The  Old  Bourne,  from  which  Hol- 
bom  takes  its  name,  broke  out,  says 
Stow,  about  the  place  where  the 
bars  do  stand— now  Brook  Street— 
where  Chatterton  died,  at  Mrs. 
Angel's,  a  sack-maker's;  in  Fox 
Court,  running  out  of  it,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Macclesfield  gave  birth  to 
Bichard  Savage,  naming  her  boy 
after  herself,  for  she  certaialy  was 
a  savage.  So  leaving  Farringdon 
Street  on  our  left  for  the  present, 
ascend  High  02cAx>ume  Hill,  for- 
merly the  road  from  the  Tower  and 
New^te  to  the  gallows  in  St  Giles, 
and  its  successor  at  Tyburn.  Some 
may  remember  poor  Polly— Mac- 
heath's  wife's— lament    'Methinks 


I  see  him  already  in  the  cart, 
sweeter  and  more  lovely  than  the 
nosegay  in  his  hand.  What  volleys 
of  sighs  are  sent  from  the  windows 
of  Holbom  that  so  comely  a  youth 
should  be  brought  to  disgrace.'  No 
doubt,  had  social  and  not  poetical 
justice  been  done  on  the  Captain,  he 
would,  like  Swift's '  Tom  Chnk,' 

'  Have  stopped  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack. 
And  promised  to  pay  for  It  as  be  came  back.* 

It  is  narrated  of  an  old  coxmsellor 
in  Holbom,  that  on  every  execution 
da^  he  turned  out  his  clerks  with 
this  compliment— '  Gro,  ye  young 
rogues,  go  to  school  and  improve.' 

On  our  right  are  the  remains  of 
Field  Lane,  where  Mr.  Fagan  tutored 
the  Artful  Dodger  and  Charley  Bates 
(as  Wolton  did  years  ago)  in  the  art 
of  picking  pockets.  Annexed  is 
Saffiron  Hill,  so  named  from  the 
saffiron  gardens  there.  Nearly  oppo^ 
site  is  Shoe  Lane,  where  formerly 
stood  Old  Bourne  Hall.  Here  Pepys 
came  to  a  cock-pit  and  found 
'  strange  variety  of  people,  from  the 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
poorest  'prentices,  bakers,  brewers, 
butchers,  draymen,  and  what  not, 
and  all  these  fellows,  one  with 
another,  cursing  and  c«vearing,'  and 
he  soon  had  enough  of  it  Here 
died  Samuel  Boyce,  the  poet,  from 
want,  unable,  however,  to  eat  the 
roast  beef  brought  to  him  because 
there  was  no  ketchup.  In  Qun- 
powder  Alley  lived  Lilly,  the  astro- 
loger, who  pretended  to  discover 
stolen  goods,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Farringdon  Market  was  the 
burying-ground  of  Shoe  Lane  work- 
house, and  there  was  the  grave  of 
the  highly-gifted  and  unhappy  poet 
Thomas  Chatterton.*  On  the  site 
of  Wren's  church  stood  a  former  St. 
Andrew's,  of  which  two  or  three  old 
gothic  arches  remain.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  was  married  there  (1598)  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton.  She 
was  youDg,  very  beautiful,  and 
rather  eccentric,  and  attracted  the 
regards  of  Coke  and  Bacon.    Essex 

•  The  parish  register  records—*  Aug.  28, 
1770.—  William  (Thomas)  Chatterton 
[with  "  the  poet "  added  afterwards],  in- 
terred in  the  graveyai*d  of  Shoe  Lane  woik- 
houae.* 
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BQpjKNrted  ih6  suit  of  Baoon  with  ftll 
his  inflneDoe;  bat  whether  the  ladjr 
diflooyexed  that  the  great  philoso- 
pher deseryed  the  estimate  giyen  of 
him  by  a  late  humorous  historiaii» 
who  says—'The  character  of  this 
Baocm  was  rather  streaky/— «iid  so 
declined  him,  we  know  not,  bat  she 
married  Ooke  and  rejected  a  chan- 
cellor. Bacon  had  «  lacky  escape, 
for  Lady  Hatton  tomed  oat  a  tartar, 
and  Ooke  foond  that,  as  Booglas 
Jerrold  has  since  written, '  she  leaned 
her  back  against  her  marriage  certt- 
flcale  and  defied  him.'  Those  who 
marry  widows  shoold  reqoire  to 
haye  'good  characters  ftom  their 
preyioas  situations,'  we  fancy. 

Oyer  the  way  was  the  hostel  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  with  its  yine- 
yards,  garden,  and  orchard,  as  the 
Protector  Qloacester  knew  fall  well, 
and  remembered  when  meditating 
the  death  of  Hastings  and  the  arrest^ 
of  the  Bishop:  <  My  Lord,'  said  he, 
merrily, '  yoa  haye  yery  good  straw* 
berries  at  yoor  garden  in  Holbom, 
I  leqaire  yoa  let  me  haye  a  mess  of 
them.'—'  Gladly,'  qnoth  the  bishop, 
and  sent  for  them  mimediately ;  but 
notwithstanding  his  dyility  Glouces- 
ter had  him  locked  up  that  same 
morning.  Many  great  personages 
occupied  the  Bishop's  house.  John 
of  G&unt)  when  driyen  from  the 
Sayoy  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  liyed 
and  died  there.  The  conspiracy 
which  gaye  Protector  Somerset's 
head  to  the  block  was  hatched  there. 
Many  memorable  feasts  haye  been 
held  in  Ely  Place,  giyen  by  the 
newly^lectei  seijeants-at-law,  and 
in  1531,  wheneleyen  new  Serjeants 
were  made  at  once,  they  gaye  a  feast 
worthy  the  calamity.  It  took  fiye 
days  to  get  through  the  bill  of  fare. 
Sir  Christopher  laid  out  about  6ooo2. 
of  our  m<mey  upon  Ely  House  when 
he  came  into  possession— and  well 
he  might,  for  Elizabeth  made  the 
original  bargain  for  him,  and  agreed 
that  he  should  pay  only  10/.  in 
money,  ten  loads  of  nay,  and  a  red 
rose  (afterwards  inoreeaed  to  twenty 
bushels^  It  was  to  enforce  this 
enforced  bargain  with  Bishop  Cox 
that  Elizabeth  wrote  the  letter  re- 
markable for  its  breyity  and  empha- 
sis, in  which  she  swore  a  good  Tudor 
oath  to  unfrock  Cox  :— 


'Pbodd  Pbxlaxb,— I  andeEfltand 
you  are  backward  in  complying 
with  your  agreement;  but  I  would 
haye  you  to  know  that  I  who  made 
you  what  yoa  are  can  unmake  yoa: 
and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfil 
your  engagement,  by  G— d!  I  will 
immediately  unfrock  you. 
'  Yours,  as  you  demean  yoarself, 

'  ELIZAB3EIS.' 

Elizabeth,  who  seldom  gaye  loans, 
and  neyer  foigaye  due  d&ts,  subse- 
quently pressed  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  4o,ooo2.  anean,  whidi  Ohaur 
cellor  Hatton  could  not  meet,  so 
that  it  went  to  his  heart,  and  he 
joined  his  last  dance—the  Danoe  of 
Death. 

When  G<nidomar,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, lay  there  on  Good  Friday, 
1655,  a  thousand  persons  were 
present  to  witness  the  stage  play  of 
Christ's  Passion,  being  the  last  pov 
formance  of  the  religious  mystery  in 
England.  The  chapel  of  8t  Ethel- 
dieda,  in  Ely  Place,  and  which  stQl 
remains  to  us,  was  built  about  the 
15th  century,  and  then  standing  in 
a  field  planted  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  walL 

Long  after  Holbom  had  only  a 
single  row  of  houses  on  the  north 
side,  and  Field  Lane  was  only  a 
lane,  and  Saffron  HiUafiedr  meadow, 
with  a  footpath  across  it,  bounded 
by  Tummill  Brook,  and  the  walls  of 
Ely  Place.  Leather  Lane,  or  lither 
Lane,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
a  lane  leading  to  a  field,  in  which 
stood  the  house  of  Sir  William  Fur- 
niyale,  afterwards  Fumiyal's  Inn. 

At  the  George  and  Blue  Boar  was 
intercepted  Charles  I.'s  letter  to  his 
queen,  m  which  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton,  disguised  as  troopers,  discoyered 
the  king's  intention  to  destroy  them. 
This  letter  is  said  to  haye  brought 
about  CharWs  execution.1  Opposite 
was  the  Bed  Lion,  where  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw, 
were  carried  from  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  next  day  dragged  on 
sledges  to  Tyburn.  'So  doth  the 
whirligig  of  time  bring  about  its  re- 


^e  are  at  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  now 
the  outlet  for  dirty  courts  and 
dirtier  inhabitants,  though  Pym  and 
Hampden  resided  in  this  lane  when 
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the  Bhip-monej  qaestion  was  about 
to  make  England  a  battle-field* 
Away  northward  is  the  old  hostel, 
the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  and  Battle 
Bridge,  BO  named  because  it  onoe 
pertained  to  Battle  Abbey.  There 
stood  a  marvellous  statue  of  Qeorge 
IV.,  made  of  cement  and  brick  by  a 
jonmeyman  bricklayer;  but  that 
ornament  of  the  metropolis  has 
vanished,  and  might  advantageously 
be  followed  by  a  good  many  other 
of  our  statues  at  large  and  in  little. 
Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  the  only  place 
known  to  Dr.  Willis  where  grew 
the  herbs  bearing  a  yellow  flower, 
called  the  small  Black  Cresses  of 
Naples,  and  which  sprung  up  in 
such  profusion  among  the  ruins  of 
old  St  Paul's  after  the  Great  Fire. 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  Fetter 
Lane,  or  Fewter's  Lane,  as  it  was 
called  from  the  idle  .people  lying 
there  when  it  was  a  road  to  the 
gardens  by  the  Thames  side,  and  to 
those  in  Old  Bourne.  Hobbes  of 
Malmsbury  lived  here,  and  so  did 
Dryden,  at  No.  i6,  it  is  said.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  both  ends 
of  Fetter  Lane  were  used  as  places 
of  execution.  Fetter  Lane  seems  to 
have  been  a  rival  to  Lombard  Street, 
for  Ben  Jonson  makes  Fungoso  say 
that  he  '  can  borrow  forty  shillings 
on  his  gown  in  Fetter  Lane.'  Praise- 
^od  Barebones,  the  ;leather8eller, 
«nd  his  brother,  Danmed  Bare- 
bones,  lived  at  the  comer  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  both  in  the 
same  house.  A  lady  of  rather  un- 
enviable notoriety  resided  at  the 
right-hand  comer  of  Fleur-de-lis 
Court,  and  may  as  well  be  intro- 
duced; we  refer  to  that  amiable 
flagellant  Mrs.  Brownrigg.  'She 
whipped  two  female  'prentices  to 
death,  and  hid  them  in  a  coal-hole,' 
eays  Canning,  parodying  Southey. 

Staple  Inn  was  the  Inne  or  Hos- 
tell  of  the  merchants  of  the  (Wool) 
Staple.  The  Holbom  front  is  of  the 
time  of  James  L,  and  nearly  one  of 
Uie  oldest  existing  specimens  of 
street  architecture.  In  Staples 
Inn  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  '  Idler,' 
seated  in  a  three-legged  chair,  so 
flcantily  were  lus  chambers  fur- 
nished. 

Barnard's  Inn  was  the*  Dean  of 
Lincoln*s    house   in   Henry  YL's 


time,  and  Thaives  Inn,  originally 
the  dwelling  of  Thaive,  an  armourer 
in  Edward  III.'s  day.  Thieves'  Inn, 
therefore,  as  a  derivation,  is  a  i»eee 
of  rudeness  to  the  lawyers,  who,  we 
dare  say,  are  not  worse  there  than 
elsewhere. 

Just  through  Holbom  Bars,  you 
had,  says  Stow,  'in  old  time  a 
Temple  built  by  the  Templars.' 
This  was  afterwuds  called  the  Old 
Temple.  The  site  was  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  now 
Southampton  Buildings. 

Linooms  Inn  Fields  produced 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  and  cherries, 
flowers,  and  yegetables,  and  there 
was  a  walk  under  elm-trees  where 
Philip  and  Mary  walked.  It  was 
the  coney  garth,  and  well  stocked 
with  rabbits  and  game. 

Holbom  was  paved  at  the  expense 
of  Henry  Y.,  when  the  highway  was 
BO  deep  and  miry  that  many  perils 
and  hazards  were  occasioned  to  the 
king's  carriages,  and  to  those  of  his 
faithful  subjects.  Chancery  Lane, 
formerly  New  Lane,  was  no  better 
in  !Henry  IIL's  time,  when  he  of  a 
Jew's  house  founded  a  House  of 
Converts.  (There  have  been  many 
converts  to  the  folly  of  debt  in  Jews' 
houses  in  our  time  in  Chancery 
Lane.)  Edward  III.  annexed  the 
House  of  Converts  to  the  office  of 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  called 
the  road  thereto  Chancery  Lane. 
The  great  Lord  Strafford  was  bom 
there,  and  Lord  William  Buasell 
inherited  a  house  on  the  site  of 
Southampton  Buildings.  When 
passing  this  house  on  the  day  of 
his  execution,  the  fortitude  of  the 
martyr  forsook  l^him  for  a  moment, 
but,  overmastering  his  emotion,  he 
said, '  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now 
passed.'  From  this  house  several 
of  Lady  Rachers  letters  are  dated. 

Honest  old  Izaak  Walton,  that 
benevolent  torturer  of  fish,  and  U ve- 
bait,  lived  in  Chancery  Lane,  as  did 
the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  who, 
objecting  to  have  the  contents  of 
the  cesspools  numped  out  into  the 
street,  procured  the  proper  drainage 
of  the  same,  and^made  it  the  respect- 
able place  it  is  considered  to  be  by 
the  profession.  Jacob  Tonson,  be- 
fore he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  had 
his  shop  at  the  Judge's  Head,  near 
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the  Fleet  Street  end  of  Ghanoery 
Lane.  In  Gorsitor  Street  ivae  Loxd 
Eldon's '  first  perch/  as  he  says, '  and 
often  thence  ran  down  to  Fleet 
Market  with  sixpence  in  his  hand 
to  boy  sprats  for  supper.'  He  foond 
better  uire  from  the  Goorts  in  that 
neighbonrhood  in  after  years.  Two 
or  three  rcmovts,  and  plenfy  of 
Cabinet  padding.  Erskme,  when 
be  was  Chancellor,  was  asked  by 
an  old  lady  if '  the  Esquimaox  really 
lived  upon  seals?'  'Oh,  yes/ said 
Erskine, '  and  vety  good  living  they 
rnake^  if  yon  only  keep  them  long 
enough.'  Until  the  widening  of  the 
Fleet  Street  end,  a  fine  example  of 
an  old  London  House  stood  at  the 
comer  of  Ghanceiy  Lane. 

Temple  Bar  divides  London  and 
^VeBtmlnster,  and  marks  the  boun- 
dary of  the  city  and  the  shire.  In 
Shire  Lane  was  the  celebrated  Kit- 
cat  Club,  so  named  from  certain 
pies— not  a  very  pleasant  associa- 
tion, I  must  say. 

'  For  klt-oftt  wlU  firit  sprang  flrom  kit -cat  plei.' 

The  Club  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  and  the 
pios  referred  to  really  derived  their 
name  from  no  feline  construction,  but 
from  Christopher  Katt,  the  maker 
of  them,  and  who  lived  near  the 
tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster. 
Pope  or  Arbuthnot  has  said  that 
the  Club  was  named— when  it  be- 
came the  custom  to  toast  ladies  after 
dinner— from  the  old  cats  and  the 
young  kits,  whose  names  were  en* 
graved  on  the  members'  glasses. 

Jacob  Tonson,  the  celebrated 
bookseller,  was  the  secretary,  and 
had  the  portraits  of  the  members 
painted  all  of  the  same  size,  to  suit 
the  room.  Hence  the  term  *  Kit-cat 
size '  for  certain  canvas.  The  por- 
traits are,  we  believe,  still  preserved. 
The  Tailor's  Trumpet  tavern  was 
also  in  Shire  Lane. 

The  bar  consisted  formerly  of  a 
post  and  rails,  a  chain  and  a  iMure, 
and  were  repainted  and  newly  hung 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  bar  gave  place  to  a  house  of 
timber  across  the  street,  with  a 
narrow  gateway  beneath,  and  was 
destroyed  after  the  Great  Fire.  The 
present  bar  was  built  by  Wren,  and 


the  old  oak  gates  still  remain.  These 
gates  were  formerly  closed  at  night, 
and  on  occa8i<ms  of  tumtdts  or  royal 
visits  to  the  dty.  Elizabeth  bad  to 
ask  for  admiasion  when  on  bar  way 
to  St.  Paul's  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  So  had  Fair&x 
and  Cromwell  when  on  their  way  to 
dine  in  the  City ;  and.  Queen  Amie 
had  to  send  in  her  caitl  after  Marl- 
borough's victory.  Our  own  gra- 
cious Queen,  on  her  aoceaskm,  and 
when  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
opened,  recognised  the  civic  right 
of  knocker.  Above  the  centre  of 
the  pediment  the  heads  and  limbs 
of  perscms  executed  for  high  treason 
were  phioed  on  iron  spikes,  and 
'  people  made  a  trade  of  letting  spy- 
ing glasses  at  a  penny  a  look' 
(Walpole),  to  those  desiions  of 
seeing  th^  And  there  those  gzim 
mementoes  remained  until  blown 
down  by  the  wind— some,  like 
Counsellor  Layer's,  having  been 
there  for  thirty  years.  The  remains 
of  the  spikes  were  removed  witinn 
our  recollection. 

Let  us  return  to  the  old  Fleet 
river  (navigable  in  Henry  VIL's 
time  up  to  Holbom  bridge,  bnt  now 
carriea  through  a  huge  iron  pipe), 
and  then  take  our  way  up  Fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
thoroughfares  of  London.  Before 
the  Great  Fire  the  street  was  badly 
paved  (and  so  continued  long  after), 
and  the  houses,  mostly  of  timber, 
were  built  higgledy-piggledy— the 
shops  dark  sheds,  with  oveibanging 
pent-houses  beneath,  where  the 
traders  and  their  'prentices  stood  to 
solicit  custom  by  calling  out  to 
every  passer-by, '  What  do  you  lack, 
gentles?  What  do  you  lack?'  The 
space  for  foot  passengers  was  de- 
fended by  rails  and  posts,  and  the 
latter  served  for  the  exhilntion  of 
the  performances  at  the  theatres, 
and  other  matters  requiring  pub- 
licity. Hence  the  word  'poetang- 
bm/ 

Bridewell,  long  the  terror  of  re- 
fractory London  'prentices,  the  idle, 
and  the  abandoned,  was  a  king's 
palace  before  the  Conquest,  and  said 
to  have  been  partly  of  Boman  con- 
struction.  Most  of  our  Norman 
kings  held  their  court  there,  and 
when  it  was  rebuilt,  Henry  I.  gave 
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the  stone  for  that  pTirpose.  The 
name  is  derived  from  St.  Bridget, 
and  her  holy  well,  now  represented 
by  an  iron  pump  in  Bride  Lane,  a 
favourite  promenade  of  blacklegs 
and  other  'upright'  men  of  Vae 
present  day.  The  palace  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  there  Cardinal  Com- 
pegius  was  brought,  with  numbers 
of  King  Henry's  nobility,  to  hear 
the  royal  speech  on  his  Majesty's 
marriage  with  Eatherineof  Arragon. 
And  there  the  heads  of  the  religious 
houses  in  England  were  summoned 
when  Henry  determined  upon  their 
suppression.  After  Wolsey's  dis- 
grace the  palace  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  but  Henry,  from  some  un- 
pleasant connubial  recollection,  we 
S resume,  allowed  itj  to  fall  into 
ecay.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  Edward  YL 
had  succeeded  his  many-wived 
father.  Bishop  Bidley,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  the  king, 
begged  the  'wide  large  empty 
house'  as  a  poor-house  and  house 
of  correction.    And  Edward 

*  Gave  this  Bridewell,  a  palace  in  old  Umea^ 
For  a  ohaatenlng'bonse  of  vagrant  crtmea.* 

So  runs  the  l^end  beneath  his  por- 
trait in  the  chapel;  and  Fuller 
quaintly  says,  '  The  house  of  cor- 
rection is  the  fittest  hospital  for 
those  cripples  who  are  lame  through 
their  own  Ia2dne8s,'  and  thinks  tide 
king  was  as  truly  charitable  in 
granting  Bridewell  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sturdy  rogues,  as  in  grant- 
ing St  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  Great  Fire 
entirely  destroyed  Bridewell,  and  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  with  its 
principal  front  to  the  Fleet  river. 
The  old  hall  still  remains,  and  con- 
tains a  picture  by  Holbein  of  Ed  ward 
presenting  the  charter  of  the  hos- 
pital to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens. 
Hogarth,  in  the  fourth  plate  of  his 
*  Harlot's  Progress/  has  preserved 
to  us  its  former  condition.  Women 
and  men  are  beating  hemp,  and  an 
idle  apprentice  is  in  the  stocks. 
The  floggings  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  of  governors, 
and  were  continued  until  the  presi- 
dent struck  his  hammer  on  the 
table,  and  'knock,  good  sir,  knock,* 
was  ibe  common  cry  of  those  under 


flagellation.  A  certain  Miadam  Cress- 
well,  in&mously  celebrated  in  the 
plays  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  died  in 
Bridewell,  and  bequeathed  lol,  to 
have  a  sermon  preached,  in  which 
nothing  but  whikt  was  well  of  her 
shoidd  be  said.  The  sermon  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  we  shall  preach  it 
to  you.  'All  I  shall  say  of  her  is 
this,  she  was  bom  weU,  she  married 
well,  she  lived  vfell,  and  she  died 
well,— fat  Bhe  was  bom  at  Shad-well, 
—married  to  Cress-well,— she  lived 
at  Clerken-well,-— and  died  in  Bride- 
well: 

The  first  church  of  Si  Bridget, 
or  St.  Bride,  was  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire,  <me  relic  only  being 
preserved  in  the  present  building— 
the  arch  to  a  vault  on  your  right  as 
you  enter.  In  Bride's  churchyard 
Milton  lodged  when  he  married 
Mary  Powefl,  and  before  his  removal 
to  his  quiet  garden-house  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  because  there  were  few 
streets  in  London  more  free  from 
noise  than  Aldersgate  Street.  In 
Bride  Lane  is  Cogers*  Hall,  where 
the  Cogers  have  met  since  1757 ; 
and  the  comer  of  Bride  Court  is  one 
of  the  town  residences  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  Mr.  Punch,  and 
close  by  the  office  of  'London 
Society.'  Opposite  Shoe  Lane  stood 
the  fiunous  Fleet  Street  Conduit, 
which  had  angels  with  sweet  sound- 
ing bells  before  them,  and  they, 
divers  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
with  hammers  chimed  such  hymns 
as  were  appointed.  St.  Dunstan's 
clock,  witn  its  two  savages  who 
strack  the  quarters  upon  two  bells, 
was  long  a  London  wonder,  and  the 
lavement  in  front  was  a  fine  harvest- 
ground  for  pickpockets.  The  clock 
is  now  at  Lord  Hertford's  in  the 
Begenf  s  Park. 

Let  us  recross  the  street  into 
Salisbury  Court,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  of 
the  Sackvilles,  whence  Sackville 
House,  and  Dorset  Street,  where 
formerly  stood  a  theatre,  being  the 
seventeenth  stage  or  common  play- 
house made  within  threescore  years 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire.  Sir  C.  Wren 
built  for  Davenant  the  Duke's 
Theatre,   opened  in    i67i«   where 
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Befeterton  played.  It  was  dose  to 
the  Bilent  highway,  and  the  City  gas 
works  nowoccapy  its  site.  Richfiurd- 
son  wrote  'Pamela'  in  fialisbmy 
Square ;  and  there,  in  Richardson's 
printing-office.  Goldsmith  acted  as  a 
reader  about  the  time  when  Hogarth 
and  Dr.  Johnson  vidted  the  author- 
printer.  John  Dryden  and  Shad- 
well  resided  in  Salisbury  €k>urt,  and, 
in  Dorset  €k>urt,  John  Lodk& 

Alsatia,  as  it  was  called  (1608), 
•extended  &om  Water  Lane  to  the 
Temple  walls,  and  from  the  Thames 
to  Fleet  Street  It  wis  the  resort 
of  fraudulent  debtors,  violators  of 
the  law,  and  abandoned  women, 
who  spoke  a  cant  language,  and 
boldly  resisted  the  execution  of 
every  legal  process.  They  were 
goYemed  by  laws  of  their  own,  pre- 
sided over  by  someDoke  HUdebrand, 
to  whom  they  paid  garnish  and 
swore  allegiance. 

As  Scott  has  it — 

•  From  the  touch  of  Uie  Up, 

From  the  hlight  of  the  w&mnt. 
From  the  watchman  who  tkip 

Co  the  Hanoan  beek'a  warrant 
I  charm  thee  from  all. 
^  Thy  fircedom's  complete 

ABabUdeof  theUuir, 

To  be  cheated  and  cheat» 
To  be  caff*d  and  to  cuff. 

To  stride,  swear,  and  sitaggvr. 

To  drink  till  you  staKgcr, 

And  to  brandish  your  dagger; 
To  eke  out  your  living 

By  wag  of  your  elbow, 
By  fuUam  and  gouid. 

And  by  baring  of  bilboe, 
To  live  by  your  shifty  and  to  swear 

Bj  your  honour. 
Are  some  of  the  gifts 

Of  which  I  am  the  donor.' 

The  Ducal  Exchequer  might  hayo 
been  in  Lombard  Street,  for  it  had 
its  Lombard  Street  with  its  three 
balls.  One  of  the  houses  tliere  was 
old  enough,  when  we  first  knew  it,  to 
have  been  Trapbois'  dwelling-place, 
and  witliin  its  crazy  walls  (until 
the  next  house  fell  down\  many, 
many  numbers  of  'Puncn'  were 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  after- 
wards printed  on  the  site  of  Shad- 
well's  Alsatian  Tavern,  'The 
George,'  now  the  printing-offices  of 
our  excellent  friends,  Messrs.  Brad- 
bury and  Evans.  Mitre  Ck)urt  was 
also  a  sanctuary,  and  here,  at  the 
'  Mitre  Tavern,'  as  everybody  knows. 


Johnson  drank  hiB  bottle  of  pott  and 
kept  late  hours,  and  here  Bos- 
well  and  he  planned  their  tour  to 
the  Hebrides.  The  last  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Miiro  firiends^Mr.  Cham- 
berhuB  Clarke— died  in  1831,  aged 
nineiy-twa  Opposite  Mitre  Court 
was  hanged  Sarah  Makolm,  a 
washerwoman  in  Temple,  for  no 
fewer  than  three  murders,  and  the 
MS.  of  her  confeesion  sold  for  20^. 
Over  the  way  is  Bolt  Court,  where 
Dr.  Johnson  lived  and  died,  after 
leaving  Gough  Square,  where  he 
lost  his  beloved  wife  Letty.  Behind 
his  lodging  was  a  garden,  which  he 
took  delight  in  watering,  and  the 
whole  of  the  two  pair  of  stairs  floor 
was  made  a  repository  for  his  books, 
one  of  the  rooms  thereon  bemg  ids 
study.  Dr.  Johnson  never  sofisred 
a  lady  to  walk  from  his  house  to  her 
carriage  unattended  by  himself,  and 
his  appearance  in  Fleet  Street  always 
attracted  a  crowd,  and  afforded  no 
small  diversion.  Johnson's  fondness 
for  tea  is  well  known,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a  record  of  the  number 
of  cups  he  could  drink.  The  grand- 
mother of  a  lady  with  whom  we  are 
intimately  connected  once  poured 
out  for  him  seventeen  cups;  the 
cups  were  small  china  ones,  we 
presume,  and  the  Bohea  was  38s.  a 
pound.  Ferguson,  tiie  astronomer, 
died  at  No.  4. 

The  Bolt-in-Tun,  an  old  inn  in 
Fleet  Street,  mentioned  in  1443,  as 
pertaining  to  the  Whitefiriars,  was 
i-elated  in  some  way  to  Bolt  Court, 
we  presume.  In  Wine-office  Court, 
opposite.  Goldsmith  lived,  and  there 
began  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 

Bam  Alley,  opposite  Fetter  Lane, 
was  long  famous  for  its  taverns  and 
cookshops ;  and  was  also  a  sanctuary. 
It  is  now  called  Hare  Court 

In  Fleet  Street  was  the  second  or 
third  coffee-house  opened  in  London, 
and  was  kept  by  Farr,  a  barber.  It 
was  presented  by  the  parish  inquest 
for  selling  '  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
coffee,  which  was  a  great  nuisance 
and  prejudice,'  we  suppose,  to  the 
other  drinking-houses.  The  first 
coffee-house  in  England  was  at 
Oxford,  opened  by  Jacobs,  a  Jew; 
and  the  first  in  London  was  in 
George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  kept 
h}  one  Parquet,  a  Greek.    Coffee- 
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houses  were  suppressed  by  procla- 
mation in  1675,  but  the  order  was 
revoked  the  next  year. 

The  Eainbow,  upon  the  site  of 
Child*s  Place,  was  the  Deyil  Tayem 
(the  sign  being  the  legend  of  St. 
Danstan  pulling  his  bad  eminence's 


nose),  where  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
boon  companions  held  many  a 
liberal  meeting.  Oyer  the  door  of 
one  of  the  chambers  was  inscribed : — 

*  Welcome  all  who  lead  or  follow 
To  the  orade  of  ApoUo.' 

And  within  this  was  the  penetralia 


*  The  Uabjk)W/  an  old  inn  in  Fleet  Street  (comer  of  Chancery  Lane),  a(^ining  the  residence  of 

l2aak  Walton. 


—in  after  years  degradingly  called 
the  club-room.  It  was  afterwards 
fitted  with  a  music  gallery,  although 
the  a  4th  rule  of  the  Apollo  Club, 
translated,  ran  thus: — 

*  Let  no  saucy  fiddler  dare  to  intrude 
Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  blisa' 

In  Marmion's  '  Fine  Companion  * 
(1633),  acted  before  the  king  and 
queen  at  Whitehall,  and  at  the 
theatre  in  Salisbury  Court,  we  haye 
the  following  description  of  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Apollo. 

Cabblessl  I  am  foil 
Of  oracles.    I  am  come  from  ApoUo. 

Emilia.  From  Apollo  I 

Carslesb.  From  the  heaven 

Of  my  delight,  where  the  boon  Delphfc  god 
Drinks  sack,  and  keeps  his  bacchanalia ; 


And  has  his  incense  and  his  altars  smoaking. 
And  speaks  in  sparkling  prophecies ;  thence  I 

came. 
My  brain's  perfumed  with  the  rich  Indian  vapour. 
And  heightened  with  conceits.    From  tempting 

beauties. 
From  dainty  music  and  poetic  strains,  __ 

From  bowls  of  music  and  ambrosiac  dijihes ; 
From  witty  varlets,  fine  companions. 
And  fh>m  a  mighty  continent  of  pleasure, 
Saih)  thy  brave  Careless. 

Old  Simon  Wadloe,  *the  King  of 
Skinkers,'  who  kept  the  Deyil 
Tayem,  was  the  original  of  Squire 
Western's  fayourite  air,  'Sir  Simon 
the  King.' 

John  Cottington,  alias  Mull  Sack, 
the  famous  highwayman,  who  had 
the  honour  of  picking  Cromwell's 
pocket   and  robbing   Charles  n.» 
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whon  in  exile  *t  Cologne,  of  1500/. 
worth  of  plate,  was  a  frequenter  of 
the  Devil  Tayem,  and  passed  for  a 
gentleman.  He  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  for  murder.  From  the 
days  of  Ben  Jcnuon  to  those  of 
Samuel,  the  DeTii  Tayem  was  the 
resort  of  Pope,  Swift,  Addison, 
Gnrth,  and  other  literary  giants. 

The  Fleet  Street  bankers  are 
am(Mig  the  oldest  in  London.  (Stone 
and  Martin  are  said  to  be  successors 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.)  Richard 
Blanchard  and  Francis  Child  first 
made  banking  a  business,  and  had 
running  cashes  in  Charles  II.'s  time 
(according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  to 
whose  researches  we  hare  been  fre- 
quently indebted).  Mr.  Blanchaid's 
account  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  are  among  the  records 
of  the  house.  Blanchard  was  ruined 
by  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exche- 
quer, when  the  king  owed  the  gold- 
smiths nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.  The  old  sign  of  the 
house— the  Maiygold-^is  still  pre- 
served. 

James  Hoare,  at  the  Golden 
Bottle— the  old  Leathern  Bottler- 
was  a  goldsmith,  with  a  running 
cash,  1667 ;  and  Goslings  kept  shop 
at  the  Three  Squirrels,  over  against 
St.  Dunstan's,  1675-4. 

Before  this,  the  London  mer- 
chants had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
posit their  money  in  the  Tower, 
m  the  care  of  the  Mint  Master ;  but 
Cliarles  L  borrowed  joo,ooo;.  of 
these  moneys  without  askdng  the 
owners  to  lend  it  So  no  more 
money  found  its  way  to  the  Mint 
for  security,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
merchants  confided  their  surplus 
cash  to  the  care  of  their  clerks  and 
confidential  servants—such  was  the 
terrible  state  of  insecurity  before  the 
civil  war.  When  that  broke  out, 
clerks  and  apprentices  joined  the 
King  or  Parliament,  in  many  cases 
forgetting  to  leave  their  master's 
deposits,  therefore,  the  merchants 
began  to  place  their  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  gave 
receipts  for  the  moneys,  and  these, 
paj^ing  from  hand  to  lumd,  became 
virtually  bank  notes.* 

♦  The  Bank  of  England  was  projected  by 
a  merchant  named  William  Paterson,  and 


The  goldsmiths  bad  thus  large 
funds  at  their  disposal,  which  tfa^ 
lent  to  Cromwell  on  the  security  of 
the  public  credit  80  here  we  hiave 
the  beginning  of  a  national  debt,  and 
all  vSd  main  features  of  modem 
banking.* 

Before  we  leave  Fleet  Street  for 
the  Temple,  let  us  take  a  parting 
look  down  the  old  thoronghfiuQB» 
and  recal  some  of  the  fiuniliar  ghosts 
of  men  and  things'  which  can  never 
cease  to  haunt  it  Every  November 
the  17th,  in  Charles  IL's  reign,  in 
Fleet  Street,  was  burned  the  effigy 
of  the  Pope— the  torchlight  proces- 
sion startuig  from  Moorfields  to  the 
Temple  Gate.  After  the  expulsion 
of  James,  the  anti-popish  mummery 
was  transfened  to  November  5th. 
In  Fleet  Street  were  the  earlisBt 
printing  offices,!  and  the  stationery 
mart  for  books;  and  here  the  old 
printer  Wynkyn  de  Worde  lived,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Sunne.  F^dmund 
Curll,  the  bookseller,  and  Lawier 
Gulliver,  were  there  also.  Jacob 
Bobinson  kept  shop  down  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  and  mere  Pope  sad 
Warburton  first  met  Puppets  and 
nine  days'  wonders  found  a  nome  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  Mrs.  Sahnon's  wax- 
work wss  a  marvel  in  its  days.  No 
doubt  it  had  its  Chambers  of  Hor- 
rors, its  Moll  Cutpurse,  who  robbed 
General  Fairfax  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  Tyburn  and  St  Giles*  heroes. 
Mrs.  Sahnon  first  lived  in  Alders- 
gate,  the  sign  of  her  fishy  namesake 
only  in  gold—it  being  impossible, 
said  Mr.  Spectator,  'for  the  inge- 
nious Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  Trent'  There  was 
a  song  of  the  style  which  used  to  be 
called  humorous,  and  in  which  the 
lady's  name  is  preserved,  by  an 


incorporated  1694,  in  oonsideration  of  tlie 
capital,  i,ioo,oco/.  being  lent  to  the  Go- 
vernment at  8  per  cent.  When  fijst  es- 
tablished the  Bulk  notes  were  at  30  per 
cent  dtsconnt,  and  as  late  as  1754  tbcj 
were  under  par. 

*  In  one  of  the  old  Bartlemy  fairings 
Goldsmiths'  HaU  is  called  the  Milch  Cow  of 
the  State,  as  it  was  the  Phrliamentaiy  ex- 
chequer, and  there  the  women  of  the  Com- 
mon wedth  sent  their  jewels  and  trinkets  to 
aid  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  army, 
t  See  Charles  Knight's  <  Old  Booksellen.' 
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Irishican  who  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceiyed. 

*  Says  I,  Mn.  Salmon, 
Come,  none  of  your  gammon, 
Yoar  statues  are  no  more  alive  than  yourself.' 

Mrs.  Salmon  removed  to  Fleet 
Street,  and  when  at  the  age  of  ninety 
her  exhibition  passed  to  Surgeon 
Clarke,  the  wax-work  finally  dis- 
solving about  1820. 

In  the  year  1 1 2^^,  Hugh de Payens, 
the  head  of  the  Em'ght  Templars, 
came  to  England  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  his  order.  The  Templars 
called  themselves  the  poor  fellow- 


soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  were 
banded  together  to  protect  the 
Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — 
then  recently  recovered  from  the 
Saracens.  Hugh  de  Payens,  the 
first  master  of  the  order,  set  out 
with  four  knights  only,  and  returned 
to  Palestine  with  three  hundred, 
chosen  from  the  best  families  of 
England  and  France,  so  that  the 
days  were  at  an  end  when— as 
shown  in  the  seal  of  the  Templars 
— two  knights  were  compelled  to 
ride  one  horse.  Numerous  Templar 
establishments  arose  in  England, 
and  the  one  erected  in  Holbom,  on 


Old  St.  DvxifiAX's  Cuubch,  Fleet  Steeet.    London,  U39. 


the  site  of  Southampton  House,  was 
called  the  Old  Temple ;  when  the 
one  in  Fleet  Street  was  built  and 
named  the  New  Temple.  The 
Knights  Templars  became  im- 
mensely rich,  and  their  wealth 
proved  their  ruin.  Edw^  I.  and 
Edward  II.  had  both  been  nibbling 
at  their  possessions,  and  Phillip  the 
Fair  of  France  robbed  and  perse- 
cuted them.  By  one  decree  fifty- 
four  were  burnt  in  Paris  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  In  1208,  the 
Templas  in  England  were  arrested 
and  their  property  seized;  and  so 
persecuted    were    they^  that  one 


Peter  Auger,  a  fiivourite  valet  of  the 
king,  had  to  carry  his  Majesty's 
warrant  to  wear  a  long  beard,  and  so 
declare  he  was  not  a  Em'ght  of  the 
Temple. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  cruel 
story,  nor  on  the  beautiful  Temple 
Church,  worth  a  day's  talk,  but 
speak  of  the  Temple  as  an  Inn  of 
Court,  and  some  of  the  memorable 
associations  connected  with  it  An 
inn— as  no  doubt  you  know— signi- 
fied a  mansion,  and  not  simply  a 
tavern. 

*  Now  whereas  Pbcebns  with  his  fiery  wane 
Unto  bis  innc  began  to  draw  apace,' 
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siogs  Spenser.  The  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem — who,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Pope  had  become 
residuary  legatees  of  the  Knights 
Templars— gave  the  Outer,  Inner^ 
and  Middle  Temple  to  certain  law 
students  who  had  had  a  temporary 
residence  at  Thavies  Inn,  in  Hol- 
bom.  Henry  III.  suppressed  the 
other  law  schools  in  the  old  city: 
and  so  in  the  Temple  with  its  beau- 
tiful gardens,  and  (says  Fortescue) 
'out  of  the  city  and  the  noise 
thereof,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, between  the  City  ftnd  West- 
minster, the  praotisers  of  the  law 
lived  in  peace  and  quiet — imiiarting 
learning  to  the  noblest  of  the  land, 
and  encouraging  them  also  to  dance, 
to  sing,  and  to  play  on  instruments 
on  ferial  days,  and  to  study  divinity 
on  the  festivals.* 

In  the  last  year  of  Henry  Y.'s 
reign,  only  threescore  gentlemen  of 
blood  and  perfect  descent  were  stu- 
dents there.  In  a  few  years  the 
number  of  law  students  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Gray's  Inn  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  were  added  to  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple.  There  were 
also  ten  Inns  of  Chancery,  of  which 
Clifford's  Inn  only  remains.  During 
the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  the 
Temple  was  invaded  by  the  mob, 
and  most  of  the  books  and  records 
destroyed.  The  division  of  the  Inn 
into  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
then  took  place. 

Whenever  there  was  a  riot  in 
former  times,  the  mob  always  began 
with  the  lawyers.  Jack  Cade's 
friend  Dick,  you  remember,  pro- 
poses, '  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's 
tdU  all  the  lawyers.'  '  Nay,  that  I 
mean  to  do,'  says  Cade.  'Is  it  not 
a  lamentable  thmg  that  the  skin  of 
an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made 
parchment?  that  parchment  being 
scribbled  o'er  should  undo  a  man  ? 
Now  go,  some  pull  down  the  Savoy, 
others  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  down 
with  them  all !'  And  well  was  the 
demagogue  obeyed.  The  Temple 
libraries  were  burned,  the  students 
and  practisers  murdered  and  ill- 
treated.  The  mob,  no  doubt,  had 
good  reason  to  hate  the  lawyers  as 
vendors  of  the  'commodity  of  jus- 
tice,' and  of  which  they  might  have 
been  the  unwilling  purchasers;  or 


some  might  perhaps  havetranslmted 
the  Horse  and  Lamb  over  the 
Temple  gates  as  the  epignumnatlst 
did  years  after: 

'  As  I7  Um  Templ«  gates  you  p», 

TiM  Horse  sod  Lamb  diqtla/ed 
In  emUematic  flgons  dLow 
Tbe  merits  of  their  tiBde. 

•  It's  all  a  tjlck.  these  are  aU  shsna^ 

By  whidi  they  mean  to  cheat  yoa ; 
Bat  have  a  care,  jxm  are  the  Iambic 
And  they  the  wolTes  that  eat  yoa. 

'  Nor  let  the  thought  of  no  delay 

To  these  their  courts  misguide  yoa ; 
'Tis  yours  tiie  showy  horse,  and  they 
llie  Jockeys  that  will  ride  yon.' 

'  The  beautiful  Temple  Gard^is 
were  long  the  iiBivourite  lounge  of 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  men, 
and  here  Shakspere  has  laid  the 
origin  of  the  Actions  of  the  Bed  and 
White  Bosefr— 

*  In  signal  of  my  love  to  thee, 
Against.'proDd  Someraet  and  William  Foole 
Will  i  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose.' 

I  Men,  4,  Act  i.  Scene  4. 

Here  hung  the  leaden  coffin  of 
Mandeville,  the  excommunicated 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  until  his 
burial  beneath  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  Church.  And  here,  in  later 
times,  have  walked  and  talked  the 
cruel  Jefferies,  Wycherley,  Evelyn, 
the  judicious  Hooker,  Blackstone, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Cowper,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Curran,  Tenterden — 
others  whose  names  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  Inner 
Temple  Hall  stood  an  older  one,  of 
Edward  in.'s  time;  and  good  cheer 
was  to  be  found  there  at  Christmas 
tide,  Halloweve,  Candlemas,  and 
Ascension  Day.  The  Queen's  privy 
oouncQ  were  the  guests;  and  once 
upon  a  time  King  Charles  came 
there  in  his  barge  from  WhitehaU. 
There  was  once  a  great  scaffold  in 
the  hall,  on  wbich  was  enacted 
'  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  probably  the 
most  ancient  tragedy  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  certainly  the 
most  stupid.  After  another  play, 
one  of  the  barristers  sang  a  song  to 
the  judges  and  benchers,  who,  es- 
corted by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels 
or  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  led  the 
dance  round  the  sea^coal  fire  in  the 
hall,  until  the  younger  ones  tiied 
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them  down,  as  it  wag  said  or  snug 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton : — 

•Fall  oft  within  the  spadonsfaall^ 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  hfm. 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  iMrawb, 
The  seal  and  mace  they  danced  before  him.' 

The  Christmasings  lasted  several 
days,  and  carols  were  decently  per- 
formed, and  minstraylsie  after  a 
breakfast  of  brawn,  mustard,  and 
malmsey.  In  1794,  ^ii^®  hundred 
pairs  of  small  dice  were  found  which 
had  dropped  through  the  chinks  of 
the  boar(&. — So  perhaps  the  Devil's 
Own  for  the  Templars  was  not  once 
a  misnomer. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  so  says  Mr. 
Pepys,  once  met  with  rough  usage 
there,  and  because  he  would  carry 
his  sword  up,  the  students  pulled  it 
down,  shut  up  the  Majesty  of  the 
City  in  a  counsellor's  chamber,  from 
which  he  escaped  by  stealth—for 
the  honour  of  the  City— with  his 
sword  up. 

The  present  hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple  took  ten  years  in  building. 
Its  carved  screen  and  music  gallery, 
the  old  arms  and  armour,  the  raised 
dais,  the  massive  oaken  tables,  are 
all  of  the  past,  and  carry  the  imagi- 


nation back  to  that  time  when  John 
Manningham  wrote  thus  in  his 
little  Table  Book:— *  Feb.  2,  1601. 
At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called 
"Twelfth  Night;  or,  What  you 
Will,"  much  like  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors ;  or,  Menechmis  in  Plautus ;" 
but  most  ]ike  and  neere  to  that  in 
Itah'an  called  Inganni'  Yes,  the 
actual  roof,  says  Charles  Knight, 
under  which  the  happy  company  of 
benchers,  barristers,  and  students 
list^ed  to  that  joyous  and  exhilarat- 
ing play,  full  of  the  truest  and«nost 
beautiful  humanities,  fitted  for  a 
season  of  cordial  mirthfulness  — 
exists,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  there  is  one  locality  remaining 
where  a  play  of  Shak8i)ere  was 
listened  to  by  his  contemporaries — 
and  that  play '  Twelfth  Night' 

Yes,  Mr.  Enight!  it  is  very  plea- 
sant to  walk  in  that  stately  hall  and 
remember  this ;— and  pleasant  also 
to  recal  the  masques  and  merry- 
makings, and  the  glad  Christmas 
feastings,  believing  that  such  fes- 
tivals often  bring  estranged  friends 
together,  and  make  many  a  weary 
heart  lighter  for  the  interchange  of 
kindly  greetings  and  honest  hospi- 
talities. 


UNREQUITED. 

A  KEPLY.* 

HE  passes  by,  with  cold  and  heartless  gaze, 
And  I  must  brave  it— ay,  and  smile  beneath 
The  casual  look  or  word  on  me  that  fall. 
As  snowflakes  from  a  May-day  wreath. 

And  yet  no  word  of  mine  shall  ever  break 
The  silence  that  between  our  hearts  must  lie. 

I  love  him— yet  he  knows  not— never  shall ; 
No  look  shall  teU  him,  till  I  diel 

I  see  him  yonder,  basking  in  the  smiles 
Of  one  whose  radiant  brow  and  artful  ways 

Have  all  enthralled  him.    Doth  she  love  as  I  ?— 
No !  with  his  heart  she  merely  plays. 
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570  Ti«  the  Heart  that  gives  Value  to  Words. 

Oh !  I  ooold  bear  it  ail«  did  I  but  know 
That  loTe,  tme,  fiuthfal,  lay  within  her  heart 

So  he  might  never  feel,  as  I  have  felt^ 
Hope  slowly,  hcmr  by  hour,  depart. 


Oh!  masters  of  our  hearts,  ye  little  know 
What  fiuth  and  love  ye  pass  nnheeded  by ; 

Or  leave  for  Ughter  words,  or  brighter  smiles. 
Without  a  thought — ^without  a  sigh ! 

E.M. 


'TIS  THE  HEART  THAT  GIVES  VALUE  TO  WORDS. 

SOMEBODY  wrote  me  a  sweet  little  note, 
The  paper  was  Moinier's,  the  writing  was  fair. 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  wrote? 
No ;  let  the  muse  keep  the  secret  from  air : 
But  tius  was  the  motto  the  seal  had  to  show. 
This — (Ttst  le  coeur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 

Somebody  walked  with  me,  light  was  her  tread 

Over  the  beautiful  sunshiny  wold : 
Shall  I  here  tell  you  what  somebody  said? 

The  sunlight  has  faded,  the  words  have  grown  cold. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  motto  or  no  ? 
Cist,  c*est  h  cceur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mois. 

Somebody  sang  me  a  dear  little  song, 

Full  of  all  tender,  unspeakable  things— 
Shall  I  repeat  them?    No,  ever  so  long 

They  have  flown  off  on  the  swiftest  of  wings ; 
And  the  nest  they  deserted  is  white  with  the  snow, 
Akl  c^est  h  ca-ur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 

Shall  I  with  censure  link  somebody  s  name 
For  the  note  and  the  walk  and  the  fly-away  birds? 

No — the  dear  creature  was  never  to  blame, 
She  had  no  heart  to  give  value  to  words. 

Sweetly  as  Hybla  her  accents  may  flow — 

Mais,  c'est  le  cceur  qui  fait  valoir  les  mots. 


END  OV  VOL.  IX. 
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